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rfj  E  Paine  and  Utility  of  this  Volume  for  the  Purpofes  of  Education  are 
evident  on  Infpeflion.    So  large  a  Quantity  of  excellent  Matter  has  never 
been  frefented  tojludious  Youth  infofmall  a  Form. 

The  original  Otfavo  Volume,  printed  alfo  by  MR.  DILLY,  lias  met  with 
general  Approbation.  Its  Bulk  was,  in  feme  Cafes-)  an  Objection  to  it.  An 
Abridgment  of  it  is  therefore  here  publi/hed ;  and  both  the  Conductors  Of 
Education  and  young  Perfons  who  delight  in  Reading,  may  now  furnijh 
tbemfetves  with  ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE,  or 

ELEGANT:  EXTRACTS  IN  POETRT,  in  the  large  O6bvo  VQ- 

lumes,  or  in  the  EPITOMES,  as  may  beft  fuit  their  own  Convenience. 

MR.  DILLY  legs  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  genuine  and  original  Editions 
cf  ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,  which  have  been  fo  long  andfo  much  patro- 
nized by  the  Public^  are  publijhed  with  his  Name  only  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Title  Page  ;  and  that  he  has  no  Concern  whatever  with  any  IMITATION 
which  the  good  Succeft  tf  the  genuine  and  original  Work  may  have  occa~ 
faned* 
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PRONUNCIATION,    OR    DELIVERY, 

FROM    DR.    BLAIR'S     LECTURES. 


I. 

HOW  much  ftrel's  was  laid  upon  Pro- 
nunciation, or  Delivery,  by  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  orators,  Demofthenes,  appears 
from  a  noted  laying  of  his,  related  both  by 
Cicero  arid  QumcYilian ;  when  being  afked, 
What  was  the  rirft  point  in  oratory  ?  he  an- 
fwered  Delivery  j  and  being  aiked,  What  was 
the  fecond  ?  and  afterwards,  What  was  the 
Jhird  ?  he  ftill  anfwered,  Delivery.  There  is 
jio  wonder,  that  he  mould  have  rated  this  fo 
high,  and  that  for  improving  himfelf  in  it,  he 
fhould  have  employed  thofe  amduous  and  pain- 
ful labours,  which  all  the  Anqients  take  fp 
snuch  notice  of  5  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing 
is  of  more  importance.  To  fuperficial  think- 
ers, the  management  of  the  voice  and  gef- 
ture,  in  public  fpeaking,  may  appear  to  relate 
Jo  decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  in- 
ferior arts  of  catching  an  audience.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  It  is  intimately 
e«ane£kd  with  what  is,  or  eught  to  be,  the 


end  of  all  public  fpeaking,  Perfuafion  ;  and 
therefore  deferves  the  ftudy  of  the  moft  grave 
and  ferious  fpeakers,  as  much  as  of  thofe, 
whofe  only  aim  it  is  to  pleafe. 

For,  let  it  be  confidered,  whenever  we  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves  to  others  by  words,  our  inten- 
tion certainly  is  to  make  fome  imprefikm  on 
thofe  to  whom  we  fpeak  ;  it  is  to  convey 
to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emotions.  Now 
the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  geftures, 
interpret  our  ideas  and  emotions  no  lefs  than 
words  do  ;  nay,  the  impreffion  they  make  on. 
others,  is  frequently  much  ftronger  than  any 
that  words  can  make.  We  often  fee  that  an 
exprefiive  look,  or  a  paflionate  cry,  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  conveys  to  others  more 
forcible  ideas,  and  roufes  within  them  ftronger 
paflions,  than  can  be  communicated  by  the 
moft  eloquent  difcourfe.  The  fignification 
of  our  fentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gef- 


tures, has  this  advantage 
by  words,   that  it  is  t^e 


above   that  mads 
language  of  na- 
ture* 
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tv.re.  It  is  that  method  of  interpreting  our 
mind,  which  nature  has  dictated  to  nil, 
and  which  is  ttflderftood  by  all  j  whereas, 
words  are  only  arbitrary,  conventional  fym- 
bols  of  our  ideas  ;  and,  by  confequence,  muft 
make  a  more  feeble  impreflion.  So  true  is 
this,  that,  to  render  words  fully  fignificar.t, 
they  mutt,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  receive  fome 
aid  from  the  manner  of  Pronunciation  and  ; 
Delivery j  and  he  who,  in  fpeaking,  ihould 
employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  j 
by  proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us  • 
with  a  faint  and  indiftinft  impreflion,  often  j 
with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguouc  conception  of 
what  he  had  delivered.  Nay,  fo  clofe  is  the 
connexion  between  certain  fentiments  and 
the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that 
he  who  does  not  pronounce  them  after  that 
manner,  can  never  perfuade  us,  that  he  be- 
lieves, or  feels,  the  .fentiments  themfelves. 
His  delivery  may  be  fuch,  as  to  give  the  lie 
to  all  that  he  afferts.  When  Marcus  Calli- 
dius  accuied  one  of  an  attempt  to  poifon  him, 
but  enforced  his  accufation  in  a  languid  man- 
ner, and  without  any  warmth  or  earneftnefs 
of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  ac- 
cufod  perfon,  improved  this  into  an  argument 
of  the  faliity  of  the  charge,  "  An  tu,  M. 
"  Callidi  nifi  fingeres,  fie  ageres  ?"  In  Shake- 
fpeare's  Richard  II.  the  ^Duchefs  of  York 
thus  impeaches  the  fincerity  of  her  hufband  : 

Pleads  he  in  earneft  ? — Look  upon  his  face, 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  5  his  prayers  are  jeftj 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth  j  ours,  from  ' 

our  hreaft  : 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  j 
We  pray  with  heart  and  foul. 

But,  I  believe  it  is  needkrfs  to  fay  any  j 
more,  in  order  to  fhew  the  high  importance  of  j 
a  good  Delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  fuch  I 


obfervations  as  appear  to  me  moft  ufeful  to  be 
made  on  this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  fpeaker 
will  naturally  have  in  his  eye  in  forming  his 
Delivery,  are,  firft,  to  fpeak  fo  as  to  be  fully 
and  eaiily  underftood  by  all  who  hear  him  ; 
and  next,  to  fpeak  with  grace  and  force,  fo  as 
to  pleafe  and  to  move  his  audience.  Let  us 
conftder  what  is  moft  important  with  refpect 
to  each  of  thefe  *. 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  eafily  underftood, 
the  four  chief  requifites  are,  A  due  degree  of 
loudnefs  of  voice  ;  Diftin6lnefs  j  Slownefs  § 
and,  Propriety  of  Pronunciation. 

The  firft  attention  of  every  public  fpeaker, 
doubtlefs,  muft  be,  to  make  himfeif  be  heard 
by  all  thofe  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  He  muil 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the  fpace  oc- 
cupied by  the  afiembiy.  This  power  of 
voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural 
talent.  It  is  fo  in  a  good  meafure ;  .but, 
however,  may  receive  confiderable  ailiftance 
from  art.  Much  depends  for  this  purpofe  on 
the  proper  pitch,  and  management  of  the 
voice.  Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  his 
voice  ;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one. 
The  high,  is  that  which  he  ufes  in  calling 
aloud  to  ibme  one  at  a  diftance.  The  low  is, 
when  he  approaches  to  a  whifper.  The  middle 
is,  tlr.u  which  he  employs  in  common  coriver- 
fation,  and  which  he  fhould  generally  ufe  in 
public  difcourfe.  For  it  is  a  great  miftake, 
to  imagine  that  one  muft  take  the  higheft 
.'.  liis  voice,  ir  order  to  be  well  heard  by 
a  great  aflembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  different,  loudneis,  or 

*  On  this  whole  fubje£t,  Mr.  Sheridan's  Lec^ 
tures  on  Elocution  are  very  worthy  of  being  con- 
fulted  j  and  feveral  hints  arg  here  taken  from 
them . 
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flrength  of  found,  with  the  key,  or  note  on  >  appearance  of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel 
which  we  fpeak.  A  fpeaker  may  render  his  !  afTent,  by  mere  vehemence  and  force  of  found, 
voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key  ;  and  j  In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard,  and 
we  ihail  always  be  able  to  give  moft  body,  j  clearly  underftood,  diftinttnefs  of  articulation 
'  moft  perfeveiing  force  of  found,  to  that  pitch  contributes  more,  than  mere  loudnefs  of  found, 
of  voice,  to  winch  in  converfation  we  are  ac-  j  The  quantity  of  found  neceffary  to  fill  even  a 
cuftomed.  Wi.cre.Ts,  by  letting  out  on  our  !  large  (pace,  is  fmaller  than  is  commonly  ima- 
liigheft  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  our-  |  gined  ;  and  with  diftinft  articulation,  a  man 
{elves  lefs  compafs,  and  are  likely  to  flrain  \  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther, 
our  voice  before  we  have  done.  We  fhall  fa-  !  than  the  iirongeft  voice  can  reach  without  it. 
tigue  ourfelves,  and  fpeak  with  pain  j  and  |  To  this,  therefore,  every  public  fpeakev  ought 
whenever  a  mar.  fpeaks  with  pain  to  himfelf,  |  to  pay  great  attention.  He  mult  give  every 
he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by  bis  audience,  found  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and 
Give  the  voice  therefore  full  fhength  and  :  make  every  fyllable,  and  even  every  letter  ia 
f\\«.;i  of  fcund  ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  j  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  dif- 
ordinary  fpeaking  ke  .  Make  it  a  conilant  i  tincYiy  j  without  flurring,  whifpermg,  or  fup- 
rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  prefling  any  of  the  proper  founds, 
than  you  can  afford  without  pain  to  your-  In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  dif- 
ielves,  and  v  :thout  any  extraordinary  effort,  tinclly,  moderation  is  requifite  with  regard  to 
As  long  a?  yon  keep  within  thefe  bounds,  j  the  fpeed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy  of 
the  other- organs  of  fpeech  will  be  at  liberty  to  !  ipeech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all 
difcharge  their  feveial  offices  with  eafe;  and  !  meaning.  I  need  fcarcely  obferve,  that  there 


you  will  ..; ways  have  your  voiae  under  com- 
mand. But  whenever  you  tranfgrefs  thefe 
bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no 
longer  any  management  cf  it.  It  is  an  ufeful 


may  be  alfo  an  extreme  on  the  oppofite  fide 
It  is  obvious,  that  a  lifelefs,  drawling  pro- 
nunciation, which  allows  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  fpeaker, 


rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  i  muft  render  every  difcourfe  infipid  and  fa- 
eye  on  lomc  cf  the  moft  diliant  perfons  in  the  i  tiguing.  But  the  extreme  of  fpeaking  too  faft 
affembly,  and  to  coulider  ourfelves  as  fpeak-  i  is,  much  more  common,  and  requires  the  more 
5ng  to  them.  We  naturally  and  mechanically  to  be  guarded  againU,  becaule,  when  it  has 
Utter  our  words  with  fuch  a  degree  offtrength,  !  gr/wn  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more 
as  to  make  ourfelves  be  heard  by  one  to  j  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce  with 
whom  we  audiefs  ourfeives,  provided  he  be  ;  a  proper  degree  of  flownefs,  and  with  full  and 
within  the  read,  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  clear  articulation,  is  the  raft  thing  to  be  ftu- 
the  csfe  in  common  converfation,  it  will  hold  j  died  by  all  who  begin  to  fpeak  in  public ;  and 
alfo  in  public  fye::kirg.  But  remember,  that  !  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them. 
in  publ-c  as  well  as  in  converfation,  it  is  pof-  j  Such  a  pronunciation  gives  weight  and  dig- 
fibk-  to  offend  by  fpeaking  too  loud.  This  ;  nhy  to  their  difcourfe.  It  is  a  great  am'ftance 
extrerre  hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  j  to  the  voice,  by  the  paufes  and  refts  which  it 
ccn  e  upon  it  in  rumbling  indiftinft  mafles  j  j  allows  it  more  eafily  to  make  j  and  it  enables 
befides  its  giving  the  fpeaker  the  difagreeable  j  the  fpeaker  to  fwell  all  his  ibunds,  both  with 

more 
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more  force  and  more  mufic.  It  affifts  him 
alfo  in  prefcrving  a  due  command  of  himfelf ; 
whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner,  is  apt 
to  excite  that  flutter  of  fpirits,  which  is  the 
greateft  enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the 
way  of  oratory.  "  Pcomptum  fit  os,"  lays 
Quinftilian,  "  non  prseceps,  moderatum,  non 
lentum." 

After  thefe  fundamental  attentions  to  the 
pitch  and  management  of  the  voice,  to  diftincl 
articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  fiow- 
nefs  of  fpeech,  what  a  public  fpeaker  mult,  in 
the  fourth  place,  ftudy,  is  Propriety  of  Pro- 
nunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word, 
which  he  utters,  that  found,  which  the  moft 
polite  ufage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it; 
in  oppofition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provincial 
pronunciation.  This  is  requifite,  both  for 
fpeaking  intelligibly,  and  for  fpeaking  with 
grace  or  beauty.  Inftru&ions  concerning 
this  article,  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice 
only.  But  there  is  one  obfervation,  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the 
Engliih.  language,  every  word  which  confifts 
©f  more  fyllables  than  one,  has  one  accented 
fy  11  able.  The  accent  refts  fometimes  on  the 
vowel,  fometimes  on  the  confonant.  Seldom, 
or  never,  is  there  more  than  one  accented  fyl- 
luble  in  any  Englifh  word,  however  long ;  and 
the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice 
ta  mark  that  fyllable  by  a  ftronger  percuiTion, 
and  to  pafs  more  flightly  over  the  reft.  Now, 
after  we  have  learned  the  proper  feats  of  thefe 
accents,  it  is  an  important  rule,  to  give  every 
word  juft  the  fame  accent  in  public  fpeaking, 
as  in  common  difcourfe.  Many  perfons  err 
in  this  refpeft.  When  they  fpeak  in  public, 
and  with  folemnity,  they  pronounce  the  fyU 
lables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they 
do  at  other  times.  They  dwell  upon  them, 
and  protract  them  j  they  multiply  accents  on  I 
8 


the  fame  word  j  from  a  miftaken  notion,  that 
it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  difcourfe » 
and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public  declamation. 
Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  grentelt  faults  that 
can  be  committed  in  pronunciation  ;  it  makes 
what  is  called  a  theatrical  or  mouthing  man- 
ner i  and  gives  an  artificial  affected  air  to 
fpeech,  which  detracts  greatly  both  from  its 
agreeabJenefs,  and  its  impreflion. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  thofe  higher  parts 
of  Delivery,  by  ftudying  which,  a  fpe:tk.er 
has  fomething  farther  in  view  than  merely  to 
render  himielf  intelligible,  and  leeks  to  give 
grace  and  force  to  what  he  utters.  Thefe 
may  be  comprifed  under  four  heads,  Emphafi?, 
Paufes»  Tones,  and  Gellures.  Let  me  only 
premife  in  general,  to  what  I  am  to  fay  con- 
cerning them,  that  attention  to  thefe  articles 
of  Delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined, 
as  fonic-  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  difcourfe  ; 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requifite, 
and  as  much  (kill  difplayed,  in  adapting  em- 
phafes,  paufes,  tones,  and  geftures,  properly, 
to  calm  and  plain  fpeaking  :  and  the  effect  of 
a  juft  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  every 
part  of  a  fubjecl,  be  found  of  high  importance 
for  commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what 
is  fpoken. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  Emphafis  ;  by  this  is 
meant  a  ftronger  and  fuller  found  of  voice,  by 
which  we  diftinguifh  the  accented  fyllable  of 
fome  word,  on  which  we  defign  to  lay  parti- 
cular ftrefs,  and  to  fhow  how  it  affefts  the  reft 
of  the  fentence.  Sometimes  the  emphatic 
word  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  particular 
tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  ftronger  accent. 
On  the  right  management  of  the  emphafis, 
depends  the  whole  life  and  fpirit  of  every  dif- 
courfe. If  no  emphafis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  is  difcourfe  rendered  heavy 
A  4  and 
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and  lifelefs,  but  the  meaning  left  often  ambi- 
guous. If  the  emphafis  be  placed  wrong,  we 
pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly. 
To  give  a  common  inftance  ;  fuch  a  fimple 
queftion  as  this  :  "  Do  you  ride  to  town  to- 
day ?"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  dif- 
ferent acceptations,  according  as  the  emphafis 
is  differently  placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be 
pronounced  thus  :  Do  you  ride  to  town  to- 
day ?  the  anfwer  may  naturally  be,  No  j  I 
fend  my  fer<vant  in  my  ftead.  If  thus  ;  Do 
you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Anfwer,  No  j  I 
intend  to  fwalk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to- 
day ?  No  j  I  ride  out  into  the  fields.  Do 
you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No  j  but  I  (hall  to- 
morrow. In  like  manner,  in  folemn  dif- 
courfe,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of  an  ex- 
prefTion  often  depend  on  the  accented  word  j 
end  we  may  prefent  to  the  hearers  quite  differ- 
ent views  of  the  fame  fentiment,  by  placing 
the  emphafis  differently.  In  the  following 
words  of  our  Saviour,  obferve  in  what  differ- 
.ent  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  according  as 
the  words  are  pronounced.  t(  Judas,  be- 
trayeft  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kifs  ?" 
JSetrxyeft  thou — makes  the  reproach  turn,  on 
the  infamy  of  treachery. — Betrayeft  tbou — 
makes  it  reft,  upon  Judas's  connection  with 
his  mafter.  Betrayeft  thou  the  Son  of  Man— 
refts  it,  upon  cur  Saviour's  peribnal  charac- 
ter and  eminence.  Betrayeft  thou  the  Son  of 
Man  with  a  kifs  ?  turns  it  upon  his  proftitut- 
ing  the  fignal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the 
purpofe  of  a  mark  of  deftru6tion. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management 
of  the  emphafis,  the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the 
only  rule  poffible  to  be  given,  is,  that  the 
fpeaker  ftudy  to  attain  a  juft  conception  of  the 
force  and  fpirit  of  thofe  fentiments  which  he 
is  to  pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  emphafis 


with  exact  propriety,  is  a  conftant  exercife  of 
good  fenle  and  attention.  It  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  inconfiderable  attainment.  It  is  one 
of  the  greateft  trials  of  a  true  and  juft  tafte  ; 
and  muft  arife  from  feeling  delicately  our- 
felves,  and  from  judging  accurately  of  what 
is  fitteft  to  ftrike  the  feelings  of  others. 
There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of  plain 
profe,  read  by  one  who  places  the  feveral  em- 
phaies  every  where  with  tafte  and  judgment, 
and  by  one  who  neglects  or  miftakes  them,  as 
there  is  between  the  fame  tune  played  by  th« 
moft  mafterly  hand,  or  by  the  moft  bungling 
performer. 

In  all  prepared  difcourfes,  it  would  be  of 
great  ufe,  if  they  were  read  over  or  rehearfed 
in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  fearch 
for  the  proper  emphafes  before  they  were  pro- 
nounced in  public  j  marking,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  in 
every  fentence,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  weighty 
and  affecting  parts  of  the  difcourfe,  and  fixing 
them  well  in  memory.  Were  this  attention 
cftener  beftowed,  were  this  part  of  pronunci- 
ation ftudied  with  more  exactnefs,  and  not 
left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  common- 
ly done,  public  fpeakers  would  find  their  care 
abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remarkable  effects 
which  it  would  produce  upon  their  audience. 
Let  me  caution,  at  the  fame  time,  againft  one 
error,  that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words 
too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  referve  in 
the  ufe  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any 
weight.  If  they  recur  too  often  ;  if  a  fpeaker 
attempts  to  render  every  thing  which  he  fays 
of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  ftrong 
emphafes,  we  ibon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to 
them.  To  crowd  every  fentence  with  em- 
phatical words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages 
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f>i  a.  book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to 
the  effect,  is  juft  the  lame  with  uiing  no  fuch 
diftinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphafis,  the  Paufes  in  fpeaking 
demand  attention.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
firft,  emphatical  panics  ;  and  next,  fuch  as 
mark  the  distinctions  of  fenfe.  An  empha- 
tical panic  is  made,  after  fomething  has  been 
(ml  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we 
want  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Some- 
times, before  fuch  a  thing  is  faid,  we  ufher  it 
•in  with  a  paufe  of  this  nature.  Such  panics 
have  the  fame  effect  as  a  ftrong  emphafes,  and 
are  fubject  to  the  fame  rules  j  elpecially  to  the 
caution  juft  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them 
too  frequently.  For,  as  they  excite  uncom- 
mon attention,  and  of  courle  raife  expecta- 
tion, if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not 
fully  anfwerable  to  fuch  expe6tation,  they  oc- 
cafion  difappointment  and  diiguft. 

But  the  moft  frequent  and  the  principal  ufe 
of  paufes,  is  to  mark  the  divifions  of  the  fenie, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  allow  the  fpeaker  to 
draw  his  breath  ;  and  the  proper  and  grace- 
ful adjuftment  of  fuch  paufes,  is  one  of  the 
moft  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery. 
In  ail  public  fpeaking,  the  management  of 
the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  fo  as 
not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one 
another,  which  have  fo  intimate  a  connection, 
that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
fame  breath,  and  without  the  leaft  feparation. 
Many  a  fentence  is  miferably  mangled,  and 
the  force  of  the  emphafis  totally  lolt,  by  dm- 
iions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  fpeaking, 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  fupply 
of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a 
great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  mull 
be  drawn  only  at  the  end  yf  3  period,  when 


the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  eafil.y  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when 
the  voice  is  only  fufpended  for  a  moment ; 
and,  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al- 
ways a  fufficient  Itock  for  carrying  on  the 
longell  fentence,  without  improper  interrup- 
tions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  fpeaking,  mall  'nave 
formed  to  himfelf  a  certain  melody  or  tune, 
which  requires  reft  and  paufes  of  its  own, 
diftinct  from  thofe  of  the  fenfe,  he  has,  un- 
doubtedly, contracted  one  of  the  worit  habits 
into  which  a  public  fpraker  can  fall.  It  is 
the  fenfe  which  fhould  always  rule  the  paufes 
of  the  voice  j  for  wherever  there  is  any  fen- 
fible  fufpenfion  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  al- 
ways led  to  expect  fomething  correfponding 
in  the  meaning.  Faufes  in  pnblic  difcourfe, 
rriuft  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
utter  curfelves  in  ordinary,  ieniible  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  not  upon  the  ftiff,  artificial  manner 
which  \ve  acquire  from  reading  bocks  accord- 
ing to  the  common  punctuation.  The  gene- 
ral run  of  punctuation  is  v"ery  arbitrary  ;  of- 
ten  capricious  and  falfe  ;  and  dictates  an  uni- 
formity of  tone  in  the  paufes,  which  is  ex- 
tremely difagreeable ;  for  we  are  to  obferve, 
that  to  render  paufes  graceful  and  exprefllve, 
they  muft  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place, 
but  alfo  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of 
voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  thefe  paufes  is 
intimated  ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of 
them,  which  can  never  be  exactly  meafured. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  a  flight  and  fimple  fuf- 
penfion of  voice  that  is  proper  ;  fometimes  a 
degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required  ; 
and  fometimes  that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence, 
which  denotes  the  fentence  finished.  In  all 
thefj  cafes,  we  are  to  regulate  ourfelves,  by  at- 
tending to  ths  manner  in  which  nature  teaches 
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us  to  fpeak  when  engaged  in  real  and  earned  ' 
dii ecu rie with  others. 

When  we   are   reading  or   reciting  verfe, 
there  is  a   peculiar  thmcuity  in  making  the 
paufes  juftly.     The  diMicu'ty  arifes  from  the 
me'.G'.ly  of  frerfe,  which   dictates    to  the  ear 
:  its  own  ;  and  to  adjull  and 
und  theft  properly  w;rh  the  panics  of 
th     U  .;e,  fo  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor 
'he  unduUar.ding,    is  fo  very   nice  a 
rr.at. «".•-,  thai  it   if    no  wonder  we  lo   feidorn 
meet  wills    good   readers   of   poetry      There 
.  o  kinds   of  pauies  that  belong  to  the 
of  verfe  j  one  is,  the  paufe  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  acd  the  other,  the  crefural  paufe  in 
the  middle  of  it.    Wi'.h  regard  to  the  paufe  at 
the  civ!  of  the  line,  v/hir;->  marks  that  flrain  or 
verfe  to  be  finifhed,  rhyme  iendeis  this  always 
ien'ible,  and  in  fume  mev.ini-e  compels  us  to 
obferve  it   in   our  pronunciation.     In  blank 
verfe,  wheie  there  is  a  grrs«er  liberty  permit- 
ted  of  rumiirg    the  lines  into  one  ar,.  UKT, 
ioinetimes  without  any  fufpenfion  in  the  fenfe, 
it  has   K-en    nv.ide   a    queftion,   Whether,  in 
reading  fuch  verie  with  propriety,  any 
tzu  all  iho'dd  b<J  paid  to  the  clofe  of  a  line  ? 
On  the  ftage,  where  the  appearance  of  fpeak  - 
ing  in  verle  ihould  always  be  avoided,  there 
can,  I  thin':,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  clofe  of 
fuch   lines   aG   moke  no  panic   in  the  fenfe, 
Ihould  'iot  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear. 
But  or  o'her  Occafiojris,  this  were  improper  : 
for  what  is  the  ufe  of  melody,  or  for  what  end 
:C  pcet  compofed  in  verfe,  if,  in  reading 
his  lines,  we  fcpprefs  his  numbers  j    and  de- 
grade '..hei-n,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere 
•prcfe  ?  We  ougljr,  th.erefore,  certainly  to  read 
blank  ;-'erfe  ib  as  to  make  every  line  fenfible 
to  the  es.r.     At  the  fame  time,  in  .'icing  foj 
every  appearance  of  ling-fong  and  tone  mutt 
he  carefully  guarded  againft.     T!ie  clofe  of 


the  line,  where  it  makes  no  paufe  in  the  mean- 
ing, ought  to  be  marked,  not  by  fuch  a  tone 
as  is  ufed  in  fmifhing  a  lenience,  i>ur  without 
either  letting  ihe  voice  fall  pr  elevating  it,  it 
(hould  be  marked  only  by  fuch  a  (light  fuf- 
penfion  of  found,  as  may  diftinguifh  the  paf- 
ihge  from  one  line  to  another,  without  injur- 
ing the  meaning-. 

The  other  kind  of  muilcal  pnufe,  is  that 
which  falls  fomewhere  about  the  iniildle  of  the 
verfe,  and  divides  it  into  two  hen.iltichs  ;  a 
paufe,  not  fo  great  as  that  which  belongs  to 
the  ciofe  of  the  line,  but  tlill  fenfibie  to  an  or- 
dinary car.  This,  which  is  called  the  aefural 
paufe,  in  the  French  heroic  vent  falls  uni- 
formly in  the  middle  of  the  line,  in  the  Eng- 
lifh,  it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  jth 
fyiiahles  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where 
the  verfe  is  fo  conftru&ed  that  this  caefural 
pauff  coincides  \^'ith  the  iliyhtell  pauie  or  di- 
viiion  in  the  lenle,  the  lin  •  cm  be  read  ealilyj 
as  in  the  two  firil  verfes  of  Mr.  J->i>pe'b  Mff- 
fjah, 

Ye  nymphs  of  S<Myma  !    begin  the  fong  ; 
Tu  heavenly  themet,  fublimpr  ftralns  belong  j 

Rut  if  it  fliall  happen  that  words,  which,  havre 
fuch  a  ilricl:  and  iiv.irmte  conne61i^  n,  as  not 
to  bear  even  a  momentary  feparatiohj  are  di- 
vided from  one  another  by  this  coefural  paufe, 
we  then  feel  a  fort  of  llruggle  between  the 
fenfe  and  the  found,  which  rendeis  it  ditTicult 
to  r.-?d  fuch  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of 
proper  pi  enunciation  in  fuch  cafes  is,  t>>  re- 
gard only  the  paufe  which  the  fenfe  forms  j 
and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  ncg- 
Ic-il  of  the  caefural  paufe  may  rn,ake  the  line 
frnmd  foyiewhat  unharmoniqufly  ;  but  the 
effect  would  be  mud}  v/orfe,  if  the  fenfe  were 
facrificed  to  the  found.  For  inilance,  in  tlie 
following  line  of  Milton^ 
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—What  in  me  is  dirk, 

Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raife  and  fupport. 

The  fenfe  clearly  dilates  the  paufe  after 
"  illumine,"  at  the  end  of  the  third  fyllable, 
which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly ;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be 
:d,  "  illumine"  Jhouid  be  connected 
with  what  follows,  and  the  paufe  not  made 
till  the  4-th  or  6th  fyllable.  So  in  the  follow- 
ing line  of  Mr.  Pope's  (Epiftle  to  Dr,  Ar- 
buthnot)  : 

1  fit,  with  fad  civility  I  read  : 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caelural  paufe 
as  falling  after  "  fad,"  the  4th  fy liable.  But 
it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any 
paufe  there,  fo  as  to  feparate  "  fad"  and  '•'  ci- 
vility." The  fenfe  admits  of  no  other  paufe 
than  after  the  fecond  fyllable  "  fit,"  which 
therefore  in^tr.  be  the  only  paufe  made  in  the 
reading. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  Tones  in  pro- 
nunciation, which  are  different  both  from  em- 
phafis  and  panics  ;  c®n  lifting  in  the  modula- 
tion of*  the  voice;,  the  notes  or  variations  of 
found  which  we  employ  in  public  (peaking. 
How  trr-tch  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and 
of  difcourfe,  muft  depend  on  thefe,  will 
appenr  from  this  (ingle  confederation  ;  that  to 
a 'mo  ft  every  fentiment  we  utter,  more  efpe- 
cially  to  every  ftrong  emotion,  nature  hath 
i  forne  peculhr  tone  of  voice  j  Jnfo- 
ihat:  he  who  ihould  tell  another  that  he 
UM.S  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in  a  tone 
wlviv  did  not  fuit  fuch  emotions,  inftead  of 
being  believed,  would  be  laughed  at.  Sym- 
pathy is  one  ot  the  moft  powertul  principles 
bv  which  peri'u  £  five  difcourfe  works  its  ef- 
fv't.  The  fpeakei  endeavours  to  trunsfuie 


into  his  hearers  his  own  fentiments  and  emo- 
tions ;  which  he  can  never  be  fuccefsful  in 
doing,  unlefs  he  utters  them  in  fuch  a  mar* 
ner  as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels 
them  *.  The  proper  exprefllon  of  tone?, 
therefore,  deferves  to  be  attentively  ftudied 
by  every  one  who  would  he  a  fuccefsful 
.  orator. 

The   greateft   and   moft   material   raftruc- 

j  tion  which  can  be  given  for  this  purpofe  is, 

1  to  form  the  tones  of  public  fpeaking  upon  the 

tones,  of  fenfible  and  animated  converfation. 

We  may  obferve  that  every  man,  when  he  is 

much   in  earneft  in  common  difcourfe.  when 

he  is  engaged  in  fpeaking  on   fome  fubject 

,  which  interefts  him  nearly,  has  an  eloquent  cr 

i  perfuafive  tone  and  manner.     What   is  the 

|  reafon  of  our  being  often  fo  frigid  and  unper- 

J  fuafive  in  public  difcourfe,  but_our  departing 

(  from  the  natural  tone  of  fpeaking,  and  deli- 

'  vering  ourfelves  in  an  affccled,  artificial  man- 


*  <f  All  that  pafles  "m  the  mind  of  man  may  be 

'*  reduced  to  two  clafles,  which  I  call,  Ideas,  and 

<;   Emotions.      By    Ideas,    I    mean    all    thoughts 

"  which  rife  and  pal's  in  fucceffion  in  the  mind  : 

<*  By  Emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  ar- 

"  ranging,  combining,  and  feparating  its  ideas  f 

as  well  as  all  the  erVccls  produced  6n  the  mind 

itftlf   by  thofe' ideas,    From   the    more;  violent 

agitation  cf  the  palTions,  to  the  calmer  teelinjjs 

p-.Kin.ued   by  the  opcracion  of  the  intellect  and 

the  fancy.      In  fliort,  thought  is  the  object  of 

the  one,  internal   feeling  of  the  other.     That 

"  which  ferves  to  exprc.iV  the  former,  I  call  the 

"  Language  of  Ideas  j    and  the  latter,   the    lan- 

11  gua^e  of  Emotions.    Words  arc  the  figns*of  the 

ft  "one,  tones  of  the  other.     Without  the  «fe  of 

<c  thde  two  forts  of  language,  it  is  impo.mhle  to' 

(f  communicate  througn  the  ear  art  that  paJlcs  in 

'<  the  mind  of  man." 
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ner  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  abiurd  than  to 
imagine,  that  as  fcon  as  one  mounts  a  pulpit, 
or  rites  in  a  public  aflembly,  he  is  inftantly  to 
lay  afide  the  voice  with  which  he  expreffes 
himfelf  in  private ;  to  aflume  a  new,  ftudied 
tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his 
natural  manner.  This  has  vitiated  ail  deli- 
very ;  this  has  given  rife  to  cant  and  tedious 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modern 
public  fpeaking,  efpecially  in  the  pulpit.  Men 
departed  from  nature  5  and  fought  to  give  a 
beauty  or  force/  as  they  imagined,  to  their  dif- 
courfe, by  fuUftituting  certain  ftudied  mufical 
tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  expreflions 
of  fentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natu- 
ral difcourfe.  Let  every  public  fpeaker  guard 
againft  this  error.  Whether  he  fpeak  in  a 
private  room,  or  in  a  great  affembly,  let  him 
remember  that  he  ftill  fpeaks.  Follow  na- 
ture :  confider-  how  flue  teaches  you  to  utter 
any  fentiment  or  feeling,  of  your  heart.  Ima- 
gine a  fubjecl  of  debate  {railed  in  convocation 
among  grave  and  wife,  men,  and  yourfelf  bear- 
ing a  fhare  in  it.  Think  after  wharmanner, 
with  what  tones  and  inflexions,  'of  voice,  you 
would  on  fuch  an  oecalion  exprefs  yourfelf, 
•when  you  were  mow  in  earned,  and  fought 
moll  to  be  liftened  to.  Cany  thtfe  with  you 
to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any  public  af- 
fembly j-  let  thefe  be  the  foundation  of  your 
manner  of  pronouncing  there  5  and  you  will 
take  the  fureft'  method  of  rendering  your  de- 
livery both  agreeable  and  perfuative. 

I  have  faid,  Let  thefe  converfntion  tones 
be  the  foundation  of  public  pronunciation  j 
for,  on  force  occafion?,  fokmri  public  fpe-ik- 
ing  requires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the. 
ftrain  of  common  diicourie.  In  a  formal. 
ftudied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  Ityle,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  leniences,  prompt,  alinolt 


necefTarily,  a  modulation  of  voice  more  rounds 
ed,  and  bordering  more  upon  murk,  than  con- 
'verfation  admits.  This  gives  rife  to  what  is 
called,  the  Declaiming  Manner.  But  though 
this  mode  of  pronunciation  runs  confiderably 
beyond  ordinary  difcourfe,  yet  ftill  it  mutt 
have,  for  its  bafis,  the  natural  tones  of  grave 
and  dignified  converfation,  I  muft  obferve, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  conftant  indulgence 
of  a  declamatory  manner,  is  not  favourable 
either  to  good  composition,  or  good  delivery  ; 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  fpeakers 
into  that  monotony  of  tone  and  cadence, 
which  is  ib  generally  complained  of.  Where- 
as, he  who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  deli- 
very upon  a  fpeaking  manner,  is  not  likely 
ever  to  become  difagreeable  through  mono- 
tony. He  will  have  the  fume  natural  variety 
in  his  tones,  which  a  perfon  has  in  converfa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  perfection  of  delivery  re- 
quires both  thefe  different  manners,  that  of 
fpeaking  with  livelintfs  and  cafe,  and  that  of 
declaiming  with  ftatelinefs  and  dignity,  to  be 
-I  by  one  man  ;  and  to  be  employed  by 
him,  according  as  the  different  parts  of  his 
difcourfe  require  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by 
many  j  the  greateft  part  of  public  fpeakers 
allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed  altoge- 
ther accidentally,  according  as  fome  turn  of 
vo'ce  appears  to  them  moft  beautiful,  or  fome 
artificial  model  has  caught  their  fancy  j  and 
acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronun- 
ciation, which  they  can  never  vary.  But  the 
capital  direction,  which  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expref- 
iing  every  fentiment  from  thole  which  nature 
dictates  to  us,  in  converfation  with  others  ;  to 
fpeak  always  with  her  voice  5  and  not  to  form 
to  oLiiielves  a  fantaitic  public  manner,  from 

au 
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an  abfurd  fancy  of  its  being  more  beautiful 
than  a  natural  one  *. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  Gefture,  or  what 
is  called  Action  in  public  difcourfe.  Some 
nations  animate  their  words  in  common  con- 
verfation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body 
than  others  do.  The  French  and  the  Italians 
are,  in  this  refpeft,  much  more  fprigbtly  than 
we.  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  per- 
fon  fo  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  accompany  their 
words  with  fome  actions  and  gefticulations, 
on  all  occafions,  when  they  are  much  in  ear- 
neft.  It  is  therefore  unnatural  in  a  public 
fpeaker,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  that  earneftnefs 
and  ferioufnefs  which  he  ought  to  mew  in  all 
affairs  of  moment,  to  remain  quite  unmoved 
in  his  outward  appearance  ;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  ex- 
preffion  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  his  gef- 
ture.  t 

The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of 
action,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  what  I 
gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.     Attend  to  the  j 
looks  and  geftures,  in  which  earneftnefs,  in- 
dignation, companion,  or  i.ny  other  emotion,  I 
discovers  itfelf  to  moil  advantage  in  the  com-  j 
mon  intercourfe  of  men  ;  and  let  thefe  be  your  j 
model.     Some  of  thefe  looks  and  geftures  are 

*  "  Loquere,"  (fays  an  author  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, who  has  written  a  Treatife  in  Verfe,  de  Geftu 
et  Voce  Oratoris) 

"  Loquere  ;  hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 

Ut  nemo;   at  tensa  declamaret  omnia  voce. 
ft  Tu  loquere,  ut  mos  eft  hominum  ;  Boat  &  latrat 

ille: 

"  Hie  ululat ;   rudit  hie  (fari  fi  talia  dignum  eft)  ; 
**  Non  hominem  vox  ulla  fonat  ratione  loquen- 
tem." 

Jo  ANNS  s  Luc  AS,  de  Geftu  et  Voce, 
Lib.  II.  Paris  1675. 
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common  to  all  men;  and  there  arealfo  certain 
peculiarities  of  manner  which  diftinguifh  every 
individual.  A  public  fpeaker  mult  take  that 
manner  which  is  moft  natural  to  himfelf.  For 
it  is  here  juft  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  fpeaker  to  form  to  himfelf  a  certain 
let  of  motions  and  geftures,  which  he  thinks 
moft  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practife 
thefe  in  public,  without  their  having  any  cor- 
refpbridence  to  the  manner  which  is  natural  to 
him  in  private.  His  geftures  and  motions 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expreffion  which 
nature  has  dictated  to  himj  and,  unltfs  this 
be  the  cafe,  it  is  impofllble,  by  means  of  any 
lludy,  to  avoid  their  appearing  ftiff  and 
forced. 

However,  although  nature  mufl  be  the 
ground-work,  I  admit  that  there  is  room  in 
this  matter  for  fome  ftudy  and  art.  For 
many  perfons  are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the 
motions  which  they  make  5  and  this  ungrace- 
ful nefs  might,  in  part  at  leaft,  be  reformed 
by  application  and  care.  The  ftudy  of  action 
in  public  fpeaking,  contifts  chiefly  in  guarding, 
againft  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions,, 
and  in  learning  to  perform  fuch  as  are  natural 
to  the  fpeaker,  in  the  moft  becoming  manner. 
For  this  end,  it  has  been  advifed  by  writers  on 
this  fubiect,  tc  practice  before  a  mirror,  where 
one  may  fee,  and  judge  of  his  own  geftures.- 
But  I  am  afrakl,  perfons  are  not  always  the 
beft  judges  of  the  graceful riefs  of  their  owj* 
motions :  and  one  mav  Declaim  long  ei.-^\p;!i 
before  a  miVror,  without  correcting  any  of  iiis 
faults.  The  jud'ji^ent  .  f  a  friend,  whofe 
good  taire  they  can  truft,  v\\\  be  t^und  of 
much  greater  advantage  to  beginners,  than  any 
mirror  they  can  ufe.  With  regard  to  parti-. 
cniar  rules  concerning  nclionand  gefticular.on, 
Qu_in6lil;an  his  ;! -liv;  reJ  a  great  many,  I'M 
the  laft  chapter  of  the  nth  Book  of  h  s  Ia- 
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ftitutions  ;  and  all  the  modern  writers  on  this 
fubject  have  clone  little  elfe  but  tranflate  them. 
I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  fuch  rules,  deliver- 
ed either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can  be  of 
much  ufe,  unlefs  perfons  law  them  exempli- 
fied before  their  eyes  *. 

I  fliall  only  add  further  on  this  head  that 
in  order  to  fucceed  well  in  delivery,  nothing 
is  more  necefTary  than  for  a  fpeaker  to  guard 
againit  a  certain  flutter  of  fpirits,  which  is 
peculiarly  incident  to  thcfe  who  begin  to  fpeak 
in  public.  He  muft  endeavour  above  all 
thir.gs  to  be  recollected,  and  matter  ot"  himfelf. 
For  this  end,  he  will  find  nothing  of  more  ufe 
to  him,  than  to  Ihidy  to  become  wholly  en- 
gaged in  bisiubjeclj  to  be  poflefled  with  a 
fenfe  of  its  importance  or  ferioufnefs  j  to  be 
concerned  much  more  to  perfuade  than  to 
plea/e.  He  will  generally  pleafe  m  .ft,  when 
pieafmg  is  not  his  ible  nor  chief  aim.  This 
is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method  of 

*  The  few  following  hints  only  I  fhall  adven- 
ture to  throw  out,  in  cafe  they  may  be  of  any  fer- 
vice.  When  fpeaking  in  public,  one  fhould  ftudy  to 
prcferve  as  much  dignity  as  poftible  in  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  poiture  is  gene- 
rally to  be  chofen  :  Handing  firm,  fo  as  to  have  the 
fulleft  and  freeft  'command  of  all  his  motions ;  any 
inclination  which  is  ufed,  fliould  be  forwards  to. 
wards  the  hewers,  which  is  a  natural  expreflion  of 
earneftnefs.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief 
rule  is,  that  it  fhouid  correfpond  with  the  nature 
of  the  difcourfe,  and  when  no  particular  emotion 
is  expreffed,  aj'erious  and  manly  look  is  always  the 
beft.  The  eyes  ftv>'jl<i  never  be  fixed  cloie  on  any 
one  object,  but  move  ealily  round  the  audience. 
In  the.  motions  made  with  the  hands,  con  fills  the 
chief  part  of  geiture  in  fpeaking.  The  Ancients 
condemned  all  motions  performed  by  the  left  hand 
alone  j  but  1  am  not  fenfible,  that  thefe  are  always 
offenfive,  though  it  is  natural  i'or  the  right  hand  to 


railing  one's  fe'f  above  that  timid  and  baftiful 
regard  to  an  audience,  which  is  fo  ready  to 
dii concert  a  fpeaker,  both  as  to  what  he  is  to 
fay,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  faying  it. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earneft  ad- 
monition to  guard  again  ft  all  affectation,  which 
is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  J-et  ycur 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own  ;  neither 
imitated  from  another,  in  or  affumed  upon 
fome  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural  to 
you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  ac- 
companied with  feveral  defects,  yet  is  likely 
to  pleafe;  becaufe  itfhows  us  a  man;  becatite 
it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the 
heart.  Whereas  a  delivery  attended  with 
feveral  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be 
not  eai'y  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of 
art  and  affect a.tion,  never-fails  to  difguft.  To 
attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  perfectly 
graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect;  fo 
many  natural  talents  being  requifite  to  concur 

be   more   frequently  employed.     Warm  emotions 
demand  the  motion  of  both  hands    correfponding 
together.     But  whether  one  gesticulates  with  one 
or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important   rule,  that 
all  his  motions  fhould  be   free  and  eafy.     Narrow 
and  ftraightened  movements  are  generally  ungrace- 
ful;  for  which  reafon,    motions  made  with    the 
hands  are   directed   to  proceed   from  the  ihoulder, 
rather    than    from    the    elbow.        Perpendicular 
movements  too  with  the  hands,    that  is,  in  the 
ilraieht  line  up  and  down,  which  Shakefpeare,  in 
Hamiet,  calls,  "  f awing  the  air  with  the  hand," 
are  feldom  good.    Oblique  morions  arc,  in  general, 
the  mod  graceful.     Too    fuddcn   and  iiimble  mo- 
tions liiould  be  likewife  avoided.     Earneftr  - 
be  fully  exprtfied  without    them.     Shak<" 
directions  on  this  head,  are  full  ot 
<«  ufe  all  gently,"  fays  he,  "  and  ir  .. 
{t  rent  and  ^cmpeft  ofpaffion,  acquire    a 
"  ra;ice  that  may  givq  it;  IJrooothnefs,'* 
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in  forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  as  to  the 
y  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  per- 
manner,  is  within  the  power  of  mod 
j;  if  they  will  only  unit-urn  falfc  an 
.••f  habits;  if  they  will  allow  themlMves 
t  *  follow  nature,  and  will  fpeak  in  public,  as 
they  do  in  o  ivate,  when  they  fpeak  in  earned, 
and  from  the  heart.  If  one  has  naturally  any 
grois  ('••fe.Sts  in  his  voice  or  geftures,  he  begins 
at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  attempts  at  reforming 
them  only  when  he  is  to  fpeak  in  public  :  he 
fliould  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private 
manner  of  fpeaking;  and  then  carry  to  the 
public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed.  For 
when  :\  fpeaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  dif- 
courfe,  he  mould  not  be  then  employing  his 
attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
his  rones  and  his  geftures.  If  he  be  fo  em- 
ployed, ftudy  and  affeclation  will  appear. 
1-Ie  cu^ht  to  be  then  quite  in  earned}  wholly 
occupied  with  his  fubjecl  and  his  fentiments ; 
leaving  nature,  and  previously  formed  habits, 
;o  prompt  and  fugged  his  manner  of  delivery. 


II. 

Means  of  improving  }n  Eloquence. 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  different 
kinds  of  public  fpeaking,  of  the  compofi 
tion,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  diicourfe.  Be- 
fore I  finifh  this  fubjeft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fugged  fome  things  concerning  the  propereft 
means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public 
fpeaking,  and  the  mod  jiecelTary  ftudies  for 
that  purpofe. 

To  be  an  eloquent  fpeaker,   in  the  proper 
the  word,  is  far  from  being  either  a 


common  or  an  eafy  attainment.  Indeed  to 
compofj  a  florid  harangue  on  fome  popular 
topic,  and  to  deliver  it  io  as  to  amufe  an  au- 
dience, is  a  matter  not  very  difficult.  But 
fl  ough  fome  piaife  be  due  to  thi>,  yet  the 
idea,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of 
eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great 
exerlion  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the  art 
of  being  periuafive  and  commanding}  the  art, 
not  of  pleafing  the  fancy  merely,  but  of  fpeak- 
ing both  to  the  underdanding  and  to  the  heart  j 
of  intereding  the  hearers  in  fuch  a  degree,  as 
to  feize  and  carry  them  along  with  us;  and 
to  leave  them  with  a  deep  and  drong  impref- 
iion  of  what  they  have  heard.  How  many 
talents,  natural  and  acquired,  mud  concur  for 
carrying  this  to  perfection  !  A  drong,  lively, 
and  warm  imagination ;  quick  ienfibility  of 
heart,  joined  wkh  folid  judgment,  good  fenfe, 
and  pretence  of  mind;  all  improved  by  great 
j  and  long  attention  lo  dyle  and  composition  j 
and  fupported  alfo  by  the  exterior,  yet  im- 
portant qualifications,  of  a  graceful  manner, 
a  pretence  not  ungainly,  and  a  full  and  tune- 
able voice.  How  little  reafon  to  wonder,  that 
a  perfect  and  accomplished  orator  fhcuid  be 
one  of  the  characters  that  is  mod  rarely  to  be 
found ! 

Let  us  not  defpair,  however.  Between 
mediocrity  and  perfection  there  is  a  very  wu'e 
interval.  There  are  many  intermediate  1'paces, 
which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  and  the 
more  rare  and  difficult  that  complete  perfection 
is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  of  approaching  to 
it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The 
number  of  orators  who  dand  in  the  higheft 
clafs  is,  perhaps,  fmalier  than  the  number  of 
poets  who  are  foremod  in  poetic  fame  ;  but  the 
dudy  of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above  that 
of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  mud  be  an 
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eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  fup- 
portablej 


Mediocribus  effe  poet's 


Kon    homines,    non  Di,    non   concefiere  co- 
lumnte*. 

In  Eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one 
may  poffefs  a  moderate  Nation  with  dignity. 
Eloquence  admits  of"  a  great  many  different 
frrms:  plain  and  fnnple,  as  well  as  high  and 
pathetic}  and  a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the 
latter,  may  fhine  with  much  reputation  and 
ufefulnefs  in  the  former. 

Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  moft  to 
form  an  orator,  is  a  trifling  enquiry.  Tn  all 
attainments  whatever,  nature  vmift  be  the 
prime  agent.  Shemuft  beftow  the  original 
talents.  She  muft  fow  the  feeds  5  but  culture 
is  requifite  for  bringing  thofe  feeds  to  perfec- 
tion. Nature  muft  always  have  done  fome- 
\vhat ;  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to 
be  done  by  art.  This  is  certain,  that  fludy 
and  difcipfine  are  more  neceflary  for  the  im- 
provement of  natural  genius  in  oratory,  than 
they  are  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
though  poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  affiftance 
from  critical  art,  yet  a  poet,  without  any  aid 
from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can 
rife  higher  than  a  public  fpenker  can  do,  who 
-has  never  given  attention  to  the  rules  of  ftyle, 
*ompofition,  and  delivery.  Homer  formed 
fiimfelf  ;  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed 
by  the  help  of  much  labour,  and  of  many 
afllftances  derived  from  the  labour  of  others. 

After   the/e   preliminary  obfervations,    let 
MS  proceed  to  the  main  delign  of  this  lecture  ; 

*  For  God  and  man,  and  lettered  poft  denies, 
That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  fize. 


to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  improve- 
ment in  eloquence. 

In  the  firft  place,  what  (rands  higheft  in 
the  order  of  means,  is  perfonal  chara6ter  and 
difpofition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent 
or  perfuafive  fpeaker,  nothing  is  more  necef- 
fary  than  to  be  a  virtuous  man.  This  was  a 
favourite  pofition  among  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians :  "  Non  pofle  oratorem  efie  nifi  virum 
"  bonura."  To  find  any  Juch  connection 
between  virtue  and  one  of  the  higheft  liberal 
arts,  muft  give  pleafure  j  and  it  can,  I  think, 
be  clearly  (hewn,  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  connec- 
tion here  alledged,  is  undoubtedly  found  in 
truth  and  reafoti. 

For,  confider  firft,  Whether  any  thing  con- 
ributes  more  to  perfuafion,  than  the  opinion 
which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  difmterefted- 
nefs,  candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities 
of  the  perfon  who  endeavours  to  perfuade  ? 
Thefe  give  weight  and  force  to  every  thing 
which  he  utters  ;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to 
it ;  they  difpofe  us  to  liften  with  attention  and 
pleafure;  and  create  a  fecret  partiality  in  fa- 
vour of  that  fide  which  he  efpoufes.  Whereas 
if  we  entertain  a  fuipicion  of  craft  and  dilin- 
genuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  bale  mind,  in  the 
fpeaker,  his  eloquence  lofes  all  its  real  effecl. 
It  may  entertain  and  ainufe;  but  it  is  Viewed 
as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of 
fpeech;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can 
it  perfuade  ?  We  even  read  a  book  with  more 
pleafure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its 
author;  but  when  we  have  the  living  fpeaker 
before  our  eyes,  addrefimg  us  perfonally  on 
fome  fubjeft  of  importance,  the  opinion  we 
entertain  of  his  character  muft  have  a  much 
more  powerful  effecl. 

But,  kit  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  this  relates 
only  to  the  character  of  virtue,  which  on<r 
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may  maintain,  without  being  at  bottom  a 
truly  worthy  man,  I  muft  obferve  farther, 
that,  befides  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  cha- 
racter, real  virtue  operates  alib  in  other 
ways,  tp  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

Firit,  nothing  is  fo  favourable  as  virtue  to 
the  proiccution  of  honourable  ftudies.  It 
prompts  a.  generous  emulation  to  excel;  it 
inures  to  induttry  $  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant 
and  free,  matter  of  itfelf,  difencumbered  of 
thofe  bad  paflions,  and  difengaged  from  thofe 
mtan  purfuits,  which  have  ever  been  found 
the  greatest  enemies  to  true  proficiency. 
Quinctilian  has  touched  this  confiderat'ion 
very  properly :  "  Quod  fi  agrorum  nimia 
"  cura,  ct  follicitior  rei  familiaris  diligentia, 
"  etvenandi  voluptas,  etdati  fpe&aculis  dies, 
"  multum  ftudiis  auferunt,  quid  putamus 
tf  fafluras  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ? 
tf  Nihil  enim  eit  tarn  occupatum,  tarn  multi- 
"  forme,  tot  ac  tam  variis  affeftibus  conci- 
te  fum,  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala  ac  im- 
'*  proba  mens.  Quis  inter  hsec,  literis,  aut 
"  ulli  bonae  arti,  locus  ?  Non  hercle  magis 
(t  quam  frugibus,  in  terra  fentibus  ac  rubis 
*'  occupata  *'." 

*  "If  the  management  of  an  e.late,  if  anxious 
**  attention  to  domeftic  (economy,  a  paffion  for 
'*  hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public 
*f  places  and  amulements,  consume  fo  much  time 
"  that  is  due  to  ftudy,  how  much  greater  wafte 
'*  muft  be  occifioned  by  licentious  defires,  avarice, 
"  or  envy  '  Nothing  is  fo  much  hurried  and  agi- 
"  tated,  fo  contradictory  to  itfrlf,  or  fo  violently 
<c  torn  and  fhattercd  by  coniLcling  paflions,  as  a 
"  bad  heart.  Amidft  tlie  diftraftions  which  it 
*<  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the  cultivation 
**  of  letters,  or  the  purfuit  of  any  honourable  art  ? 
<*  No  more,  afluredly,  than  there  is  for  the  growth 
?*  of  corn  in  a  field  that  is  over-run  with  thorns 
*f  and  brambles.'5 


But,    befides    this    confideration,  there  is 
another  of  itill  higher  importance,  though  I 
am  not  fure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deferves;  namely,  that  from   the    foun- 
tain of  real  and  genuine  virtue,  are  drawn 
thofe    fentiments    which   will   ever   be   moffc 
powerful  in   affecting  the  hearts    of  others. 
Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing  has  fo  great  and 
univerfal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  me» 
as  virtue.    No  kind  of  language  is  fo  generally 
underftood,  and  fo  powerfully  felt,  as  the  na- 
tive language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings. 
He  only,  therefore,  who  poflefFes  thefe   full 
and  ftrong,    can   fpealc  properly,  and  in  its 
own   language,  to   the  heart.     On  all  great 
fubjefts    and   occafions,  there   is   a  dignity^ 
there  is  an  energy  in  noble  fentiments,  which 
is  overcoming  and  irrefiftible.     They  give  an 
ardour  and  a  flame  to   one's  difcourie,  which 
feldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in  thofe  who 
hear  ;  and  which,  more  than  any  other  caufe, 
beftows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it 
is  famed,  of  feizing  and  tranfporting  an  au- 
dience.    Here  art  and  imitation  will  not  avail. 
Anaffumed  character  conveys  nothing  of  this 
powerful  warmth.     It   is    only  a  native  and 
unaffected  glow  of   feeling,  which  can  tranf- 
mit  the  emotion  to  others.   Hence  themoft  re- 
nowned orators,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Demoft- 
henes,  were  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  fome  of 
the  high  virtues,  "as  public  Ipirit  and  zeal  for 
their  country,  thin  for  eloquence.     Beyond 
doubt,  to  thefe  virtues  their  eloquence  owed 
much  of  its    effeft ;    and    thofe  orations  of 
theirs,  in  which   there    breathes  molt  of  the 
virtuous  and   magnanimous  fpirit,  are  thofe 
which  have  moft  attracted  the  admiration  of 
ages. 

N Jthing,  therefore,  is  more  necefTary  for 
thofe  who  would  excel  in  any  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  or" 
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the  feveral  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve 
all  their  moral  feelings.  Whenever  thele  be- 
come dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  afTured, 
that  on  every  great  occafion,  they  will  jpeak 
with  leis  power,,  and  lefs  fuccefs.  The  ien- 
timents  and  difpofitions  particularly  requilite 
for  them  to  c;  hi.  are,  are  the  following;  the 
love  of  juftice  and  order,  and  indignation  at 
infolence  and  opprcflion  ;  the  love  of  honefty 
and  truth,  and  deteftation  of  fraud,  mean- 
nefs,  and  corruption  5  magnanimity  of  fpiritj 
the  Jove  of  liberty,  of  their  country  and  the 
public;  zeal  for  ail  great  and  noble  deligns, 
and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  cha- 
racters. A  cold  and  fceptical  turn  of  mind 
is  extremely  aclverfe  to  eloquence;  and  no  leis 
Ib,  is  that  cavilling  difpoiition  which  takes 
pleafure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such 
a  difpofition  bcfpeaks  one  not  very  likely  to 
excel  in  anything;  but  leaft  of  all  in  oratory, 
A  true  orator  lliould  be  a  perfon  of  generous 
ientimtnts,  of  warm  feeling?,  and  of  a  mind 
turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  thoie 


great  and  high  obje6ls  which  mankind  ar£ 
naturally  formed  to  admire.  Joined  with  the 
manly  virtues,  he  fhoulci,  at  the  fame  time, 
pofleis  ftrong  and  tender  fenh'bility  to  all  the 
injuries,  diftrefles,  and  forrows,  of  his  fellow- 
creatures;  a  heart  than  can  eafily  relent;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumftanc.es  of 
others,  and  can  make  their  cafe  his  own.  A 
proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modefty, 
muft  alfo  be  ftudied  by  every  public  fpeaker. 
Modefty  is  effential;  it  is  always,  and  jultly, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit  j  and 
every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  pre- 
pofTefiing.  But  modefty  ought  not  to  run 
into  excefiive  timidity.  Every  public  fpeaker 
mould  be  able  to  red  fomewhat  on  himfelf  ; 
and  to  aflunie  that  air,  not  of  felf-compla- 
cency,  but  of  firmnefs,  which  befpeaks  a 
confcioufnefs  of  his  being  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  or  juftice,  of  what  he  de- 
livers j  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall  ccnfe- 
quence  for  making  impi  cfRon  on  thofe  whc> 
hear. 
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$  i .  The  Pi/ion  of  Mirza,  exhibiting  a  Pifture 
of  Human  Life. 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftoin  of  my  forefathers, 
I  always  keep  holy,  after  having  wafhed  my- 
feif,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I 
aicended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdut,  in  order  to 
pals  the  reft  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  As  I  was  her;:  airing  niyfelf  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  con- 
templation on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and, 
palling  from  one  thought  to  another,  Surely, 
laid  I,  man  is  but  a  fhadow,  and  life  a  dream. 
WhJltt  I  was  thus  muling,  I  call  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  w^s  not  far 
from  me,  where  [  difcovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  mepherd,  with  a  little  mufical  initrument 
in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  ap- 
plied it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it. 
The  found  of  it  \vas  exceeding  ivveet,  and 
wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  in- 
exprcilibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  1  had  ever  l.eard  :  they  put  ate 
in  mind  of  thole  heavenly  airs  that  are  phyed 
to  tlie  departed  fouls  of  good  men  upon  their 
firtt  arrival  in  P.inuiifc,  to  wear  cut  the  im- 
preilions  of  the  bit  agonies,  and  qualify  them 


My 


for  the  pleafures  of  that  happy  place 
heart  melted  away  in  fecret  raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told,  tha,t  the  rock  before 
me  was  the  haunt  of  a  genius  ;  and  that  ie- 
veral  had  been  rntcruiined  with  that  rnuiic, 
who  had  palled  by  it,  b\it  never  heard  that  the 
rnufician  had  before  made  himfelf  vifible. 
When  he  had  railed  my  thoughts,  by  thofe 
tranfporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  tafte  the 
pleafures  of  his  converiation,  as  1  looked  upon 
him  like  one  aftomJhed,  he  beckoned  to  me, 
and,  by  the  waving  of  his  hand,  direfted  me 
to  approach  the  place  where  he  fat.  I  drew 
near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  fu- 
perior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
fubdued  by  the  captivating  firains  I  had 
heard,  I  fc-11  down  at  his  feet,  and  wept.  The 
genius  liniled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  com-. 
puffin n  and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to 
my  imagination,  and  at  once  difpelled  all  the 
fears  and  apprehendons  with  which  I  ap- 
proached him.  He  lifted  me  f rom  the  prt.unc!, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  Mirza,  laid  he>  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  foliloquies  \  f.jliow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  higher!:  pinnacle  of  the 

rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  Caft  thy 

eyes  eallward,   f^kid  he*  and  tell  me  what  vhou 

fceft.     I  lee,  faid  I,  a  hrg-  valiey,  and  a  p?o- 
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digious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it.  The 
valley  that  thou  fteft,  faid  he,  is  the  vale  of 
mifery  ;  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  feed, 
is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.  What  is 
the  reafon,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I  fee  rifes  out 
of  a  thick  mift  at  one  end,  and  again  lofes  it- 
felf  in  a  thick  mift  at  the  other  ?  What  thou 
ieeft,  laid  he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called  Time,  meafured  out  by  the  fun,  and 
reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
its  confummation.  Examine  now,  laid  he,  this 
lea  that  is  bounded  with  darknefs  at  both  ends, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  difcovereft  in  it.  I  fee 
a  bridge,  faid  I,  {landing  in  the  midft  of  the 
tide.  The  bridge  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  hu- 
man life  j  confider  it  attentive!}'.  Upon  a  more 
leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  confined 
of  threefcore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  fe- 
veral  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  thole  that 
were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  :;n 
hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  confilled  at 
fcrft  of  a  thoufand  arches  ;  but  that  a  great 
Hood  fwept  away  the  reft,  and  left  the  bridge 
in  the  ruinous  condition  1  now  beheld  it :  but 
tell  me  further,  faid  he,  what  thou  difcoverefl! 
on  it.  I  fee  multitudes  of  people  pafling  over 
it,  faid  I,  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each 
end  of  it.  As  I  looked  more-  attentively,  I 
faw  feveral  of  the  paflengers  dropping  through 
the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  un- 
derneath it  j  and  upon  further  examination, 
perceived  there  .were  innumerable  trap-doors 
that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the 
paflengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell 
through  them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately 
tlifappeared.  Thefe  hidden  pit-falls  were  fet 
very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  that 
throngs  of  people  no  fooner  broke  through  the 
cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They 
grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multi- 


plied and  lay  clofer  together  towards  the  end 
of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  fome  perfons,  but  their 
number  was  very  fmall,  that  continued  a  kind 
of  hobbling  inarch  on  the  broken  arches,  but 
fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite 
tired  and  fpent  with  fo  long  a  walk. 

I  pafled  fome  time  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  wonderful  ftru&ure,  and  the  great  variety 
of  objecls  which  it  prefented.  My  heart  was 
filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to  fee  feveral 
dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midft  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that 
flood  by  them,  to  fave  themfelves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a 
thoughtful  pofture,  and,  in  the  midft  of  afpe- 
culation,  ftumbled  and  fell  out  of  fight.  Mul- 
titudes were  very  bufy  in.  the  purfuit  of  bub- 
bles, that  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and  danced 
before  them;  but  often,  when  they 'thought 
themfelves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their 
footing  failed,  and  down  they  funk.  In  this 
confufion  of  objects,  I  obierved  fome  with 
fcimirars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  uri- 
nals, who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge, 
thrufting  feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  ieem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which 
they  might  have  efcaped  had  they  not  been 
thus  forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfelf  in 
this  melancholy  profpecl,  told  me  I  had  dwelt 
long  enough  upon  it :  Take  thine  eyes  off  the 
bridge,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  feeft  any 
thing  thou  doft  not  comprehend.  Upon  look- 
ing up,  What  mean,  faid  I,  thofe  great  flights 
of  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about 
the  bridge,  and  fettling  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  ?  I" fee  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormo- 
rants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  crea- 
tures, feveral  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in 
great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches*  Thefe, 
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faid  the  genius,  are  envy,  avarice,  fuperftition, 
,  love,  with  the  like  .cares  and  pafiions 
that  illicit  human  lite. 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  iigh  :  Alas,  faid  I, 
EV.UI  was  made  in  vain  !  how  is  ha-  given  away 
to  mifery  and  mortality  !  tortured  in  life,  and 
fwallovyed  up  in  death  !  The  genius  being 
moved  with  compallion  towards  me,  bid  me 
quit  fo  uncomfortable  a  prolpe£t.  Look  no 
more,  faid  he,  on  man  in  the  firlt  ftage  of  his 
cxillence,  in  his  letting  out  for  eternity  $  but 
raft  thine  eye  -on  that  thick  milt  into  which 
the  tide  bears  the  fev.eral  generations  of  mortals 
that  fall  into  it.  I  directed  my  fight  as  I  was 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
Strengthened  it  with  any  fupernatyral  force,  or 
r.-d  part  of  the  mi  ft  that  was  before  too 
thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  law  the  valley 
opening  at  the  farther  end,  nnd  fpreading 
forth  into  an  immenfe  ocean,  that  had  a  huge 
of  adamant  running  through  the  mid  it  cf 


it,  aad  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
.clouds  ftiil  refted  on  one  half  of  it,  infomuch 
that  I  could  difcover  nothing  in  it  :  but  the 
other  appeared  to  me  a  vait  ocean,  planted 
with  innumerable  iflands,  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with 
a  thcufand  little  ihining  feas  that  ran  among 
them.  I  could  fee  perfons  drefled  in  glorious 
habits,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  puffing 
among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  fides  of 
fountains,  or  veiling  on  beds  of  -.flowers  ;  and 
could  hsar  a  conhifed  harmony  of  iinging 
birds,  fall-ing  waters,  human  voices,  and  nui- 
fical  initruments.  Gladnefs  grew  in  me  fct 
-the  difcovery  of  fb  delightful  a  fcene.  I  wifhed 
-for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly 
away  to  thofc  happy  (eats  5  but  the  genius 
told  me  there  was  no  paflage  to  them,  except 
through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  faw  opening 
,«.vejy  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The  ifiauds, 


faid  he,  that  lie  fo  frerti  and  green  before  thee, 
and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  fpotted  as  far  as  thou  canft  fee,  are 
more  in  number  than  the  fands  on  the  fea- 
fhore  j  there  are  myriads  of  iflands  behind 
thofe  which  thou  here  difcoverert,  reaching; 
further  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thino  imagina- 
tion, can  extend  itfelf.  Thefe  are  the  man- 
fions  of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according; 
to  the^degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  whicn  they< 
excelled,  are  distributed  among  thefe  feveral 
iflands,  which  abound  with  pleafures  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  degrees,  fuitable  to  the  re- 
limes  and  perfections  of  thofe  who  are  fettled 
in  them  ;  every  ifland  is  a  paradjfe  accommo- 
dated to  its  refpe&ive  inhabitants.  Are  not 
thefe,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending 
for?  Poes  life  appear  miferabie,  that  gives  thee 
opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a  reward  ?  Is 
dea.th  to  be  feared,  tKat  will  convey  thee  to  fo 
happy  an  exigence?  'Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain,  who  has  fuch  an  eternity  refervec^ 
for  him.  —  -I  gazed  with  inexpreflible  pleafur® 
on  thefe  happy  iibnds.  At  length,  faid  I, 
Shew  me  now,  I  beieech  thee,  the  fecrets  that 
lie  hid  under  thofe  dark  clo-jus,  which  cover 
the  ocean  on  th&  other  fide  of  the  rock  of  ada- 
mant. The  genius  making  me  no  anfwer,  I 
turned  about  to  addrefs  myf-lf  to  him  a  fe- 
cond  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me  :  I 
then  turned  again  to  the  viiion  which  I  had 
been  fo  long  contemplating;  but  inftead  of 
the  rolling  tide,  -the  'arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  iflands,  I  faw  nothing  but  the  long 
hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen^ 
and  camels,  .grazing  upon  the  fides  of  it. 


§  ^.  The  PayQge  of  Lift  j  tin  AlUgory. 

<  Life/  fays  Seneca,   *  is  a  voyage,  in  the 

progrefs  of  which  >ye  are  perpetually  char.g- 
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tes;:  we  rirft  leave  childhood  be-  panfe  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  cover-- 
jf^ind  us,  then  youth, then  the  years  of  ripened  ed  with  fo  thick  a  mift,  that  the  moft  perfpi- 
rnanhood,  then  the  bcttef  or  more  pleafmg  cacious  eyes  could  iee  but  a  little  way.  It  ap~ 
part  ot  old  age.' — The  ]>erulal  of  this  pailage  j  peared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for 
having  excited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  '  many  funk  unexpectedly  while  they  were 
the  ft  a  re  of  man,  the  incelTant  fluctuation  of  courting  the  gale  with  full  fails,  and  infulting 
his  willies,  the  gradual  change  of  his  dipoli-  1  thofe  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  nume- 
tjnn  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thought- 
3-  iir.tfr,  with  which  he  floats  along  the  ftream 
of  time-,  I  funk  into  a  (lumber  amidit  iny  me- 
tiitauons,  and,  on  a  fudden,  found  my  ears 
filled  with  the  tumult  of  labour,  the  fliouts  of 
alacrity,  the  fhritks  of  alarm,  the  whittle  of 


rous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and  fo 
the  darkntis,  that  no  caution  could  confer" 
fecurity.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  falfe 
intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into  whirl- 
pools, or  by  violence  pufhed  thofe  whom  they 
found  in  their  way  agaiuft  the  rocks. 


The  current  was  invariable  and  in/urmoimt- 
My  aftonilhment  for  a  time  reprcfTed  my  |  able ;  but  though  it  was  impoffible  to  fail 
turiolity  ;  but  foon  recovering  myft-if  fo  far  as  I  againtt  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once 
to  enquire  whither  we  we^e  going,  and  what  '<  palled,  yet  it  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  allow  no 
was  the  caufe  of  futh  clamour  and  confulionj  ]  opportunities  for  dexterity  or  courage,  fmce, 
I  was  told  that  they  were  launching  out  into  the  though  none  could  retreat  back  from  danger, 
ocean  of  Life  ;  that  we  had  already  palled  the  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direc- 
itreights  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  '  tion. 

perilhed,  fume  by  the  weaknei's  and  fragility  of  I  It  was*  however  *  not  very  common  to  Iteer 
their  vellels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perverib-  ;  with  much  care  or  prudence  j  for,  by  fome 
nefs,  or  negligence  of  thofe  who  undertook  to  univerfal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to 
Iteer  them  j  and  that  we  were  now  on  the;  think  hi  mlelffafe,  though  he  law  his  confoVU 
ir.ai  a  lea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  ,  every  moment  finking  round  him}  and  n« 
without  any  other  means  of  fecurity  than  the  j  fooner  had  the  waves  clofed  over  them,  than 
care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our  !  their  late  and  their  mifconducl:  were  forgotten  9 
power  to  chufe,  among  great  numbers  that  j  the  voyage  was  purfued  with  the  fame  jocund. 
«>,iVied  their  direction  and  alliftance.  confidence  j  every  man  congratulated  himfelf 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  ea^er-  j  upon  the  found  nefs  of  his  veffel,  and  believed 
nefs  5  and,  firft  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  {  himfelf  able  to  Item  the  whirlpool  in  which 
tiisv  a  ftream  flosving  through  flowery  iflands,  I  his  friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the 
X/hich  every  one  that  failed  along  teemed  to  j  rocks  on  which  he  was  dafhed  :  nor  was  it 
behold  with  pleai'ure  j  but  no  fooner  touched,  I  often  obierved  that  the  fight  of  a  wreck  made 
than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noify  or  j  any  man  change  his  courfe  ;  if  he  turned  flfide 
tuvbuknt,  was  yet  irrefiiHble,  bore  him  away,  i  for  a  moment,  he  foon  forgot  the  rudder,  and 
/BevmiJ  theie  ifhnds,  aJl  was  darknefs  5  nor  j  left  himfelf  again  to  the  dii'pofal  of  chance. 
could  any  of  the  paflengen',  tlefrribe  the  more  j  This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  in- 
?:.-  which  he  rlril  embivkud.  difference,  or  from  wearinefs  of  their  prefent 

either  fide,.vras  an  ex-     conditiow  -,.  far  not  one  of  thofe  who  thus 
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rallied  upon  <Jeftru£lion  failed,  when  lie  was 
linking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  allocates  for 
that  help  which  could  not  now  be  given  him  : 
a-id  many  fpiMit  their  bit  moments  in  caution- 
ing others  againft  the  folly  by  which  they 
\wre  intercepted  in  the  mid  it  of  their  courfe. 
Their  benevolence  was  fom'etimes  praifed,  but 
their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  velfels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  be- 
ing  contefledly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of 
the  It  re-am  of  life,  were  vifibly  impaired  in  the 
courfe  of  the  voyage,  fo  that  every  paflfenger 
was  certain,  that  how  long  foever  he  might, 
by  favourable  accidents,  or  by  inceflant  vigi- 
lance, be  preferved,  he  mull  link  at  bft. 

This  neceflity  of  perilhing  nright  have  been 
expected  to  fadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the 
daring,  at  leall  to  keep  the  melancholy  and 
timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder 
them  from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and 
gratifications  which  nature  offered  them  as  the 
folace  of  their  labours  ;  yet  in  effect  none 
feemed  lefs  to  expecl  deltruction  than  thole  to 
whom  it  was  mott  dreadful ;  they  all  had  the 
art  ot  concealing  their  danger  from  themfelves; 
Snd  thofe  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the 
fight  of  the  terrors  that  embarraffed  their  way, 
took  care  never  to  look  forward,  but  found 
forne  amufement  of  the  prefent  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themfelves  by  playing 
with  Hope,  who  was  the  conftant  afibciate  of 
the  voyage  of  Life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife,even 
fo  thofe  whom  fhe  favoured  moft,  was,  not 
that  they  fliould  efcape,  but  that  they  Ihould 
(ink  bit ;  and  with  this  promife  every  one 
was  fatisfied,  though  he  laughed  at  the  reft  for 
•  -eming  to  believe  it.  Hope,  indeed,  appa- 
rently mocked  the  credulity  of  her  compani- 
ons ;  for,  in  proportion  as  their  vellels  grew 
leaky (  (fie  redoubled  her  affluences  of  i'afety  j 


and  none  were  more  bufy  in  inaking  p'rovi li- 
ons for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but 
themfelves  law  likely  to  perifli  foon  by  irre- 
parable decay. 

In  the  midlt  of  the  current  of  Life,  was  the 
gulph  of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool, 
interfperfed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the 
tops  covered  with  herbage,  on  which  Eaie 
ipreid  couches  of  repofe ;  and  with  lhades, 
where  Pleafure  warbled  the  long  of  invitation^ 
Within  light  of  thefe  rocks,  all  who  failed  om 
the  ocean  of  Life  muft  neceflarily  pal's.  Rea- 
fon  indeed  was  always  at  hand  to  Iteer  th« 
potftngers  through  a  narrow  outlet,  by  which 
they  might  efcape  ;  but  very  few  could,  by 
her  entreaties  or  remonftrances,  be  induced  to 
put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  ftipu- 
lating  that  Ihe  fliould  approach  fo  near  untot 
the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  that  they  might  folace 
themfelves  with  a  Ihort  enjoyment  of  that  de- 
licious region,  after  which  they  always  deter- 
mined to  purfue  their  c curie  without  any  othet 
deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far 
by  thefe  promifes  as  to  venture  her  charge 
within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph  of  Intemperance, 
where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak, 
but  yet  interrupted  the  courfe  of  the  vellel,  and 
drew  it,  by  infenlible  rotations,  towards  th? 
centre.  SUe  then  repented  her  temerity,  :m»t 
with  all  her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat;  but 
tl»e  draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too 
ftrong  to  be  overcome  ;  and  the  pafienger, 
having  danced  in  circles  with  a  plealing  and 
giddy  velocity,  was  at  bit  overwhelmed  and 
lolt.  Thofe  few  whom  Reafon  was  able  to 
extricate,  generally  fuffered  To  many  ihocks 
upon  the  points  which  ihoi  out.  from  the  rocki 
of  Pleafure,  that  thev  were  unable  to  continue 
their  cpurk  with  tht  fame  itrengvh  and  facility 
B  3  a« 
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as  before,  but  floated  along  timorcuily  and 
feebly,  endangered  by  every  bree?,e,  and  ihat- 
tered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they 
funk,  by  flow  degrees,  after  long  ftruggles, 
and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repining 
at  their  ovn  folly,  and  warning1  others  againft 
tlie  firil  approach  of  the  gulph  of  intem- 
perance. 

There  were  artifts  who  profeiled  to  repair 
the  breaches  and  ftop  the  leaks  of  the  veffeis 
Swhich  had  been  Mattered  on  the  rocks  of 
Pieafure.  M^ny  appeared  to  have  great  con- 
fidence in  thu.  fkiil,  and  feme,  indeed,  were 
prefer ved  by  it.  from  finking,  who  had  re<- 
ceived  only  a  fmgle  blow ;  but  I  remarked, 
that  few  veiTels  lafted  long  which  had  been 
much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the 
artifts  themfelves  continued  afloat  longer 
than  thofe  who  had  leail  of  their  aiiiftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage 
of  Life,  the  cautions  had  above  the1  negli- 
gent, was,  that  they  funk  later,  and  more 
jfuddenly ;  for  they  paffed  forward  till  they 
liad  fometimes  feen  all  thofe  in  whofe  com- 
pany they  had  iifued  from  the  (freights  of  in- 
fancy, perrfh  in  the  way,  and  at  laft  were 
overfet  by  a  crofs  breeze,  without  the  toil 
of  refinance,  or  the  anguifh  of  expectation. 
But  fuch  as  had  often  fallen  againft  the  rocks 
of  Pleafure,  commonly  iubfided  by  fjnfible 
degrees,  .contended  lon<r  with  the  encroach- 
ing waters,  and  harraiTed  themfelves  by  la- 
bours that  fcarce  Hope  herfelf  could  flatter 
with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  Various  fate  of 
the  multitude  ab6ut  me,  I  was  fuddenly 
alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  fome  un- 
known power,  '  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others 
when  thou  thyfelf  art  finking.  Whence  is 
*his  thoughtlefs  tranquillity,  when  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  r  I  looked,  and, 


feeing  the  gutyh  of  Intemperance  before  me, 
ftarted  and  awaked.  Rambler. 

§  3.  Motives  to  Fitly  and  Firtue,  dravc;? 
frcn  the  Omnifcienc*  and  Qmniprefcnce  of 
the  Deity. 

In  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  had  occa- 
flon  to  confider  the  ubiquity  of  the  Go 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew,  that  as  h£* 
is  prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be 
attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all 
the  modes -and  parts  of  its  exiftence:  or, 
in  other  words,  that  his  on>nitcience  and  om- 
niprefc:nce  are  co-exiftent,  and  run  together 
through  the  whole  infinitude  of  fpaee.  This 
coniiderat'on  might  furnifh  us  with  many  in- 
centives to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality ; 
but  as  this  fubjeft  has  been  handled  by  ie~ 
veral  excellent  writers,  I  lhall  coniider  it  in  a 
light  m  '  whi'ch  I  have  not  feen  it  placed 
by  others. 

Firft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of 
an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  prefent  with 
his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time  receives 
no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from 
this  hip  prcfencc  ! 

Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no  other 
effects  from  this  his  prefence,  but  fuch  as 
proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation  ! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of 
that  intellectual  being,  who  is  fenf»ble  of  his 
Maker's  prefence  from  the  fecret  effects  of  his 
mercy  and  k>ving-kindnefs  ! 

Firft,  How  difconiblate  is  the  condition 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  prefent 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the'  fame  time  receives 
no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from 
this  his  prefence!  Every  particle  of  matter  is 
actuated  by  this1  Almighty  Being  which  pafles- 
through  it.  The  heavens  and  the  earth, 
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the  ftars  and  planets,  move  and  gravitate 
by  virtue  of"  this  great  principle  within  them. 
All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  arc  invigorated 
by  thr  f  their  Creator,  and  made  ca- 

pabL1  of    exerting   their  refpe6live   qualities. 
Theieveral  inftincts  in  the  brute  creation,  do  ! 
likev.'ile  operate  and  work,  towards  the  ieveral  ; 
ends  which  ;.re  agiv.able  to    them,    by  this 
divine   energy.     IVian    only,    who   does    not  j 
co-operate  with  his  holy  fpint,  and  is  unat- 
tentive  to  liis  prefence,  receives  none  of  thele  i 
advantages  from   it,  which  are  perfective  of 
his  nature,   and  neceilary   to  his  well-being. 
The  divinity  is  vith  him,  and  in  him,  and 
every  where  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage 
to   him.     It    is    the   fame   thing    to    a   man 
without  religion,  a?  if  there  were  no  God  in 
the  world.     It  is  indeed  impoilible  for  an  in- 
finite Being  to  remove  hi mielf  from  any  of  his 
creatures  5  bitt  though  he   cannot   withdraw  i 
his  effence  from   us,  which  would  argue  an 
imperfection   in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from 
us  all  the  joys  and  confolations  of  it.     His 
prefence  may  perhaps  be  necerTary  to  fupport 
us  in  our  exiltence  ;  but   he  may  leave  this 
our  existence  to  idelf,  with  regard  to  its  hap-  ! 
pinefs  or  miferv.      For,  in  this  fenfe,  he  may  j 
caft  us  away  from  his  prefence,  and  take  his  ! 
holy  fpint  from  'as.     This   fir.gle  cor.fidera-  j 
tion  one  would  think  fufficient   to  make  us  , 
open   onr    hearts    to    all    thofe    infufions    of  ; 
joy  and  gladncfs  which  are  fo  n^ar  at  hand, 
and    ready    to    be   poured   in    upon    us  j  ef- 
pecialiy  when  we  confider,  Secondly,  the  de-  ' 
piorable  condition   of  an    intellectual  being, 
who  feels  no  other  eftects  from  his  Major's 
prefence,  but   fuch    as   proceed   from    divine^ 
wrath  and  indignation  ! 

We  may  a  flu  re  ourfelvcs,  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  will  not  aKvavs  be  as  one 
who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures. 

j 


Thofe  who  will  not  ft  el  him  in  his  love,  will 
be  lure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  dii- 
pleafure.  And  how  d»;adfui  is  the  conditiou 
of  that  creature,  who  is  only  fenfible^pf  the 
being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  differs  from 
him  !  He  is  as  efientially  prefent  in  hell  as  in 
heaven  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  accurfed 
places  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath,  and 
fli rink  within  the  flames  to  conceal  themfelves 
from  him.  Ii  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Om- 
nipotence incenfed. 

But  I  fliall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who,  in  this  life,  lies 
under  the  difpleafure  of  him,  that  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  is  intimately  united  with 
him.  He  is  able  todifquiet  the  foul,  and  vex 
it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can  hinder  any 
of  the  greatell  comforts  of  life  from  refreshing 
us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its 
flighted  calamities.  Who  then  can  bear  ihe 
thought  of  being  an  out-caft  from  his  pre- 
fence, that  Js,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or 
of  feeling  it  only  in  its  terrors  r  How  pa- 
thetic is  that  expoltulation  of  Job,  when  for 
the  real  trial  of 'his  patience,  he  was  made 
to  look  upon  himfelf  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion !  *  Why  hail  thou  fet  me  as  a  mark 
'  againft  ,thee,  fo  that  I  am  become  a  burdea 
'  to  myfelf  ?'  But,  thirdly,  how  happy  is  t>he 
condition  of  that  intellectual  being,  who  is 
fenfible  of  his  Maker's  prefence  from  the 
fecret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
nefs  : 

The  bleffed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to 
face,  that  is,  are  as  fenfible  of  his  prefence  as 
we  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  perfon  whom, 
we  look  upon  with  our  eyes.  There  is  doubt- 
lefs  a  faculty  in  Inirits,  by  which  they  appre- 
hend one  another,  as  our  fenfes  do  material 
objects ;  and  there  is  no  queftion  but  our 
B  4  fouls, 
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fouls,  when  they  are  difembodietl,  or  placed  in 
glorified  bodies,  will  by  this  faculty,  in  what- 
ever part  of  fpace  the;-  reiide,  be  always  fen- 
fible  of  the  divine  prefence.  We,  who  have 
this  veil  of  flelh  (landing  between  us  and  the 
world  of  fpirits,  mull  be  content  to  know  the 
fpirit  of  God  is  prefent  with  us  by  the  effects 
which  he  produceth  in  us.  Our  outward 
fenfes  are  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him  ;  we 
may  however  tafie  and  lee  how  gracious  he  is, 
by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  thofe 
virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us, 
by  thofe  fecret  comforts  and  refreshments 
which  he  conveys  into  our  fouls,  arid  by  thofe 
ravifliing  jovs  and  inward  fatis factions  which 
are  perpetually  fpringing  up,  and  diffusing 
themfelves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good 
men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  eifence,  and  is 
as  a  foul  within  the  foul,  to  irradiate  its  un- 
derftanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its  paf- 
fions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy  therefore  is  an  intellectual  being, 
who  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and 
good  works,  opens  this  communication  be- 
tween God  and  his  own  foul  !  Though  the 
whole  creation  frowns  upon  him,  and  all  na- 
ture looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his  light 
and  fupport  within  him,  that  are  able  to 
cheer  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midft 
of  all  thofe  horrors  which  encompafs  him. 
He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and 
is  always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  clfe 
can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrir- 
fying  him.  In  the  rhidil  of  calumny  or  con- 
tempt, he  attends  to  that  Being  who  whifptrs 
better  things  within  his  foul,  and  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and 
the  lifttr-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepeft  fo- 
litude  and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is  in 
company  with  the  greateft  of  beings;  and 
perceives  within  himfelf  fuch  real  fenfations 


of  his  prefence,   as  arc  more  delightful  than 

anything  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  conver- 

fation    of  his  creatures.     Even  in  the  hour 

of  death,  he  confiders  the  pains  of  his  difl'olu- 

tion  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  breaking  down 

of  that  partition,  which   ftands    betwixt  his 

I  foul,  and  the  fight  of  that   being  who  is  al- 

!  ways  prefent  with  him,   and  is  about  to  ma- 

I  nifeit  itltlf  to  him  in  fulnefs  of  joy, 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  fen- 
(ible  of  our  Maker's  prefence,  from  the  fecret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  goodnefs,  we  mult 
keep  fuch  a  watch  over  all  our  thoughts,  that 
|  in  the  language  of  the  fcripture,  his  foul  may 
I  have  pleafure  in  us.     We  mull  take  care  not 
!  to  grieve  his  holy  fpirit,  and  endeavour  to 
•  make  the  meditations   of  our  hearts  always 
acceptable  in  his  fight,   that  he  may  delight 
thus  to  refide  and  dwell  in  us.     The  light  of 
nature  could  direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in 
a  very  remarkable  paffage  among  his  epiilles  : 
Sacer  ineft  in  nobis  fpiritus  ,  bonorum  tnalorum- 
que  cuflos  et  obfervator  ;  ct  quemadmidum  nos 
Hum  traftamiiS)  ita  et  ille  nos.     *  There  is  a 
holy  fpirit  refiding  in  us,  who  watches  and 
obferves  both  good  and  evil  men,  and  will 
treat   us   after   the  fame   manner   that  we 
treat  him.'     But  I  fliall  conclude  this  dif- 
ourfe  with   thofe  more  emphatic.d  words  in 
livine  revelation  j  *  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words  ;  and  iny  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.' 


§  4.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I  \vas  yefterday  walking  alone  in  one  of 
my  friend's  woods,  and  lotl  myftli  in  it  very 
agreeably,  as  I  was  running  over  in  my 
mind  the  fcveral  arguments  that  eilabiifh  this 
great  point,  which  is  the  balis  of  morality, 
and  the  fource  of  all  the  pleafmg  hopes  and 
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fee  ret  joys  that  can  ariie  in  the  heart  of 
« "  rcalbnahle  creature.  I  coniklered  thole  ie- 
vorai  proofs  drawn, 

Firit,  from  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  and 
particularly  its  immateriality  j  which,  though 
5iot  ahiblutely  necetfury  to  the  eternity  of  its 
duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almolt 
a  dr;mon(irrition. 

Second!/,  from  its  pafTions  and  fentiments, 
as  particularly  from  its  love  of  exittence,  its 
horror  of  annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of  im- 
mortality, with  that  fecret  fatisfaction  which 
it  finus  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  that 
uneaiinefs  whkh  follows  in  it  upon  the  com- 
rniflion  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  whofe  iuilice,  goodnefs,  wifdom,  and 
veracity,  are  all  concerned  in  this  point. 

But  among  thefe  and  other  excellent  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  there 
is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  progrefs 
of  the  foul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  pofltbi- 
lity  of  ever  arriving  at  it  5  which  is  a  hint 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  opened 
and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on 
this  fubject,  though  it  feems  to  me  to  carry  a. 
very  great  weight  with  it.  How  can  it  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  foul,  which 
is  capable  of  fuch  immenfe  perfections,  and  of 
receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity', 
{hall  fall  away  into  nothing  almott  as  foon  as 
it  is  created  ?  Are  fuch  abilities  made  for  no 
purpofe  ?  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  per- 
fection that  he  can  never  pafs  :  in  a  few  years 
he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of; 
and  were  he  to  live  ten  thoufand  more,  would 
he  the  fame  thing  he  is  at  prefent.  Were 
a  human  foul  thus  at  a  ftand  in  her  accom- 
plifhments,  weir  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown, 
and  incapable  of  farther  enlargements,  I  could 
it  i;;ight  fall  away  infeiilibly,  and 


di  .>p  ar  once  into  a  ftute  of  annihilation.  But 
can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a 
perpetual  progrefs  of  improvements,  and  tra- 
velling on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  alter 
having  iult  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of 
its  Creator,  and  made  a  few  difcoveries  of  his 
infinite  goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  power,  mult 
perifh  at  her  fir  ft  letting  ouj:,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  her  enquiries  ? 

A  man,  confidered  in  his  prefent  itate, 
feems  only  lent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his 
kind.  He  provides  bimielf  with  a  fuccefibr, 
and  immediately  quits  his  poll  to  make  room 
for  him. 


llarcdcm  atterius,  vdut  unda  fvpervenlt  undam. 
HoR.Ep.  ii.  1.  2.  v.  i/5» 

— —  Heir  crowds  heir,  as  .In  a  rolling  flood 
Wave  urges  wave.  C&EEC8, 

He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 
furprifmg  to  confider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  tor  our  ufe,  and  can  finjm  their  buli- 
neis  in  a  fliort  life.  The  (ilk-worm,  after 
having  fpun  her  taflc,  lays  her  eggs  and  die?* 
But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full 
meafure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  fubdu^ 
his  padions,  eitablilh  his  foul  in  virtue,  and 
come  up  to.  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
before  he  is  hurried  off  the  ftage.  Would  an 
infinitely  wife  being  make  fuch  glorious  crea- 
tures for  fo  mean  a  purpofe  ?  Can  he  delight 
in  the  production  of  fuch  abortive  intelli- 
gences, fuch  mort-lived  reafonabje  beings  ? 
Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to 
be  exerted  ?  capacities  that  are  never  to  be 
gratified  ?  How  can  w*  find  that  wifdom 
which  mines  through  all  his  works,  in  thvi 
formation  of  man,  without  locking  on  tins 
\vorld  as  only  a  nurfery  for  the  next,  and  Ue- 
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lieving  that  the  feveral  generations  of  ratior.al 
creatures,  which  rife  up  and  dilappear  in  fuch 
quick  fucceffions,  are  only  to  receive  their 
firft  rudiments  of  exiftence  here$  and  after- 
wards to  be  tranfplanted  into  a  more  friendly 
climate,  where  they  may  fpread  and  flourifh 
to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  rsat,  in  my  opinion ;  a  rhore 
pleafing  and  triumphant  confideration  in  reli- 
gion, than  this  of  the  perpetual  progrefs 
which  the  foul  makes  towards  the  perfection 
of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  pe- 
riod in  it.  To  look  upon  the  foul  as  going 
on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength.  to  confider  that 
/he  is  to  fhine  for  ever  with  new  acceffions  of 
glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity;  that  ./he 
will  be  ftill  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and  know- 
ledge to  knowledge  5  carries  in  it  forocthn,g 
wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition  which 
5s  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  rmift 
be  a  profpect  pleading  to  God  hivnfe'f,  to  fee 
his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater  de- 
grees of  refemblance. 

Methinks  this  fingle  confiderntion,  of  the 
progrefs  of  a  finite  fpirit  to  perfection,  will  be 
fufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior 
natures,  and  all  contempt  in  fuperior.  That 
cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a  God  to 
a  human  foul,  knows  very  well  that  the1  pe- 
riod will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the  hu- 
man foui  irrall  be  as  perfect  as  he  hiicfeif  now 
is  :  nay,  when  me  /hall  look  down  upon  that 
degree  of  perfection  as  much  as  /he  2}ow  falls 
fhort  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  ftill 
advances,  and  by  that  means  preferyes  his 
diilance  and  fupcriority  in  the  fcale  of  being  5 
but  he  knows  that,  how  high  foever  the  Na- 
tion is  of  which  he  ftands  poflerFed  at  prefent, 
the  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up 


f  to  it,  and  mine  forth  in  the  fame  degree  of 

I  glory. 

With  what    aftonifhment  and   veneration 

i  may  we  look  into  our  own  fouls,  where  then-? 
are  fuch  hidden  Itores  of  virtue  and  know- 

j  ledge,  fuch  inexhaufted  fources  of  perfection  ! 

|  We  know  not'yet  what  we  rhall  be,  nor  will 

'  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of -man  to  conceive 
the  gicry  that  will  be  always  in  referve  for 
him.  The  foul,  coniidered  with  its  Creator, 
is  like  one  of  ihofe  mathematical  lints  that 
may  draw  nearer  to  another  for  all  eternity 
without  a  poflibility  of  touching  it :  and  can 
there  be  a  thought  fo  transporting  as  to  con- 
fider  our/elves  in  thcfe  perpetual  -approaches 
to  him,  who  is  not  of)!y  the  ftandard  of  per- 
fection, but  of  happinefs  !  Speffator, 

§  5.  The  Duty  of  Children  to  their  Parents. 
I  am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towurdly 
fort,  in  whom  I  do  not  only  fee  my  life,  but 
alfo  my  manner  of  life  renev/ed.  It  would  be 
exfreitiely  beneficial  to  focieiy,  if  you  would 
frequently  refuine  fubjecls  which  ferve  to 
bind  thefe  fort  of  relations  falter,  and  endear 
[  the  ties  of*  blood  with  thofe  of  good-wiil, 
!  protection,  qbfervance,  indulgence,  and  vt^ 
i  neration.  I  would,  methinks,  have  this  done 
after  an  uncommon  method ;  and  do  not 
think  any  one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writing 
a  good  play,  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein 
there  will  neceflarily  occur  fo  many  fecret 
inftincts  and  biafFes  of  human  nature,  which 
wovi'd  pafs  unobferved  by  common  eyes.  I 
thank  Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  oifence 
againft  my  own  excellent  parents  to  anfwer 
for  ;  but  when  I  am  now  and  then  alone,  and 
look  back  upon  my  part  life,  from  my  earlieil 
infancy  to  this  time,,  there  are  many  faults 
which  I  committed  that  did  not  appeal*  to  me, 

even 
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even  until  I  myfelf  became  a  father.  1  h;;d 
not  until  then  a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of 
ht_art,  which  a  man  h;is  when  he  liies  hib 
child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the  fudden  damp 
which  ici7.es  him  when  he  fears  he  will  ail: 
fomething  unworthy.  It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined what  a  remorie  touched  me  for  a  long 
train  of  childifh  negligences  of  my  mother, 
when  I  faw  my  wife  the  other  day  look  out 
of  the  window,  and  turn  as  paie  as  aflies 
\ipon  feeing  my  younger  boy  Hiding  upon  th« 
ice.  Thefe  iiight  intimations  will  give  you 
to  underitand,  that  there  are  nurnberlefs  little 

,  which  children  take  no  notice  of 
while  they  are  doing,  which,  upon  r'eikcHon, 
when  th~y  fliail  themfelves  become  fathers, 
they  will  Io:k  upon  with  the  utmoft  fcrrow 
and  contrition,  that  they  did  not  regard,  be- 
fore the fe' whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no 
more  lien.  Kovv  many  thoufand  things  do  I 
remember,  which  would  have  highly  pleafed 
ir.y  father,  and  I  omitted  for  no  other  reafon 
but  that  I  thought  what  he  proposed  the 

of  humour  and  old  age,  which  I  am 
now  convinced  had  reafon  and  good  fenfe  in 
ir  !  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  parlour  to  him, 
and  make  his  heart  gl;;d  with  an  account  of  a 
matter  which  was  of  no  confequence,  but 
that  I  told  it  and  acted  in  it.  The  good 
man  and  woman  are  long  fjnce  in  their 
graves,  who  ufed  to  fit  and  plot  the  welfare 
of  us  their  children,  while,  perhaps,  we  were 
fometimes  laughing  ?l  the  old  folks  at  ano- 
ther end  cf  the  houfs.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in  thefe 
great  duties  of  life,  though  we  have  a  ftrong 
nifti net  towards  the  performing  of  them,  we 
fhould  be  on  both  fides  very  deficient.  As:e 
is  fo  unwelcome  to  tlv?  generality  of  mankind, 
and  growth  towards  manhood  fo-  delirable 
to  all,  that  reiignation  u>  decay  is  too  diffi- 


cult a  tafk  in  the  father;  and  deference, 
ami  lift  the  impullc  of  gay  defires,  appears  un- 
re:iibnable  to  the  fon.  There  are  fo  few  who 
can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet 
fewer  who  can  come  ilow  enough  into  the 
world,  that  a  father,  were  he  to  be  acluatqd 
by  his  defires,  and  a  fon,  were  he  to  confult 
himfelf  only,  could  neither  of  them  behave 
himfelf  as  he  ought  to  the  other.  But  when 
reafon  interpofes  againft  infract,  where  it 
would  carry  either  out  of  the  i  me  reft  s  of  the 
other,  there  ariles  that  happieft  intercourfe  of 
good  offices  between  thofe  deaieft  relations  of 
human  life.  The  father,  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  are  offered  to  him,  is 
throwing  down  bleffings  on  the  fon,  and  the 
fon  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  off- 
fpring  of  i'uch  a  father.  It  is  after  this  man- 
ner that  Camillus  and  his  firft-born  dwell  to- 
gether. Camillus  enjoys  a  pleafing  and  indo- 
lent old  age,  in  which  paflion  is  fubdued  and  re*  - 
fon  exalted.  He  waits  the  day  c,  his  diifolu  -- 
tiers  with  a  refignation  mixed  wish  delight,  and 
the  fon  fears  the  acceflion  of  his  father's  fortune 
with  diffidence,  left  he.fhould  not  enjoy  or  be- 
come it  as  well  as  his  predeceflbr.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  father  knows  he  leaves  a 
friend  to  the  children  of  his  friends,  an  eafy 
landlord  to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his 
fon's  behaviour  will  make  him  frequently  re- 
membered, but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  fo  well  cemented,  that  without  the 
pomp  of  faying,  Son,  be  a  friend  to  fuch  a 
one  when  I  am  gone  5  Camillus  knows,  be- 
ing in  his  favour  is  direction  enough  to  the 
grateful  youth  who  is  to  fucceed  him,  without 
the  admonition  of  his  mentioning  it.  Thefe 
gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  fame  effecl  which  the  court 
has  c  ->.  the  manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  cha- 
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rafters  have  on  all  who  live  within  the  in- 
fluence of  them. 

.My  Ion  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  com- 
municate our  good  actions  or  intentions  to 
ib  many  as  thefe  gentlemen  do  ;  but  I  will 
be  bold  to  fay,  my  Con  has,  by  the  applaufe  and 
approbation  which  his  behaviour  towards  me 
has  gained  him,  occasioned  that  many  an  old 
man,  befides  myfelf,  has  rejoiced.  Other 
men's  children  follow  the  example  of  mine ; 
and  I  have  the  inexprefi.blehappinefs  of  over- 
hearing our  neighbours,  as  we  ride  by,  point 
to  their  children,  and  fay,  with  a  voice  of  joy, 
"  There  they  go."  Spectator. 

$  6.  The  Importance  of  Time,  and  the  pro- 
per Methods  of /pending  it. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  (hortnefs  of 
time,  faith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more 
th.'ti  we  know  \\liat  to  do  with.  Our  lives, 
iiiys  he,  are  fpent  either  in  doing  nothing  at 
all,  or  doing  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  or  in 
doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.  We  are 
always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and 
aft  ing  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of 
them.  That  noble  philosopher  has  defcribed 
our  incpnfidency  with  ourfelres  in  this  par- 
ticular"'by  all  thofe  various  turns  of  expreffion 
and  thought  which  are  peculiar  in  his  writ- 
ings. 

I  often  confider  mankind  as  wholly  incon- 
fittent  with  itfelf,  in  a  point  that  bears  fome 
xMinity  to  the  former,  Though  we  feem 
grieved  at  the  ihortnefs  of  life,  in  general,  we 
are  wiming  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The 
minor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of 
bufinefs,  then  to  make  up  an  eftate,  then  to 
arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.  Thus,  al- 
though the  whole  of  life  is  allowed  by  every  one 
to  be  fhort,  tlie  fever*!  diviiions  of  it  appear 
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long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening 
our  fpan  in  general,  but  would  fain  contract 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofcd.  The  ufurer 
would  be  very  well  fatisfiecl  to  have  all  the 
time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  prefent 
moment  and  the  next  quarter-day.  The  po- 
litician would  be  contented  to  lote  three  years 
in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  podure 
which  he  fancies  they  will  Hand  in  after  fuch 
a  revolution  of  time.  The  lover  would  be 
glad  to  ftrike  out  of  his  exiftence  all  the  mo- 
ments that  are  to  pafs  away  !xtore  the  happy 
meeting.  Thus,  as  fad  as  our  time  runs,  we 
fiiould  be  very  glad,  in  moil  parts  of  our  lives, 
j  that  it  ran  much  falter  than  it  does.  Several 
hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands  ;  nay, 
we  wi(h  away  whole  years,  and  travel  through 
time,  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many 
wild  and  empty  wades  which  we  would  fain 
hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  thofe  ftveral 
little  fettlements  or  imaginary  points  of  rdt 
which  are  difperfed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  moft  men  into  twentv 
parts,  we  (hall  find  that  at  lead  nineteen  «f 
them  are  mere  gaps  and  chafms,  which  arc- 
neither  rilled  with  pleafure  nor  bufmefs.  I  do 
not  however  include  in  this  calculation  the  life 
of  thole  men  who  are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of 
affairs,  but  of  thofe  only  who  are  not  always 
engaged  in  fcenes  of  aftion  ;  and  I  hope  I 
(hall  not  do  an  unacceptable  piece  of  fervice  to 
thefe  perfons,  if  I  point  out  to  them  certain 
methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  (pacts 
|  of  life.  The  methods  I  (hall  propofe  to 
them  are  as  follow  : 

The  firft  is  the  exercife  of  virtue,  in  the 
mod  general  acceptation  of  the  word.  That 
particular  fcheme  which  comprehends  the  fo- 
cial  virtues,  may  give  employment  to  the 
mod  induftrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  bu- 
finefs  more  than  the  moil  active  ftation  of  life. 

To 
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To  ad  vile  the  ignorant)  relieve  the  needy, 
comfort  the  afflicted,  are  limits  dun  Kill  in  our 
w:iy  almott  every  day  of  our  lives.  A  man 
has  frequent  opportunities  ot  nrtigating  the 
•  ;  of"  lining  iultice  to  ti.e 
ch..  fter  of  a  !eh  ;  .:n;.  man  ;  of  foftenvng  the 
enviou,  -  the  ang:  y,  and  reftitving 

:  ,1  ;     which  are  all  of  them  em- 

ployments i"  vble  >  a  reaibnable  nature, 
and  bring  g.  ai  fatisfactior-  IIP  the  perlon 
who  can  bufy  himielf  in  them  with  ilifcre- 
tion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may 
find  employment  for  thoie  retired  hours  in 
which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourfelves,  and 
deltitute  of  company  and  converfation  j  I 
mean  that  intercourfe  and  communication 
which  every  reaibnable  creature  ought  to  main- 
tain wHt  the  great  Author  of  his  being.  The 
man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  fenie  of  the 
divine  prefence,  keeps  up  a  perpetual  chear- 
fulnefs  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every  moment 
thefatisfa&ioR  of  thinking  himfelt  in  company 
with  his  dearelt  and  belt  of  friends.  The 
time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  :  jt  is  impof- 
llble  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts  and 
paflions  are  the  moft  bulled  at  fuch  hours 
when  thoie  of  other  men  are  the  molt  unaclive. 
He  no  ibpoer  fteps  out  of  the  world  but  his 
heart  burns  with  elevotion,  fwells  with  hope, 
and  triumphs  in  the  confciouihefs  of  that  pre 
fence  which  every  where  furrounds  him  ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  for- 
rows,  its  apprthenflons,  to  the  great  Sup- 
porter of  its  exiftence. 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  neceflity  of 
a  man's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have 
fomething  to  do  ;  but  if  we  conlider  further, 
that  the  exercii'e  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amufe- 
ment  for  the  time  it  laits,  Uut  that  its  influence 
extends  to  thole  pails  of  our.  exiftence  which 


li?  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole  eter- 
nity is  to  take  its  colour  irom  tii-  Ic  hours 
which  we  here  employ  m  virtue  or  in  vice,  the 
argument  redoubles  upon  vs,  for  putting  in 
praclice  this  method  of  pilling  away  our 
time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  (lock  to  im- 
prove, aud  has  opportunities  of  turning  it  a'l 
to  good  account,  what  (hall  v/e  think  of  him  if, 
he  fuflvrs  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and 
perhaps  employs  even  the  twentieth  to  his 
"ruin  or  difadvantage  ? — But  .x-caufe  the  mind 
cannot  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nor  (trained 
up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necdlary  to 
find  out  proper  employments  for  it,  in  its  re- 
laxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  woukl 
propofe  to  fill  up  our  time,  ihould  be  ufeful 
and  innocent  diverlions.  I  mult  confefs  I 
think  it  below  reafonable  creitures  to  be  alto- 
gether converfant  in  fuch  <liverfions  as  are 
merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  elle  to  re- 
coipmend  them,  but  that  then  is  no  hurt  in 
them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  ha* 
even  thus  much  to  fay  for  i  tie  if,  I  mall  not  de- 
termine ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to 
fee  perfons  of  the  belt  fenfe  paiTing  away  z. 
dozen  hours  together  in  fliurHng  and  dividing 
a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  converfation 
but  what  is  made  up  of  a  fev  game  phrafes, 
and  no  other  ideas  but  thoie  )f  black  or  red 
fpots  ranged  together  in  different  figures. 
Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  tear  any  one  of 
this  fpecies  complaining  that  Sfe  is  (hort. 

The  Mage  might  be  irude  a  perpetual 
fource  of  the  mo(t  noble  and  .ifeful  entertain- 
ments, were  it  under  proper  regulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  ittelf  fo  agree- 
ably as  in  the  converfation  of  a  well-chofen 
friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blefiing  of  life 
that  is  nay  way  comparable  KJ  the  enjoyment 
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of  a  difcrcet  and  virtuous  friend.  It  cafes 
and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and  improves 
the  undemanding,  engenders  thought  and 
knowledge,  animates  virtue  and  good  refo- 
Jution,  foothcs  and  allays  the  pafTions,  and 
finds  employment  for  moil  of  the  vacant 
hours  of  life*. 

Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  particular 
perfon,  one  wculd  endeavour  after  a  more 
general  conversion  with  fuch  as  are  capable 
of  edifying  and  entertaining  »hofe  with  whom 
they  converfe,  which  are  qualities  that  feldom 
go  afunder. 

There  are  rrany  other  ufeful  amufements 
of  life,  which  one  would  endeavour  to  multi- 
ply, that  one  night,  on  all  occafions,  have 
recourfe  to  fometfatng  rather  than  fuffer  the 
mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift  with  any  paf- 
£on  that  chances  to  rife  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  tafte  in  murk,  painting, 
or  architecture,  is  like  one  that  has  another 
Jfenfe,  when  compared  with  fuch  as  have  no 
relifh  of  thofe  a-ts.  The  florilt,  the  planter, 
the  gardener,  :he  hu(bandman,  when  they 
are  only  as  accomplishments  to  the  man  of 
fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life,  and 
many  \yays  ufeiui  to  thofe  who  are  pofiefled 
^fthem.  Spectator. 

§  7.  Mif-fpent  Time,  bo*iv  punijbed. 

I  was  yerhrday  comparing  the  induftry 
pf  man  with  that  of  other  creatures  ;  in 
which  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  we  are  obliged  by  duty  to  keep  our- 
ielves  hi  conrhnt  employ,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  inferior  tnimals  are  prompted  to  it  by 
inftincl,  we  fall  very  fhort  of  them  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  ae  here  the  more  inexcufable, 
'becatife  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  bufmefs 
fo  which  we  nay  apply  ourlVlves.  Reafon 
opens  to  us  a  large  iidd  of  aftkira,  which 


other  creatures   are  not  capable  of.      Beads 

of  prey,  and  I  believe  of  all  other  kinds,  in 

their  natural   ftate  of  beinn",  divide  their  time 

,>n  and  reft.     Tboy  ?.re  always  at 

work  or  afleep.     In  fhort,  their  waking  hours 

are  wholly  taken  up  in  feeking  after  their  food, 

or  in  confirming  it.    The  human  fpecies  only, 

to  the  great  reproach  of  cur  natures,  are  filled 

with    complaints',    that    "    The    day    hangs 

heavy     on     them,"     that     "  They    do   not 

know    what   to    do  with  themfelves,1'    that 

"  They  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  away  their 

time,"      with    many    of  the     like    fhamcful 

murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the  mouths 

of  thole    who   are   ftiled   reasonable    beings. 

How  monftrous   are  fuch  exprelBcns  amonsj 

creatures  who  have  the  labours   of  the  mind, 

as   well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  to  furnifli  them 

with   proper  employments  5   who,  beiides  the 

bulinefs  of  their  proper  callings  and  profef- 

(ions,   can  apply  themfelves  to  the  duties  of 

religion,    to    meditation,    to    the    reading    of 

I  ufeful  books,  to  difcourfe  ;  in  a   word,  who 

j  may    exercife   themfelves    in  the   unbounded 

|  purfuits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every 

i  hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves  wifer  or 

|  better  than  they  were  before  ! 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  fome  time 

in  this  courfe  of  thought,   I   diverted  myfeHf 

with  a  book,   according  to  my  ufual  cuftom, 

I  in  order  to  unbend  my  mind  before  I  went  to 

fleep.     The  book  I  made  ufe  of  on  this  «Cr 

cafion   was    Lucian,    where    I    amufed    my 

!  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the  dia- 

|  logues  of  the  dead,  which   in  all  probability 

•  produced  the  following  dream. 

T  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  en- 
'  trance  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  I  law 
1  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead, 
;  fe.'itcd  on  his  tribunal.  On  his  left-hand 
',  Hood  the  keeper  of  Eiebus,  on  hi*  right  tl>e 
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keeper  of  Elyfiuhi.  I  was  told  be  fat  upon 
\vcnien  that  day,  there  being  ieveral  off  the 
lex  lately  arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  mnn- 
fious  affigr.ed  them.  I  was  furprif-d  to  hear 
liiin  ;ifk  every  one  of  them  the  lame  queftion, 
namely,  "  'What  they  had  been  doing?" 
Upon  this  queltion  being  propofed  to  the 
«whole  affembly,  they  llared  one  upon  another, 
as  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer.  He  then 
interrogated  each  of  them  fe'parately.  Ma- 
dam, fays  he  to  the  fir  it  of  them,  you  have 
been  upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years  5  what 
have  you  been  dcing  there  all  this  while  ? 
Doing  !  fays  Jhe",  really  I  do  not  know  what 
I  have  been  doing  :  I  defire  I  may  have'', me 
given  me  to  recoiled.  After  about  half  an 
hour's  paufe,  1'he  told  him  that  me  had  been 
playing  at  crimp  j  upon  which  Rhad'.man- 
thus  beckoned  to  the  kcx-per  on  his  left  hand, 
to  lake  her  into  cuftody.  And  you,  madam, 
lavs  the  judge,  that  look  with  fuch  a  foft  and 
ianguifhing  air;  I  think  you  fet  out  for  this 
place  in  your  nine-and-  twentieth  year,  what 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  ?  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  bulinefs  on  my  hands,  fays  me, 
being  taken  up  the  fir  ft  twelve  years  of  my 
life  in  drefiing  a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the 
remaining  part  of  it  in  reading  plays  and  ro- 
mances. Very  well,  fays  he,  you  have  em- 
ployed your  time  to  good  purpofe.  Away 
with  her.  The  next  was  a  plain  country- 
woman :  Well,  miftrefs,  fays  Rhadamanthus, 
and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  An't  pleafe 
your  worfhip,  fays  me,  I  did  not  live  quite 
forty  years  ;  and  in  that  time  brought  my 
luifband  feven  daughters,  made  him  nine 
thoufand  cheefes,  and  left  my  eldeft  girl  with 
him  to  look  after  his  houfe  in  my  abfence,  and 
who,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  is  as  pretty  a.  houfe- 
wife  as  any  in  the  country.  Rhadamanthus 
failed  at  the  fimplicity  of  the  good  woman, 


and  ordered  the  keeper  of  Elyfium  to  take  her 
into  his  care.  And  you,  fair  lady,  fays  he, 
what  have  you  been  doing  thefeftve-and- thirty 

years  ?  I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I  allure 
you,  fir,  laid  flic.  That  is  well,  faid  he,  but 
what  good  have  you  been  doing  ?  The  lady 
was  in  great  confufion  at  this  quelHon,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  anfwer,  the  two  keepers 
leaped  cut  to  feize  her  at  the  fame  time  $  the 
one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to 
Elyfium,  the  other  caught  hold  of  her  to  car- 
ry her  away  to  Erebus.  But  Rhadamanthus 
obferving  an  ingenuous  modeity  in  her  coun- 
tenance "and  behaviour,  bid  them  both  let  her 
loofe,  and  fet  her  afide  for  a  re -examination 
when  he  was  more  at  leifure.  An  old  wo- 
man, rf  a  proud  and  four  look,  prefented 
herfelf  next  at  the  bar,  and  being  afked  what 
me  had  been  doing  ?  Truly,  faid  {he,  I  lived 
threefcore-and-ten  years  in  a  very  wickect 
world,  and  was  fo  angry  at  the  behaviour  of 
a  parcel  of  young  flirts,  that  I  parted  moft  of 
my  hul  years  in  condemning  the  follies  of  the 
times  j  I  was  every  day  blaming  the  filly  con- 
duel  of  people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter 
thofe  I  converfed  with  from  falling  into  the  like 
errors  and  mifcarriages.  Very  well,  fays 
Rharbmantbus ;  but  did  you  keep  the  fame 
watchful  eye  over  your  own  actions  ?  Wljy 
truly,  fays  flic,  I  was  fo  taken  up  with  pub- 
liking  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had  no 
time  to  confider  my  own.  Madam,  fays 
Rhadamanthus,  be  pieafed  to  file  of  to  the 
left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable  matron 
that  ftands  behind  you.  Old  gentlewoman, 
fays  he,  I  think  you  are  fouvfccre :  you 
have  heard  the  quettion,  what  have  you  b.cn 
doing  fo  long  in  the  world  ?  Ah,  Sir  : 
flie,  I  have  been  doing  what  I  mould  nor 
have  done,  but  I  had  made  q  firm  refolution 
to  have  changed  my  life,  if  I  had  not  been 

foatched 
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fnatched  off  by  r.n  untimciv  end.  Madam, 
fays  he,  you  will  pleafe  to  follow  your  leader  : 
and  fpying  another  of  the  Tame  age,  interro- 
gated her  in  the  lame  form.  To  which  the 
matron  replied,  I  have  been  the  wife  of  a  huf- 
band  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old  age  as 
in  his  youth.  T  have  been  a  mother,  and 
very  happy  i"  my  children,  whom  T  endea- 
voured to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
My  eldeit  {'on  is  hltft  by  the  poor,  and  beloved 
by  every  one  that  knows  him.  I  lived  within 
my  own  family,  and  left  it  much  more  wealthy 
than  I  found  it.  Rhadamanthus,  who  knew 
the  value  of  the  old  lady,  fmiled  upon  her  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Elyfmm, 
•who  knew  his  office,  reached  out  his  hand  to 
h«r.  He  no  tboner  touched  her,  but  her 
Wrinkles  vanimed,  her  eyes  iparkled,  her 
cheeks  glowed  with  blufhes.  and  live  appeared 
in  full  bloom  and  beauty.  A  young  woman 
obferving  that  this  officer,  who  conducted  the 
happy  to  Elyfmm,  was  ib  great  a  beautifier, 
longed  to  be  in  his  hands  j  fo  that  prefling 
through  the  crowd,  (he  was  the  next  that  ap- 
peared at  the  bar.  And  being  aflced  what 
fhe  had  been  doing  the  five -and- twenty  years 
that  me  had  pafled  in  the  world  ?  I  have  en- 
deavoured, laid  fhe,  ever  fmce  I  came  to  years 
of  discretion,  to  make  myfelf  lovely  and  gain 
admirers.  In  order  to  it,  I  pafled  my  time 
in  bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing  white 
xvafhes,  mixing  colours,  cutting  out  patches, 
eonfulting  my  glafs,  Anting  my  complexion, 
tearing  off  my  tucker,  Unking  my  ftays — 
Rhadarmnthus,  without  hearing  her  out,  gave 
the  fign  to  take  her  off.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  her  colour  faded, 
her  face  was  puck-red  up  with  wrirkles,  and 
her  whole  perfon  loll  in  deformity. 

i  was  then  furprifed  with  a   diftant  found 
«r  *  whole  troop  of  females,  tint  camc-forwmd 


laughing,  finging,  and  dancing.  I  was  very 
delirous  to  know  the  reception  they  would 
meet  with,  and  withal  was  very  apprehenlive, 
that  Rhndamanthus  would  ipoll  their  mirth  : 
But  at  their  nearer  approach  the  noife  grew  ib 
very  great  that  it  awakened  me. 

I  lay  ibme  time,  reflecting  in  myfelf  on  the 

1  oddnefs  of  this  dream,  and  could  not  forbear 

I  alking  my  own  heart,  what  T  was  doing  ?  I 
aniwered  myfelf  that  I  was  writing  Guardians, 

\  If  my  readers  make  as  good  a  uie  of  this 
work  as  I  dellgn  they  fliould,  I  hope  it  will 
lu-ver  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  is  vain 

j  and  unprofitable. 

I  «"iali  conclude  this  paper  with  recommend- 

!  ing  to  them  the  fame  fhort  felf-examination. 
If  every  one  of  them  frequently  lays  his  hand 

,  upon  his  heart,  and  conliclei  s  what  he  is  doing, 
it  will  check  him  in  all  the  idle,  or,  what  is 

'  worfe,  the  vicious  moments  of  life,  lift  up  his 
mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  feries  of  in- 

I  different  actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he 
is  engaged  in  thofe  which  are  virtuous  and 
laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  very  much  al- 
leviate that  guilt  which  the  belt  of  men  have 
reafon  to  acknowledge  in  their  daily  confei- 
fions,  of  '  leaving  undone  thole  things  which 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  of  doing  thole 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  bare  done/ 

Guardian,, 

§  8.   A  Knowledge  »f  the   Ufe  and  Value  of 

Time  very  important  to  Youth. 
There  is   nothing  which   I    more  wifli  that 
j  you  fhould  know,  and  which  fewer  people  do 
!  know,  than  the  true  ufe  and  value  of  time.    It 
';  is  in  every  body's  mouth  ;  but  in  few  people's 
\  practice.     Every  fool  who  llatterns  away  his 
whole  time  in  nothings,  utters,  however,  Ibme 
trite  common-place  fentence,  of  which  there 
'  are  millions,  to  prov.  at  once,  the  valu. 
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UK:  fleetnefs  of  time.     The  fun-dials*  li! 
all  over  Europe,  have  lorn/  ingenious  i 
tion  to  t'har  effect;   fo  tlvjr  nobody   fquaiul;  j  a 
away  their  time,  without  hearing  ami  leeing, 

daily,  how  iieu-Hai  \  it  is  to  employ  i; 
anil  how  irrecoverable  it  is  if  lolt.  But  all 
thcle  admoiiitions  arc  uiri'.ts,  where  there  is 
not  a  fund  of"  good  fenfe  and  reafon  to  fug- 
£,Llt  them,  rather  than  receive  them.  By  the 
manner  in  which  you  now  tell  me  that  you  em- 
ploy your  time,  J  flatter  myfiHf,  that  you  have 
that  Fund  :  that  is  the  fund  which  will  make 
you  rich  indeed.  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to 
give  you  a  critical  eflay  upon  the  ufc  and  alnrie 
of  time  j  I  will  only  give  you  fume  hints, 
with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  one  particular  period 
of  that  long  time  which,  I  hope,  you  have 
before  you  ;  1  mean  the  next  two  years.  Re- 
inember  then,  that  whatever  knowledge  you 
do  not  lolidly  lay  the  foundation  of  before  you 
:uv  ti  vhteen,  you  will  never  be  matter  of  while 
you  breathe.  Knowledge  is  a  comfortable 
and  necefTary  retreat  and  fhtlter  for  us  in  an 
advanced  age  ;  and  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while 
young,  it  will  give  us  no  fhade  when  we  grow 
old,  I  neither  require  nor  expeft  from  you 
great  application  to  books,  after  you  are  once 
thrown  out  into  the  great  world.  I  know  it 
is  impoilible  ;  and  it  may  even,  in  fome  cafes, 
be  improper  :  this,  therefore,  is  your  time, 
and  your  only  time,  for  unwearied  and  uninter- 
rupted application.  If  you  mould  fometimes 
think  it  a  little  laborious,  confider,  that  la- 
bour is  the  unavoidable  fatigue  of  a  necei- 
fary  journey.  The  more  hours  a  day  you 
travel,  the  fooner  you  will  be  at  your  journey's 
end.  The  fooner  you  are  qualified  for  your 
liberty,  the  fooner  you  (hall  have  it  ;  and  your 
manumuTion  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
r.nnner  in  which  you  employ  the  intermediate 
;in>e.  J  think  I  offer  you  a  very  good  bargain, 
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..i'.e  you,  iip:,;-.   niy  word,  that,  if" 
.11  do  even  thing  that  I  would  1; .' 
.  you  aje  eiuh^'-v.,  I  \viil  do  every  thing 
tn.it  \  uii  would  h;tVL'  HJL  do,  cv;r  afterwards. 
Lord  GbefterficUL 

§  9.  On  Troth  and  S:nccr;:\. 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages- 
of  appearance,  and  many  move.     If  the  (hew 
1  of  am    thing  be  good  for  any  tiling,  I  am 
fine  lincerity  is   better  :    for  why   does  any 
man  differoble,  or  feem  to  b*  that  which  he  is 
not,  but  becaufe  he  thinks  it  good  to  have 
•  iuch  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  for  to  coun- 
,  terfeit  and  diilembk',  is  to  put  on  the  appear- 
i  ance  of  Ibme  real  excellency.     Now  the  beft 
!  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  feem  to  be  any 
j  thing,  is  realiy  to  be  what  he  would  feem  to 
!  be.     Btfides,  that  it  is  many  times  as  trou- 
i  blefome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good 
:  quality,  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it 
j  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  difcovered  to 
i  want  it,  and  then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to 
J  feem  to  have  it  is  loft.    There  is  fomething 
:  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  ikilful  eye  will 
j  eafily  difcern  from  native  beauty  and  com- 
plexion. 

It  is  hard  to  perfonate  and  r.6l  a  part  long  f 
for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  natuie 
will  always   be  endeavouring  to  return,  and 
;  will  peep  out  and  betray  herlelf  one  time  or 
j  other.     Therefore,  if  any  man  think  it  con- 
venient to  feem  good,  let  him  be  fo  indeed, 
1  and  then  his  goodnefs  will  appear  to  every 
body's    fatisfa&ion  ;    fo   that,   upon   all  ac- 
:  Lounts,  Kncerity  is  true  wildom.      Particu- 
larly as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity 
,  hath  many  advantages  over  all  the  fine  and 
artificial  ways  of  dilTimularion  and  deceit;  it 
i  is  much  the  plainer  and  eaiitr,  much  the  fafer 
and  more  Ipcure  yyay  of  dealing  in  the  world  j 
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it  has  lefs  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entan- 
glement and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard 
in  it  5  it  is  the  fhorteft  and  neareft  way  to  our 
end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  ftrait  line,  and 
will  hold  out  and  laft  longed.  The  arts  of 
deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  GTOW 
weaker  and  lefs  effectual  and  ferviceable  to 
them  that  ufe  them  ;  whereas  integrity  gains 
ilrength  by  ufe  ;  and  the  more  and  longer  any 
tnan  pra6lifeth  it,  the  greater  fervice  it  does 
him,  by  confirming  his  reputation,  and  en- 
couraging thofe  \vith  whom  he  hath  to  do  to 
repofe  the  greateft  truft  and  confidence  in  him, 
which  is  an  unfpeakable  advantage  in  the  bu- 
finefs  and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  con ii (tent  with  itfelf,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out  ;  it  is  always 
near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon  our  lips,  and  is 
ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  awafe ;  whereas 
a  lie  is  trotiblefome,  and  fets  a  man's  inven- 
tion upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a  great 
tnany  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  build- 
ing upon  a  falfe  foundation,  which  continu- 
ally (lands  in  need  of  props  to  fhore  it  up,  and 
at  laft  more  chargeable  than  to  have 
jY'iiH  a  fubftantial  building  at  firft  upon  a 
true  and  folid  foundation  ;  for  fincerity  is  firm 
and  fubftarttial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow 
or  unfound  in  it,  and  becaufe  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  difcovery  ;  of  which  the  crafty 
man  is  always  in  danger,  and  when  he  thinks 
lie  walks  in  the  dark,  al)  his  pretences  are  fo 
tranfparent,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them  5 
he  is  the  laft  man  that  finds  himielf  to  be 
found  out,  and  whiitt  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders 
himfelf  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  fincerity  is  the  moft 
compendious  wifdotfn,  and  an  excellent  m- 
flrument  for  the  fpeedy  difpatch  of  bniineis  5 
it  creates  confidence  in  thofe  we  have  to  deal 


with,  faves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries,  and 
brings  things  to  an  iffue  m  few  words  j  it  is 
like  "travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  fooner  to  his  jour- 
ney's end  than  bye-ways,  in  which  men  often 
lofe  themfelves.  In  a  word,  whatfoever  con- 
venience mayi  be  thought  to  be  in  falfhcod 
and  diffimulation,  it  is  foon  Over  ;  but  the  in- 
convenience of  it  is  perpetual,  becaufe  it 
brings  a  man  under  an  everlafting  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion,  fo  that  he  is  not  believed  when 
he  fpeaks  truth,  nor  trufted  perhaps  when  he 
means  honeftly.  When  a  man  has  once  for- 
feited the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  fee 
faft,  and  nothing  will  then  ferve  his  turn,  nei- 
ther truth  nor  fa'ihocd. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath, 
in  his  great  wifviom,  hid  from  men  of  falfe 
and  diihoneft  minds  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  profperity 
even  of  our  worldly  affairs  j  theie  men  are  fo 
blinded  by  their  covetoufnefs  and  ambition, 
that  they  cannot  look  beyond  a  prefent  ad- 
vantnge,  nor  forbear  to  feize  upon  it,  though 
by  ways  never  fo  indirect  ;  they  cannot  fee  fo 
far  as  to  the  remote  confequences  of  a  fteady 
integrity,  and  the  vaft  benefit  and  advantages 
which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  laft.  Were  but 
this-  fort  of  men  wile 'and  clear-fighted  enough 
to  difcern  this,  they  would  be  honeft  out  of 
very  knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honefty 
and  virtue,  but  with  a  crnfty  delign  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  more  effectually  their  own 
interests  j  and  therefore  the  juftice  of  the  di- 
vine  providence  hath  hid  this  trueft  point  of 
wil'dom  from  their  eyes,  that  had  men  might 
i.pon  equal  terms  with  the  juit  and  up- 
,  and  ferve  their  own  wicked  deiigns  by 
ho ne ft  and  lawful  means. 

IV; deed,  if  a  man  were  or.jy  to  deal  in  the 
wcrld  for  a  day,  and  mould  never  have  occa- 
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fion  to  converfc  more  with  mankind,  never 
more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word, 
it  were  then  no  grant  matter  (fpeaking  as  to 

'.•ncernments  of  this  world)  if  a  man 
fpvnt  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ven- 

IL  at  one  throw:  but  if  he  be  to  con- 
tinue in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  converfation  whilft  he  is  in  it,  let 
him  make  ufe  of  truth  and  fmcerity  in  all  hi? 
words  and  actions;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
lait  and  hold  out  to  the  end  :"all  other  arts 
will  fail,  but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a 
man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  laft. 

SpeSator. 

§  10.     The  Neceffify  of  forming  religious 
Principles  at  an  early  Age. 

As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflection,  j 
you  muft  perceive  that  there  is  a  right  and  ! 
wrong  in  human  actions.  You  fee  that  ' 
tfcofe  who  are  born  with  the  fame  advantages 
of  fortune,  are  not  all  equally  profperous  in 
the  courfe  of  life.  While  fome  of  them,  by 
wife  and  fteady  conduct,  attain  distinction  in 
the  world,  and  pafs  their  days  with  comfort  ! 
and  honour  j  others  of  the  fame  rank,  by 
mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  forfeit  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  birth,  involve  themfelves  in 
much  mifeiy,  and  end  in  being  a  difgrace  to 
their  friends,  and  a  burden  on  fociety. 
Early,  then,  you  may  learn  that  it  is  not  on 
the  external  condition  in  which  you  find 
yourfelves  placed,  but  on  the  part  which  you 
are  to  act,  that  your  welfare  or  unhappinefs, 
yoitr  honour  or  infamy,  depend.  No-.v,  when 
beginning  to  act  that  part,  what  can  be  of 
greater  moment,  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of 
conduct  with  the  mod  ferious  attention,  be- 
fore you  have  yet  committed  p.ny  fatal  or  ir- 
retrievable eurors  ?  If,  inftcad  of  exerting 
reflection  for  this  Valuable  purpofe,  you  deli- 


ver yourielves  up,  at  fo  critical  n  lime,  tofloth 
and  pleafure  ;  if  you  refufe  to  liften  to  any 
counsellor  but  humour,  or  to  attend  to  any 
purfuit  except  that  of  amufement;  if  you 
allow  "yourielves  to  float  loolc  ;jn:l  careM's  on 
the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive  any  directioa 
whkh  the  current  of  fafhion  may  chance  to 
?ive  you  ;  what  can  you  expect  to  follow 
from  fuch  beginnings  ?  While  fo  many  a- 
round  you  are  undergoing  the  fad  confequences 
of  a  like  indifcretion,  for  what  reafon  mail  not 
theie  confequences  extend  to  you  ?  Shall  you 
only  attain  fuccefs  without  that  preparation, 
and  efcape  dangers  without  that  precaution, 
which  is  required  of  others  ?  Shall  happinefs 
grow  up  to  you  of  its  own  accord,  and  foli- 
cit  your  acceptance,  when,  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation,  and 
the  acquifition  of  labour  and  care  ? — De- 
ceive not  yourfelves  with  fuch  arrogant  hopes. 
Whatever  be  your  rank,  Providence  will  not, 
for  your  fake,  reverie  its  etiabliihed  order. 
By  listening  to  wife  admonitions,  and  tern- 
nering  the  vivacity  of  youth  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  ferious  thought,  you  may  eniure 
chearfulnefs  for  the  reft  of  your  life  5  but  by 
delivering  yourfelves  up  at  prefent  to  giddi-t 
nefs  and  levity,  you  lay  the  foundation  of 
lading  heavinefs-of  heart.  Blair. 

§  TI.  'The  Acquifitwn  of -virtuous  Difpoji- 
tions  and  Habits  a  ncceffary  Part  of  E>iu- 
c  at  ion. 

When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans  of 
life,  which  either  your  circumitances  have 
fuggefted,  or  your  fritnds  have  propofed,  you 
will  not  hefitaie  to  acknowledge,  tint  in  or- 
der to  purfue  them  with  advantj^e,  forne  pre- 
vious difcipline  is  requiiite.  Be  a(fure.d,  tlwt 
whatever  is  to  be  your  profefiion,  no  educa- 
tion is  more  neceitary  to  your  fuccefs,  than 

the 
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the  acquirement  of  virtuous  difpofitions  and 
fiabits.  This  is  the  univerlal  preparation  for 
every  character,  and  every  Ration  in  life. 
Bad  us  the  world  is,  rclpect  is  always  paid  to 
virtue.  In  the  ufual  cov.rfe  of  human  af- 
fairs it  will  be  found,  that  a  plain  underhand- 
ing,  joined  wilh  acknowledged  worth,  con- 
tributes more  to  profperity,  than  the  brighter! 
parts  without  probity  or  honour.  Whether 
icience,  or  bulmefs,  or  public  life,  be  your 
aim,  virtue  ftill  entcrc,  for  a  principal  fliare, 
into  all  thole  great  departments  of  fociety. 
It  is  connected  with  eminence,  in  every  li- 
beral  art  ;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch 
of  fair  and  tileful  bufinefs  ;  with  distinction, 
in  every  public  Itation.  The  rigour  which 
it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight  which  it 
adds  to  character1}  the  generous  fentiments 
which  it  breathes  ;  the  undaunted  fpirit  which 
it  infpires,  the  ardour  of  diii:-<  r.ce  which  it 
quickens,  the  freedom  which  it  procures  from 
pernicious  and  dishonourable  avocation?,  are 
the  foundations  of  all  that  is  high  in  fame  or 
jrivat  in  fuccefs  among  men.  Whatever  or- 
namental or  engaging  endowments  you  now 
pofFefs,  virtue  is  a.  necefTary  requiftte,  in  order 
to  their  filming  with  proper  luftre.  Feeble 
are  the  attractions  of  the  fairelt  form,  if  it  be 
fufpected  that  nothing  within  correfponds  to 
the  pleaiing  appearance  without.  Short  are 
the  triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  malice.  By  whatever  arts  you 
may  at  nrit  attract  the  attention,  you  can  hold 
the  efteem  and  fee u re  the  hearts  of  others  only 
Ky  amiable  drfpofitions  and  the  accompliih- 
ments  of  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  qualities 
whofe  influence  will  lall,  v/hen  the  1  nitre  of 
all  that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled  has  parted 
away.  Blah'. 

§  12.     T/:e  Kappiticfs  (tnd  Dignity  of  Man- 
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hood  depend  upon  the  Cwdut!  cf  the  youthful 
Age. 

Let  not  the  fenfon  of  youth  be  barren  of 
improvements,  fo  eflential  to  your  felicity  and 
honour.  Your  character  is  now  of  your  own 
forming  ;  your  fate  is  in  fume  meai'ure  put 
into  your  own  hands.  Your  nature  is  as  yet 
pliant  and  loft.  Habits  have  not  eftablifhed 
their  dominion.  Prejudice?  have  not  pie- 
occupied  your  underftanding.  The  world  has 
not  had  time  to  contract  and  debafe  your  af- 
fections. All  your  powers  are  more  vigo- 
rous, difembarrafled  and  free,  than  they  will 
be  at  any  future  period.  Whatever  impulf* 
you  now  give  to  your  defires  and  paflion?-, 
the  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will 
form  the  channel  in  which  your  life  is  to  run  j 
nay,  it  may  determine  an  everlafting  iflue. 
Confuler  then  the  employment  of  this  im- 
portant period  as  the  higheft  truft  which  /hall 
ever  be  committed  to  you  j  as,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  clecilive  of  your  happinefs,  in  time  anci 
in  eternity.  As  in  the  fucceflion  of  the  /ea- 
fons,  each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of  nature, 
affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in 
con rie  }  fj,  in  human  life,  every  period  of 
our  age,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent, 
influences  the  happinefs  of  that  which  is  to 
follow.  Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings 
forward  accomplimed  and  tlourilhing  man- 
hood ;  and  fuch  manhood  pafles  -  of  itfelf, 
without  uneafmefs,  into  refptctable  and  tran- 
quil old  age.  But  when  nature  is  turned  out 
of  its  regular  courfc,  diforder  takes  place  in 
the  moral,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If 
the  fpring  put  forth  no  bloflbms,  in  fummer 
there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no- 
fruit  :  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without 
improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible^ 
and  old  nge  milerable.  Ibid. 
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•§13.     Jbfigion  nrvcr  to  be  treated  ivith    \ 
Levity. 

Tmprefs  your  minds  with  reverence  for  all 
thai  is  i'acred.  Let  no  wantonneis  of  youth- 
ful ipirits,  no  compliance  with  die  intempe- 
rate mirth  of  others,  ever  betray  you  info  pro- 
fane fallies.  iklides  the  guilt  which  is  there- 
by incurred,  nothing  gives  a  more  odious  ap- 
pearance of  petulance  and  preemption  to 
youth,  than  the  allegation  of  treating  religion 
with  levity.  In  Head  of  being  an  evidence  of 
iuperior  under  ftaoding,  it  difcovers  a  pert 
aad  fhallow  mind  ;  which,  vain  of  the  firft 
Smatterings  of  knowledge,  prefumes  to  make 
light  of  what  the  relt  of  mankind  revere.  At 
the -fame  time,  yoti  are  not  to  iniagint',  that  i 
when  exhorted  to  be  relig-ious,  you  are -called 
upon  to  become  more  formal  and  folemn  in 
your  manners  than  others  of  the  (bine  years;  ! 
«r  to  ,e tv 61  yourfelves  into  iupercilious  repro-  ' 
vers  of  tbofe  around  you.  The  fpirit  of  true 
religion  breathes  geritlenefs  and  affability, 
it  gives  a  native  unaftecled  eafe  to  the  beha- 
viour. It  is  i'ocial,  kind,  and  chearful  -,  far 
removed  from  that  gloomy  and  illiberal  fu- 
peritition  which  clouds  the  brow,  marpens 
the  temper,  defers  the  fpirit,  and  teaches  men 
to  fit  thernfelves  for  another  world,  by  neg- 
le&ing  the  concerns  of  this.  Let  your  reii- 
£icm,  on  the  -contrary,  connect  preparation 
for  heaven  with  an  honourable  difcharge  of 
the  duties  of  active  life.  Of  fuch  religion 
difcoyer,  on  every  proper  occafion,  that  you 
are  not  afliamed  ;  1  ut  avoid  making  any  un- 
pecefTary  orientation  of  it  before  the  world. 

Blair* 

^  14.     Temperance  in  Pleafure  recommended. 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  tem- 
perance in  j'UfrUure,     Let  me  aUmeniflithem, 
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to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which  thotifands, 
from  race  to  race,  continue  to  iplit.  The 
love  of  pleafure,  natural  to  man  in  every  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  glows  at  this  age  with  excei- 
five  ardour.  Novelty  adds  fre<h  charms,  as 
yet,  to  every  gratification.  The  world  ap- 
pears to  fpread  a  continual  feali ;  and  health, 
vigour,  and  high  ipirits,  invite  them  to  par- 
take of  it  without  reiiraint.  In  vain  we  warn 
them  of  latent  dangers.  Religion  is  accufed 
of  infufferable  feverity,  in  prohibiting  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  the  old,  when  they  offer  their  ad- 
monition,  are  upbraided  with  having  forgot 
that  they  once  were  young.-— And  yet,  my 
friend?,  to  what  do  the  constraints  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  counfels  of  age,  with  relpecl  to 
pleafure,  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  com- 
prized in  a  few  words — not  to  hurt  your- 
felves,  and  not  to  hurt  others,  by  your  puriuit 
of  pleasure.  Within  thefe  bounds,  pleafure 
is  lawful  ;  beyond  them  it  becomes  criminal, 
be'caufe  it  is  ruinous.  Are  thefe  rethainU 
anjr  other  than  what  a  wife  man  woulii 
choofe  to  impofe  on  himfelf  ?  We  call  you 
not  to  renounce  pleafure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in 
fafety.  Iniiead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhor?. 
you  to  purfue  it  on  an  extenfive  ]>lan.  We 
propofe  meafures  for  fecuring  its  poilemon, 
and  for  prolonging  its  duration,  IbiJ. 

^15.     IrrejptlarPleefures. 

By  the  unhappy  excefics  of  irregular  plea- 
fures  in  youth,  how  many   amiabje  difpofi- 
tions  are  corrupted  or  deftroyed  !    How  many 
riling  capacities   and  powers  are  fupprefied  \ 
How  many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  -.aid 
friends  are  totally  extinguished  !    Who   !>ur 
mult  drop  a  tear  over  human  nature,  when  he 
beholds  that  morning,  which  arol'e  ib  ' 
overcaft  with  iuch  untimely   dn.. 
good-humour,    which    once    ca. 
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hearts,  that  vivacity  which  fparkled  in  every 
company,  thole  abilities  which  were  fitted 
for  adorning  thehigheft  ftatior.s,  all  facrificed 
at  the  fhrine  of  low  feniuality  ;  and  ofie  who 
was  formed  for  running  the  fair  career  of  life 
in  the  midft  of  public  elteem,  cut  off  by  his 
vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  courfe ;  or  (link 
for  the  whole  of  it  into  insignificancy  and 
contempt! — Thefe,  O  fmful  Pleafure,  are  thy 
trophies  !  It  is  thus  thar;  co-operating  with 
the  foe  of  God  and  man,  thou  degraded  hu- 
man honour,  and  blafteu:  the  opening  prof- 
pe£ts  of  human  felicity  !  Blair. 

<§   1 6.     Induftry  and  Application. 

Diligence,  induftry,  and  proper  improve- 
raent  of  time,  are  material  duties  of  the 
young.  To  no  purpofe  are  they  endowed 
with  the  beft  abilities,  if  they  want  activity 
for  exerting  them.  Unavailing,  in  this  cafe, 
will  be  every  direction  that  can  be  given 
them,  either  for  their  temporal  «r  fpi  ritual 
welfare.  In  youth,  the  habits  of  induftry 
are  moft  eaiily  acquired  :  in  youth  the  incen- 
tives to  it  are  ftrongeft,  from  ambition  and 
from  duty,  from  emulation  and  hope.,  from 
all  the  profpecls,  which  the  beginning  of  life 
affords.  If,  dead  to  thefe  calls,  you  already 
.languid!  in  flothful  inaction,  what  will  be 
able  to  quicken  the  more  uuggifh  current  of 
advancing  years  ?  Induftry  is  not  only  the 
inilrument  of  improvement,  but  the  founda- 
tion of  pleafure.  Nothing  is  fo  oppofite  to 
the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  relaxed  and 
feeble  ftatc  of  an  indolent  mind.  lie  who  is 
a  Itranger  to  induftry,  may  poflefs,  but  he 
cannot  enjoy.  For  it  is  labour  only  which 
gives  the  relim  to  pleafure.  It  is  the  ap- 
pointed vehicle  of  every  good  man.  It  is  the 
inclifpenlable  condition  of  our  porTefling  a 
ibund  mirad  in  a  found  body..  Siotk  is  fo  in- 


confirrent  with  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  be  a  greater  foe  to  virtue,  or 
to  health  and  happinefs.  Inactive  as  it  is  in 
itfelf,  its  effects  are  fatally  powerful  Though 
it  appear  a  (lowly  Rowing  (tream,  yet  it  un- 
dermines all  that  is  ftable  and  flourishing.  It 
not  only  faps  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
but  pours  upon  you  a  deluge  of  crimes  and 
evils.  It  is  like  water  which  firft  putrefies 
by  Stagnation,  and  then  fends  up  noxious 
vapours,  and  fills  the  atmofphere  with  death. 
Fly,  therefore,  frem  idlenefs,  as  the  certain 
parent  both  of  guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under 
idienefs  I  include,  not  mere  inaction  only, 
but  all  that  circle  of  trifling  occupations,  in 
which  too  many  faunter  away  their  youth  j 
perpetually  engaged  in  frivolous  fociery,  or 
public  amufements  j  in  the  labours  of  drefs, 
or  the  oftentation  of  their  perfons, — Is  this 
the  foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  ufe- 
fulnefs  and  efteem  ?  By  fuch  accomplishments 
do  you  hope  to  recommend  yourfelves  to  the 
thinking  part  of  the  world,  and  to  anfwer  the 
expectations  of  your  friends  and  your -country? 
— Amufements  youth  requii.es  ;  it  were  vain, 
it  were  cruel,  to  prohibit  them.  But,  though 
allowable  as  the  relaxation,  they  are  moft  cul- 
pable as  the  buf;nefs,  of  the  young.  For  they 
then  become  the  gulph  of  time,  and  the  poifon 
of  the  mind.  They  foment  bad  paflions. 
They  weaken  ,the  manly  powers.  They 
fink  the  native  vigour  of  youth  into  con-- 
temptible  effeminacy.  Hid. 

§17.     The  Employment  of  Time, 

Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dangerous 
wafte,  feek  to  fill  it  .with  employments  which 
you  may  review  with  fatisfactioji.  "The  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  molt 
honourable  occupations  of  youth.  The  de- 
fire  of  it  difcovus  a  liberal  mind,  and  is  con- 
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nefted  with  many  accomplishments  and  many 
virtues.  But  though  your  train  of  life  fliould 
not  lead  you  to  rtudy,  the  courSe  of  education 
always  furnifhes  proper  employments  to  a 
well-diSpoSed  mind.  Whatever  you  purSue, 
be  emulous  to  excel.  Generous  ambition, 
and  feniibility  to  prailb,  are,  especially  at  your 
age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.  Think  net 
that  any  affluence  of  fortune,  or  any  elevation 
of  rank,  exempts  you  irom  the  duties  ot  ap- 
plication and  indultry,  Induftry  is  the  law 
of  our  being  ;  it  is  the  demand  of  nature,  of 
reaibn,  and  of  God.  Remember  always,  that 
the  years  which  now  pals  over  your  heads, 
leave  permanent  memorials  behind  them. 
From  your  thoughtleSs  minds  they  may  eS- 
cape  ;  but  they  remain  in  the  remembrance 
of  God.  They  form  an  important  part  of 
the  regiirer  of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter 
bear  testimony,  either  for  or  againit  you,  at 
that  day  when,  for  all  your  actions,  bul  par- 
ticularly for  the  employments  of  youth,  you 
muft  give  an  account  to  God.  Whether 
your  future  courfe  is  deitined  to  be  long  or 
fhort,  after  this  manner  it  ihould  commence  j 
and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  conduced,  its 
conclusion,  at  what  time  foever  it  arrives,  will 
not  be  inglorious  or  unhappy.  Blair. 

§    1 8.     The   NeceJ/ity  of  an  early  and  dofe 
Application  to  Wifdom. 

It  is  neceflary  to  habituate  our  minds,  in 
our  younger  years,  to  fbme  emplovment 
which  may  engage  our  thoughts,  and  fill  the 
capacity  of  the  foul  at  a  riper  age.  For, 
However  we  may  rorm  in  youth  from  folly  to 
folly,  to^  volatile  for  reft,  too  loft  and  effemi- 
nate for  induihy,  ever  ambitious  to  make  a 
fplendid  figure  ;  yet  the  time  will  come  when 
we  mall  outgrow  the  relifh  of  childilh  amufe- 
»*n-ts  j  and,  if  we  are  not  provided  with  a 


tafte  for  manly  Satisfactions  to  fuceeed  in  their 
room,  we  muft  of  courle  become  miserable,  at 
more  difficult  to  be  pleafed.  While 
men,  however  unthinking  and  unemployed, 
an  inexhaufbble  flow  of  vigorous  Spi- 
rits  j  a  conltant  Succeflion  of  gay  ideas, 
which  flatter  and  fpoit  in  the  brain,  makes 
them  pleafed  with  theml'elves,  and  with  every 
i  frolic  as  trifling  as  themSelves  :  but,  when 
the  ferment  of  their  blood  abates,  and  the 
freihneSs  of  their  youth,  like  the  morning 
dew,  palTes  away,  their  Ipirits  flag  for  want 
of  entertainments  more  Satisfactory  in  them- 
l'elves, and  more  fuited  to  a  manty  age  j  and 
the  foul,  from  a  Sprightly  impertinence,  from 
quick  feni'ations,  and  florid  ckfires,  Sub  fides 
into  a  dead  calm,  and  Sinks  into  a  fiat  Stupir 
dity.  The  fire  of  a  glowing  imagination  (the 
property  of'youth)  may  make  folly  look  plea- 
ling,  and  lend  a  beauty  to  objccls,  which  have 
no;j_'  inherent  in  them  '.  juft  as  the  Sun -beams 
may  paint  a  cloud,  and  diveriify  it  with  beau- 
tiful itains  of  light,  however  dark,  unfubilan- 
tial,  and  empty  in  itfelf.  But  nothing  can 
(nine  with  undimimlhed  luftre,  but  religion 
and  knowledge,  which  are  efTentially  and  in- 
trinftcaUy  bright.  Take  it  therefore  for  grant- 
ed, which  you  will  find  by  experience,  that 
nothing  can  be  long  entertaining,  but  what  is 
in  Some  meaSure  beneficial  ;  becaufe  nothing 
eife  will  bear  a  calm  and  Sedate  review. 

You  may  be  fancied  for  a  while,  upon  the 
account  of  good -nature,  the  inSeparable  at- 
tendant  upon  a  fiulh  of  Sanguine  Health,  and 
a  fulnefs  of  youthful  Spirits  :  but  you  will 
find,  in  proceis  of  time,  that  among  the  wife 
and  good,  ufelefs  good- nature  is  the  object  of 
pity,  ill-nature  of  hatred  j  but  nature  beauti- 
fied and  improved  by  an  aflemblage  of  moral 
and  intellectual  endowments,  is  the  only  ob- 
jeft  of  a  Soliji  aad  1  ailing  e^eem.  Seed. 
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$  19.     The  Unbapp'uiefs  confequent  on  the 
Negkft  of  early  improving  the  Mind. 

There  is  not  a  greater  inlet  to  mifery  and 
vices  of  all  kinds,  than  the  nor  knowing  how 
topafs  our  vacant  hours.  For  what  remains 
to  be  done,  when  the  firft  part  of  their  lives, 
who  are  not  brought  up  to  any  manual  em- 
ployment, is  ilipt  away  without  an  acquired 
relifii  for  reading,  or  taile  for  other  rational 
iatisfaftions  ?  That  they  mould  purfue  their 
pleafures  ?  —  But,  religion  apart,  common 
prudence  will  warn  them  to  tie  up  the  wheel 
as  they  begin  to  go  down  the  hill  of  life. 
Shall  thsy  then  apply  themfelves  to  their  ftu- 
dies  ?  Alas  !  the  feed-time  is  already  pall  : 
rjTi2e  enterprizing  and  fpirited  ardmr  of  yomh 
being^  over,  without  having  been  applied  to 
thole  valuable  purpofes  for  which  it  was  gi\  en, 
all  ambition  of  excelling  upon  generous  and 
Jaudable  fchemes  quite  Magnates.  If  they 
have  not  fome  poor  expedient  to  deceive  the 
time,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  1o  deceive 
themfelves,  the  length  of  a  day  will  feem  te- 
dious to  them,  who,  perhaps,  have  the  unrea- 
fonablenefs  to  complain  of  the  mortnefs  of 
iife  in  general.  When  the  former  part  of  our 
Jife  has  been  nothing  but  vanity,  the  latter  end 
of  it  can  be  nothing  but  vexation.  In  fliort, 
we  mud  be  miferable,  without  fome  employ- 
ment to  fix,  or  fome  amuferaent  to  dimpate 
©ur  thoughts  :  the  latter  we  cannot  command 
in  all  places,  nor  relifli  at  all  times  j  and 
therefore  there  is  an  ablblute  necefllty  tor  the 
former.  We  may  purfue  this  or  that  new 
pleafure  ;  we  may  be  fond  for  a  while  of  a 
hew  acquilition  ;  but  when  the  graces  of  no- 
velty are  worn  oft',  and  the  brificnefs  of  our 
firft  deli  re  is  over,  the  tranlition,  is  very  quick 
and  Hidden,  from  an  eager  fondnefs  to  a  cool 
jfidiftcrence.  Fence  there  is  a  rcilieis  agita- 


tion in  our  minds,  (lill  craving  foine  thing 
new,  Itill  unfatisfied  with  it,  when  pafiefled  | 
till  melancholy  increafes,  as  we  advance  iii 
years,  like  fhadows  lengthening  towards  the 
clofe  of  day. 

Hence  it  is,  that  men  of  this  ftamp  are  con- 
tinually complaining  that  the  times  ire  alter- 
ed ibr  the  worie  :  Becaufe  the  iprightlinef*  of 
,  their  youth  reprefented  every  thing  in  the  moft 
|  engaging  light  j  and,  when  men  are  in  \\\g\\ 
\  good-humour  with  themfelves,  they  are  apt  to 
|  be  Jo  with   all   around  ;  the   face' of  nature 
j  brightens  up,  and  the  fun  Ihines  with  a  mote 
!  agreeable  luftre  :   but  when  old-age  has   cut 
them  oft"  from  the  enjoyment  of  talk   p!e:i- 
|  fures,  and  habitual  vice  has  given  them  a  dii- 
i  talte  for  the  only  true  and  Tailing  delights  j 
j  when  a  retrofpe6l  of  their  pall  lives  prefents 
i  nolhing  to  view  but  one  wide  trail  of  uncul- 
j  tivatcd    ground  j     a    foul    ditlempered    with 
Ipleen,   remorfe.  and  an  infenfibility  of  each 
rational  fatisfaclion,  darkens  and  difcolours 
every  object  j  and   the  change  is   not  in  the 
times,  but  in  them,  who  have  been  forfakew 
by  thofe  gratiiications  which  tiu:y  would  not 
forfake. 

How  much  otherwife  is  it  with  thofe,  who 
have  laid  up  an  inexhaufttbk  fund  of  know- 
ledge !  When  a  man  has  been  laying  out 
that  time  in  the  purfuit  ot  fome  great  and  im- 
portant truth,  which  others  warie  in  a  circle 
of  gay  follies,  he  is  confcious  of  having  acl- 
ed  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature  j  and  from 
that  contcioufnefs  there  refults  thnt  ferene 
complacency,  which,  though  not  fo  violent, 
is  much  preferable  to  the  pk-nfures  of  the  ani- 
ir.al  life.  He  can  travel  on  from  il.vrgth  to 
as  in  war,  each 
,  impowers  him 

to  pu!h  his  coiiijiHlts  Hill  farther,  and  to  en- 
large the  empire  of  reaion  :  thus  he  is  t'ver 

in 


llreugth  :   for,   in    literature 
new  conqucft  winch  he 
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in  a  progreflive  ftate,  flill  making  new  ac- 
quirements, ftill  animated  with  hopes  of  fu- 
ture difcoveries.  Seed. 

§  20.    Riches  or  Fortune  no  Excufe  to  exempt 
any  from  Study. 

Others  there  are,  who  plead  an  exemption 
from  ftudy,  becaufe  their  fortune  makes 
them  independent  of  the  world,  and  they 
need  not  be  beholden  to  it  for  a  maintenance 
—that  is,  becaufe  their  fituation  in  life  ex- 
empts them  from  the  neceflity  ©f  fpending 
their  time  in  fervile  offices  and  hardships, 
therefore  they  may  difpofe  of  it  juft  as  they 
pleafe.  It  is  to  imagine,  becaufe  God  has 
empowered  them  to  fingle  out  the  be  ft  means 
of  employing  their  hoars,  viz.  in  reading, 
meditation  5  in  the  higheft  inftances  of  piety 
and  charity  ;  therefore  they  may  throw  them 
away  in  a  round  of  impertinence,  vanity,  and 
folly.  The  apoftle's  rule,  *  that  if  any  man 
will  not  work,  neither  mould  he  eat,1  extends 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  5  only  fuppof- 
ing,  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  work  af- 
fjgned  to  each.  The  reafon  is  the  fame  in 
both  cafes,  viz.  that  he  who  will  do  no  good, 
ought  not  to  receive  or  enjoy  any.  As  we 
are  all  joint  traders  and  partners  in  life,  he 
forfeits  his  right  to  any  (hare  in  the  common 
Hock  of  happinefs,  who  does  not  endeavour 
to  contribute  his  quota  or  allotted  part  to  it : 
the  public  happinefs  being  nothing  but  the 
fwm  total  of  each  individual's  contribution 
to  it.  An  eafy  fortune  does  not  fet  men  free 
from  labour  and  induftry  in  general  ;  it  only 
exempts  them  from  fome  particular  kinds  of 
labour  :  it  is  not  a  blefling,  as  it  gives  them 
liberty  to  do  nothing  at  all ;  but  as  it  gives 
them  liberty  wifely  to  chufa,  and  fteadily  to 
profecute,  {he  moft  ennobling  exercifes,  and 
the  moft  improving  employments,  the.  purfuit 


of  truth,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  fervice  of 
God  who  giveth  them  all  things  richly  to  en- 
joy, in  fhort,  the  doing  and  being  every  thing 
that  is  commendable  j  though  nothing  merely 
in  order  to  be  commended.  That  time  which 
others  muft  employ  in  tilling  the  ground  (which 
often  deceives  their  expectation)  with  the  fweat 
of  their  brow,  they  may  lay  out  in  cultivating 
the  mind,  a  foil  always  grateful  to  the  care  of 
the  tiller. — The  fum  of  what  I  would  fay,  is 
this  :  That,  though  you  are  n$>t  confined  to 
any  particular  calling,  yet  you  have  a  gene- 
ral one  ;  which  is,  to  watch  over  your  heart, 
and  to  improve  your  head  j  to  make  yourfelf 
mafter  of  all  thofe  accomplishments — an  en- 
larged compafs  of  thought,  that  flowing  hu- 
manity and  generofity,  which  are  neceflary  to 
become  a  great  fortune ;  and  of  all  thofe  per- 
fections, viz.  moderation,  humility,  and  tem- 
perance, which  are  neceflary  to  bear  a  fmall 
one  patiently  j  but  efpecially  it  is  your  duty 
to  acquire  a  tafte  for  thofe  pleafures,  which, 
after  they  are  tatted,  go  off  agreeably,  and 
leave  behind  them  a  grateful  and  delightful 
flavour  on  the  mind.  Ibid. 

§  zi.    'The  juf'ly  "jaluing  and  dalj  ~fvg  the. 

Advantages  enjoyed  in  a  Place  of  Educu* 

tlon. 

One  confiderable  advantage  is,  that  regular 
method  of  ftudy,  too  much  neglected  in  other 
places,  which  obtains  here.  Nothing  ifmore 
common  elfewhere,  than  for  perfons  to  plunge, 
at  once,  into  the  very  depth  of  fcience,  (far 
beyond  their  own)  without  having  learned 
the  lirft  rudiments  :  nothing  more  common, 
than  for  fome  to  pafr  themielves  upon  the 
world  for  great  fcholars,  'by  the  help  of  uni<* 
verfal  Dictionaries,  Abridgements,  and  In- 
dexes ;  by  which  means  they  gain  an  ufelefs 
fmattering  in  every  branch  of  literature,  juft 
C  enough 
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enough  to  enable  them  to  talk,  fluently,  or 
rather  impertinently,  upon  moil  fubjetfts  ;  but 
not  to  think  juftly  and  deeply  upon  any  :  like 
thofe  who  have  a  general  fuperficial  acquaint- 
ance with  almoft  every  body.  To  cultivate 
an  intimate  and  entire  friendship  with  one  or 
two  worthy  perfons,  would  be  of  more  fervice 
to  them.  The  true  genuine  way  to  make  a 
fubftantial  fcholar,  is  what  takes  place  here, 
-——to  begin  with  thofe  general  principles  of 
reafoning,  upon  which  all  fcience  depends^  and 
which  give  a  light  to  every  part  of  literature; 
to  make  gradual  advances,  a  flow  but  lure 
jjrocefs  j  to  travel  gently,  with  proper  g-uides 
to  direct  us,  through  the  moft  beautiful  and 
fruitful  regions  of  knowledge  in  general,  be- 
fore we  fix  ourfelves  in,  and  confine  ourfelves 
to  any  particular  province  of  it  $  it  being  the 
great  fecret  of  education,  not  to  make  a  man 
a  complete  matter  of  any  branch  of  fcience, 
but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  opennefs, 
and  extent,  which  /hall  empower  him  to 
iruiuer  it,  or  indeed  any  other,  whenever  he 
ihall  turn  the  bent  of  his  ftudies  that  way $ 
tvhich  is  bell  done,  by  fetting  before  him,  in 
his  earlier  years,  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
intellectual  world  :  whereas,  an  early  and  en- 
tire attachment  to  one  particular  calling,  nar- 
rows the  abilities  of  the  mind  to  that  degree, 
that  he  can  fcarce  think  out  of  that  track  to 
which  he  is  accurtomed. 

The  next  advantage  I  fhall  mention  is,  a 
direction  in  the  choice  of  authors  upon  the 
moft  material  fubjecls.  For  it  is  perhaps  a 
great  truth,  that  learning  might  be  reduced 
to  a  much  -narrower  compais,  if  one  were  to 
read  none  but  original  authors,  thofe  who 
write  chiefly  from  their  own  fund  of  fenfe, 
without,  treading  fervilely  in  the  Iteps  of 
•thers. 

litre,  toe,   a   generous   emulation  quick. 


ens  our  endeavours,  and  the  friend  improve* 
the  fcholar.  The  tedioufnefs  of  the  way  to 
truth  is  infenfibly  beguiled  by  having  fellow- 
travellers,  who  keep  an  even  pace  with  us  : 
each  light  difpenies  a  brighter  flame  by  mix- 
ing its  focial  rays  with  thofe  of  others.  Here 
ws  live  fequeltered  from  noife  and  hurry,  far 
from  the  great  fcene  of  bulinefs,  vanity,  and 
idlenefs  $  our  hours  are  all  our  own.  Htre 
it  is,  as  in  the  Athenian  torch-race,  where  a 
feries  of  men  have  fuccefliveiy  tranfmitteJ. 
from  one  to  another  the  torch  of  knowledge  ; 
and  no  iboner  has  one  quitted  it,  but  another 
equally  able  takes  the  lamp,  to  difpenfe  light 
to  all  within  its  fphere  *.  Sct\L 


§    21, 


Difclpline  of  the   Place  of  Education 
not  to  be  relaxed. 


May  none  of  us  complain,  that  the  difcU 
pline  cf  the  place  is  too  ftri6l  :  may  we  ra- 
ther reflccl,  that  there  needs  nothing  elfe  to 
make  a  man  completely  miierable,  but  to  let 
him,  in  the  moil  dangerous  ftage  of  life,  carve 
out  an  happinefs  for  himfelf,  without  any 
check  upon  the  fallies  of  youth  !  Thofe  to 
whom  you  have  been  over  indulgent,  and  per- 
haps could  not  have  been  otherwife,  without 
proceeding  to  extremities,  never  to  be  ufed  but 
in  deipernte  cafes,  thofe  have  been  always  the 
moft  liberal  of  their  cenfures  and  inve&ives 
againft  you  :  they  put  one  in  mind  of  Ado- 
nijalf  s  rebellion  againft  David  his  father ;  be- 
caufe  his  father  had  not  difpleafed  him  at  any 
time,  in  faying,  Why  halt  than  done  fo  ? — It 
is  a  certain  fjgn  men  want  restraints,  when 
they  are  impntjent  under  any  j  too  headftrong 
to  be  governed  by  authority,  too  weak  to  be 
conducted  by  reaibn.  Ibid, 

curfores,  vita  lampada  tradunt» 

Lucretius* 
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§  23.    The  Beginnings  of  Evil  to  be  refijled. 

Think  not,  as  I  am  afraid  too  many  do, 
that  becaufe  your  paflions  have  not  hurried 
i,  to  atrocious  deeds,  they  have  therefore 
wrought  no  mifchief,  and  have  left  no  lling 
behind  them.  By  a  continued  feries  of  loofe, 
though  apparently  trivial  gratifications,  the 
heart  is  often  as  thoroughly  corrupted,  as 
by  the  cmnmifrVoji  of  any  one  of  thofe  enor- 
mous crimes. which  fpriug  from  great  ambi- 
tion, or  great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  paf- 
fions  ftreiigth,  while  the  abfence  of  glaring 
guilt  feemino-ly  justifies  them  j  and,  unawnk- 
ened  by  remorfe,  the  fmner  proceeds  in  his 
courfe,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  become 
ripe  for  ruin  :  for,  by.  gradual  and  latent  iteps, 
the  deltruclion  of  our  virtues  advances,  Did 
the  evil  unveil  itfelf  at  the  beginning  j  did  the 
ftorrn  which  is  to  overthrow  our  peace,  clif- 
cover,  as  it  rofe,  all  its  horrors,  precautions 
would  more  frequently  be  taken  againft  it. 
But  we  are  imperceptibly  betrayed  ;  and  from 
one  licentious  attachment,  one  criminal  paf- 
fion,  are,  by  a  "tr-iin  of  confequencer.,  drawn 
on  to  another,  til!  the  government  of  our 
minds  is  irrecoverably  loft.  The  enticing  and 
the  odious  pafiions  are,  in  this  refpecl:,  fimilar 
in  their  proc,efs  j  and,  though  by  different 
roads,  conduct  at  laft  to  the  fame  iffue. 

Blair. 

§  24...    A  due   Regard  to  Order  neceffary  in 

Bufrnefs,  Time,  Expence,  and  Amufemenis. 

Throughout  your  affairs,  your  time,  your 

exper.ce,  your  amufements,  your  fociety,  the 

principle  of  order  muft  be  equally  carried,  if 

you  expecl  to  reap  any  of  its  happy  fruits. 

For  if  into  any  one  of  thofe  great  departments 

of  life   you  fuffer  difoider  to   enter,   it  will 

ipread  through  aii.ihe  icil.     In  vain,  for  m.7 


ftancc,  you  purpofe  to  be  orderly  in  the  con- 
duct of  your  affairs,  if  you  be  irregular  in  th,e 
distribution  of  your  time.  In  vain  you  at- 
tempt to  regulate  your  expence,  if  into  your 
amufcmt-nts,  or  your  fociety,  diforder  has  crept* 
You  have  admitted  a  principle  of  confufion 
which  will  defeat  all  your  plans,  and  perplex 
and  entangle  what  you  fought  to  arrange. 
Uniformity  is  above  all  things  neceffary  to 
order.  If  you  defire  that  any  thing  mould 
proceed  according  to  method  and  rule,  c  let 
all  things  be  done  in  order.' 

1  mult  alfo  admonifh  you,  that  in  fmall,  as 
well  as  in  great  affairs,  a  due  regard  to  order 
is  requiiite.  I  mean  not,  that  you  ought  to 
look  on  thofe  minute  attentions,  which  are  apt 
to  occupy  frivolous  minds,  as  connected  either 
with  virtue  or  wifclom :  but  I  exhort  you  to 
remember,  that  diforder,  like  other  iiiirnorali- 
:tiy  takes  rife  from  JnconlJderable 
bt-^inni.-gs.  They  who,  in  the  leffer  trani- 
a^iorss  of  life,  are  totally  rtgligen:  of  rule, 
will  be  in  hazard  of  extending  that  negligence, 
by  degrees,  to  fuch  affairs  and  duties  as  \vili 
render  them  criminal,  Remiffnefs  grows  on 
all  v/ho  ftudy  net  to  guard  againft  it  j  and  it- 
is  only  by  freqiient  exercife,  that  the  habits 
of  order  ?.nd  punctuality  can  be  thoroughly 
confirmed.  Ibid. 

§  25,     Idienefs   a<vcided  by  the   Obfer nation 
of  Order. 

By  attending  to  order,  you  avoid  idle'nefs. 
that  moft  fruitful  iburce  of  crimes  and  evils. 
Acting  upon  a  plan,  meeting  ever}7  thing  in 
its  own  place,  you  conftantly  find  innocent 
and  ufcfvil  employment  for  time.  You  are 
never  at  a  Icfs  how  to  difpofe  of  your  hours, 
or  to  fill  up  life  agreeably.  In  the  courfe  of 
human  aclion,  there  are  two  extremes  equally 
dangerous  to  virtue  j  the  multiplicity  of  af- 
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fairs,  and  the  total  Want  of  them.  The  man 
of  order  ftands  in  the  middle  between  thefe 
two  extremes,  and  fuffers  from  neither:  he  is 
occupied,  but  not  oppreifed.  Whereas  the 
diforderly,  overloading  one  part  of  time,  and 
leaving  another  vacant,  are  at  one  period  over- 
whelmed with  bufinefs,  and  at  another,  either  j 
idle  through  want  of  employment,  or  indolent 
through  perplexity.  Thofe  feaibns  of  indo- 
lence and  idlenefs,  which  recur  fo  often  in  their 
life,  are  their  moft  dangerous  moments.  The 
mind,  unhappy  in  its  fituation,  and  clinging  | 
to  every  object  which  can  occupy  or  amule  it, 
is  then  apteft  to  throw  itfelf  into  the  arms  of 
every  vice  and  folly. 

Farther  j  by  the  prefervation  of  order,  you 
check  inconftancy  and  levity.  Fickle  by  na- 
ture is  the  human  heart.  It  is  fond  of  change  ; 
and  perpetually  tends  to  ftart  afide  from  the 
itraight  line  of  conduit.  Hence  nrifes  the  pro- 
priety of  bringing  ourfelves  under  fubjection 
to  method  and  rule  5  which,  though  at  firit  it 
may  prove  constraining,  yet  by  degrees,  and 
from  the  experience  of  its  happy  effefls,  be- 
comes natural  and  agreeable.  It  rectifies  thofe 
irregularities  of  temper  and  manners  to  which 
-we  give  the  name  of  caprice  j  and  which  are 
diftinguimed  characterises  of  a  diforderly 
mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  fteadinefs'  of  con- 
duct. It  forms  confillency  of  character.  It 
is  the  ground  of  all  the  confidence  we  rcpofe 
in  one  another.  For,  the  diforderly  we  know 
not  where  to  find.  In  him  only  can  we  place 
any  truft,  who  is  uniform  and  regular  j  who 
lives  by  principle,  not  by  humour  j  who  acts 
upon  a  plan,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 

Blair. 

§  26,     the  Beginnings  of  Pafflon  to  be  cp- 
pofed. 

Oppofe  early  the   beginnings  of  paflion. 


Avoid  particularly  all  fuch  objects  as  are  apt 
to  excite  paflions  which  you  know  to  predo- 
minate within  you.  As  foon  'as  you  find  the 
tempelt  rifing,  have  recourfe  to  every  proper 
method,  either  of  allaying  its  violence,  or  of 
efcaping  to  a  calmer  more.  Hallen  to  call  up 
emotions  of  an  oppofite  nature.  Study  to  con- 
quer one  paffion  by  means  of  feme  other  which 
is  of  lefs  dangerous  tendency.  Never  account 
any  thing  fmall  or  trivial,  which  is  in  hazard 
of  introducing  diforder  into  your  heart.  Never 
make  light  of  any  defire  which  you  feel  gain- 
ing fuch  progrefs  as  to  threaten  entire  domi- 
nion. Blandiming  it  will  appear  at  the  firft. 
As  a  gentle  and  innocent  emotion,  it  may 
fteal  into  the  heart ;  but  as  it  advances,  is 
likely  to  pierce  you  through  with  many  for- 
ro\v.-,.  What  you  indulged  as  a  favourite 
amufement,  will  mortly  become  a  ferious  bu- 
iinefs,  and  in  the  end  may  prove  the  burden  of 
your  life.  Moil  of  our  paffions  flatter  us  in 
their  rile  :  but  their  beginnings  are  treache- 
rous }  their  growth  is  imperceptible  5  and  the 
evils  which  they  carry  in  their  train,  lie  con- 
cealed, until  their  dominion  is  eiiablimed. 
What  Solomon  fays  of  one  of  them,  holds 
true  of  them  all,  '  that  their  beginning  is  as 
4  when  one  letteth  out  water/  It  iftues  from 
a  fmall  chink,  which  once  might  h-xve  been 
eaiily  Hopped  ;  but  being  neglected,  it  is  foon 
widened  by  the  ftream,  till  the  bank  is  at  laft 
totally  thrown  down,  and  the  flood  is  at  liber- 
ty to  deluge  the  whole  plain.  Ibid. 

§27.     The  Government  of  Temper,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Keeping  of  the  Heart* 
Paffions    are  quick    and  ftrong  emotions 
which  by  degrees  fubfide.   Temper  is  the  dif- 
pofition  which  remains  after  thefe  emotions 
are  paft,  and  which  forms  the  habitual  pro. 
peniity  of  the  foul.    The 'one  are  like  the 

ftream 
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ftream  when  it  v>  fwoln  by  the  torrent,  and 
ruffled  by  the  winds  j  the  other  refembles  it 
when  running  within  its  bed,  with  its  natural 
force  and  velocity.  The  influence  of  temper 
is  more  filent  and  imperceptible  than  that  of 
paflion  j  it  operates  with  lei's  violence  j  but  as 
its  operation  is  conftant,  it  produces  effects 
nu  lei's  conliderable.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  it  highly  deferves  to  be  confidered  in  a 
religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averfe  to  behold  it  in 
this  light.  They  place  a  good  temper  upon 
the  lame  footing  with  a  healthy  conltitution 
of  body.  They  coniider  it  as  a  natural  feli- 
city which  fbme  enjoy  ;  but  for  the  want  of 
which,  others  are  not  morally  culpable,  nor 
accountable  to  God  :  and  hence  the  opinion 
has  fometirnts  prevailed,  that  a  bad  temper 
might  be  confident  with  a  itate  of  grace.  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  overturn  that  whole 
doctrine,  of  which  the  gofpel  is  fo  full,  *  that 
regeneration,  or  change  of  nature,  is  the  ef- 
fential  characterise  of  a  Chriftian."  It  would 
fuppofe  that  grace  might  dwell,  amidft  malevo- 
lence and  rancour,  and  that  heaven  might  be 
enjoyed  by  fuch  as  are  ftrangers  to  charity  and 
love. — It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  fome, 
by  the  original  frame  of  their  mind,  are  more 
favourably  inclined  than  others,  towards  cer- 
tain good  difpofnions  and  habits.  But  this 
affords  no  jurfification  to  thofe  who  neglect  to 
oppofe  the  corruptions  to  which  they  are  prone. 
Let  no  man  imagine,  that  the  human  heart  is 
a  foil  altogether  uniufceptible  of  culture  !  or 
that  the  worit  temper  may  not,  through  the 
afliftance  of  grace,  be  reformed  by  attention 
and  difcipline.  Settled  depravity  of  temper, 
is  always  owing  to  our  own  indulgence.  If, 
in  place  of  checking,  we  nourifh  that  malig- 
nity of  difpofition  to  which  we  are  inclined,  all 
the  conlequences  will  be  placed  to  our  account, 


and  every  excufe,  from  natural  conftitution, 
be  rejected  at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven,     Blair. 

§  28.  That  Difcipline  which  teaches  to  mo- 
derate the  Eager  nefs  of  ivorldly  PaJJion.t, 
and  to  fortify  the  Mind  with  the  Princi- 
ples of  Virtue^  is  more  conducive  to  true 
Happinefs  that  the  PcJfeJ/ion-of  all  the  Goods 
of  Fortune. 

That  difcipline  which  corrects  the  eagernefs 
of  worldly  paffions,  which  fortifies  the  heart 
!  with  virtuous  principles,  which  enlightens  the 
!  mind  with  uteful  knowledge,  and  furnimes  to 
j  it  matter  of  enjoyment  from  within  itfelf,  is 
i  of  more  confequence  to  real  felicity,  than  all 
the  provifion  wnich  we  can  make  of  the  goods 
of  fortune.  To  this  let  us  bend  our  chief  at- 
tention. Let  us  keep  the  heart  wilh  all  dili- 
gence feeing  out  of  it  are  the  iffues  of  life. 
Let  us  account  our  mind  the  moft  important 
province  which  is  committed  to  our  care  ;  and 
if  we  cannot  rule  fortune,  Ihidy  at  leaft  to 
rule  ourfelves.  Let  us  propofefor  our  object, 
not  worldly  fuccefs,  which  it  depends  not  on 
us  to  obtain.,  but  that  upright  and  honourable 
difcharge  of  our  duty  in  every  conjuncture, 
which,  through  the  divine  afiiilance,  is  always 
within  our  power.  Let  our  happinefs  be 
fought  where  our  proper  praife  is  found  ;  and 
that  be  accounted  our  only  real  evil,  which  is 
the  evil  of  our  nature ;  not  that  which  is 
either  the  appointment  of  Providence,  or 
which  arifes  from  the  evil  of  others.  Ibid. 

§  29.     The  Dffirence  between  true  and  falfe 
Politenefs. 

It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  moral  and 
Chriftian  duty,  of  preferring  one  another  in 
honour,  refpects  only  focial  peace  and  charity, 
and  terminates  in  the  good  and  edification  of 
our  Chriitian  brother.  Its  ufe  is,  to  fofcen 
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the  minds  of  men,  and  to  draw  their,  from 
that  lava ge  rufticity,  which  engenders  m?ny 
vices,  and  difci edits  the  virtues  theinfelves. 
But  when  men  had  experienced  the  benefit  of 
this  complying  temper,  and  further  faw  the 
ends,  not  of  charity  only,  but  of  felf-intereft, 
that  might  be  anfwered  by  it  j  they  confide  - 
red  no  longer  its  juft  purpofeand  application, 
but  {Iretched  it  to  that  officious  fedulity,  and 
extreme  fervility  of  adulation,  which  we  too 
often  obi'erve  and  lament  in  polished  life. 

Hence,  that  infinite  attention  and  confide- 
ratibn,  which  is  fo  rigidly  exacted,  and  fo  duly 
paid,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  :  hence, 
that  proftitution  of'mind,  which  leaves  a  man 
rfo  will,  JIG  fentiment,  no  principle,  no  cha- 
racter;  all  which  difappear  under  the  uniform 
exhibition  of  good  manners  :  hence,  thofe  in- 
fidious  aits,  thefe  ftudied  difguifes,  tl'ofe  ob- 
iequious  flatteries,  nay,  thofe  multiplied  and 
nicely-varied  forms  of  infmuation  and  addrefs, 
the  direct  aim  of  which  may  be  to  acquire  the 
fame  of  poliienefs  and  good-breeding,  but  the 
certain  effect,  to  corrupt  every  virtue,  to  foothe 
every  vanity,  and  to  inflame  every  vice  of  the 
human  heart. 

Thefe  fatal  mifchiefs  introduce  themfelves 
tinder  the  pretence  and  femblance  of  that  hu- 
manity, which  the  fcriptures  encourage  and 
enjoin  :  but  the  genuine  virtue  is  eamy  <u"f- 
tinguiihed  from  the  counterfeit,  and  by  the 
following  plain  figns. 

True  politenefs  is  modeft,  unpretending, 
and  generous.  It  appears  as  little  as  may  be ; 
and  when  it  does  a  courtefy,  would  willingly 
conceal  it.  It  choofes  filently  to  forego  its 
own  claim?,  not  officioufly  to  withdraw  them. 
It  engages  a  man  to  prefer  his  neighbour  to 
himfelf,  becaufe  he  really  efteems  him  ;  becaufe 
he  is  tender  of  his  reputation  5  becaufe  he 
thir.ks  it  more  manly,  more  Chriftian,  to 
defcend  a  little  himfelf  than  to  degrade  an- 


other. It  refpects,  in  a  word,  the  credit  and 
eftimation  of  his  neighbour. 

The  mimic  of  this  amiable  virtue,  falfe  po- 
litenefs, is,  on  the  other  hand,  ambitious,  fer- 
viie,  timorous.  It  affects  popularity  :  is  fo- 
licitous  to  pleafe,  and  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
The  man  of  this  character  doijs  not  offer,  but 
obtrude  IMS  civilities  ;  becaufe  he  would  me- 
rit by  this  affiduity  ;  beccmfe,  in  defpair  of 
winning  regard  by  any  worthier  qualities,  he 
would  be  fare  to  make  the  molt  of  this  $  and 
laitly,  becaufe  of  all  things,  he  would  diead, 
by  the  omiflion  of  any  punctilious  oblervance, 
to  give  offence.  In  a  word,  this  fort  of  po- 
litenefs refpects,  for  its  immediate  object,  the 
favour  and  coniideration  of  our  neighbour. 

2.  Agun  ;  the  man  who  governs  himfelf 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  Apoftle's  precept,  exprefTes 
his  preference  of  another  in  fuch  a  way,  as  is 
worthy  of  himfelf:  in  all  innocent  compli- 
ances, in  all  honeft  civilities,  in  all  decent  and 
manly  condefcenficns. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  the  world, 
who  rells  in  the  letter  of  this  command,  is 
regardiefs  of  the  means  b}' which  he  conducts 
himfelf.  He  refpects  neither  his  own  dignity, 
nor  that  of  human  nature.  Truth,  reafon, 
virtue,  all  are  equally  betrayed  by  this  fupple 
importer.  He  aflents  to  the  errors,  though  the 
moft  pernicious ;  heapplauds  the  follies,  thougli 
the  moft  ridiculous  ;  he  foothes  the  vices, 
though  the  moit  flagrant,  of  other  men.  He 
never  contradicts,  though  in  the  fofteft  form 
i  of  infinuation  ;  he  never  difapproves,  though 
by  a  refpectful  filence  5  he  never  condemns, 
though  it  be  only  by  a  good  example.  In 
fhort,  he  is  felicitous  for  nothing,  but  by  fome 
ftudied  devices  to  hide  from  others,  and,  if 
poflible,  to  palliate  to  himfelf,  thegroffnefs  of 
his  illiberal  adulation. 

Laftly  5  we  may  be  fure,  that  the  ultimate 
ends  for  which  thefe  different  objects  are  pur- 
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were  wrought  in  rubies  :  he  was  cnlled  by  the 
name  of  Hymen,  and  was  feated  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple,  in  a  delicious  bower, 
made  up  of  feveral  trees  that  were  embraced 
by  woodbines,  jeffumines,  and  amaranths, 
which  were  as  fo  many  emblems  ot  marriage, 
and  ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  Supported 

m  a  good  degree,  prclerved  ;  becaufc  he  '  them.  As  I  was  fmgle  and  unaccompanied, 
knows  that  thefe  mutual  attentions  prevent  ]  I  was  not  permitied  to  enter  the  temple,  amf 
animofities,  foften  the  hercenefs  of^mtrfs  |  for  th::t  realon  am  a  ftranger  to  all  the  myf- 

teries  that  were  pei formed  in  it.    I  h:ul,  how- 


tiled,  and  by  fo  different  means,  muft  alfo  lie 
wide  of  each  other. 

Accoidingly,  the  true  polite  man  would, 
by  all  proper  testimonies  of  rcfjxct,  promote 
the  credit  and  elimination  of  his  neighbour; 
becaufe  he  lees  thnt,  by  this  generous  conlide- 
ration  of  each  other,  the  peace  of  the  world  is 


manners,  and  difpofe  them  to  all  the  offices  of 
benevolence  and  charity;  becaufe,  in  a  word, 
the  interefts  of  fociety  are  belt  lerved  by  this 
Conduct ;  and  becaufe  he  underltands  it  to  be 
bis  duty  to  love  his  neighbour. 

The  falfely  polite,  on  the  contrary,  are  anxi-  j  at  which  the 
ous,  by  all  means  whatever,  to  procure  the  fa- 
vour and  coniideration  of  thofe  they  converle 
with;  becaufe  they  regard,  ultimately,  no- 
thing more  than  their  private  intereft  ;  becaufe 
they  perceive,  that  their  own  felfifh  defigns  are 
belt  carried  on  by  fuch  practices  :  in  a  word, 
becaufe  they  lo<ve  themfefoes. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  genuine  virtue  cor.fults 
the  honour  of  others  by  worthy  means,  and 
for  the  nobleft  purpofes  ;  the  counterfeit  foli- 
cits  their  favour  by  diflioneft  compliances,  and 
for  the  bafeft  end.  Hurd. 


ever,  the  cunofity  to  obferve,  how  the  feveral 
couples  thnt  entered  were  difpofed  of ;  which 
was  after  the  following  manner:  there  were 
two  great  gates  on  the  backfide  of  the  edifice, 
ivhole  crowd  was  let  out.  At 
one  of  thefe  gates  were  two  women,  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  though  in  a  different  kind  j  the 
one  having  a  very  careful  and  compofed  air, 
the  other  a  fort  of  fmile  and  ineffable  fweet- 
nefs  in  her  countenance  :  the  name  of  the  hi  it 
was  Difcretion,  and  of  the  other  Complacency. 
All  who  came  out  of  this  gate,  and  put  them- 
felves  under  the  direction  of  thefe  two  filters, 


were  immediately  conducted  by  them  into 
gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  which  abound- 
ed in  delights,  and  were  furniflied  vrith  every 
thing  that  could  make  them  the  proper  feats 
of  happinefs.  The  feconcl  gate  of  this  temple 
let  out  all  the  couples  that  were  unhappily 


t       §  30.     The  Temple  of  virtuous  Love. 

The  ftructure  on  the  right  hand  was  (as  I  j  married ;  who  came  out  linked  together  by 
afterwards  found )confecrated  to  virtuous  Love,  |  chains,  which  each  of  them  (trove  to  break, 
and  could  not  be  entered,  but  by  fuch  as  re-  •  but  could  not.  Several  of  thefe  were  fuch  as 
ceived  a  ring,  or  fome  other  token,  from  a  per-  'had  never  been  acquainted  with  each  other 

before  they  met  in  the  great  walk,  or  had 
been  too  well  acquainted  in  the  thicket.  The 
entrance  to  this  gate  was  poffeifed  by  three 
fillers,  who  joined  themfelves  with  thefe 
wretches,  and  occafioned  molt  of  their  mife- 


fon  who  was  placed  as  a  guaixl  at  the  gate  of 
it.  He  wore  a  garland  of  rofes  and  myrtles 
on  his  head,  and  on  his  fhoulders  a  robe  like 
an  imperial  mantle  white  and  unfpotted  all 
over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clafped 
at  his  breatt,  there  were  two  golden  turtle 


ries.     The  youngeft  of  the  filters  was  known 

doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  j  by  the  name  of  Levity  ;  who,  with  the  mno- 
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cence  of  a  virgin,  had  the  drefs  and  behaviour 
of  a  harlot :  the  name  cf  the  lecond  was  Con- 
tention, who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a  muff 
inade  of  the  (kin  of  a  porcupine,  and  on  her 
left  carried  a  little  lap-dog,  that  barked  and 
fnapped  at  every  one  that  palTed  by  her.  The 
eldeft  of  the  fitters,  who  feemed  to  have  an 
haughty  and  imperious  air,  was  always  ac- 
companied with  a  tawny  Cupid,  who  generally 
marched  before  her  with  a  little  mace  on  his 
fhoulder,  the  end  of  which  was  fafhioned  into 
the  hornb  of  a  ftag  ;  her  garments  were  yellow, 
and  her  complexion  pale :  her  eyes  were  pierce, 
ing,  but  had  odd  cafts  in  them,  and  that  par- 
ticular diltemper  which  makes  perfons  who 
are  troubled  with  it  fee  objefts  double.  Upon 
enquiry,  J  was  informed  that  her  name  was 
Jealoufy.  fatter. 

§31.    The  Temple  of  Luft. 

Having  fmilhed  my  obfervations  upon  this 
temple,  and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to  that 
\vhich  Hood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was  called 
the  Temple  of  Luft.  The  front  of  it  was 
raifed  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all  the  me- 
retricious ornaments  that  accompany  that  or- 
der ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  was  compofed 
of  the  chafte  and  matron-like  Ionic.  The 
fides  of  it  were  adorned  with  feveral  grotefque 
figures  of  goats,  fparrows,  heathen  gods,  fatyrs, 
and  monfters,  made  up  of  half  men,  half  bead. 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all 
that  had  a  mind  to  enter.  Upon  my  going  in, 
I  found  the  windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in 
only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that  ferved  to  difcover 
a  prodigious  number  of  dark  corners  and 
apartments,  into  whidi  the  whole  temple  was 
divided*  I  was  here  ftunned  with  a  mixed 
soife  of  clamour  and  jollity :  on  one  fide  of 


me  I  heard  finging  and  dancing  j  on  the  other, 
brawls  and  clafhing  of  fwords  : 


in  fliort,  I 


was  fo  little  pleafedwith  the  place,  that  I  was 
going  out  of  it  j  but  found  I  could  not  return 
by  the  gate  where  I  entered, 'which  was  bar- 
red againft  all  that  were  come  in,  with  bolts 
of  iron  and  locks  of  adamant  j  there  was  no 
going  back  from  this  temple  through  the  paths 
of  pleafure  which  led  to  it :  all  who  pafied 
through  the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out 
at  an  iron  wicket,  which  was  kept  by  a  dread- 
ful giant  called  Remorfe,  that  held  a  fcourge 
of  fcorpions  in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into 
the  only  outlet  from  that  temple.  This  was 
a  paflage  fo  rugged,  fo  uneven,  and  choaked 
with  fo  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it  was  a, 
melancholy  fpeftacle  to  behold  the  pains  and 
difficulties  which  both  fexes  fuftered  who 
walked  through  it :  the  men,  though  in  the 
prime  of  their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  in- 
feebled  with  old  age  :  the  women  wrung  their 
hands,  and  tore  their  hair,  and  feveral  loft 
their  limbs,  before  they  could  extricate  them- 
felves  out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in 
which  they  were  engaged,— The  remaining 
part  of  this  vifion,  and  the  adventures  I  met 
with  in  the  two  great  roads  of  Ambition  and 
Avarice,  muft  be  the  fubjecl  of  another  paper. 

Ibid. 

§  31.     The  Temple  of  Virtue. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  pafTed 
through  the  fii  ft  part  of  my  vifion,  and  reco- 
vered the  centre  of  the  wood,  from  whence  I 
had  the  profpecl:  of  the  three  great  roads.  I 
here  joined  myfelf  to  the  middle-aged  party  of 
mankind,  who  marched  behind  the  ftandard 
of  Ambition.  The  great  road  lay  in  a  direft 
line,  and  was  terminated  by  the  Temple  of 
Virtue.  It  was  planted  on  each  fide  with 
laurels,  which  were  intermixed  with  marble  tro- 
phies, carved  pillars,  and  ftatues  of  lawgivers, 
heroes,  itatefmen,  philofophers,  and  poets. 
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The  perfons  who  travelled  up  this  great  path, 
were  fuch  whole  thoughts  were  ben  upon 
doing  eminent  fervices  to  mankind,  or  pro- 
moting the  good  of  their  country.  On  each  fide 
of  this  great  road,  were  feveral  paths  that  were 
alfo  laid  out  in  ftraight  lines,  and  ran  pa- 
rallel with  it :  thefe  were  moll  of  them  co- 
vered walks,  and  received  into  them  men 
of  retired  virtue,  who  propofed  to  themfelves 
the  fame  end  of  their  journey,  though  they 
chofe  to  make  it  in  made  and  obfcurity. 
The  edifices,  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk, 
were  fo  contrived,  that  we  could  not  fee  the 
temple  of  Honour,  by  reafon  of  the  temple  of 
Virtue,  which  ftood  before  it :  at  the  gates 
of  this  temple,  we  were  met  by  the  goddefs  of 
it,  who  conducted  us  into  that  of  Honour, 
which  was  joined  to  the  other  edifice  by 
a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and  had  no  other 
entrance  into  it.  When  the  deity  of  the  in- 
ner ftru&ure  had  received  us,  me  prefented  us 
in  a  body,  to  a  figure  that  was  placed  over 
the  high  altar,  and  was  the  emblem  of  Eter- 
nity. She  fat  on  a  globe,  in  the  midtf  of 
a  golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a  fun 
in  one  hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other:  her 
head  was  veiled,  and  her  feet  coveted.  Our 
hearts  glowed  within  us,  as  we  flood  ami. 1ft 
the  fphere  of  light  which  this  image  cait  on 
every  fide  of  it.  Tatler. 

§  33.  The  Temple  of  Vanity* 
Having  feen  all  that  Happened  to  the  band 
of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to  another  pile  of 
buildings  that  ftood  within  view  of  the  temple 
of  Honour,  and  was  railed  in  imitation  of 
it,  upon  the  very  lame  model;  but,  at  my 
approach  to  it,  I  found  that  the  Hones  were 
hid  together  without  mortar,  and  that  the 
whole  hbric  ilocd  upon  Jo  weak  a  founda- 


tion, that  it  fhook  with  every  wind  that  blew. 

This  was  called  the  Temple  of  Vanity.     The 

goddeis  of  it  fat  in  the  midft  of  a  great  many 

tapers,  that  burned  day  and  night,  and  made 

her  appear  much  better  than  flie  would  have 

done  in  open  day-light.     Her  whole  art  was 

to  mew  htrfelf  more  beautiful   and  majeftic 

than  me  really  was.     For  which  reafon  me 

had   painted   her   face,    and   wore   a   clufter 

of  falfe  jewels  upon   her  brealt :  but  what 

I  more  particularly  obferved,  was  the  breadth 

of  her  petticoat,  which  was  made  altogether  in 

the    fafhion  of  a   modem   fardingai.     This 

place    was    filled  with   hypocrites,  pedants, 

•  free-thinkers,   and  prating   politicians,   with 

j  a   rabble  of  thofe  who   have  only  titles   to 

j  make   them   great    men.       Female    votaries 

I  crowded  the  temple,  choaked  up  the  avenues 

!  ot   it,   and  were  more  in  number   than    the 

j  land  upon  the  fea-more.     I  made  it  my  bufi- 

!  nefs,  in  my  return  towards  that  part  of  the 

j  wood  from  whence  I  firit  let  out,  to  oblerve 

I  the  walks  which  led  to  this  temple  j  for  I 
met  in  it  feveral  who  had  begun  their  journey 
I  with  the  band  of  virtuous  perfons,  and  tra- 
'  veiled  fome  time  in  their  company:  but, 
upon  examination,  I  found  that  there  were 
feveral  paths,  which  led  out  of  the  great  road 
into  the  lides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  fo 
many  crooked  turns  and  windings,  that  thole 
who  travelled  through  them,  often  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  temple  of  Virtue-  then 
crolfed  the  itraight  ro^d,  and  iL-metisnes 
marched  in  it  for  a  little  fpace,  till  the 
crooked  path  which  they  were  engaged  in  again 
led  them  into  the  wood.  The  feveral  alleys  of 
thefe  wanderers,  had theirparticulai  ornaments  : 
one  of  them  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of,  in  the  walk  of  the  mifchievous  pretenders 
to  politics^  which  had  at  every  turn  the  figure 
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of  a  perfon,  whom,  by  the  infcription,  I 
found  to  be  Machisvel,  pointing  out  the  way, 
with  an  extended  finger,  like  a  Mercury. 

Toiler. 

§  34.  'The  Temple  of  Avarice. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before,  with  a  defign  to  obferre  carefully 
every  thing  that  parted  in  the  region  of 
Avarice,  and  the  occurrences  in  that  affembly, 
Vvhich  was  made  up  cf  perfons  of  my  own 
age.  This  body  of  travellers  had  not  gone- 
far  in  the  third  great  road,  before  it  led 
them  infenfibly  into  a  deep  valley,  in  which 
they  journied  feveral  days,  with  great  toil 
and  uneafinefs,  and  without  the  neceflary  re- 
frefhments  of  food  and  ileep.  The  only  re- 
lief they  met  with,  was  in  a  river  that  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of 
golden^fand  :  they  often  drank  of  this  Irream, 
which  had  fuch  a  particular  quality  in  it, 
that  though  it  refreshed  them  for  a  time, 
it  rather  inflamed  than  quenched  their  thirft. 
On  each  fide  of  the  river  was  a  range  of 
hills  full  of  precious  ore  ;  for  where  the  rains 
had  wafhed  off  the  earth,  one  nwht  fee  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  them  long  veins  of  gold,  and 
rocks  that  looked  like  pure  filver.  We  were 
told  that  the  deity  of  the  place  had  forbad 
any  of  his  votaries  to  dig  into  the  bowels 
of  thefe  hills,  or  convert  the  treafures  they 
contained  to  any  ufe,  under  pain  of  ftarvin:^. 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  flood  the  Temple  cf 
Avarice  made  after  the  manner  of  a  for- 
tification, and  furrounded  with  a  thoufand 
triple-headed  nogs,  that  were  placed  there  to 
keep  off  beggars.  At  our  Approach  \': 
fell  a  barking,  and  would  have  much  terrified 
us,  had  not  an  old  woman,  who  had  c^J.Vd 
herfelf  by  the  forged  name  of  Competency, 
offered  herfelf  for  our  guide.  Shs  carried 


f  under  her  garment  a  golden  bow,  which  me 
j  no  fooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs 
lay  down,  and  the  gates  flew  open  for  our  re- 
ception. We  were  led  through  an  hundred 
iron  doors  before  we  entered  the  temple. 
At  the  upper  end  of  it,  fat  the  god  of  Avarice, 
with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  ftarved 
countenance,  inclofed  with  heaps  of  ingots 
and  pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and 
(hive-ring  with  cold  :  on  his  right  hand  was 
a  fiend  called  Rapine,  and  on  his  left  a 
particular  favourite,  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  title  of  Parfnnony  ;  the  fir  ft  was  his  col- 
lector, and  the. other  his  cafhier.  There  were 
feveral  long  tables  placed  on  eacfy  fide  of  the 
temple,  with  refpeftive  officers  attending  be- 
hind them  :  feme  of  thefe  I  enquired  into  :  at 
the  firft  table  was  kept  the  office  of  Corrup- 
tion. Seeing  a  folicitor  extremely  bufy,  and 
whifpering  every  body  that  pafled  by,  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  him  very  attentively,  and  faw 
him  often  going  up  to  a  perfon  that  had 
a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  multiplication-table 
and  an  almanack  before  him,  which,  as  I 
afterwards  heard,  was  all  the  learning  he 
was  m after  of.  The  folicitor  would  often 
apply  himfelf  to  his  ear,  and  at  the  fame  time 
convey  money  into  his  hand,  for  which  the 
other  would  give  him  out  a  piece  of  paper,  or 
parchment,  figned  and  feaJed  in  form.  The 
name  of  this  dexterous  and  fucceisful  foli-- 
citor  was  Bribery. — At  the  next  table  was 
the  office  of  Extortion  :  behind  it  fat  a  perfon 
in  a  boh-wig,  counting  over  a  great  fum  of 
money:  he  gave  out  little  purfes  to  feveral, 
who,  after  a  mort  tour,  brought  him,  in 
return,  facks  full  of  the  fame  kind  of  coin. 
I  faw,  at  the  fame  time,  a  perfon  called 
Fraud,  who  fat  behind  the  counter,  with  falfe 
fcales,  light  weights,  and  fcanty  men 
by  the  ikilful  application  of  which  infhu- 
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jnents,  flie  had  got  together  an  immenfe  heap 
of  wealth  :  jt  would  be  endlefs  to  name  the 
feveral  officers,  or  defcribe  the  votaries  that 
attended  in  this  temple  :  there  were  many  old 
men,  panting  and  breath lefs,  repofmg  their 
heads  on  bags  of  money  5  nay  many  of  them 
actually  dying,  whole  very  pangs  and  con- 
vullions  (which  rendered  their  purfes  uielcls 
to  tin. in)  only  made  them  grafp  thei-i  the 
falter.  There  were  ibme  tearing  with  one  j 
hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments  and  i 
flefh  of  many  miferable  perfons  who  ftood  be-  j 
fore  them  j  and  with  the  other  hand  throwing  \ 
away  what  they  had  feized,  to  harlots,  flat- 
terers, and  panders,  that  flood  behind  them. 
On  a  fudden  the  whole  allembly  fell  a  trem-  j 
bling  j  and,  upon  enquiry,  I  found  that  the  j 
great  room  we  were  in  was  haunted  with  \ 
a  fpectre,  that  many  times  a  day  appeared 
to  them,  and  terrified  them  to  diffraction.  In 
the  midft  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the 
apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately  knew 
to  be  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my  ac- 
quaintance with  -this  phantom,  which  had 
rendered  the  fight  of  her  more  familiar  to  me, 
or  however  it  was,  me  did  not  make  ib  in- 
digent or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as  the  j 
god  of  this  loathfome  temple.  The  miferable 
votaries  of  this  place  were,  I  found,  of  ano- 
ther mind :  every  one  fancied  himfelf  threa- 
tened by  the  apparition  as  fhe  ttalked  about 
the  room,  and  began  to  lock  their  coffers, 
and  tie  their  bags,  with  the  utmoft  fear  and 
trembling.  I  mult  confefs,  I  look  upon  the 
pafllon  which  I  faw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to 
bi:  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  unaccount- 
able antipathies  which  fome  perfons  are  born 
with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  not  un- 
like that  which  throws  a  man  into  terrors  and 
agonies  at  the  light  of  fo  ufeful  and  innocent 
a  thing  as  water.  The  whole  aflembly  was 


furprized,  when,  inrtead  of  paying  my  de- 
votions to  the  deity  whom  they  all  adored, 
they  faw  me  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  phan- 
tom. «  Oh  !  Poverty  !  "  (laid  I)  my  firft 
petition  to  thee  is,  thatthou  wouldcit  never  ap- 
pear to  me  hereafter  j  but,  if  thou  wilt  not 
grant  me  this,  that  thou  wouldeft  not  bear 
a  form  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  thou 
appeared  to  me  at  prefent.  Let  not  thy 
threats  or  menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing 
that  is  ungrateful  or  unjult.  Let  me  not 
Ihut  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let 
me  not  forget  the  perfon  that  has  deferred  ' 
well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  from  any  fear, 
of  Thee,  defert  my  friend,  my  principles, 
or  my  honour.  If  Wealth  is  to  vifit  me,  and 
come  with  her  Tifual  attendants,  Vanity  and 
Avarice,  do  thou,  O  Poverty  !  hatten  to  my 
refcue  j  but  bring  along  with  Thee  thy  two 
filters,  in  whole  company  thou  art  always 
chearful,  Liberty  and  Innocence."  Tatler. 

§35.    The  Stings  of  Poverty,  Difeafe,   and 
Violence,   lefs  -pungent  than  thofe   of  guilty 


Aflemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty,  dif-  : 
eafe,  or  violence  can  inflict,  and  their  Iting* 
will  be  found,  by  far,  lefs  pungent  than, 
thofe  which  guilty  pafiions  dart  into  the- 
heart.  Amidtt  the  ordinary  calamities  of  the 
world,  the  mind  can  exert  its  powers,  and 
fuggeft  relief:  and  the  mind  is  properly  the 
man ;  the  fufferex,  and  his  fufterings  can 
be  difVnguifhed.  But  thofe  diforders  of  paf- 
fion,  by  feizing  directly  on  the  mind,  attack, 
human  nature  in  its  ftrong  hold,  and  cut 
off  its  laft  refource.  They  penetrate  to  the 
very  feat  of  ienfation  ;  and  convert  all  the 
powers  of  thought  into  inilrumeuts  of  tor- 
ture. Blair. 

C  d  *  tl*. 
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•§  $6.  On  Gratitude. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleafing  exercife  of  the 
mind,  than  gratitude. 

It  is  accompanied  with  fuch  inward  fa- 
tisfaclion,  that  the  duty  is  fufficiently  re- 
warded by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like 
the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult 
and  painful,  but  attended  with  fo  much  plea- 
fure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  command 
which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompence  laid 
tip  for  it  hereafter — a  generous  mind  would 
indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification 
that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man— how 
much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker  ?— The 
Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer  upon  us 
thofe  bounties  which  proceed  more  imme- 
diately from  his  hand,  but  even  thofe  benefits 
which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every 
blefling  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  foever  it 
may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him 
who  is  the  great  Author  of  good,  and  Father 
of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
another,  naturally  produces  a  very  pleafing 
fenfation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man  5  it 
exalts  the  foul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed on  this  great  object  of  gratitude,  on 
this  beneficent  Being,  who  has  given  us  every 
thing  we  already  poflefs,  and  from  whom  we 
expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Moil  of  the  works  of  the  Pagan  poets  were 
cither  direct  hymns  of  their  deities,  or  tended 
indirectly  to  the  celebration  cf  their  refpective 
attributes  and  perfections.  Thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  woiks  of  the  Greek  apd 
Latin  poets  which  are  ftill  extant,  will,  upon 
reflection,  find  this  obfervalicn  fo  true,  that  I 
fliall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would  won- 
der that  more  of  our  Chriltian  poets  have  not 


turned  their  thoughts  this  way,  eipecially  if 
we  confider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great  and 
noble  than  could  pofTibly  enter  into  the  heart 
of  a  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that 
can  raife  the  imagination}  and  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  fublimeft  thoughts  and  con^ 
ceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was 
finging  an  hymn  to  Piana,  in  which  he  cele- 
brated her  for  her  delight  in  human  facrifices, 
and  other  inftances  of  cruelty  and  revenge  5 
upon  which  a  poet  who  was  prefent  at  this 
piece  of  devotion,  and  feems  to  have  had 
a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  told  the 
votary,  by  way  of  reproof,  that  in  recom- 
pence for  his  hymn,  he  heartily  wilhed  he 
might  have  a  daughter  of  the  fame  temper 
with  the  goddefs  he  celebrated. — It  was  in- 
deed impoffible  to  write  the  praifes  of  one 
of  thofe  falfe  deities,  according  to  the  Pagan 
creed,  without  a  mixture  of  impertinence  an4 
adfurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chrif- 
tianity  were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  fet  the 
Chriftian  world  an  example  how  they  ought 
to  employ  this  divine  talent,  of  which  I  ara. 
fpeaking.  As  that  nation  produced  men  of 
great  genius,  without  confidering  them  as  in- 
Ipired  writers,  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us, 
many  hymns  and  divine  odes,  which  excel 
thofe.that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as 
much  as  in  rhe  fubject  to  which  it  is  confe- 
crated.  This,  I  think,  might  be  eafily 
fhevyn,  if  there  were  occafion  for  it. 

Spectator. 

§37.   "Bad  company' — meaning  of  the  phrafe— » 
different  tfajfts  of  bad,  company— ill  chofen 
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company—what  is  meant  by  keeping  bad 
company — the  danger  uf it,  from  our  aptnefs 
to  imitate  and  catch  the  manners  of  others — 

from  the  great  power  and  force  of  cujlom — 

from  our  bad  inclinations, 

"  Evil  communication,"  fays  the  text, 
<l  corrupts  good  manners.1'  The  affertion  is 
general,  and  no  doubt  all  people  i'uffer  from 
fuch  communication)  but  above  all,  the  minds 
of  youth  will  fuffet  ;  which  are  yet  unformed, 
unprincipled,  unfurnifhedj  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  impreflion. 

But  before  we-confider  the  danger  of  keep- 
ing bad  company,  let  us  firft  fee  the  meaning 
of  the  phrafe. 

In  the  phrafe  of  the  world,  gcod  company 
means  fafhionable  people.  1  heir  itations  hi 
life,  not  their  morals,  are  confidered :  and 
he,  who  affociates  with  fuch,  though  they  fet 
him  the  example  of  breaking  every  com- 
mandment of  the  decalogue,  is  Itill  faid  to 
keep  good  company.— I  mould  wifh  you  to  fix 
another  meaning  to  the  expreffion  j  and  to 
confider  vice  in  the  lame  detectable  light, 
in  whatever  company  it  is  found  ;  nay,  to 
confider  all  company  in  which  it  is  foxmd, 
be  their  ftation  what  it  will,  as  bad  com- 
pany. 

The  three  following  clafles  will  perhaps 
include  the  ureateft  part  of  thofe,  who  deferve 
this  appellation. 

In  the  firft,  I  mould  rank  all  who  en- 
deavour to  deftroy  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity— who  jeft  upon  Scripture — talk  blaf- 
phemy — and  treat  revelation  with  contempt. 

A  fecond  clal's  of  bad  company  are  thofe, 
who  have  a  tendency  to  deitroy  in  us  the 
principles  of  common  honerty  and  integrity. 
Under  this  head  we  may  rank  gameiters  of 


every  denomination  ;  and  the  low  and  in- 
famous characters  of  every  profefllon. 

A  third  clafs  of  bad  company,  and  fuch 
as  are  commonly  moft  dangerous  to  youth, 
includes  the  long  catalogue  of  men  of  plea- 
fure.  In  whatever  way  they  follow  the  call 
of  appetite,  they  have  equally  a  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  purity  of  the  mind. 

Belides  thcfe  three  claries,  whom  we  may 
call  bad  company,  there  are  others  who  come 
under  the  denomination  of  ili-chofen  com- 
pany :  trifling,  infipid  characters  of  every 
kind  5  who  follow  no  bufmefs  —are  led  by  no 
ideas  of  improvement — but  fpend  their  time 
in  diffipation  and  folly — whole  higheft  praife 
it  is,  that  they  are  only  not  vicious. — With 
none  of  theie,  a  ferious  man  would  wifli 
his  fon  to  keep  company. 

It  may  be  aiked  what  is  meant  by  keeping 
bad  company?  The  world  abounds  with 
characters  of  this  kind  :  they  meet  us  in  every 
place ;  and  if  we  keep  company  at  all,  it 
is  impoflible  to  avoid  keeping  company  with 
fuch  per  fon  s. 

It  is  true,  if  we  were  determined  never 
to  have  any  commerce  with  bad  men,  we 
mult,  as  the  apoftle  remarks,  "  altogether  go 
out  of  the  world/'  By  keeping  bad  com- 
pany, therefore,  is  not  meant  a  cafual  in- 
tercourfe  with  them,  on  occafion  of  bufinefs, 
or  as  they  accidentally  fall  in  our  way  j  but 
having  an  inclination  to  confort  with  them-— 
complying  with  that  inclination — feeking  their 
company,  when  we  might  avoid  it — entering 
into  their  parties — and  making  them  the  com- 
panions of  our  choice.  Mixing  with  them 
occafionally,  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  danger  of  keeping  bad  company,  arifes 
principally  from  our  aptnefs  to  imitate  and 
catch  the  manners  and  lentimems  of  others — 

from 
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From  the  power  of  cuftom — tVom  our  o\vn  bad 
inclinations — and  from  the  pains  taken  by  the 
bad  to  corrupt  us  *. 

In  our  carlieft  youth,  the  contagion  of 
manners  is  obfervable.  In  the  boy,  yet  inca- 
pable of  having  any  thing  inftilled  inlo  him, 
we  eafily  dii'cover  from  his  firft  actions,  and 
rude  attempts  at  language,  the  kind  of  per- 
fons  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  up  ;  we 
fee  the  early  fpring  of  a  civilijed  education, 
or  the  firft  \pild  fhoots  of  rufticiry. 

As  he  enters  farther  into  life,  his  beha- 
viour, manners,  and  conversion,  all  take 
their  caft  from  the  company  he  keeps.  Ob- 
ierve  the  peafant,  and  the  man  of  education  $ 
the  difference  is  ftriking.  And  yet  God  hath 
beftowed  equal -talents  on  each.  The  only 
difference  is,  they  have  been  thrown  into  dif- 
ferent fcenes  of  life  ;  and  have  had  commerce 
with  perfons  of  different  ftations. 

Nor  are  manners  and  behaviour  more  eafily 
caught,  than  opinions,  and  principles.  In 
childhood  and  youth,  we  naturally  adopt  the 
fentiments  of  thofe  about  us.  And  as  we 
advance  in  life,  how  few  of  us  think  for  our- 
felves  ?  How  many  of  us  arc  fatisried  with 
taking  our  opinions  at  fccond-hand  ? 

The  great  power  and  force  of  cuftom  forms 
another  argument  againft  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. However  ferioufly  difpofed  we  may 
be ;  and  however  mocked  at  the  firft  ap- 
proaches of  vice;  this  mocking  appearance 
goes  off,  upon  an  intimacy  with  it.  Cuftom 
will  foon  render  the  moft  difguftful  thing  fa- 
miliar. And  this  is  indeed  a  kind  provifion 
of  nature,  to  render  labour,  and  toil,  and 
danger,  which  are  the  lot  of  man,  more  eafy 
to  him.  The  raw  foldier,  who  tr.mbles  at 

*  See  this  iubjeft  treated  more  at  large  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  ca  the  employment  of 
ft  in  a. 


the  firil  encounter,  becomes  a  Inrdy  veteran, 
in  a  few  campaigns.  Habit  renders  danger 
familiar,  and  of  comfe  indifferent  lo  him. 

But  habit,  which  is  intended  for  our  good, 
niaVj  like  other  kind  appointments  of  nature,  be 
converted  into  a  mifchief.  The  well  difpofed 
youth,  entering  firft  into  bad  company,  is 
fhocked  at  what  he  hears,  and  what  he  fees. 
The  good  principles,  which  he  had  imbibed, 
ring  in  his  ears  an  alarming  lefTon  againft  the 
wickednefs  of  his  companions.  But,  alas  1 
this  feniibility  is  but  of  a  day's  continuance. 
The  next  jovial  meeting  makes  the  horrid 
picture  of  yefterday  more  eafily  endured. 
Virtue  is  foon  thought  a  fevere  rule;  the 
gofpel,  an  inconvenient  reftraint :  a  few  pangs 
of  confcience  now  and  then  interrupt  his  plea- 
lures  ;  and  whifper  to  him,  that  he  once  had 
better  thoughts  :  but  even  theie  by  degrees 
die  away  ;  and  he  who  at  firft  was  fhocked 
even  at  the  appearance  of  vice,  is  formed  by 
cuftom  into  a  profligate  leader  of  vicious  plea- 
lures — perhaps  into  an  abandoned  tempter  to 
vice. — So  carefully  fhould  we  cppofe  the  firft 
approaches  of  fin  !  fo  vigilant  fhould  we  be 
againft  fo  infidious  an  enemy  ! 

Our  own  bad  inclinations  form  another  ar- 
gument againft  bad  company.  We  have  fo 
many  pafnons  and  appetites  to  govern  ;  fo 
many  bad  proj>enfities  of  different  kinds  to 
watch,  that,  amidft  fuch  a  variety  of  enemies 
within,  we  ought  at  leaft  to  be  on  our  guard 
againft  thofe  without.  The  breaft  even  of 
a  good  man  is  reprefented  in  fcripture,  and 
experienced  in  facl,  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war- 
fare. His  vicious  inclinations  are  continually 
drawing  him  one  way  ;  while  his  virtue  is 
making  efforts  another.  And  if  the  fcrip- 
tures  reprefent  this  as  the  cnfe  even  of  a  good 
man,  whofe  palTions,  it  may  be  imagined,  ate 
_  ibme  degree  cool,  and  temperate, 

and 
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and  who  has  made  fome  progrefs  in  a  vir- 
tuous courfe  }  what  may  vn:  luppcfe  to  be  the 
danger  of  a  raw  unexperienced  youth,  whole 
paflions  and  appetites  are  violent  and  le- 
ducing,  and  whole  mind  is  in  a  itill  lefs  con- 
firmed ftate  ?  It  is  his  part  furely  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation  ;  and  to  give  his  bad 
inclinations  as  little  room  as  pollihle  to  ac- 
quire new  ftrength.  Gilpin. 

§  38.  Ridicule  one  of  the  chief  arts  of  cor- 
ruption— bad  company  injures  our  charac- 
ters, as  well  as  manners — preemption  the 
forerunner  of  ruin— the  advantages  of  good 
company  equal  to  the  disadvantages  of  bad 
'—cautions  informing  intimacies. 

Thefe  arguments  againft  keeping  bad  com- 
pany, will  ftill  receive  additional  ftrength,  if 
we  coniider  farther,  the  great  pains  taken  by 
the  bad  to  corrupt  others.     It  is  a  very  true, 
but  lamentable  facl,  in  the  hiitory  of  human 
nature,  that  bad  men  take  more  pains  to  cor- 
rupt their    own    fpecies,    than    virtuous  men 
do  to  rcr form  them.  Hence  thofe  fpecious  arts, 
that  (how  of  friendmip,   that  appearance  of  | 
diimtereitednefs,  with  which  the  profligate  fe-  I 
duccr  endeavours  to  lure  the  unwary  youth  ;  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  yielding  to  his  incline-  ! 
tioii  •>,  leems  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead  him.  j 
Many  are  the  arts  of  thefe  corrupters  5  but 
their  principal  art  is  ridicule.     By   this  they 
endeavour  to  laugh  out  of  countenance  all 
the  better  principles  of  their  wavering  pro- 
jfeiyte ;    and   make    him    think   contemptibly 
of  thofe,  whom  he  formerly  refpe&ect;   by 
this  they  ftifle  the  ingenuous  blufh,  and  fi- 
nally deftroy  all  ienfe  of  fhame.     Their  caufe 
is  below  argument.     They  aim  not  therefore 
at  reasoning.     Raillery  is   the    weapon  they 
employ  j  and  who  is  there,  that  hath  the  ftea- 
*li.'j»fs  to  hear  perfons  and  things,  whatever 


reverence  he  may  have  had  for  them,  the  fub- 
ject  of  continual  ridicule,  without  lofing  that 
reverence  by  degrees  ? 

Having  thus  conlklered  what  principally 
makes  bad  company  dangerous,  1  (hall  juit 
add,  that  even  were  your  morals  in  no  danger 
from  fuch  intercouife,  your  characters  would 
infallibly  fufter.  The  world  will  always 
judge  of  you  by  your  companions  :  and  no- 
body will  iuppoie,  that  a  youth  of  virtu- 
ous principles  himfelf,  can  pofllbly  form  a 
connection  with  a  profligate. 

In  reply  to  the  danger  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  bad  company,  perhaps  the  youth  may 
fay,  he  is  fo  firm  in  his  own  opinions,  fo 
fte'ady  in  his  principles,  that  he  thinks  himfelf 
fecure  ;  and  need  not  reftrain  himfelf  from  the 
moft  unreferved  converlaiion. 

Alas  !  this  fecurity  is  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice  :  nor  hath  vice  in  her  whole  train 
a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  ,you,  than  pre- 
fumption.  Caution,  ever  awake  to  danger,  is 
a  guard  againft  it.  But  fecurity  lays  every 
guard  afleep.  "  Let  him  who  thinketh  h« 
"  ftandeth,"  faith  the  apoftle,  "  take  heed, 
«  left  he  fall."  Even  an  apoftle  himfelf  did 
fall,  by  thinking  that  he  flood  fecure. 
"  Though  I  fliouU  die  with  thee,"  faid  St. 
Peter  to  "his  matter,  "  yet  will  I  not  deny 
thee."  That  very  night,  notwithstanding 
this  boafted  fecurity,  he  repeated  the  crime 
three  feveral  times.  And  can  \ve  fuppofe, 
that  prefumption,  which  occafioned  an  apoftle's 
fall,  fliall  not  ruin  an  unexperienced  youth  ? 
The  ftory  is  recorded  for  our  inftruclion  j 
and  fhoiiid  be  a  (landing  Icllon  againft  pre* 
fuming  i'-pon  our  own  nrength. 

In  conclufion,  fuch  as  the  dangers  are, 
which  aiife  from  bad  company,  fuch  are  the 
advantages,  which  accrue  from  good.  We 
imitate,  and  catch  the  manners  and  fer,tU 
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merits  of  good  men,  as  we  do  of  bad. 
Cultom,  which  renders  vice  lefs  a  deformity, 
renders  virtue  more  lovely.  Good  examples 
have  a  force  beyond  inftruction,  and  warm  us 
into  emulation  beyond  precept ;  while  the 
countenance  and  converfation  of  virtuous  men 
encourage,  and  draw  out  into  action  every 
kindred  difpofition  of  our  hearts. 

Befides,  as  a  fenfe  of  fhame  often  prevents 
Our  doing  a  right  thing  in  bad  company  ; 
it  operates  in  the  lame  way  in  preventing  our 
doing  a  wrong  one  in  good.  Our  character 
becomes  a  pledge  ;  and  we  cannot,  without  a 
kind  of  difhonour,  draw  back. 

It  is  not  poffible,  indeed,  for  a  youth,  yet 
unfurnifhed  with  knowledge  (which  fits  him 
for  good  company)  to  chule  his  companions 
as  he  pleafes.  A  youth  muft  have  fomething 
peculiarly  attractive,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
acquaintance  of  men  of  efta'bliflied  reputation. 
What  he  has  to  do,  is,  at  all  events,  to  avoid 
bad  company  ;  and  to  endeavour,  by  improv- 
ing his  mind  and  morals,  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  the  beft. 

Happy  is  that  youth,  who,  upon  his  en- 
trance into  the  world,  can'chufe  his  company 
•with  difcretion.  There  is  often  in  vice,  a 
gaiety,  an  unreferve,  a  freedom  of  manners, 
which  are  apt  at  fight  to  engage  the  unwary  : 
•while  virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  modeft, 
referved,  diffident,  backward,  and  eafily  dif- 
cencerted.  That  freedom  of  manners,  how- 
ever engaging,  may  cover  a  very  corrupt 
heart :  and  this  aukwardnefs,  however  un- 
pieafing,  may  veil  a  thouland  virtues.  Suffer 
net  your  mind,  therefore,  to  be  eafily  either 
engaged,  or  difgufted  at  firft  fight.  Form  your 
intimacies  with  referve  :  and  if  drawn  una- 
wares into  an  acquaintance  you  difapprove, 
immediately  retreat.  Open  not  your  hearts 
to  every  profefiion  of  friendship,  They,  whofe 


friend/hip  is  worth  accepting,  are,  as  you 
ought  to  be,  referved  in  offering  it.  Chufe 
your  companions,  not  merely  for  the  fake  of 
a  few  outward  accompliihments — for  the  .idle 
plealure  of  fpending  an  agreeable  hour  j  but 
mark  their  difpofition  to  virtue  or  vice  ;  and, 
as  much  as  poifible,  chule  thole  for  your  com- 
panions, whom  you  fee  others  refpecl:  always 
remembering,  that  upon  the  choice  of  your 
company  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  all  you  have  learned ;  the  hopes  of 
your  friends  j  your  future  characters  in  life ; 
and,  what  you  ought  above  all  other  things  to 
value,  the  purity  of  your  hearts.  Gilpin. 

§39.  On  Honour. 

Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  ac- 
tions ought  to  be  encouraged,  fmce  men  are  of 
fo  different  a  make,  that  the  fame  principle 
does  not  work  equally  upon  all  minds.  What 
fome  men  are  prompted  to  by  confcience, 
duty,  or  religion,  which  are  only  different 
names  for  the  fame  thing,  others  are  prompted 
to  by  honour. 

The  fenfe  of  honour  is  of  fo  fine  and  deli- 
cate  a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or  infiuh  as 
have  been  cultivated  by  great  examples,  or  a 
refined  education.  This  efTay  therefore  is 
chiefly  defigned  for  thole,  who  by  means  of 
any  of  thefe  advantages  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
actuated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a 
principle  of  action,  when  it  is  mifunderftood, 
I  ma]l  conlider  honour  with  reipecl  to  three 
forts  of  men.  Firft  of  all,  with  regard  to 
thofe  who  have  a  right  notion  of  it.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  miftaken  no- 
tion of  it.  And  thirdly,  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  int<jx 
ridicule. 

In 
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In  the  firft  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be 
a  different  principle  from  religion,  is  that 
which  produces  the  fame  effects.  The  lines 
of  action,  though  drawn  from  different  parts, 
terminate  in  the  fame  point.  Religion  em- 
braces virtue  as  it  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  of 
God  j  honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamen- 
tal to  human  nature.  The  religious  man 
fears,  the  man  of  honour  fcorns,  to  do  an  ill 
action.  The  latter  confiders  vice  as  fome- 
thing  that  is  beneath  him  j  the  other,  as  fome- 
thing  that  is  offenfive  to  the  Divine  Being :  the 
one,  as  what  is  xmbecoming  ;  the  other,  as 
what  is  forbidden.  Thus  Seneca  fpeaks  in 
the  natural  and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of 
honour,  when  he  declares  "  that  were  there  no 
God  to  fee  or  punifh  vice,  he  would  not  com- 
mit it,  becaufe  it  is  of  fo  mean,  fo  bafe,  and  fo 
vile  a  nature." 

I  .(hall  conclude  this  head  with  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  honour  in  the  part  of  young  Juba : 

Honour's  a  facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  diftinguilhing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  ftrengthens  virtue  when  it 

meets  her, 

And  imicates  her  aftions  where  fhe  Is  not ; 
It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with,  CATO. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  confider  thofe, 
who  have  miftaken  notions  of  honour.  And 
thefe  are  fuch  as  eftablifh  any  thing  to  them- 
felves  for  a  point  of  honour,  which  is  contrary 
either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  their  country  j 
who  think  it  more  honourable  to  revenge, 
than  to  forgive  an  injury  j  who  make  no 
fcruple  of  telling  a  lye,  but  would  put  any 
man  to  death  that  accufes  them  ot  it  j  who  are 
Uriore  careful  to  guard  their  reputation  by  tneir 
courage  than  by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude 
is  indeed  fo  becoming  in  human  nature,  that 
he  who  wants  it  Icarce  deferves  the  name  of  a 


man  ;  but  we  find  feveral  who  fo  much  abufe 
this  notion,  that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of 
honour  in  a  kind  of  brutal  courage  j  by  which 
means  we  have  had  many  among  us,  who 
have  called  themfelves  men  of  honour,  that 
would  have  been  a  difgrace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a 
word,  the  man  who  facrifkes  any  duty  of  a 
reafonable  creature  to  a  prevailing  mode  or 
fartiion  j  who  looks  upon  any  thing  as  honou- 
rable that  is  ciifpleaiing  to  his  Maker,  or  dc- 
ftructive  to  fociety ;  who  thinks  himfelf  ob- 
liged by  this  principle  to  the  practice  of  fome 
virtues,  and  not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  reckoned  among  true  men  of  honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  inftance  of  one  ac- 
tuated by  falfe  honour.  Timogenes  would 
fmile  at  a  man's  jeft  who  ridiculed  his  Maker, 
and  at  the  fame  time  run  a  man  through  the 
body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Timogenes 
would  have  fcorned  to  have  betrayed  a  iecret 
that  was  intrufted  with  him,  though  the  fate 
of  his  countiy  depended  upon  the  difcovery  of 
it.  Timogenes  took  away  the  life  of  a  young 
fellow  in  a  duel,  for  having  fpoken  ill  of  Be* 
linda,  a  lady  whom  he  himfelf  had  feduced  in 
her  youth,  and  betrayed  into  want  and  igno-> 
miny.  To  clofe  his  character,  Timogenes, 
after  having  ruined  feveral  poor  tradefmen's 
families  who  had  trufted  him,  fold  his  eftateto 
fatisfy  his  creditors  ;  but,  like  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, difpofed  of  all  the  money  he  could  make 
of  it,  in  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or,  to  fpeaJs; 
in  his  OX.TI  language,  his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  confider  thofe 
perfons,  who  treat  this  principle  as  chimerical, 
and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men  who  are  pro- 
fefledly  of  no  honour,  are  of  a  more  profligate 
and  abandoned  nature  than  even  thofe  who  are 
actuated  by  falfe  notions  of  it  ;  as  there  is 
more  hope  of  an  heretic  than  of  an  atheift. 
Thefe  fons  of  infamy  confider  honour,  with 
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old  Syphas  in  the  play  before-mentioned,  as  a 
fine  imaginary  notion  that  leads  aitray  young 
unexperienced  men,  and  draws  them  into  real 
inifchiefs,  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  pur- 
flirt  of  a  (hadow.  Thefe  are  generally  perfons 
who,  in  Shakefpeare's  phraie,  <l  are  worn  and 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men  5"  whofr  ima- 
ginations are  grown  callous,  and  have  loft  all 
thole  delicate  fentiments  which  arc  natural  to 
minds  that  are  innocent  and  undepraved. 
Such  old  battered  mifcreants  ridicule  every- 
thing as  romantic,  that  comes  in  competition 
with  their  prefent  intereft  j  and  treat  thole  per- 
fons  as  vifionaries,  who  dare  to  ftand  up,  in  a 
corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not  its  immediate 
reward  joined  to  it.  The  talents,  intereft,  or 
experience  of  fuch  men,  make  them  very  often 
ufeful  in  all  parties,  and  at  all  times.  But 
whatever  wealth  and  dignities  they  may  arrive 
at,  they  ought  to  confider,  that  every  one 
ftands  as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of  his  country, 
who  arrives  nt  the  temple  of  honour  by  any 
other  way  than  through  that  of  virtue. 

Guardian. 

§  40.     On'MoZefly. 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more 
abuled  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpreta- 
tions, which  are  put  upon  them,  than  thefe 
two,  Modeity  and  AfTurance.  To  fay  fuch  a 
one  is  a  modeft  man,  fometimes  indeed  pailes 
for  a  good  characler;  but  at  prefent  is  very 
often  ufed  to  fignify  a  fheepilh,  awkward  fel- 
low, who  has  neither  good-breeding,  pohte- 
nefs,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Again  :  A  man  of  aiTurance,  though  at  firit 
it  only  denoted  a  perfon  of  a  free  and  open 
carriage,  is  now  very  xifually  applied  to  a 
profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  through  all 
the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without 
»  blufli. 


I  ft)  all  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  effay, 
to  reitore  thefe  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to 
prevent  the  idea  of  Modelty  from  being  con- 
founded with  that  of  Shecpi'hnets,  and  to 
hinder  Impudence  from  pairing  for  Aflur- 
ance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  Modefty,  I  would 
call  it,  The  reflection  of  an  ingenuous  mind, 
either  when  a  rnrm  has  committed  an  action 
for  which  he  cenfures  himfelf,  or  fancies  that 
he  is  expofed  to  the  cenfure  of  others. 

For  this  reafon,  a  man,  truly  modeft,  is  as 
much  fo  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company  ;  and 
as  fubjeft  to  a  blufh  in  his  clofet  as  when  the 
eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
inftance  of  modeity  with  which  1  am  fo  well 
pleafed,  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the  young 
Prince,  whofe  father,  being  a  tributary  king 
to  the  Romans,  had  feveral  complaints  laid 
againft  him  before  the  fenate,  as  a  tyrant  and 
oppixflbr  of  his  fubjects.  The  Prince  went 
to  Rome  to  defend  his  father  ;  but  c  ming 
into  the  fcnate,  and  hearing  a  multitude  of 
crimes  proved  upon  him,  was  fo  opprefTed 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  fpeak,  that  he 
was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The  ftory  tells 
us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moved  at  this  in- 
Itance  of  modelry  and  ingenuity,  than  they 
could  have  been  by  the  mott  pathetic  oration  j 
and,  in  mort,  pardoned  the  guilty  father  for 
this  early  promife  of  virtue  in  the  ion. 

I  take  AfTurance  to  be,  The  faculty  of  pof- 
fefling  a  man's  ie!£,  or  of  faying  and  doing  in- 
different things  without  any  uneafmefs  or  emo- 
tion in  the  mind.  That  which  generally 
gives  a  man  afl'ur'ance,  is  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ;  but  above  all,  a  mind 
fixed  and  determined  in  itielf  to  do  nothing 
againft  the  rules  of  honour  and  decency.  An 
open  and  allured  behaviour  is  the  natural 
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confequence  of  fuch  a  refolution.  A  man 
thus  armed,  it"  his  words  or  a&ions  are  at  any 
rpreted,  retires  within  himfelf,  and 
from  a  confciotifnc  fs  of  his  own  integrity, 
affumes  force  enough  to  defpife  the  little  ccn- 
fures  of  ignorance  or  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherifh  and  encourage 
in  himfelf  the  modefty  and  affurance  I  hnve 
here  mentioned . 

A  man  without  affurance  is  liable  to  be 
made  uneafy  by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of  every 
one  he  converfes  with.  A  man  without  mo- 
defty is  loft  to  all  fcnfe  of  honour  and  virtue. 

It  is  rnoie  than  probable,  that  the  Prince 
above-mentioned  poflefled  both  thofe  qualifi- 
cations in  a  very  eminent  degree.  Without 
affurance,  he  would  never  have  undertaken  to 
fpeak  before  the  moft  augutt  affembly  in  the 
world ;  without  modefty,  he  would  have 
pleaded  the  caufe  he  had  taken  upon  him, 
though  it  had  appeared  ever  fo  fcandalous. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  that 
modefty  and  affurance  are  both  amiable,  and 
may  very  well  meet  in  the  fame  perfon. 
When  they  are  thus  mixed  and  blended  toge- 
ther, they  compofe  what  we  endeavour  to  ex- 
prefs,  when  we  fay,  a  modeft  affurance  ;  by 
which  we  underftand,  the  juft  mean  between 
bufhfulnefs  and  impudence. 

I  mail  conclude  with  obferving,  that  as  the 
fame  man  may  be  both  modeft  and  affured,  ib 
it  is  alfo  poffible  for  the  fame  perfon  to  be 
both  impudent  and  bafhful. 

We  have  frequent  inftances  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds 
and  mean  education  ;  who,  though  they  are 
not  able  to  meet  a  man's  eyes,  or  pronounce  a 
fentence  without  confufion,  can  voluntarily 
commit  the  greateft  villainies-ormoft  indecent 
actions. 

Such  a  perfon  feems  to  have  made  a  refolu- 


f  tion  to  do  ill,  even  in  fpite  cf  himfelf,  and  in 
I  defiance  of  all  thofe  checks  and  reftraints  his 
temper  and  complexion  feem  to  have  laid  in 
:  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to 
i  eftablifh  this  maxim,  That  the  practice  of 
'•  virtue  is  the  moft  proper  method  to  give  a  in? n 
i  a  becoming1  affurance  in  his  words  and  ac- 
i  tions.  Guilt  always  feeks  to  fhelter  itfelf  in 
i  one  of  the  extremes  ;  and  is  Sometimes  at- 
tended with  both.  Spectator. 

§  41.     'The  Choice  of  Hercules. 

When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  hiss 
youth,  in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
confider  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to  pur- 
fue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  defert,  where 
the  filence  and  folitude  of  the  place  very  much 
favoured  his  meditations.  As  he  was  muling 
on  his  prefent  condition,  and  very  much  per- 
plexed in  himfelf  on  the  ftate  of  life  he  mould 
chufe,  he  faw  two  women,  of  a  larger  ftature 
!  than  ordinary,  approaching  towards  him.  One 
J  of  them  had  a  very  noble  air,  and  graceful  de-' 
portment  5  her  beauty  was  natural  and  eafy, 
her  perfon  clean  and  unfpotted,  her  eyes  call 
towards  the  ground  with  an  agreeable  referve, 
her  motion  and  behaviour  full  of  modefty, 
and  her  raiment  as  white  as  fnow.  The  other 
had  a  great  deal  of  health  and  floridnefs  in  her 
countenance,  which  fhe  had  helped  with  an. 
artificial  white  and  red  ;  and  fhe  endeavoured 
to  appear  more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her 
mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affeftation  in  all  her 
gcitures.  Sl.e  had  a  wondtrtul  confidence 
and  affurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety 
cf  colours  in  her  drefs,  that  fhe  thought  were 
the  moft  proper  to  fhevv  her  complexion  to  ad- 
vantage. She  caft  her  eyes  upon  herfelf,  then 
turned  them  on  thofe  that  were  prefent,  to  fee 
how  they  liked  her,  and  often  looked  on  the 
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figure  me  made  In  her  own  ihadow.  Upon 
her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  flie  ftepped  be- 
fore the  other  lady,  who  came  forward  with  a 
regular,  compofed  carriage,  and  running  up  to 
him,  accotted  him  after  the  following  manner. 

"  My  dear  Hercules,"  fays  me,  "  I  find  you 
are  very  much  divided  in  your  thoughts  upon 
the  way  of  life  that  you  ought  to  cliufe :  be  my 
friend,  and  follow  me  j  1  will  lead  you  into 
the  porTdiion  of  pleafure,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  pain,  and  remove  you  from  ail  the  noife  and 
difquietude  of  bufmefs.  The  affairs  of  either 
war  or  peace  mail  have  no  power  to  difturb 
you.  Your  whole  employment  mall  be  to 
make  your  life  eafy,  and  to  entertain  every 
fenfe  with  its  proper  gratifications.  Sump- 
tuous tables,  beds  of  rofes,  clouds  of  perfumes, 
concerts  of  mufic,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all 
in  readinefs  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world  of 
pleafure,  and  bid  farewel  for  ever  to  care,  to 
pain>  to  bufmefs."  Hercules  hearing  the  lady 
talk  after  this  manner,  deiired  to  know  her 
name  :  to  which  me  anfwered,  "  My  friends, 
and  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with. me, 
call  me  Happinefs  5  but  my  enemies,  and  thofe 
who  would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given 
roe  the  name  of  Pleafure." 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  up, 
^ho  addreffed  the  young  hero  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  : — "  Hercules,"  fays  (he,  "  I 
offer  myfelf  to  you,  becaufe  I  know  you  are 
defcended  from  the  Gods,  and  give  proofs  of 
that  defcent,  by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  ap- 
fvlication  to  the  ftudies  proper  for  your  age. 
This  makes  me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  for 
yourfelf  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation,  But 
before  I  invite  you  into  my  focietyand  friend- 
fhip,  I  will  be  open  and  finccre  with  you  ;  and 
mull  lay  this  down  as  an  eftablifhed  truth, 
that  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable,  which  can 


be  purchafed  without  pains  and  labour.  The 
Gods  have  fet  a  price  upon  every  real  and 
noble  pleafure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  you  muft  be  at  the  pains  of  wor- 
fhipping  him  j  if  the  friendfhip  of  good  men, 
you  muft  ftudy  to  oblige  them  ;  if  you  would 
be  honoured  by  your  country,  you  mutt  take 
care  to  ferve  it :  in  fhort,  if  you  would  be 
eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you  muft  become 
mnlter  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make 
you  fo.  Thefe  are  the  only  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon. which  lean  propofehappinefs." 

The  Goddeis  of  Pleafure  here  broke  in  upon 
her  difcourfe  :  «  You  fee,"  faid  (he,  "  Her- 
cules, by  her  own  confefllon,  the  way  to  ter 
pleafures  is  long  and  difficult ;  whereas  that 
which  I  propofe  is  fhort  and  eafy."  "Alas!'* 
faid  the  other  lady,  whofe  vifage  glowed  with 
paflion,  made  up  of  fcorn  and  pity,  "what 
are  the  pleafures  you  propofe  ?  To  eat  before 
you  are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirft, 
fleep  before  you  are  tired  ;  to  gratify  appetites 
before  they  are  raifed,  and  raife  fuch  appe- 
tites as  nature  never  planted.  You  never 
heard  the  moft  delicious  mufic,  which  is  the 
praife  of  one's-felf ;  nor  faw  the  moft  beauti- 
ful objecl,  which  is  the  work  of  one's  own 
hands,  Your  votaries  pafs  away  their  vouth 
in  a  dream  of  miftaken  pleafures  ;  while  they 
are  hoarding  up  anguilh,  torment,  and  re- 
morfe,  for  old  age. 

<<  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  Gods,  and 
of  good  men  ;  an  agreeable  companion  to  the 
artizan  5  an  houfhold  guardian  to  the  fathers 
of  families  ;  a  patron  and  proteftor  of  fer- 
vants  ;  an  affociate  in  all  true  and  generous 
friendfhips.  The  banquets  of  my  votaries  are 
never  coilly,  but  always  delicious  ;  for  none 
eat  or  drink  at  them,  who  are  not  invited  by 
hunger  and  thirft.  Their  {lumbers  are  found, 
and  their  wakings  chearful.  My  young  men 
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have  thepleafure  of  hearing  themfelves  praifed 
by  thofe  who  are  in  years  ;  and  thofe  who  are 
in  years,  of  being  honoured  by  thofe  who  are 
young.  In  a  word,  my  followers  are  favoured 
by  the  Gods,  beloved  by  their  acquaintance, 
elteemed    by   their  country,  and,   after  the 
clofe  of  their  labours,  honoured  by  pofterity." 
We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable 
hero,  to  which  of  thefe  two  ladies  he  gave  up 
his  heart;  and,  I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  | 
this,  will  do  him  the  juftice  to   approve  his  ! 
choice.  TatUr. 

CATECHETICAL    LECTURES. 
§  4-z.  Introduction  to  the  Cateckifm. 

The  Catechifm  begins  with  a  recital  of  our 
baptifmal  vow,  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the 
whole.  It  then  lays  down  the  great  chriftian 
principle  of  faith  5  and  leaving  all  myfterious 
inquiries,  in  which  this  fubjeft  is  involved,  it 
paffes  on  to  the  rules  of  practice.  Having 
briefly  recited  thefe,  it  concludes  with  a  fimple, 
and  a  very  intelligible  explanation  of  baptifm, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  chatechifm  then  begins  very  properly, 
with  a  recital  of  our  baptifmal  vow,  as  the  belt 
preface  to  that  belief,  and  thofe  rules  of  prac- 
tice, in  which  that  vow  engaged  us. — But  be- 
fore we  examine  the  vow  itfelf,  two  appenda- 
ges of  it  require  explanation — the  ufe  of  fpon- 
ibrs — and  the  addition  of  a  name. 

With  regard  to  the  fponfor,  the  church 
probably  imitates  the  appointment  of  the  legal 
guardian,  making  the  beft  provifioti  it  can  for 
the  pious  education  of  orphans,  and  deferted 
children.  The  temporal  and  the  fpiritual 
guardian  may  equally  betray  their  trim  :  both 
are  culpable  :  both  accountable :  but  furely 
the  latter  breaks  the  more  facred  engagement. 

As  to  promifmg  and  vowing  in  the  nam£ 


of  another  (which  feems  to  carry  fo  harm  a 
found)  the  fponfor  only  engages  for  the  child, 
as  any  one  would  engage  for  another,  in  a 
matter  which  is  manifeftly  for  his  ad  vantage  -. 
and  on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  child  hereaftar 
will  fee  it  to  be  fo— that  is,  he  promifes,  as  he 
takes  it  for  granted,  the  child  itfelf  would  have 
promifed,  if  it  had  been  able. 

With  regard  to  the  name,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  facrament ;  nor  pretends  to  fcriptural  au- 
thority. It  refts  merely  on  ancient  ufage. 
A  cuftom  had  generally  obtained,  of  giving  a 
new  name,  upon  adopting  a  new  member  into 
a  family.  We  find  it  common  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  ;  nay,  we 
read  that  even  God  himfelf,  when  he  received 
Abram  into  covenant,  giving  an  early  fane- 
tion  to  this  ufage,  changed  his  name  to 
Abraham.  In  imitation  of  this  common  prac- 
tice, the  old  chriitians  gave  baptifmal  names  to 
their  children,  which  were  intended  to  point 
out  their  heavenly  adoption,  as  their  fumames 
diftinguimed  their  temporal  alliance. 

From  conlidering  the  ufe  of  fponfors,  and 
of  the  name  in  baptifm,  we  proceed  next  to 
the  vow  itfeif,  which  is  thus  exprefled,  "  My 
"  godfathers  did  promife  three  things  in  my 
tc  name  :  ift,  That  I  mould  renounce  the 
"  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pcmps  and 
**  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  ail  the 
«  fmful  lulls  of  theflefh.  idly,  That  I  ihould 
««  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith; 
"  and  3dly,  That  I  fhould  keep  God's  holy 
"  will,  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the 
"  fame  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

Firft  then,  we  promife  to  "  renounce  thi 
"  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  va- 
"  nities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  al!  the  fin- 
«  ful  lulbs  of  the  flelh."t  "  The  devil,  the 
<c  world,  and  the  flefh,"  is  a  comprehenfive 
mode  of  exprefling  ever/  fpscies  of-  iih,  how- 
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ever  diftinguimed ;  and.  from  whatever  fource 
derived  :  ail  which  we  not  only  engage  to  re- 
nounce, as  far  as  we  are  able  :  but  ali'o  to  take 
pains  in  tracing  the  labyrinths  of  our  own 
hearts  ;  and  in  removing  the  gloifes  of  feif- 
deceit.  Without  this,  all  renunciation  of  iin 
is  pretence. 

Being  thus  injoined  to  renounce  our  grofs, 
habitual  fins,  and  thofe  bad  inclinations,  which 
lead  us  into  them;  we  are  required  next  to 
"  believe  all  the  articles  or"  the  chriftian.  faith/' 
This  is  a  natural  progreffion.  When  we  are 
'.thoroughly  convinced  of  the  malignity  cf  fin, 
v/e  in  courfe  wifh  to  avoid  the  ill  confequences 
of  it  5  and  are  prepared  to  give  a  fair  hearing 
to  tb.e  evidence  of  religion.  There  is  a  dole 
connection  between  vice  and  infidelity.  They 
mutually  fupport  each  other.  The  fame  con- 
nection iubfills  between  a  well-diipofed  mind, 
and  the  truths  of  religion  :  and  faith  perhaps 
.is  not  fo  involuntary  an  aft,  as  many  of  our 
modern  philofophers  would  perfuade  us. 

After  "  believing  the  articles  of  the  chriftian 
•"  faith,1'  we  are  laftly  injoined  to  "  keep  God's 
"holy  will  and  commandments.*'  Here  too 
is  the  fame  natural  progrciiion.  As  the  re- 
nunciation of  fin  prepares  the  way  for  faith,  fo 
does  faith,  lead  direftly  to  obedience.  They 
feem  related  to  each  other,  as  the  mean  and  tin; 
end.  "  The  end  of  the  commandment,"  la  th 
the  apoftle,  "is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart, 
"  and  good  conference,  and  faith,  unfeigned." 
Faith  (which  is  the  aft  of  believing  upon  ratio- 
nal evidence)  is  the  great  fountain,  from  which 
all  chriilian  virtues  fpring.  No  man  will  obey 
a,  law,  till  he  hath  informed  himfelf  whether 
irbe  properly  authorized  :  or,  in  other  words, 
tjll  he  believe  in  the  jurifdiftion  that  enacted 
it. — If  our  faith  in  Chrift  doth  not  lead  us  to 
obey  him  j  it  is  what  the  fcriptures  call  a  dead 
Ijaith,  in  oppoUti^u  to  a  Hiving  one. 


To  this  infeparable  connection  between  faith 
and  obedience,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  may  beob-. 
jected^  where  he  feems  to  lay  the  whole  ftrcis 
on  faith,  in  oppofition  to  works  *. — But  it  is 
plain,  that  St.  Paul's  argument  requires  him 
to  mean  by  faith,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  chrif- 
tian religion  (which  is  indeed  ihe  meaning  of 
the  word  in  many  other  parts  of  fcripture)  ; 
and  by  works,  which  he  lets  in  oppofition  to  it, 
the  moral  law.  So  that  in  fact,  the  apoftle's 
argument  relates  not  to  the  prelent  queftion  ; 
but  tends  only  to  eftablifh  the  Superiority  of 
chriftianity.  The  moraUaw,  argues  the  apoftle, 
which  claimed  on  the  nghteouim-fs  of  works, 
makes  no  provmon  for  the  deficiencies  of  man. 
Chriftianity  alone,  by  opening  a  door  of  mercy, 
gave  him  hopes  of  that  falvation,  which  the 
other  could  not  pretend  to  give. 

Upon  renouncing  fin,  believing  the  articles 
of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  keeping  God's  holy 
commandments,  as  far  as  linful  man  can  keep 
them,  we  are  intitled  by  promife  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  gofpel.  W^e  <c  become  members 
"  of  Chrift,  children  of  God,  and  in'r. 
"  of  the  kingdom  of  .heaven."  We  are  rcr 
deemed  through  the  merits  of  Chrift;  pardoned 
through  the  mercies  of  God  ;  aud  rewarded 
with  a  blefled  immortality. 

This  account  of  our  baplifmal  vow  con- 
cludes with  a  queftion,  leading  us  to  acknow- 
ledge the  necefllty  of  obferving  this  vow;  and 
to  declare  our  belief,  that  our  only  hope  of 
keeping  it  refts  upon  the  afliftance  of  God. 

Gilpin. 

§43.     On  the  Creed — the  Belief  of  God. 

The  creed  begins  with  a  profeflion  of  our 
belief  in  "  God  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth." 

*  See  Rom.  iii.  28.  and  indeed  great  part  of  the 
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The  being  of  a  God  is  one  of  thofe  truths, 
which  iiarce  require  proof.  A  proof  fetms 
rather  an  injury,  as  it  fuppolcs  doubt.  How- 
ever, as  young  minds,  though  not  fcepticaj, 
an-  uninformed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ie- 
Ifct  out  of  the  variety  of  arguments,  \vhich 
evince  this  great  truth,  two  or  three  of  the 
moft  firnple. 

The  exigence  of  a  Deity,  we  prove  from  the 
Jight  of  nature,     for  his  attributes,  at  lea  it  in  | 
any  perfection,  we  nnift  look  into  fcripture. 

A  few  plain  and  iimple  arguments  drawn 
from  the  creation  of  the  world — the  preferva- 
tion  of  it — and  the  general  confent  of  man- 
kind, Itrike  us  with  more  conviction,  than  all 
the  fubtiities  of  metaphyhcal  deduction. 

We  prove  the  being  of  a  God  firil  from  j 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  world  mult  have  been  produced  either 
by  delign,  or  by  chance.  No  other  mode  of 
origin  can  be  fuppofed.  Let  us  fee  then  with 
which  of  thde  characters  it  is  impreffed. 

The  characteriitic  of  the  works  of  defign, 
is  a  relation  of  parts,  in  order  to  produce  an 
end — The  characteriftic  of  the  works  of 
chance  is  juft  the  reverie. — When  we  fee 
ftonesj  anfwering  each  other,  laid  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  building,  we  immediately  fay, 
they  were  put  together  by  delign  :  but  when 
we  feen  them  thrown  about  in  a  diforderly 
heap,  we  fay  as  confidently,  they  have  been 
thrown  fo  by  chance. 

Now,  in  the  world,  and  all  its  appendages, 
there  is  plainly  this  appearance  of  defign.  One 
part  relates  to  another  j  and  the  whole  toge- 
ther produces  an  end.    The  fun,  for  in. 
is  connected  with  the  earth,  bv  warming  it  into  ! 
a  proper  heat,  for  the  production  of  its  fruits ;  j 
and  furniihing   it  with  rain  and  dewi     The  i 
earth  again  is.  connected  with  all  the  vegetables  i 
which  it  produces,  by  providing  them  with  'i 


proper  foils,  and  juices  'for  their  nourishment. 
Th'-il-  ay,  un  are  connected  with  animals,  by 
lupplying  them  with  food.  And  the  whole 
together  produces  tru:  great  end  of  fultaining 
the  lives  of  innumerable  civamres. 

Nor  is  defign  ihewn  only  in  the  grand  fabric 
of  the  world,  and  all  its  relative  appendages  : 
it  is  equally  ihewn  in  every  part.  It  is  u:-u 
in  every  animal,  adapted  in  all  its,  peculiari- 
ties to  its  proper  mode  of  life.  It  is  feen  in 
/egetable,  furnlmcd  with  parts  exactly 
fu  i  ttd  to  its  fituation.  In  the  leaft;,  as  well  as 
in  the  greatelt  of  nature's  productions,  it  is 
every  where  apparent.  The  little  creeper  upoa 
the  wall,  extending  its  tenacious  fibres,  draws 
nourifhment  from  the  crannies'  of  the  ftonesj 
and  flourishes  where  no  other  .plant  could 
live. 

If  then  the  world,  and  every  part  of  it,  are 
thus  marked  with  the  characters  of  deJign, 
there  can  b."  no  diilicuhy  in  acknowledging 
the  author  or  fuch  deiign  —  cf  iuch  amazing 
contrivance  and  variety,  to.be  a  being  of  in- 
finite wifdom  and  pc'.\  jr.  We  cail  a  man  in- 
genious, who  makes  even  a  common  globe, 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  delineated  upon 
it.  What  (hall  we  fay  then  of  the  author  of 
the  great  original  itfelf,  in  ail  its  grandeur,  and 
iurnifned  with  ail  its  ^various  inhabitants  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  prefervation 
of  the  world,  is  indeed  >  rather  the  laft  argu- 
ment advanced  a  itep  farther. 

If  chance  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce  a 
regular  form,  yet  it  is  -certainly  beyond  the 
higheft  degree  of  credulity,  to  .fuppofe,  it 
could  continue  this  regularity  for  any  time. 
But  we  find  it  has  been  continued:  we  find, 
thar  near  6000  years  have  made  no.  change  in 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  world.  The 
fun's  action  upon  the  earth  hath,  ever  been  re- 
gular. 'the  production  of  trees,  .plants,  and 
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herbs,  hath  ever  been  uniform.  Every  feed  [ 
produces  now  the  fame  fruit  it  ever  did. 
Every  fpecies  of  animal  life  is  ftill  the  fame. 
Could  chance  continue  this  regular  arrange- 
ment ?  Could  any  thing  continue  it,  but  the 
hand  of  an  omnipotent  God  ! 

Laftly,  we  fee  this  great  truth,  the  being  of 
a  God,  witneffed  by  the  general  confent  of 
mankind.  This  general  confent  mult  arife 
either  from  tradition,  or  it  muft  be  the  refult 
of  men's  own  reafoning.  Upon  either  fup- 
pofition,  it  is  an  argument  equally  ftrong. 
If  the  firft  fuppofition  be  allowed,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  aflign  any  fource  of  this  tradition, 
but  God  himfelf.  If  the  fecond,  it  can  fcarce 
be  fuppofed  that  aH  mankind,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  mould  agree  in  the  belief 
of  a  thing,  which  never  exilted.  For  though 
doubts  have  arifen  concerning  this  general 
belief,  yet  it  is  now  pretty  well  afcertained, 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that  no  na- 
tion hath  yet  been  difcovered,  among  whom 
fome  traces  of  religious  worfhip  have  not 
been  found. 

Be  it  fo,  fays  the  objector  ;  yet  ftill  we  find 
{ingle  perfons,  even  in  civilized  countries,  and 
fome  of  them  men  of  enlarged  capacities,  who 
have  not  only  had  their  doubts  on  this  fubjeft; 
but  have  proclaimed  aloud  their  difbelief  of  a 
divine  being. 

We  anfwer,  that  it  is  more  than  probable, 
no  man's  infidelity  on  this  head  was  ever 
thoroughly  fettled.  Bad  men,  rather  endea- 
vour to  convince  themfelves,  than  are  really 
convinced. — But  even  on  a  fuppofition,  that 
a  few  fucb  perfons  could  be  found,  what  is 
their  teftimony  againft  fo  great  a  majority,  as 
the  reft  of  mankind  ?  The  light  of  the  fun  is 
univerfally  acknowledged,  though  it  hap- 
•pens,  that,  now  and  thea,  a  maja  may  be 
feorn  blind. 


But  fince,  it  feems,  there  are  difficulties  in 
fuppofmg  a  divine  creator,  and  preserver  of 
the  world,  what  fyftem  of  things  does  the 
atheift  fuppofe  attended  with  fewer  ?  He  fees 
the  world  produced  before  him.  He  fees  it 
hath  been  created  ;  and  is  preferved.  Some 
account  of  this  matter  muft  be  given.  If  ours 
difpleafe  him  5  let  us  have  his. 

The  experiment  hath  been  tried.  We  have 
had  many  atheiftical  creeds  :  none  of  which 
hath  Hood  the  teft  of  being  handed  down  with 
any  degree  of  credit  into  future  times. 

The  atheift's  great  argument  indeed  a- 
gainft  a  Deity,  is  levelled  at  the  apparent  in- 
juftice  of  his  government.  It  was  an  objec- 
tion of  ancient  date  ;  and  might  have  had  its 
weight  in  heathen  times  :  but  it  is  one  of  the 
bleffings,  which  attends  chriftianity,  that  it 
fatisfies  all  our  doubts  on  this  head  j  and 
gives  us  a  rational  and  eafy  folution  of  this 
poignant  objection.  What  if  we  obferve  an 
inaccurate  diftribution  of  the  things  of  this 
world  ?  What  if  virtue  be  deprefled,  and 
vice  triumphant  ?  It  is  nothing,  fays  the 
voice  of  religion,  to  him,  who  believes  this 
life  to  be  an  inconfiderable  part  of  his  being; 
a  point  only  in  the  expanfe  of  eternity  :  who 
believes  he  is  fent  into  this  world,  merely  to 
prepare  himfelf  for  a  better.  This  world,  he 
knows,  is  intended  neither  for  reward,  nor 
punifhment.  Happinefs  unqueftionably  at- 
tends virtue  even  here,  and  mifery,  vice  :  but 
it  is  not  the  happinefs  of  a  fplendid  ftation, 
but  of  a  peaceful  mind;  nor  is  it  the  mifery  of 
low  circumftances,  but  of  a  guilty  conference* 
The  things  of  this  world  are  not,  in  their  own 
nature,  connected  either  with  happinefs  or 
mifery.  Attended  fometimes  by  one,  and 
fometimes  by  the  ether,  they  are  merely  the 
means  of  trial.  One  man  is  tempted  with 
riches,  and  another  with  poverty  j  but  God 
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intends  neither  an   elrvated,  nr< 

on  us  tli;;  ultimate  completion   ot    his 
will. 

y  worldly  profperiiy  even  was  the 
indication   of   God's   favour,  yet   good  men 
may  have  failings  and  imprudencies  < 
about  them  to  d;-il-rve  misfortune;  and  bac 
men    virtues,    which    may    delerve    fuccefs 
Why  mould  imprudence,  though  joined  with 
virtue,  partake  of  its  reward  ?    Or  the  gene- 
rous purpofe  rtiare  in  the  puniihment,  thcug" 
connected  with  vice  ? 

Thus  then  we  lee  the  bsing  of  a  God  is 
the^univerfal  creed  of  nature      But  though 
nature  could  inveftigate  the  fimple  truth,  (he 
could   not   preierve   it  from   error.      Nature 
merely  takes  her  notions  fr»m  what  foe  fees, 
and  what  me  hears,  and  hath  ever  moulded 
her  gods  in  the  iikenefs  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  on  earth.     Ker.ce  every  part  of 
the   creation,  animate  and   inanimate,    hath, 
by  turns,  been  an  object  of  worftilp.     And 
even  the  moft  refined  nations,  we  know,  had 
grofs  conceptions  on  this  head.     The  wifeft 
of  them  indeed,  by  obferving  the  wonders  of 
creation,  could  clothe  the  Deity  with  wifdom 
and  power  :   but  they  could  go  no  farther. 
The  virtues  of  their  heroes  afforded  them  the 
higheft  ideas   of  perfection  :  and  with   thefe 
they  arrayed  their  gods  ;  mixing  alib  with 
their  virtues,  fuch  vices,  as  are  found  in  the 
characters  of  the  beft  of  men. 

For  juft  notions  of  the  Deity,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  then  to  revelation  alone.  Revelation 
removes  all  thefe  abfurdities.  It  difpels  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  j  and  unveils  the  divine 
majefty,  as  far  as  it  can  be  the  object  of  hu- 
man contemplation.  The  lax  notions  of  li- 
bertJnifm,  on  one  hand,  which  make  the  De- 
ity an  inobfervant  governor  j  and  the  gloomy 
ideas  of  fup&rflition,  on  the  ot^e^  which  fup- 


pofe  him  to  be  a  dark  malignant  being,  are 
equally  expofed.  Here  we  are  informed  of 
the  omnifcience  and  cmniprefence  of  God. 
Here  we  learn,  that  his  wifdom  and  <;ower 
are  equalled  by  h.s  goodnefs  ;  and  that  hit 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  Jn  fhort,  we 
learn  from  revelation,  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  being,  whofe  knowledge  we  can- 
not evade,  and  whole  power  we  cannot  refift  ; 
who  is  merciful  and  good  to  all  his  creatures; 
and  will  be  ever  ready  to  affift  and  reward 
thofe,  who  endeavour  to  conform  themfelves 
to  his  will  :  but  whofe  juftice,  at  the  fame 
time,  accompanying  his  mercy,  will  punifh 
the  bold  and  carelefs  iinner  in  proportion  to 
his  guilt.  Cilpin. 

§  44..     On  the  Creed  continued — the  Belief  of 
Jefus  Chriji. 

After  profeffing  our  belief  in  God,  the 
creed  proceeds  with  a  profeflion  of  our  belief 
"  in  Jefus  Chrift,  his  fon,  our  Lord." 

A  perfon  celebrated  as  Jefus  Chrift  was, 
we  may  fuppofe,  would  naturally  find  a  place 
in  the  profane  hiftory  of  his  times.  It  may 
not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  evi- 
dence we  are  about  to  ccllecl:,  with  the  tef- 
timony  of  fome  of  the  more  eminent  of  the 
heathen  writers,  who  have  mentioned  him. 
They  will  at  lead  inform  us,  that  fuch  a  per- 
fon lived  at  the  time  we  aflert ;  and  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a  new  religion. — I  fhall 
quote  only  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny. 

Suetonius  *,  tells  us,  that  "  the  emperor 
Claudius  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Rome,  who, 
at  the  indication  of  one  Chrift,  were  conti- 
nually making  diihirbances." 

Tacitus  f,  fpeaking  of  the  perfecution  of 
chriltians,  tells  us,  "  that  the  author  of 
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that  name  was  Chrift,  Who  was  put  to  death  I 
by  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe-  I 
rius." 

Plioy's  *  teftimony  is  more  large.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter,  written  to  the  emperor 
ft,  defiring  his  inftr  unions  with  regard 
to  chriltians.  He  blames  their  obftinacy  in 
refilling  to  facririce  to  the  Roman  deities — 
but  from  their  own  confellion  can  draw  no- 
thing, but  that  they  sliemble,  on  a  certain 
day,  before  fun-rile — that  they  pay  divine 
honours  to  Chriii  as  a  God — that  they  bind 
thrmfelves  by  a  facrament  not  to  fleal,  nor  to 
commit  adultery,  nor  to  deceive — and  that, 
after  th*>  performance  of.  thefe  rites,  they  join 
in  one  common  meal.  Nay,  he  examined,  he 
i;iy  s,  two  of  them  by  torture :  yet  {till  he  rinds 
nothing  obnoxious  in  their  hphayio'ur,  except 
their  abiuid  fuperftitions.  He  thinks,  how- 
ever, the  matter  mould  be  inquired  into  :  for 
chriftianity  had  brought  rei'oion  into  great 
ilifufe.  The  markets  were  crowded  with 
victims  j  and  fcarce  a  purchaier  came  near 
them. 

Tht-fe  writers  afford  us  fufficicnt  teilimony, 
that  Jefus  Chnlt  lived  at  the  time  we  aflert  5 
and  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new  religion. 
They  had  opportunities  of  being  well  in- 
formed 5  could  have  no  intereft  in  fallifying  5 
were  no  converts  to  the  new  feft  ;  but  talk  of 
Chrift,  only  as  they  would  of  any  fmgular 
perfon,  whom  they  had  occasion  to  mention. 
Their  teftimony  therefore  is  beyond  cavil. 

Let  us  now  proceed  a  ftep  farther,  and  ex- 
amine the  icripture  evidence  of  Chrift,  which 
proves  not  only  his  exiftence  $  but  that  he  is 
our  Lord,  or  the  Mefliah — and  not  only  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  new  religion  j  but  that 
(his  religion  is  true. 

*•  Lib.  i»» 


,  Upon  examining  the  grand  fcripture  evi- 
dence on  this  head,  we  find  the  greateft  ftreis 
laid  upon  miracles  am',  prophecies  :  both  cf 
which  are  direct  appeals  to  God,  by  a  claim 
to  fupernatural  power.  And  though  both 
thefe  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated  as  well 
for  us  who  live  in  remoter  times,  as  for  thefe 
who  lived  in  the  earlieft  ;  yet  the  evidence 
from  miracles  feems  more  particularly  ad- 
drefled  to  them  j  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to 
us-.  They  were  the  eye-witnefles  of  the  mi- 
racles of  the  gofpel,  of  which  we  have  only 
the  evidence  at  fecond-hand.  Whereas  pro- 
phecy is  a  mode  of  evidence,  whick  increafes 
through  every  age.  The  early  chriftians  had 
it  in  part;  but  to  us  this  amazing  web  is  ftill 
more  unfolded  j  and  more  of  its  wonderful 
texture  difplayed. — Let  us  examine  each  in  its 
order. 

Among  the  eye-witneffes  of  the  gofpel  mi- 
racles, were  many  learned  men,  as  well  as  un  - 
learned.  The  former  had  opportunity  and 
abilities  to  examine  the  works  before  them  • 
to  trace  out  fraud,  if  any  fuch  were  latent ; 
and  did  unqueltionabiy  receive  them  with  all 
that  circumlpe6tion  which  was  due  to  fuch 
wonderful  exhibitions,  before  they  embraced 
the  chriitian  faith  :  while  the  melt  ignorant 
fpeclator  was  a  competent  judge  of  matter  of 
facl:  5  and  many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
were  fuch  as  could  not  poflibly,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  facls  themfelves,  be  coloured,  with 
fraud. 

It  had  a  ftrange  found  to  the  prejudices  of 
mankind,  that  a  crucified  malefaclcr  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  5  and  we  cannot  iup- 
poie,  that  any  man;  much  lefs  that  a  multi- 
tude of  men,  would  embrace  fuch  p. 
without  clear  conviftion :  eipccially  as  no 
worldly  advantage  lay  on  the  tide  of  this  be- 
lief j  and  the  convert  even  renounc 
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world,  and  embraced  a  life  of  perfecution. — 
Let  us  confider  the  fmgk-  miracle  of  ChrirFs 
refurreclion.  Jefus  had  frequently  mention- 
ed it  before  his  denth  ;  and  the  thing  was  fo 
far  in  general  credited,  that  the  fepulchre  was 
fealed,  and  an  armed  guard  appointed  to 
watch  it.  We  may  well  fuppofe,  therefore, 
that  his  favourers  would  naturally,  upon  this 
occafion,  reafon  thus  :  "  Jefus  hath  now  put 
his  prctenfions  upon  a  fair  iil'ue.  He  hath 
told  us,  he  will-arife  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day  : — here  then  let  us  iufpsnd  our 
judgment,  and  wait  the  reiult.-  Three  days 
will  determine  whether  he  be  an  impoftor,  or 
the  real  Median.1' — It  is  very  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  favourers  of  Jefus  v/ould  rea- 
fon, after  his  death,  in  a  manner  like  this: 
and  it  is  beyond  credibility,  that  any  of  them 
would  have  continued  his  difciples,  had  they 
found  him  falhfying  in  this  point.  But  we 
kr,o\v  they  did  continue  his  difciples  after 
this.  We  know  alfo,  that  many  profelytes, 
convinced  by  this  very  event,  embraced  the 
chriftian  religion. — We  have  all  the  reafon  in 
the  world  therefore  to  believe,  that  th/y  were 
fully  fatisfied.  His  miracles  were  to  them  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  pretenfions.  All  can- 
did men  would  have  acquiefced,  as  they  did  ; 
and  in  their  belief  we  have  a  very  ii.roi)g  foun- 
dation for  our  own. 

Again,  wit;;  regard  to  prophecy,  we  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament 
feern,  in  yarious  parts,  to  characterize  ibme 
extraordinary  rx-rfon,  who  was  in  procefs  of 
time  to  make  :.ii>  appearance  in  the  world. 
The  mavks  are  peculiar,  and  on  neir 
miflake'n  nor  mifapplied.  "  ii  wai  to  be 
born  of  a  virgin — he  was  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  dilbbedient  to  the  wifdom  of  the  jufc — 
though  dignified  with  the  characters  of  a 
jprince,  he  was  to  be  a  man  of  Ibrrows,  and 


i  acquainted  with  grief — though  defcr-ibed  to  be 
'  without  fin,  he  was  to  be  numbered  with  tranf- 

I  greflbrs his  hands  and  his  feet  were  to  be 

pierced — he  was  to  be  made  an  offering  for 
fin — and  was  never  to  fee  corruption." — 
Thefe  prophecies  were  publifhed  many  hun  .. 
dred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  j  and 
had  been  ail  along  in  the  hands,  not  only  of 
the  Jews,  but  of  all  men  of  letters. — The 
Old  Teftament  had  been  early  tranflafed  into 
the  Greek  language ;  and  received  into  the 
politeft  libraries  of  thofe  times. 

With  thefe  ideas,  let  us  open  the  New  Tef- 
tament, and  it  is  obvious  that  no  piclure  can 
be  more  like  its  original,  than  thefe  prophecies 
of  Chrift  in  one  Teitament,  are  to  his  hiitory 
in  the  other.     Here  we  fee  that  extraordinary 
virgin-birth  unravelled. — Here  we  fee  a  life 
*  fpent  in  turning  the  hearts  of  the  difobedient 
I  to  the  wifdom  of.  the  juft — Here  we  find  the 
i  prince  of  his  people,  a  man  of  forrows,  and 

I  acquainted  with   grief. Here  we  fee  the 

Lord  of  righteoufnefs  numbered  with  tranf- 
gieflors — we  fee  his  hands  and  his  feet  pierc- 
ed—we fee  him  mads  an  offering  for  fin—- 
and we  fee  realized  that  extraordinary  idea  of 
death  without  corruption. 

It  were  an  eafy  matter  to  carry  this  compa- 
rifon  through  a  more  minute  detail  of  circuni- 
ftances  :  but  I  mean  only  to  trace  the  out- 
lines of  this  great  refemblance.  To  comple.it 
the  picture  would  be  a  copious  ^  -ork. 

Belides  thefe  predictions,  which  related 
immediately  to  the  life  and  dea'h  of  Chrift' j 
there  were  many  others,  which  deferve  notice. 
Among  t;^fe  the  two  great  leading  prophe- 
cies were  thofe  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  of  >"he  difperlion  of  iV  jews. 

The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  one  of  the 

t    prophecies    of    the    Old   Teftament. 

The  Jews  were  diftinguifhed  m  appearance, 
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as  the  favourite  people  of  God  ;  and  they 
were  furnciently  elated  upon  that  diftinclion. 
But  if  they  had  attended  clofely  to  their  pro- 
phets, they  might  have  difcovered,  that  all  the 
prophecies,  which  defcribed  the  happy  {late  of 
the  church,  had  evidently  a  more  diitant  prof- 
fcecl,  than  to  them.  Thofe  early  promifes, 
in  particular,  which  were  repeated  to  the  pa- 
triarchs, were  not  merely  confined  to  their 
pofterity  ;  but  included  "  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  *." — Anil  when  the  later  prophets, 
as  the  great  event  approached,  fpuke  a 
plainer,  and  a  more  intelligible  language,  the 
whole  nation  might  have  underrtood,  as  Si- 
meon, and  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  molt  intel- 
ligible of  them  did  underirand,  that  "  a  light 
was  fprung  up  to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 

The  prophecy  of  the  difperfiori  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  nation  is  allb  very  antient,  being  attribut- 
ed by  Mofes  to  the  patriarch  Jacob.  '*  The 
fceptre  fliall  not  depart  from  Judah,  until 
Shilch  come."  Whatever  may  be  the  preciie. 
meaning  of  the  word  f  fceptre1  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  though  Ft  may  not  perhaps  properly 
fignify  that  idea  of  regal  power,  which  it  con- 
veys to  our  cars  ;  yet  it  certainly  means  forne 
badge  of  authority,  that  implies  a  formed  and 
fettled  government.  Ami.  as  to  the  word 
*  Shiloh,'  all  commentators,  jewim  as  well 
as  chriftian,  explain  it  to  mean  the  Mefiiah — 
The  fenfe  therefore  of  the  prophecy  is  plain- 
ly this — that  the  Jews  mould  continue  in  the 
form  of  a  fociety,  till  the  time  of  the  Median,. 
Accordingly  we  find  that,  foon  after  ChrirFs 
death,  the  fceptre  did  dtpart  from  Judali  ;  the 
Jews  loft  all  form  of  a  political  fcciety  j  and 
«re  a  fingular  initance  of  a  people,  fcattcred 
%rer  the  whole  earth,  preserved  to  this  day 

*'Sce  Gen.  xii.  it  xviii.;  8.  xxii.  18.  xxvl.  4. 


feparute  from  all  other  people,  and  yet  with- 
out a  iettlcment  any  where. 

Our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  the  growth  of 
his  church,  is  likewife  among  the  more  re- 
markable predictions.  He  told  his  difciples, 
that  "  his  religion  was  like  a  grain  of  muf- 
tard-feed,  which  was  the  leaft  of  all  feeds  j 
but  when  it  grew  up,  it  fhould  become  a  great 
tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  fhould  lodge  in 
the  branches  of  it."  He  told  them  alfo, 
that  "  the  gates  of  hell  mould  never  prevail 
againlt  it." 

The  Jewifli  religion  was  continually  en- 
forced by  the  idea  of  a  jealous  God,  watching 
over  it,  and  threatening  judgments  from  hea- 
ven upon  every  tranfgrdlfon.  The  divine  au- 
thority was  llamped  openly  upon  it.  The 
people  trembled,  and  worfhipped. 

When  the  impoftor  Mahomet  fet  tip  for 
a  reformer,  he  could  not  indeed  enforce  hrs 
religion  by  divine  judgments  j  but  he  did  it  by- 
temporal.  He  drew  his  fword,  and  held  it 
to  the  breafts  of  his  oppofers  ^  while  he  pro- 
mifed  to  the  obedient  a  full  gratification  of 
their  paflions. 

But  in  the  chriftian  religion,  nothing  of 
this  kind  appeared.  No  temporal  judgments 
threatened  on  one  hand  :  no  fenfual  indul- 
gences allured  on  the  other.  A  few  defpond- 
ir>g  ignoran^  mechanics,  thedifciples  of  a  per- 
fon  crucified  as  a  common  malefactor,  were 
all  the  parade,  with  which  this  religion  was 
ufhered  into  the  world  ;  and  all  the  human 

affiftance  which  it  had  to  boaft. And  yet 

this  religion,  which  oppofed  the  ftrongeft  pre- 
judices, and  was  oppofed  by  the  greateft 
princes,  made  its  way  in  a  few  years,  from  a 
remote  corner,  through  the  whole  Roman 
empire. Thus  was  our  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy, in  oppofitien  to  all  human  calcula- 
tion* 
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tion,  exaaiy  fulfilled.  The  Irait  of  all  feeds 
became  a  {pleading  tree  ;  anil  a* church  was 
eftablifhed,  which  coxild  not  be  ddtroyul  by 
all  the  powers  of  hell. 

But  although  the  church  of  Chrift  could 
not  be  deftroyedj  it  was  corrupted  j  aiv.l  in  a 
«ourfe  of  years  fell  from  its  genuine  purity. 
This  corrupt  Hate  of  it— the  delations  of 
popery — the  efforts  of  reformation,  and  va- 
r:ou:,  other  circumltances  relating  to  it,  are 
not  unreafonably  fuppofed  t'>  be  held  forth,  in 
the  prophetic  parts  of  the  New  Teftament. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  proj' 
which  are  not  obvious  enough  to  carry  gene- 
ral conviction  :  though  many  of  them  have 
been  well  explained  by  tliofe  *,  who  are 
verfed  in  the  hiitories  to  v/hich  they  alhule. 
Future  times  will,  in  nil  prob.,bii'ty,  reflect  a 
ftronger  light  upon  them.  Some  of  the  great 
prophecies,  which  we  have  juft  confidered, 
fhone  but  with  a  feeble  ray,  during  the  times 
they  were  fulfilling,  though  they  now  ftrike 
us  in  fo  forcible  a.  manner.  Gilpin. 

§  45.     fhf  Creed  continued — Conception  and 
Birth,  of  Chrift,  &c. 

We  have  now  (hewn  upon  what  foundation 
we  believe  the  fecond  article  of  our  creed  ; 
let  us  next  coniider  the  remaining  articles — 
the  hi  (lory  of  Chrift,  as  delivered  m  fcripture, 
and  the  benefits  which  he  procured  f^r  us — 
the  affiftance  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  remif- 
Con  of  our  fins — and  everlafting  life. 

Firit,  then,  \ve  believe  thar  Chrift  was 
"  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  born  of 
the  virgin  Mary."  The  manner  of  this  mi- 
raculous conception  we  inquire  not  into.  It 
is  a  point  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of  hu- 

*  See  Bifnop  Newton's  DifTertations  j  and  Bi- 
&op  Kurd's  fermons  on  prophecy. 


man  inquiry  j  but  to  us  at  leaft  a  point  very 
unimportant.  We  believe  juft  the  Scripture- 
account  of  it,  and  afture  ourfelves,  that  if  it 
had  concerned  us,  it  would  have  been  more 
plainly  revealed. — One  thing,  however,  we 
mav  obierve  en  this  head,  that  nothing  is  faid 


in  Scripture  of  paying  divine  honours  to  the 

v ill.' in  Mary.      Thofe  ril 
"h  origin. 

1X7- „   i\... ,.'.,, 


rites  are  totally  of  po- 


We  farther  believe,  that  Chrift  "  differed 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried  j  and  that  he  defcended  into  hell,1' 

that  is,  we  declare  our  belief  of  the 

Scripture-acceur.t  of  the  circumilances  and 
the  reality  of  Chrift' s  de  'th. 

To  make  an  aclion  clear,  it  is  necefTary, 
firft,  to  dtablifh  its  date.  This  is  ufually 
done  by  ranging  it  under  the  magikrate  who 
then  prefideu,  the  time  of  whole  government 
is  always  regiftered  in  fome  public  record.— 
Thus-  we  believe  that  ChrifVs  death  happen- 
ed wben  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Ju- 
dea.  We  believe  alfo,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  his  death,  that  he  was  crucified  5 
that  he  died  as  really  as  any  mortal  ever  did  ; 
and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  JofepU 
of  Arimathea  *. 

The  "  defcent  into  hell"  is  undoubtedly  a 
more  obfcure  expreflion  than  might  be  wi'hed 
in  a  creed,  and  was  not  indeed  adcied  till 
many  ages  after  the  creed  was  fir  ft  compof- 
ed  j~.  But  as  creeds  are  human  compcrn- 
tivViis,  we  believe  this,  and  every  other  diffi- 
culty, only  as  confiftent  with  Scripture.  Now 
the  ienfe  which  feems  molt  agreeable  to  Scrip- 

*  Ifaiah  foretold  he  fliould  "  make  his  grave 
with  the  rich."  And  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  that 
o-.J/iac  j/Evcfjcsvs;,  r\9ev  evS^a;?:©-  -arXoycrt^'.  Matt» 
xxvii.  57.  lluiah  liii.  9. 

j   See  Bingham's  Antiquities,  vol.  Hi.  c.  3. 
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txire,  is,  that  his  foul  remained  till  his  ref'.r- 
reflion  in  that  place  (whatever  that  place  is) 
where  the  Ipin.s  of  the  blefled  reft  :'  and  the 
exprefilon  feeir."  t .  have  been  added,  on:y 
tha  we  may  t;:  more  ftrongly  expivfs  our 
bt-Lrf  of  the  real: -.y  ot  his  death.  This  we 
do,  when  we  exprcfs  our  belief  of  the  fe- 
parrvion  of  his  K>U!  and  body.  "  He  was 
buriv  ;," — and  " -descended  into  hell."  The 
fr-rt  ..cprc.Tlon  relates  to  hii  hody,  which  was 
laid  in  the  grave;  the  lecond  to  his  foul, 
which,  paffecl  into  the  place  of  departed  fpi- 
rits. 

W>  farther  believe,  that  "  on  the  third  day 
he  role  again  from  the  dead."  The  refur- 
re£lion  of  Chriit  from  the  dead  is  a  point  of 
the  ulmoft  importance  to  chriftians.  On  the 
certainty  of  Chrift's  refurreft.ion  depend  all 
hopes  of  our  own.  On  this  article,  therefore, 
we  fliall  be  more  large. 

And,  in  the  fuft  place,  what  is  there  in  it 
that  need  mock  cur  reafon  ?  It  was  a  won- 
derful event :  but  is  not  nature  full  of  won- 
derful events  ?  When  we  ferioufiy  weigh  the 
scatter,  is  it  lefs  ftrange,  that  a  grain  of 
corn  thrown  into  the  ground  mould  die, 
and  rife  again  with  new  vegetation,  than  that 
•a  human  body,  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
Should  affume  new  life  ?  The  commcnnefs  of 
the  former  makes  it  familiar  to  us,  but  not  in 
any  degree  lefs  unaccountable.  Are  we  at  all 
more  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  \vhirh 
grain  germinates,  than  with  the  manner  in 
which  a  body  is  raifed  from  the  dead  ?  And 
is  it  not  obvioufly  ftriking,  that  the  fame 
power  which  can  effect  the  one,  may  effecl 
the  other  alfo  ? — But  analogy,  though  it  tend 
to  convince,  is  no  proof.  Let  us  proceed 
then  to  mn'tttr  cf  faft. 

That  the  body  was  dead,  and  fafely  lodged 
in  the  tomb,  and  afterwards  conveyed  out  of 


it,  was  agreed  on,  both  by  thofe  who  op- 
pofed,  and  by  thofe  who  favoured  the  refur- 
re6Hon.  In  the  circumftances  of  the  lat- 
ter fa 6V,  they  differ  widely. 

The  difciples  tell  tlfcir  ftory — a  very  plain 
ani  limple  one — that,  fcarce  expecting  the 
event,  notwithstanding  their  m after  had  him- 
felf  foretold  it,  they  were  furprifed  with 
an  account  that  the  body  was  gone — that 
they  found  afterwards,  to  their  great  afto- 
niihment,  that  their  m after  was  again  alive— 
that  they  had  been  feveral  times  with  him  j 
and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  faid 
to  great  numbers,  who,  as  well  as  themfelves, 
had  feen  him  after  his  refurre6lion. 

The  chief  priefts,  on  the  other  fide,  de- 
clared the  whole  to  be  a  forgery  5  afierting, 
that  the  plain  matter  of  fact  was,  the  dif- 
ciples came  by  night,  and  ftole  the  body  away, 
while  the  foldiers  flept. 

Such  a.  tale,  unfupported  by  evidence, 
vvpiiM  be  liftened  to  in  no  court  or"  juftice.  It 
has  not  even  the  air  cf  probability.  Can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  difciples,  who  had  fled 
with  terror  when  they  might  have  refcued 
their  matter's  life  j  would  venture,  in  the  face 
of  an  armed  gxiard,  to  carry  off  his  dead 
body  ? — Or  is  it  more  probable,  thaf 
found  the  whole  guard  aflecp  j  vl 
know,  that  the  vigilance  of  centinels  is  fe- 
cured  by  the  ftricleft  difcipline  ? — Bendes, 
what  advantage  could  arife  from  fuch  aa 
attempt  ?  If  they  mifcarrkd,  it  was  certain 
ruin,  both  to  them  and  their  caufe.  If  they 
j  fuccceded,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  ufe  they 
could  make  of  their  fuccefs.  Unlefs  they 
could  have  produced  their  dead  bo'dy  alive, 
the  lecond  error  would  be  worfe  than  the 
firft.  Their  matter's  prophecy  of  his  own 
refurrecYion  was  nn  unhappy  circumftance  j 
yet  ftill  it  was  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  obfcurity. 

But 
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Bur  if  his  difciples  endeavoured  to  prove  its 
completion,  its  was  their  bulinefs  to  look  well 
to  the  event.  A  dete<5lion  would  be  fuch 
a  comment  upon  their  mailer's  text,  as  would 
never  be  forgotten. — When  a  catile  depends 
on  falfehood,  every  body  knows,  the  lefs  it  is 
moved  the  better. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  the  other  fide.  Ob- 
IViirity  there  was  w.inted.  If  the  chief  priefts 
had  any  proof,  why  did  they  not  produce 
it  ?  Why  were  not  the  difciples  taken  tip, 
and  examined  upon  the  fact  ?  They  never  ab- 
Iconded.  Why  were  they  not  judicially  tried  ? 
Why  was  not  the  trial  made  public  ?  and 
why  were  not  authentic  memorials  of  the 
fraud  handed  down  to  pofterity ;  as  authentic 
memorials  were  of  the  fuel,  recorded  at  the 
very  time,  and  place,  where  it  happened  ? 
Chriftianity  never  wanted  enemies  to  propa- 
gate its  difparagement. — But  nothing  of  this 
kind  was  done.  No  proof  was  attempted — 
except  indeed  the  teftimony  of  men  afleep. 
The  difciples  were  never  queftioned  upon  the 
facl ;  and  the  chief  priefts  refted  fatisfied  with 
fpreading  an  inconfittent  rumour  among  the 
people,  impreffed  merely  by  their  own  au- 
thority. 

Whatever  records  of  heathen  origin  re- 
main, evince  the  truth  of  the  refurreclion. 
One  is  very  remarkable.  Pontius  Pilate  fent 
the  emperor  Tiberius  a  relation  of  the  death 
and  refiirrection  of  Chriftj  which  were  re- 
corded at  Rome,  as  ufual,  among  other  pro- 
vincial matters.  This  intelligence  made  fo 
great  an  impreffion,  it  feems,  upon  the  em- 
peror, that  he  referred  it  to  the  fenate,  whether 
Jefus  Cliriit  of  Judea  fliould  not  be  taken 
into  the  number  of  the  Roman  gods  ? — Our 
belief  of  this  facl  is  chiefly  founded  upon 
the.  teftimony  of  Juftin  Martyr,  and  Ter- 
tullian,  two  learned  heathens,  in  the  age'fuc- 


ceeding  Chrift,  who  became  chriftians  from 
this  very  evidence,  among  others,  in  favour  of 
cjhriftianity.  In  their  apologies  *,  (till  extant, 
one  of  which  was  made  to  .the  fenate  of 
Rome,  the  other  to  a  Roman  governor,  they 
both  appeal  to  thefe  records  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
as  then  generally  known;  which  we  cannot 
conceive  i'uch  able  apologifts  would  have  done, 
if  no  i'uch  records  had  ever  exifted  f. 

Having  feen  what  was  of  old  objected 
to  the  reiurre£tion  of  Chrift,  it  may  be  proper. 
alfo  to  fee  the  objections  of  modern  di(be- 
lievers. 

And,  firft,  we  have  the  ftale  objection,  that 
nothing  is  more  common  amosig  the  pro- 
pagators of  every  new  religion,  than  to  delude 
their  ignorant  profeiytes  with  idle  ftories. 
What  a  variety  of  inconfiftent  tales  did  the 
votaries  of  heathenifm  believe  !  What  abfur- 
dities  are  adopted  into  the  Mahometan  creed  1 
To  what  ftrange  facls  do  the  vulgar  pn- 
pifts  give  credit !  And  can  we  fuppofe  better 
of  the  refurreclion  of  Chrift,  than  that  it  was 

*  Juft.  Mart.  Apol.  ad  Anton.  P. TertuII. 

Apol.  cap.  15. 

f  The  ads  of  Pilate,  as  they  are  called,  are 
often  treated  with  contempt ;  for  no  reafon,  that  I 
know.  I  never  met  with  any  thing  againft  them 
of  more  authority  than  a  fneer.  Probable  they 
certainly  were ;  and  a  bare  probability,  when  no- 
thing oppofes  it,  has  its  weight.  But  here  the 
probability  is  ftrengthened  by  no  fmall  degree  of 
pofitive  evidence  j  which,  if  the  reader  wifhes  to 
fee  collected  in  one  point  of  view,  I.  refer  him 
to  the  article  of  "  Chrift's  luftering  under  Pon- 
tius Piiate,"  in  Biihop  Pearfon's  exposition  of  the 
Creed. 

Among  other  authorities,  that  of  the  learned 
commentator  on  Eufebius,  is  worth  remarking  : 
*'  Fuere  gcnuina  Pilati  afta  ;  ad  qua:  provocabant 
primi  chritfiani,  tanquani  ad  certiffima  fidci  mo- 
xmmenta.'" 

D  4.  one 
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one  of  thofe  pious  frauds,  intended  merely  to 

impofe   upon    tthe   people,   and   advance   the 

credit  of  the  new  fed  ? 

This  is  juft  as  eafily  faid,  as  that  his  difci- 
ples ftole  him  away,  while  the  guard  fiept. 

Both  are  affertions  without  proof. 

Others  have  objected  ChrhVs  partid  difco- 
very  of  himfelf,    after    his   refurreftion.     If 
he   had    boldly    fhewn    himfelf  to   the   chief 
priefts  ;  or   publickly  to  all  the  people  ;    we 
might  have  had  a  more  rational  foundation  for  j 
our  belief.     But  as  he  had  only  for  his  wit-  i 
nefies,  upon  this  occalion,  a  few  of  his  chofen  | 
companions,  the  thing  has  certainly  a  more 
iecret  appearance  than  might  be  wiftied. 

This  infinuation  is  founded  upon  a  paflage 
in  the  afts  of  the  apoltles,  in  which  it  is  faid, 
that  "  God  ihewed  him  openly,  not  to  ail  the 
people,  but  unto  witneffes  ehofen  before  of 
God."  The  queftion  is,  what  is  meant  by 
witnerTes  chofen  before  of  God  ?  Certainly  no- 
thing more  than  perlbns  exprefsly,  and  by 
particular  delignation,  intended  to  be  the  wit- 
neffes of  this  event.  Others  might  fee  him  if 
they  pie --fed  5  but  thefe  were  not  the  people,  to 
whom  God  (hewed  him  openly :  this  parti- 
cular defignation  was  cor/fined  to  the  ec  chofen 
witneifes." — And  is  there  any  thing  more  in 
this,  thnn  we  fee  daily  in  all  legal  proceed- 
ings ?  Does  not  every  body  wifh  to  have 
the  facl,  about  which  he  is  concerned,  au- 
thenticated by  indubitable  records  ;  or  by 
living  teftimonv,  if  it  can  be  had  ?  Do  we 
not  procure  the  hinds  of  witmffes,  appointed 
TO  this  purpofe,  in  all  our  deeds  and  writings  ? 
—Let  us  not,  however,  anfwer  the  objection 
by  kn  arbitrary  explanation  of  the  text ;  but 
let  us  compare  this  explanation  with  the  mat- 
ter of  faft. 

On  the  morning  of  the  refurrection,  the 
apoftles,  who  ran  to  the  fepulchre  to  make 


themfelves  p.rquainteu  with  what  they  had 
heard,  received  a  meifage  from  their  maiter, 
injoining  them  tc  meet  him  in  Galilee.  It 
doe?  not  appear,  that  this  meffage  was  con- 
vv-ifh  any  fccrecy  :  it  is  rather  probable 
it  was  not  5  and  that  the  difciples  told  it  to  as 
many  as  they  met.  The  women,  it  is  ex- 
prefsiy  laid,  told  it  "  to  the  eleven,  and  ail 
the  reft.1'  Who  the  reft  were,  does  not 
appear:  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fequel,  that 
the  thing  was  generally. known;  an;l  that  is 
many  as  chofe  either  to  fatisfy  their  faith, 
or  gratify  their  curiofity,  repaired  for  that 
purpofe  to  Galilee.  And  thus  we  find  St. 
Peter  making  a  difcinclion  between  the  volun- 
tary and  the  chofen  witneffes — between  thofe 
"  who  had  companied  with  the  apoft  es  all 
the  time  that  the  Lord  Jeius  went  in  and  out 
among  them,  from  his  baptifm  till  his  af- 
cenfion,"  and  thofe  who  "  were  ordained  to 
be  the  witneffes  of  his  refurre&iofl  */' 

St.  Paul  goes  farther,  and  in  exprefs  words 
tells  us,  that  Chrift  was  feen  f  "  after  his 
refurrection  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once:1'  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  expreffion, 
"  at  once,"  that  he  was  feen,  at  different 
times,  by  many  more. 

If  then  Chrift  thus  appeared  in  Galilee 
to  as  many  as  chofe  to  fee  him  ;  or  even  if  he 
appeared  only  to  five  hundred  people,  of 
whom  St.  Paul  tells  us  the  greatest  part  were 
ftill  alive,  when  he  wrote  this  epiitle,  there 
can  fvirely  be  no  reafonable  caufe  of  oFence  at 
his  appearing,  befidt's  thele,  to  a  few  of  his 
chofen  companions,  who  attended  by  exprefs 
appointment,  as  perlbns  defigned  to  record 
the  event. 

In  fait,  if  the  fame  method  be  purfued  in 
this  inquiry,  which  is  ufual  in  all  others,  the 
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evidence  of  thefe  cholen  companions  is  all  that 
is  neceflary.  HCYC  arc  twelve  men  produced 
(in  general  three  or  four  men  are  thought 
fufHcient)  on  whole  evidence  the  fuel  depends. 
Are  they  competent  witnetfes  ?  Have  they 
thofe  marks  about  them,  which  characterize 
men  of  integrity  ?  Can  they  be  challenged  on 
any  one  ground  of  rational  exception  ?  If  not, 
their  evidence  is  as  ftriclly  legal,  as  full,  and 
as  fatisfaftory,  as  any  reafonable  man  can  re- 
quire.  But  in  this  great  caufe,  we  fee  the 

evidence  is  carried  ftill  farther.  Here  are  five 
hundred  ptrfous  waiting  without,  ready  to 
add  their  testimony,  if  any  one  mould  require 
it,  to  what  has  already  been  more  than  le- 

§aliy  proved.     So  that  the  argument  even  ad- 
refles  itfelf  to  that  ahiurd  diitinclion,  which 
we  often  find  in  the  cavils  of   infidelity,  be- 
tween rem  certain,  and  rtm  cert  iff  mam. 

Upon  the  whol^,  then,  we  may  affirm 
boldly,  that  this  great  event  of  the  refur- 
re&ion  of  Chrift  is  founded  upon  evidence 
equal  to  the  importance  of  it.  If  we  expecl 
ftill  more,  our  anfwer  is  upon  record  :  «<  If 
ye  believe  not  Moles  and  the  prophets,11 
God's  ordinary  means  of  falvation,  *'  neither 
will  ye  be  perfuaded,  though  one  rofe  from 
the  dead." — There  mult  be  bounds  in  all  hu- 
man evidence  j  and  he  who  will  believe  no- 
thing, unlefs  he  have  every  poifible  mode 
of  proof,  muft  be  an  infidel  in  almoft  every 
tranfaftion  of  life.  With  fuch  perfons  there 
is  no  reafoning.  They  who  are  not  iatisfied, 
becaufe  Chrift  did  not  appear  in  open  parade 
at  Jerufalem  $  would  farther  have  alked,  if 
he  had  appeared  in  the  manner  they  expe&ed, 
why  did  he  not  appear  to  every  nation  upon 
earth  ?  Or,  perhaps,  why  he  did  not  mew 
himfelf  to  every  individual  ? 

To  thefe  objections  may  be  added  a  fcruple, 
taken,  from  a  paflage  of  Scripture,  in  which  it 


is  faid  that  "  Chrift  fliould  lie  three  days  and 
.   in    the   heart    of    the    earth  T* 
whereas,"'  in  fadt,   he  only    lay  two  nights, 
one  whole  day,  and  apart  of  two  others. 

But  no  figure  in  fpecch  is  more  common 
than  that  of  putting  a  part  for  the  whole. 
In  the  Hebrew  language  perhaps  this  licence 
is  more  admiflible,  than  in  any  other.  A 
day  and  a  night  complete  one  whole  day : 
and  as  our  Saviour  Jay  in  the  ground  a 
part  of  every  one  of  thefe  three  portions  of 
time,  he  might  be  faid,  by  an  eafy  liberty  of 
fpeech,  to  have  lain  the  whole.  Gilpin. 

§  4.6.    Creed  continued. — CbrijTs  Afcenfion.— 
Belief  in  th:  Holy  Ghofl. 

We  believe  farther,  that  Chrift  "  afcended 
into  heaven,  and  fitteth  on  the  right-hand  of 
God." 

ChriiVs  afcenfion  into  heaven  refts  on  the 
fame  kind  of  proof,  as  his  refurre&ion.  Both 
of  them  are  events,  which  the  apoftles  were 
"  ordained  to  witnefs."  But  though  their 
teftimony  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  reiur- 
reclion,  is  certainly  the  moft  legal,  and  au- 
thentic proof,  and  fully  fufficient  for  any  rea- 
fonable  man  ;  yet  this  does  not  exclude  the 
voluntary  teftimony  of  others.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  apoftles  were  not  the  fole  eye-wit- 
neflcs  of  this  event  :  for  when  St.  Peter 
called  together  the  firft  affembly  of  the  church 
to  chufe  a  fucceflbr  to  Judas  Ifcariot,  he  tells 
thenx,  they,  muft  necefTarily  chufe  one,  out  of 
thoft:  nven,  who  had  been  witnefTes  of  all  that 
Chrift  did,  from  his  baptifm  "  till  his  afcen- 
fion :"  and  we  find,  there  were  in  that  meet- 
ing an  hundred  and  twenty  perlons  *,  thus 
qualified. 

Be   it  however  as  it  will,   if  this   irticle 

*  Sec  Aits  i.  15. 
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reft  on  a  lefs  formal  proof,  than  the 
ciion,   it  is  of  no   great  confequence  : 
for   'f  the  refurreclion  be    ful]y  proved,  no- 
body can  well  deny   the  afcenfion.     If  the 
of  '.he  evangelifts   be   allowed    to 
j--rove  the  one  j  their  word  may  be  taken  to 
eftaliim  the  o'bu.r. 

"Wii;.  regard  to  "the  right  hand  of  God,"  it 
is  a  fc  reffion  ufed  merely  in  con- 

formity to  our  grot's  conceptions  ;  and  is  not 
intended  u>  imply  any diftinclion  of  parts,  but 
merely  the  idea  ef  pre-eminence. 

believe  farther,  that  «  Chrift  mall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

This  article  contains  the  moft  ferious  truth, 
that  ever  was  revealed  to  mankind.  In  part 
if  was  an  article  of  the  heathen  creed.  To 
unenlightened  nature  it  feeraed  probable,  that, 
as  v,-e  hr.d  renfon  glvc-a  >is  for  a  guide,  \ve 
hereafter  be  accountable  for  its  abule  : 
and  the  poets,  who  were  the  prophets  of  early 
days,  and  durft  deliver  thofe  truths  under  the 
veil  of  fable;  which  the  philofopher  kept 
more  to  himfelf,  give  us  many  traits  of  the 
popular  belief  on  this  uibjecl  *.  But  the  gofpel 
alone  threw  a  full  light  upon  this  awful 
truth. 

^  In  examining  this  great  article,  the  cu- 
riofiiy  of  human  nature,  ever  delighting  to 
explore  unbeaten  regions,  hath  often  been 
tempted,  beyc.i  '  i'.s  limits,  into  fruitlefs  in- 
quiries 5  fcrutini'/ing  the  time  of  this  event  j 
and  fettling,  with  vain  precifion,  the  circum- 
flances  of  it.  All  curiofity  of  this  kind  is  idle 
r\t  leaft,  if  not  prefumptuous.  When  the  Al- 
mighty hath  thrown  a  veil  over  any  part  of 
his  difpenfation,  it  is  the  folly  of  man  to 
endeavour  to  draw  it  afide. 

*  See  partftularlv   the    6th   Book  of  Virgil's 
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Let  us  then  leave  all  fruitlefs  inquiries 
about  this  great  event  j  and  employ  our 
thoughts  chiefly  upon  fuch  circumftances  of 
it  as  moft  concern  us. — Let  us  animate  our 
hopes  with  the  foothing  reflection,  that  we 
have  our  fenccnce,  in  a  manner,  in  our  own 
power, — that  the  fame;  gracious  gofpel,  which 
direcls  our  lives,  mail  diiecl  the  judgment  we 
receive, — 'that  the  fame  gracious  peifon  (hall 
be  our  judge,  v;ho  died  for  our  fins — and  that 
his  goodnefs,  we  are  allured,  will  ftill  operate 
towards  us  ;  and  make  the  kindeft  allowances 
for  all  our  infirmities. 

But  left  cur  hopes  fhould  be  too  buoy- 
ant, let  us  confsder,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
an  awful  detail  againft  us  will  then  appear. 
The  fubjecl  of  that  grand  enquiry  will  be  ail 
our  tranf^refiions  of  known  duty — all  our 
omiflions  of  knowing  better— our  fecret  in- 
tentions— our  indulged  evil  thoughts — the  bad 
motives,  which  often  accompany  our  moft 
plaufible  actions — and,  we  are  told,  even  our 
idle  words.  — "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear." — Then  (hall  it  be  known,  whe- 
ther we  have  anfwercd  the  great  ends  of  life  ? 
— Whether  we  have  made  this  world  fubfer- 
vient  to  a  better? — Whether  we  have  pre- 
pared ourfelves  for  a  ftate  of  happinefs  in 
heaven,  by  endeavouring  to  communicate  hap- 
pinefs to  our  fellow-creatures  upon  earth  ? 
\Vhether  we  have  rellrainedour  appetites,  and 
paffions ;  and  reduced  them  within  the  bounds 
of  reafon  and  religion  ?  Or,  whether  we  have 
given  ourfelves  up  to  pleafurc,  gain,  or  am- 
bition j  and  formed  fuch  attachments  to  this 
world,  as  fit  us  for  nothing  elie$  and  leave  us 
no  hopes  either  of  gaining,  or  of  enjoying  a 
better  ?  It  will  be  happy  for  us,  if  on  all 
thefe  heads  of  inquiry,  we  can  anfwer  without 
difmay.  —  Worldly  diftin&ions,  we  know, 
will  then  be  of  no  avail*  The  proudeft  of 
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them  Avill  be  then  confounded.  "  Naked 
c  un  .•  we  into  the  world  ;  and  naked  muft  we 
return."  We  can  cany  nothing  beyond  the 
gr.ivc,  but  our  virtues,  and  our  vices. 

I  mall  conclude  what  hath  been  faid  on 
the  laft  judgment  with  a  collection  of  paf- 
fages  on  this  head  from  Scripture ;  where 
only  our  ideas  of  it  can  be  obtained.  And 
though  moft  of  thefe  ^alT.iges  are-figurative  ; 
yet  as  figures  are  intended  to  illullrate  reali- 
tLs,  and  are  indeed  the  only  illuftrations 
of  which  this  fubjecl:  is  capable,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted,  that  thefe  figurative  exprei- 
f:ons  are  intended  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  the 
truth. — With  ?.  view  to  make  the  more  im- 
preffion  up:m  you,  I  (hall  place  thefe  paf- 
fages  in  a  regular  feiies,  though  collected 
from  various  parts. 

"  The  Lord  himfelf  mall  defcend  from 
heaven  with  his  holy  angels — The  trumpet 
fhall  found  ;  and  all  that  are  in  the  grave 
mall  hear  his"  voice,  and  come  forth — Then 
mail  he  fit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  j  and 
all  nations  (hall  be  gathered  before  him — the 
books  fhall  be  opened  ;  and  men  mail  be 
judged  according  to  their  works. — They  who 
have  finned  without  law,  fhall  perifh,  (that  is, 
be  judged)  without  law;  and  they  who  have 
Tinned  in  the  law,  fhall  be  judged  by  the  law. 
— Unto  whomfoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
fhall  be  much  required. — Then  mail  he  fay  to 
them  on  hi?  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blefled, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you.  And 
to  them  on  his  left,  Depart  from  me,  ye 
curfcd,  into  everlafting  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels. — Then  mall  the  righte- 
ous mine forth  in  the  prefence  of  their  Father; 
•while  the  wicked  mall  go  into  everlafting  pu- 
nifhment  :  there  mall  be  wailing  and  gnafh- 
ing  of  teeth. — What  manner  of  perfons  ought 
*n  to  be  in  all  holy  converfation,  and 


godlinefs  ?  looking  for,  and  baftening  unto, 
the  day  of  our  Lord  ;  when  the  heavens 
being  on  fire,  fhall  be  diiTblved,  and  the  ele- 
ments (hall  melt  with  fervent  heat. — Where- 
fore, beloved,  feeing  that  we  look  for  fucli 
things,  let  us  be  diligent,  that  we  may  be 
found  of  him  in  peace,  without  fpot,  and 
blamelefs ;  that  each  of  us  nny  receive  that 
blerted  fentense,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  fervant :  thou  hait  been  faithful  over 
a  little,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

We  believe,  farther,  in  "  the  Holy  Ohod;1' 
that  is,  we  believe  every  thing  which  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.— 
We  enquire  not  into  the  nature  of  its  union 
with  the  Godhead.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
have  feme  kind  of  union,  and  fome  kind  of 
diftinclion  ;  becaufe  both  this  union,  and  this 
diftinclion  are  plainly  pointed  out  in  Scripture; 
!>ut  how  they  exiit  we  enquire  not ;  concluding 
here,  as  in  other  points  of  difficulty,  that  if  a 
clearer  information  had  been  neceflary,  it  would 
have  been  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  (befides  which,  little  more  oil 
this  head  is  revealed)  we  believe,  that  it  di- 
rected the  apoltles,  and  enabled  them  to  pro- 
pagate the  gofpel — and  that  it  will  aflift  all 
good  men  in  the  confcientious  difcharge  of  a 
pious  life. 

The  Scripture  doctrine,  with  regard  to  the 
affiftance  we  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  (which  is  the  moft  eflenttal  part  df  this 
article)  is  briefly  this  : 

Our  beft  endeavours  are  infufficient.  We 
are  unprofitable  fervants,  nfter  all ;  and  can- 
not pleafe  God,  unlefs  fanctified  and  aflirlctt 
by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  life  of 
•man  hnth  been  fometimes  called  a'fiauding  iri- 
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racle ;  fomething  beyond  the  common  courfe 
of  nature.  To  auain  any  degree  of  goodnefs, 
we  muft  be  fupernaturally  aflifted. 

At  tl^e  fame  ti:r.e,  we  are  affurec1  of  this  af- 
iiltance,  if  we  ftrive  to  obtain  it  by  fervent 
prayer,  and  a  pious  life.  If  we  truft  in  our- 
felves,  we  fliallfail.  If  we  truft  in  God,  with- 
out doing  all  we  can  ourfelves,  we  (hall  fail 
likewife.  And  if  we  continue  obftinate  in 
our  perverfenefs,  we  may  at  length  totally  in- 
capacitate ourfelves  from  being  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft, 

And  indeed  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which 
common  life  does  not  daily  illuftrate  ?  Is  any 
thing  more  common,  than  for  the  intellect  of 
one  man  to  aflift  that  of  another  ?  Is  not  the 
whole  fcheme  of  education  an  effufion  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  not  our  own  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  too,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
communicated  without  application  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  ?  Are  not  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  a  manner  necerTarily  proportioned 
to  this  application  ?  If  the  learner  becomes 
languid  in  his  purfuits,  are  not  the  endeavours 
of  the  teacher  of  courfe  difcouraged  ?  And  will 
they  not  at  length  wholly  fail,  if  it  be  found 
in  the  end  they  anfwer  no  purp»fe? — In  a 
manner  analogous  to  this,  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  co-operates  with  the  endeavours  of  man. 
Our  endeavours  are  neceffary  to  obtain  God's 
afliftance:  and  the  more  earneftly  thefe  en- 
tndeavours  are  exerted,  the  meafure.  of  this 
grace  will  of  courfe  be  greater. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  endeavours 
Janguifh,  the  affiftance  of  Heaven  will  lefTen 
in  proportion  ;  and  if  we  behave  with  obflin^te 

?erverfenefs,  it  will  by  degrees  wholly  fail 
t  will  not  always  ftrive  with  man  ;   but  will 
leave  him  a  melancholy  prey  to  his  own  vicious 
inclinations. 


As  to  the. manner,  in  which  this  fpiritual 
affiltance  is  conveyed,  we  make  no  inquiry. 
We  can  as  little  comprehend  it,  as  we  can  the 
action  of  cur  fouls  upon  our  bodies.  We  are 
fenfible,  that  our  fouls  do  act  upon  our  bodies; 
and  it  is  a  belief  equally  confonant  to  reafon, 
that  the  divine  influence  may  act  upon  our 
fouls.  The  advocate  for  natural  religion 
need  not  be  reminded,  that  among  the  heathens 
a  divine  influence  was  a  received  opinion. 
The  priefts  of  every  oracle  were  fuppofed  to 
be  infpired  by  their  gods  ;  and  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  were  univerfally  believed  to  act  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  fupernatural  affiftance  ; 
by  which  it  was  conceived  they  performed  ac- 
tions beyond  human  power. — This  (hews,  at 
leaft,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  re- 
pugnant to  reafon.  Qilp'in. 

§  4.7.  Creed  continued. — The  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  &c. 

We  believe,  farther,  in  the  ««  holy  catholic 
church,1'  and  the  "  communion  of  iaints." 

"  I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church,"  is 
certainly  a  very  obfcure  expreflion  to  a  pro- 
tefhmt  j'  as  it  is  very  capable  of  a  popifh  con- 
ftruction,  implying  our  truft  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  ;  whereas  we  attribute  infalli- 
bil  ty  to  no  church  upon  earth.  The  moft 
obvious  fenfe,  therefore,  in  which  it  can  be 
confidered  as  a  proteftant  article  of  our  belief, 
is  this,  that  we  call  no  particular  fociety  of 
chriftians  a  holy  catholic  church  j  but  believe, 
that  all  true  and  fmcere  chriftians,  of  whatever 
communion,  or  particular  opinion,  mall  be  the 
objefts  of  God's  mercy.  The  patriarchal 
covenant  was  confined  to  a  few.  The  J.-wifli 
church  ftood  alfo  on  a  very  narrow  bafis.  But 
the  chnftian  church,  we  'believe,  is  truly  ca, 
tholic  ;  its  gracious  offers,  are  made  to  all 
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mankind  ;  and  God  through  Chrift  will  take 
•ut  of  every  nation  fuch  a?  fhall  be  laved. 

The  "  co  nmunion  of  faints,  '  is  an  ex- 
preflion  eqiuily  obfcure  :  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  meani.ig  of  it,  it  cer- 
tainly Joe-  not  1 1  folve  itfelf  into  a  very  obvious 
one  to  us  If  we  fay  we  mean  by  it,  that 
good  ch  ilt;ans  livi.-!,;-  together  on  earth,  ihould 
exercife  all  Mlic-.s  of  charity  among  thernfelves, 
no  one  will  conu-rv.ii-t  tis -.  Article ;  but  many 
pernaps  may  afk,  V/lry  is  ,it  made  an  article 
of  f,it;i  ?  It  relates  not  fo  much  to  faitn,  as  to 
practice  :  and  the  ten  commandments  might  ju  ft 
as  \\-s.l  be  introduced  as  articles  of  our  belief. 

T  >  t'ii.5  1  can  only  fu^dt  that  it  may  have 
a  phce  among  the  articles  of  our  creed,  as  a 
our  enlarged  ideas  of  chrifti.anity,  and 
as  oppofed  to  the  narrow- mi hdedne/Ss  of  feme 
chriftians,'  who  harbour  very  uncharitable 
opinions  againfl  all  who  are  not  of  their  own 
church  ;  and  fcruple  not  to  fhew  their  opinions 
by  uncharitable  acYions.  The  papifts  parti- 
cularly deny  falvation  to  any  but  thofe  of  their 
own  communion,  an  J.perfecute  thofe  of  oilier 
perfuafions  where  they  hive  the  power.— In 
oppofition  to  this,  we  profefs  our  belief  of  the 
great  chriftian  law  of  charity.  We  believe 
we  ought  to  think  charitably  ofg-od  chriftians 
of  all  denominations  j  and  ought  to  praclife 
a  free  and  unreitrained  communion  of  charita- 
ble offices  towards  them. 

In  this  light  the  fecond  part  of  the  article  de- 
pends upon  the  firft.  By  the  "  holy  catholic 
church,  "we  mean  all  fincerechri  ftians,  of  what- 
ever  church,  or  peculiarity  of  op  nion ;  and 
by  "  the  communion  of  faints."  A  kind 
and  charitable  behaviour  towards  them. 

Though  it  is  probable  this  was  not  the 
original  meaning  of  the  article,  yet  as  the  re- 
formers of  the  liturgy  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  make  an  alteration,  we  are  led  to  feek  fuch 
jtfenfe  as  appears  niofl  confident  with  fcrip*;j«. 


—We  are  aflfured,  that  this  article,  as  well  as 
the  "  defcent  into  hell,"  is  not  of  the  fame 
antiquity  as  the  red  of  the  creed  *• 

We  profefs  our  belief  farther  in  the  "  for- 
givenels  of  fins." — The  Scripture-do£lrine  of 
fin,  and  of  the  guilt,  which  arifes  from  it,  is 
this  : 

Man  was  originally  created  in  a  ftate  of  In- 
nocence, yet  liable  to  fall.  Had  he  perfevered 
in  his  obedience,  he  might  have  enjoyed  that 
happinefs,  which  is  the  confequence  of  perfect 
virtue.  But  when  this  happy  ftate  was  loft, 
his  paflions  and  appetites  became  difordered, 
and  prone  to  evil.  Since  that  time  we  have 
all  been,  more  or  lefs,  involved  in  fin,,  and  are 
all  therefore,  in  the  Scripture-language,  "  un- 
der the  curie  j"  that  is,  we  are  naturally  ia  a 
ftate  of  unpardoned  guilt. 

In  this  mournful  exigsnce,  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  In  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  is  true,  we  might 
be  forry  for  our  fins.  Nature  too  might  dic- 
tate repentance.  But  forrow  and  repentance, 
though  they  may  put  us  on  our  guard,  for  the 
future,  can  make  no  atonement  for  fins  already 
committed.  A  refolution^to  run  no  more  hit® 
debt  may  make  us  cautious  ;  but  can  never 
dilcharge  a  debt  already  contracted  -J-. 

*  See  Binghnm's  Antiquities,  vol.  iv.  chap.  3. 

•j-  Th.is  Mr.  Jenyns  exprefles  the  fame  thing : 
'•  The  ,puni foment  of  vice  is  a  debt  due  to  jufticc, 
"  which  cannot  be  remitted  without  compenfation : 
f<  repentance  can  be  no  Compenfation.  It  may 
"  change  a  wicked  man's  difpofitfons,  and  prevent 
"  his  offending  for  the  future ;  but  can  lay  no 
t{  claim  to  pardon  for  what  13  paft.  If  any  one 
"  by  profligacy  and  extravagance  contrails  a  debt, 
"  repentance  may  make  him  wifer,  and  hinder 
"  him  from  running  into  farther  diftreflfes,  but 
"  can  never  pay  off  his  old  bonds,  for  which  he 
"  mud  be  ever  accountable,  unlefs  they  are  dif- 
"  charged  by  himfelf,  or  fame  other  in  his  ftead." 
View  of  the  Ictern.  £vid.  p,  112. 
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In  this  diftrefs  of  nature,  Jefus  Chrift  came 
into  the  world.  He  threw  a  light  upon  the 
gloom  that  furrounded  us. — He  fliewed  us, 
that  in  this  world  we  were  loll — that  the  law 
of  nature  could  not  fave  us — that  the  tenor 
of  that  law  was  perfect  obedience,  with  which 
we  could  not  comply — but  that  God — thro' 
his  mediation,  offered  us  a  method  of  regaining 
happinefs — that  he  came  to  make  that  atone- 
ment for  us,  which  we  could  not  make  for 
ourfelves — and  to  redeem  us  from  that  guilt, 
which  would  otherwife  overwhelm  us — that 
faith  and  obedience  were,  on  our  parts,  the 
conditions  required  in  this  gracious  covenant — 
and  that  God  promifed  us,  on  his,  the  pardon 
of  our  fins,  and  everlafting  life — that  we  were 
firft  therefore  to  be  made  holy  through  the 
gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  then  we  might  expect 
falvation  through  his  death :  "  Us,  who  were 
dead  in  trefpafles  and  fins,  would  he  quicken. 
Chrift  would  redeem  us  from  the  curie  of  the 
law.  By  grace  we  mould  be  faved  thro'  faith  j 
and  that  not  of  ourfelves  :  it  was  the  gift  of 
God.  Not  of  works,  left  any  man  mould 
bcaft."  Gilpin. 

§  48.     Creed  continued — Refurreflion  of  the 
Body. 

We  believe  farther  *'  in  the  refurrection  of 
the  body." — This  article  prefumes  our  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

What  ihnt  principle  of  life  is,  which  we 
call  the  foul  ;  how  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
mere  animal  life  j  how  it  is  connecled  with  the 
body ;  and  in  what  ftate  it  fubfifts,  when  its 
bodily  functions  ceafe  $  -are  among  thofe  in- 
diflbluble  queftions,  with  which  nature  every 
\vhcre  abounds.  But  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties,  which  attend  the  diicuflion  of  thefe 
rmeitions,  the  truth  itfelf  hath  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  been  the  popular  creed,  Men  be- 
I 


lieved  their  fouls  were  immortal  from  their 
own  feelings,  fo  imprefied  with  an  expectation 
of  immortality —  from  oblerving  the  progref- 
five  ftate  of  the  foul,  capable,  even  after  the 
body  had  attained  its  full  ftrength,  of  Mill 
higher  improvements  both  in  knowledge,  and 
in  habits  of  virtue — from  the  analogy  of  all 
nature,  dying  and  reviving  in  every  part — 
from  their  filuation  here  fo  apparently  incom- 
plete in  itfelf  j  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
topics,  which  the  reafon  of  man  was  able  to 
fuggeft. — But  though  nature  could  obfcurely 
fuggeft  this  great  truth  ;  yet  Chriftianity  alone 
threw*  a  clea'r  light  upon  it,  and  imp  re  (Ted  it 
with  a  full  degree  of  conviction  npon  our 
minds. 

But  the  article  before  us  proceeds  a  ftep 
farther.  It  not  only  implies  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  j  but  aflerts  the  refurrection  of  the 
body — Nor  was  this  doctrine  wholly  new  :y 
nature.  In  its  conceptions  of  a  future  life,  we 
always  find  the  foul  in  an  imbodied  ftate.  It 
was  airy  indeed,  and  bloodlels ;  but  itill  it 
had  the  pnrts  of  a  human  body,  and  could 
perform  all  its  operations. 

In  thefe  particulars  the  Scripture  does  not 
gratify  our  curiofity.  From  various  paflages 
we  are  Jed  to  believe,  that  the  body  fhall  cer- 
tainly rife  again  :  but  in  what  manner,  or  of 
what  fubfhnce,  we  pretend  not  to  examine. 
We  learn  "  that  it  is  fown  in  corruption,  and 
raifed  in  incorruption  j  that  it  is  fbwn  in  dif- 
honour,  and  raifed  in  glory  j  that  it  is  fown  a 
natural  body,  and  raifed  a  fpiritual  body :"" 
from  all  which  we  gather,  that  whatever  lame- 
nefs  our  bodies  may  have,  they  will  hereafter 
take  a  more  fpiritualized  nature  5  and  will 
not  be  fubject  to  thofe  infirmities,  to  which 
they  were  fubject  on  earth.  Farther  on  this 
head,  it  behoves  us  not  to  inquire. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  any  me- 
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taphyfical  difquifitions  of  identity,  or  any  other 
curious  points  in  which  this  deep  fubjecl 
might  engage  us,  all  which,  as  they  are  founded 
upon  uncertainty,  rnuft  end  in  doubt,  it  is 
Letter  to  draw  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  all 
others,  into  pra6Hcal  life  :  and  the  ufe  we 
ought  to  make  of  it  is,  to  pay  that  regard  to 
our  bodies,  which  is  due  to  them — not  vainly 
to  adorn — not  luxurioufly  to  pamper  them  ; 
but  to  keep  them  as  much  as  poffible  from  the 
pollutions  of  the  world;  and  to  lay  them 
down  in  tha  grave  undefiied,  there  to  be  fealed 
up  in  expectation  of  a  bieilecl  refurieclion. 

Laftly,  we  believe  "  in  the  life  everlafting:" 
in  which  article  we  exprefs  our  faith  in  the 
eternity  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
mcr^" 

This  article  is  nearly  related  to  the  laft, 
and  is  involved  in  the  fame  obfcurity.  In 
what -the  reward  of 'the  Virtuous  will  confift, 
after  death,  our  reafon  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion. Conjecture  indeed  it  will,  in  a  matter 
which  lb  nearly  concerns  us  ;  and  it  hath 
conjectured  in  aft  ages  :  but  information  it 
hath  none,  except  from  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
even  there,  our  limited  capacities  can  receive 
it  only  in  general  and  figurative  ejrpreffions. 
We  are  told,  "  there  will  then  reign  fulnefs  of 
joy,  and  pleafures  for  evermore: — that  th5 
righteous  fhall  have  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble, undefiied,  that  fadeth  not  away — where 
they  fhall  mine  forth,  as  the  fun,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  father — where  error,  and  fin,  and 
Hiifery  ftall  be  no  more — where  fhall  be  af- 
fembled  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
the  general  afiembly  of  the  church,  the  fpirits 
of  juft  men  made  perfect — that  they  fhall 
neither  hunger  nor  thirft  any  more — that  all 
tears  fhall  be  wiped  from  their  eyes — that  there 
fhall  be  neither  death,  norforrow,  nor  pain." 

From  thefe,  and  fuch  fcxpre.Tic-;is  as  thefe, 


1  though  we  cannot  collect:  the  entire  nature  of 
{  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs,  yet  we  can  eafily 
|  gather  a  few  circumftances,  which  mull  of 
courfe  attend  it  j  as,  that  it  will  be  vcrr  gr^t 
— tUat  it  will  laft  for  ever — that  it  will'  be  of 
a  nature  entirely  different  from  the  happinefs 
of  this  world — that,  as  in  this  world,  our  paf- 
fions  and  appetites  prevail ;  in  the  next,  reafoa 
and  virtue  will  have  thefuperiority — li  hunger 
and  thirft,  tears  and/orrow/'  we  read,  «*  will 
be  no  more" — that  is,  all  uneafy  paffions  and 
appetites  will  then  be  annihilated — all  v.iin 
fears  will  be  then  removed— all  arxious  and 
intruding  cares — and  we  fhall  feel  ourfcires 
compleat  and  perfect  \  and  our  happinefs  r°t 
dependent,  as  here,  upon  a  thouland  preca- 
rious circurnftances,  both  within  and  without 
ourfelves,  but  conliftent,  uniform,  and  ftable. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  pretend  not  to  in- 
quire in  what  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked 
conlifts.  In  the  Scripture  we  find  many  ex- 
preffions,  from  which  we  gather,  that  it  will  be 
very  great.  It  is  there  called,  "  an  everlaftlng 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels — 
where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never 
quenched — where  fhall  be  weeping,  and  gnafh- 
ing  of  teeth — where  the  wicked  fhall  drink  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  poured  without  mixture 
into  the  cup  of  his  indignation— where  they 
mall  have  no  reft,  neither  by  day  nor  night." 
Though  it  becomes  us  certainly  to  put  our 
interpretations  with  the  greateft  caution  and 
humility  upon-  fuch  paffages  as  thcfe  j  yet 
"  the  worm  that  never  dieth/'  and  "  the 
fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  are  ftrong  ex- 
preflions,  and  hardly  to  be  evaded  by  any  re- 
finements of  verbal  criticifm.  Let  the  deift 
bravely  argue  down  his  fears,  by  demonftrat- 
ving  the  abfurdity  of  confuming  a  fpirit  in  ma- 
terial fire.  Let  him  fully  explain  the  nature 
of  future  pimifhmentj  and  convince  us,  that 

where 
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where  it  cannot  reform,  it  muft  be  unjuft. — 
But  let  us,  with  more  modefty,  lay  our  hands 
humbly  upon  our  breafts,  coirfefs  our  igno- 
rance; revere  the  appointments  of  God, 
whatever  they  may  be  ;  and  prepare  to  meet 
them  with  holy  hope,  and  trembling  joy,  and 
awful  fubmiflion  to  his  righteous  will. 

To  the  unenlightened  heathen  the  eternity 
of  future  punifhments  appeared  no  fuch  un- 
reafonable  doctrine.     Their  ftate  of  the  dam-  i 
ned  was  of  eternal  duration.     A  vulture  for  j 
ever  tore  thofe  entrails,  which  were  for  ever  re-  i 
newed*. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  well  j 
aflured  (which  may  f:t  u?  entirely  at  reft 
in  all  our  enquiries  on  this  deep  fubject), 
that  eve.  y  thing  will,  in  the  end,  be  right — 
that  a  iuft  and  merciful  God  mult  act  agreably 
to  juitice  and  mercy — and  that  the  fir  It  of  thefe 
attributes  will  moftaffuredly  be  tempered  with 
the  latter. 

From  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punimments,  the  great  and  moft  convincing 
practical  truth  which  arifes,  is,  that  we  can- 
not exert  too  much  pains  in  qualifying  our- 
felves  for  the  happinefs  of  a  future  world.  As 
this  happinefs  will  laft  for  ever,  how  beneficial 
will  be  the  exchange — this  world,  "  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,"  for  that  everhfting  weight 
of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away  !" 

Vice,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the  greateft 
difcouragement  from  this  do&rine,  as  every 
fin  we  commit  in  this  world  may  be  conudered 


*  — — — — Roftroqnc.  immanis  vuJtur  obunco 
Immortale  jecur  tundens,  foecundncjne  paenis 

Vifcera. 

/En.  vi.  596, 
— — — —  Seder,  aeternumque  fcdebit 
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as  an  addition  to  an  everlafting  account  in  the 
next.  Gilpia. 

§  49.     On  the  Ten  Commaud?nents. 

Having  confjdered  the  articles  of  our  faith, 
we  proceed  to  the  rules  of  our  practice. 
Thefe,  we  know,  are  of  fuch  importance,  that, 
let  ounfaith  be  what  it  will,  unlefs  it  influence 
our  lives,  it  is  of  no  value.  At  the  fame  time, 
if  it  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  certainly 
have  this  influence. 

On  this  head,  the  ten  commandments  are 
firit  placed  before  us  ;  from  which  the  com- 
pofcrs  of  the  catechifm,  as  well  as  many  other 
divines,  have  drawn  a  compieat  fyftem  of 
chriftian  duties.  But  this  is  perhaps  rather 
too  much  f.  Both  Mofes,  in  the  law,  and 
Chrirt  in  the  gofpel,  feem  to  have  enlarged 
greatly  on  morals  :  and  each  of  them,  efpeci- 
ally  the  latter,  to  have  added  many  practical 
rules,  which  do  not  obvioufly  fall  under  any 
of  the  commandments. 

But  though  we  cannot  call  the  decalogue 
a  compieat  rule  of  duty,  we  accept  it  with  the 
utrooft  reverence,  as  the  firft  great  written 

f  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Biihop  Warburton's 
commentary  on  Pope's  works,  in  the  fecond  fa  tire 
c,f  Dr.  Donne,  are  thefe  lines  : 

Of  whofe  ftrange  crimes  no  cannonift  can  tell 
In  which  commandment's  large  contents  they 

dwell. 

"  The  original,"  fays  the  biihop,  "  is  more 
humorous. 

In  which  commandment's  large  receipt  they 

dwell  ; 

"  as  if  the  ten  commandments  were  fo  wide,  as 
»  to  ftand  ready  to  receive  every  thing,  which 
"  either  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  golpel  com- 
"  mands.  A  juft  ridicule  on  thofe  practical  com^ 
"  mentators,  as  they  are  called,  who  include  all 
"  moral  and  religious  duties  within  them." 
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law  that  ever  God  communicated  to  man. 
We  conilder  it  as  r.n  eternal  monument,  in- 
fcribed  by  the  linger  of  God  himfelf,  wrh  a 
few  ftrong,  IndeliMe  cl.aracU'rs  ;  not  defining 
the  minutiae  of  nior-ls,  but  inioiuing  thofe 
great  duties  only,  which  have  the  mo-ft  par- 
ticular influence  upon  the  bappinefs  of  fociety ; 
and  prohibiting  tlvjie  enormous  crimes,  which 
are  the  greateft  fources  of  its  didieis. 

The  ten  cocnmandments  are  divided  into 
two  pans,  from  their  being  originally  wriiten 
upon  two  tables.  Fiom  hence  one  tiole  is 
iuppofed  to  contain  our  diu-y  to  God  ;  the 
other  our  duty  to  m:m.  But  this  feems  to  be 
an  unauthorized  divilion  ;  and  hath  a  tendency 
to  a  verbal  miftake  $  as  if  forne  duties  were 
owing  to  God  ;  and  others  to  njan:  whereas 
in  facl  we  know  that  all  duties  are  equally 
owing  to  God. — However,  if  we  avoid  th>s 
rhifconception,  the  divifion  into  our  duty  to 
God,  and  our  duty  to  man,  may  be  a  con- 
venient one. — The  four  fml  commandments 
are  contaii:eU  in  the  fivll  table  :  the  remaining 
fix  in  the  itcond. 

At  ;  f  them  ftands  a  prohibition 

to  acknowledge  more  than  one  God. 

The  ieccnl  commandment  bears  a  near 
relation  to  the  firth  The  former  forbi  s  r,->- 
lytheifm  ;  the  laiter  idchtry  :  an-1  with  this 
belief,  rod  practice,  which  generally  accom- 
panied e  rh  other,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  tainted,  when  thefe  commandments  were 
given  :  especially  thole  nations,  by  whom  the 
Jews  we  cj  ku-oundt.d. 

,  The  third  commandment  in'oins  reverence 
to  God's  name.  This  i^,  a  ftrong  religious 
reftrnint  in  private  life;  and  as  n  folen: 
is  the  ftria«-lt  obligation  among  men,  nothing 
can  be  of  greater  fervice  U>  ibciety,  than  to 
hold  it  in  general  refpeft. 

The  fourth  commands  the  obfervance  of 


the  fabbath  ;  as  one  of  the  belt:  means  of  pre- 
ferving  a  fenfe  of  God,  and  of  religion  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  fccond  table  begins  with  injoining 
obtdii-nce  to  parents;  a  duty  in  a  peculiaf 
manner  adapted  to  the  Jewifli  itate,  before  any 
regular  government  was  creeled.  The  tem- 
poral proni'fe,  which  guards  it,  and  which 
can  relate  <.  r.ly  to  the  Jews,  may  either  mean 
a  pro  mile  r  f  Ijng  life  to  each  individual,  who 
observed  the  precept :  or,  of  ftability  to  the 
whole  nation  upon  the  general  obfervance 
of  it :  which  is  perhaps  a  better  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  five  next  commandments  are  prohibi- 
tions of  the  moft  capital  crimes,  which  pollute 
the  heart  of  man,  and  injure  the  peace  of  fo- 
ciety. 

The  firft  of  them  forbids  murder,  which  it 
the  greateit  injury  that  one  man  can  do  ano- 
ther ;  as  of  all  crimes  the  damage  in  this  is 
the  maft  irreparable. 

The  feventh  commandment  forbids  adulte- 
ry. The  black  infidelity,  and  injury  which 
accompany  this  crime  ;  the  confulion  in  fa- 
milies, which  often  fucceeds  it ;  and  the  ge- 
neral tendency  it  hath  to  deftroy  all  the  do- 
rneftic  happinefs  of  fociety,  ftain  it  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  guilt. 

The  fecurity  of  our  property  is  the  oVjecl: 
of  the  eighth  commandment. 

The  fecurity  of  our  characters,  is  the  objeS 
of  the  ninth. 

The  tenth  retrains  us  not  only  from  the 
I  p.6hni  commifllon  of  fin  ;  but  from  thole  bad 
inclinations,  which  give  it  birth. 

After  the  commandments  follows  a  com- 
mentary upon  them,  intitl^d,  e<  our  duty  to 
God,"  and  "  our  duty  to  our  neighbour ;'" 
the  latter  of  which  might  more  properly  be  in- 
titled,  "  Our  duty  to  our  neighbour  and 
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onrfelves." — Thefe  feem  intended  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  commandments  upon  Chrif- 
tian  principles ;  with  the  addition  of  other 
duties,  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
any  of  them.  On  theie  we  mall  be  more 
large. 

The  firft  part  of  our  duty  to  God,  is,  "  to 
"  believe  in  him  ;"  whicrri  is  the  found  at  k>n 
of  all  religion,  and  therefore  offers  itfelf  firft 
to  our  con  fj  deration.  But  this  great  ^oint 
hath  been  already  confidered. 

The  next  branch  of  our  duty  to  God,  is  to 
fear  him.  The  fear  of  God  is  impreffed 
equally  upon  the  righteous  man,  and  the  {in- 
ner. But  the  fear  of  the  fmner  coniifts  only 
in  the  dread  of  punimrnent.  It  is  the  nec.i- 
fary  consequence  of  guilt  ;  and  is  not  that 
icar,  \vhich  we  coniider  as  a  duty.  The  fear 
of  God  here  meant,  confifts  in  that  reverential 
awe,  that  conllant  apprehenfion  of  his  pre- 
iencc,  which  fecurcs  us  from  offending  him. 
—When  we  are  before  our  fuperiors,  we  na- 
turally feel  a  refpecl,  which  prevents  our  doing 
any  thing  indecent  in  their  light.  Such  (only 
in  a  higher  degree)  mould  be  our  reverence 
of  God,  in  whole  fight,  we  know,  we  always 
ihnd'.  If  a  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence  hath 
fuch  an  influence  overus,  as  to  check  the  bad 
tendency  of  our  thoughts,  words,  and  ac- 
tions ;  we  may  properly  be  laid  to  be  impref- 
ied  with  the  fear  of  God. — If  not,  \ve  neglecl 
one  of  the  belt  means  of  checking  vice. 
which  the  whole  circle  of  religious  reftraint 
affords. 

Some  people  go  a  ftep  farther  ;  and  fay, 
that  as  every  degree  of  light  behaviour,  though 
ihort  cf  an  indecency,  is  improper  before  our 
fuperiors  ;  fo  is  it  likewjfe  in  the  prefence  of 
Almighty  God,  who  is  fo  much  fupevior  to 
every  thing  that,  can  be  called  great  on 
earth. 


But  this  is  the  language  of  fuperftition. 
Mirth,  within  the  bounds  of  innocence,  can- 
not be  offenfive  to  God.  He  is  offended  only 
with  vice.  Vice,  in  the  loweft  degree,  is 
hateful  to  him  :  but  a  formal  fet  behaviour 
can  be  neceflary  only  to  preferve  human  dif- 
tin6tions. 

The  next  duty  to  God  is  that  of  love, 
which  is  founded  upon  his  goodnefs  to  his 
creatures.  Even  this  world,  mixed  as  it  is 
with  evil,  exhibits  various  marks  of  the  good- 
nefs of  the  Deity.  Mod  men  indeed  place 
their  affections  too  much  upon  it,  and  rate  it 
at  too  high  a  value  :  but  in'  the  opinion  even 
of  wife  men,  it  deferves  fome  ellimalion. 
The  acquifition  of  knowledge,  in  all  its 
branches;  the*intercourfe  of  fociety  ;  the  con- 
templation of  the  wonderful  works  of  God, 
and  all  the  beauteous  fcenes  of  nature;  nay, 
even  the  low  inclinations  of  animal  life, 
when  indulged  with  fobriet.y  and  modera- 
tion, furnifh  various  modes  of  pleafure  and 
enjoyment. 

Let  this  world  however  go  for  little.  In 
contemplating  a  future  life,  the  enioymenls  cf 
this  are  loft.  It  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
futurity,  that  the  chriftan  views  the  goodnefs 
of  God  in  the  fulleft  light.  When  he  fees 
the  Deity  engaging  himfelf  by  covenant  to 
make  our  mort  abode  here  a  preparation  for 
our  eternal  happinefs  hereafter — when  he  is 
a ffu red  that  this  happinefs  is  not  only  eternal, 
but  of  the  pureft  and  moft  perfecl  kind—- 
when he  lees  God,  as  a  father,  opening  all  his 
(lores  of  love  and  kindnefs,  to  bring  back  to 
himfelf  a  race  of  creatures  fallen  from  their 
original  perfection,  and  totally  loft  through 
their  own  folly,  perverfenefs,  and  wicktdnefs.  ; 
then  it  is  that  the  evils  of  life  feem  as  atoms  in 
the  fun-beam;  the  divine  nature  appears 
overflowing  with  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and 
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calls  forth  every  exertion  of  our  gratitude  and 
love. 

That  the  enjoyments  of  a  future  ftate,  in 
/verthofe  enjoyments  coniitt,  arc  the  gift 
of  God,  is  fufficiently  obvious  :  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  government  of  this  world,  there  is 
often  among  men  a  fort  of  infidelity,  which 
afcribes  all  events  to  their  own  prudence  and 
induftry.  Things  appear  to  run  in  a  ftalcd 
courfe  j  and  the  finger  of  God,  which  acts 
unfeen,  is  never  fuppofed. 

And,  no  doubt,  our  own  induftry  and  pru- 
dence have  a  great  mare  in  procuring  for  us 
the  bleffings  of  life.  God  hath  annexed  them 
as  the  reward  of  fuch  exertions.  But  can  we 
fuppoie,  that  fuch  exertions  will  be  of  any  fer- 
vice  to  us,  unlefs  the  providence  of  Gocl  throw 
opportunities  in  our  way  ?  All  the  means  of 
worldly  happinefs  are  furely  no  other  than  the 
means  of  his  government.  Mofes  faw  among 
the  Jews  a  kind  of  infidelity  like  this,  when  he 
forbad  the  people  to  fay  m  the;r  hearts,  "  My 
power,  and  the  might  of  my  hands  hath  got- 
ten me  this  wealth  ,"  whereas,  he  adds,  they 
ought  to  remember,  "•  That  it  is  the  Lord 
who  giveth  power  to  get  wealth." 

Others  again  have  objected  to  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  his  permiflion  of  evil  A  good  God, 
fay  they,  would  have  prevented  it ;  and  have 
placed  his  creatures  in  a  lituation  beyond  the 
diftreffes  of  life. 

With  regard  to  man,  there  feems  to  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  this  matter.  It  is  enough, 
furely,  that  God  has  put  the  means  of  comfort 
in  our  power.  In  the  natural  world,  he  hath 
given  us  remedies  againft  hunger,  cold,  and 
difeafe  5  and  in  the  moral  world,  againft  the 
mifchief  of  fin.  Even  death  itfelf,  the  laft 
great  evil,  he  hath  fhewn  us  how  we  may 
change  into  the  moft  confummate  bleffmg.  A 
itate  of  trial,  therefore,  and  a  future  world, 


feern  eaiily  to  let  things  to  rights  on  this 
head. 

The  miiery  of  the  brute  creation  is  indeed 
more  unaccountable.  But  '  -t  the 

moddty  to  fuppofe,  that  this  diiticulty   m;-y 
be  owing  to  our  ignorance  ?  And  that  on  the 
ftren«_jth  of  what  we  know  of  the  wifdoni  of 
God,  we  may  venture  to  trull   him  ff. 
parts  which  we  cannot  comprehend  : 

One  -truth,  after  all,  is  very  apparent,  that 
if  we  mould  argue  ourfelves  into  atheifm, 
by  the  untractabienefs  of  thefl-  fubjects,  we 
mould  be  fo  far  from  getting  rid  of"  oar 
difficulties,  that,  if  we  reaibn  juitly,  ten  thou- 
fand  greater  would  arife,  either  from  coa- 
fiderin'g  the  world  under  no  ruler,  or  under 
one  of  our  own  imagining. 

There  remains  one  farther  confideration 
with  regard  to  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
is,  the  meafure  of  it.  We  are  told  we  ought 
to  love  him  "  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
foul,  and  with  all  our  ftrength."  Theie  are 
ftrong  expreifions,  and  feem  to  imply  a  greater 
warmth  of  affection,  than  many  people  may 
perhaps  find  they  can  exert.  The  affections 
offomeare  naturally  cool,  and  little  excited 
by  any  objects.  The  guilty  perfon,  is  he, 
whofe  affections  are  warm  in  every  thing  but 
religion. — The  obvious  meaning  therefore  of 
the  expreffion  is,  that  whether  eiir  affections 
are  cool  or  warm,  we  fhould  make  God  our 
chicf  good — that  we  fhould  fet  our  affections 
more  upon  him,  than  upon  any  tiling  elfe 
— and  that,  for  his  fake,  and  for  the  fake 
of  his  laws,  ws  mould  be  ready  to  refigu 
every  thing  we  have,  and  even  life  itfcif.  So 
that  the  words  feem  nearly  of  the  fame  import 
with  thofe  of  the  apoftle,  (<  Set  your  af- 
fections on  things  above,  and  not  on  things 
on  the  earth."  *  Gilpln. 
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§  5°*     Worjhip  and  Honour  cf  God. 

Our  next  duty  to  God  is,  to  wormip  him, 
to  give  him  thanks,  to  put  our  whole  truft 
in  him,  and  to  call  upon  him. 

Since  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  is 
founded  upon  many  wife  and  juft  reafons, 
•what  have  they  to  anfwer  for,  who  not  only 
neglefl  this  inftitution  themfelves,  but  bring 
it  by  their  example  into  contempt  with  others  ? 
I  fpeak  not  to  thofe  who  make  it  a  day  of 
common  diverfion  j  who,  laving  aficfe  all  de- 
cency, and  breaking  through  all  civil  and  re- 
ligious regulations ;  fpend  it  in  the  mort  li- 
centious amufements  :  fuch  people  are  paft  all 
reproof:  but  I  fpeak  to  thofe,  who  in  other 
things  profefs  themfelves  to  be  ferious  peo- 
ple ;  and,  one  might  hope,  would  aft  right, 
when  they  were  convinced  what  was  fo. 

But  our  prayers,  whether  in  public,  or  in 
private,  are  only  an  idle  parade,  unlefs  we 
put  our  truft  in  God. 

By  putting  our  truft  in  God,  is  meant  de- 
pending upon  him,  as  our  happinefs,  and  our 
refuge. 

Human  nature  is  always  endeavouring  ei- 
ther to  remove  pain  j  or,  if  eafe  be  obtained, 
to  acquire  happinefs.  And  thofe  things  are 
certainly  th«  moft  eligible,  which  in  thefe  re- 
fpecb  are  the  moft  effectual.  The  world,  it 
is  true,  makes  us  flattering  promifes  :  but 
•who  can  fay  that  it  will  keep  them  ?  We  con- 
flft  of  two  parts,  a  body,  and  a  foul  Both 
of  thefe  want  the  means  of  happinefs,  as  well 
as  the  removal  of  evil.  But  the  world  can- 
not even  afford  them  to  the  body.  Its  means 
of  happinefs,  to  thofe  who  depend  upon  them 
as  fuch,  are,  in  a  thoufand  inftances,  unfctis- 
fying.  Even,  at  beft,  they  will  fail  us  in  the 
end.  While  pain,  difjafes,  and  death,  mew 
ws,  that  the  tvorld  can  afford  no  refuge  againft 


bodily  diftrefs.  And  if  it  cannot  afford  th« 
means  of  happinefs,  ar.J  of  fecurity,  to  the 
body,  how  much  kfs  can  we  fuppoie  it  able 
to  afford  them  to  the  foul  ? 

Nothing  then,  we  fee,  in  this  world,  is  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  truft  :  nor  indeed  can 
any  thing  be  but  Almighty  God,  who  affords 
us  the  only  means  of  luppmeis,  and  is  our 
only  real  refuge  in  dii-;rds.  On  him,  the 
more  we  truft,  the  greater  we  (hail  feel  our 

j  fecurity  ;  and  that  man  who  has,  on  juft  re- 
ligious motives,  confirmed  in  himlelf  this 
truft,  wants  nothing  elfe  to  lecurc  his  happi- 
nefs. The  world  may  wear  what  afpecl  it 
will  :  it  is  not  on  it  that  he  depends.  As  far 
as  prudence  goes,  he  endeavours  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  life ;  but  when  they  fall  to  his 
mare  (as  fooner  or  later  we  rnuft  all  mare 
them)  he  refigns  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
that  God  who  made  him,  and  who  knows 
beft  how  to  ciifpofe  of  him.  On  him  he  tho- 
roughly depends,  and  with  him  he  has  a  con- 
ftant  intercQiirfe  by  prayer  j  trading,  that 
whatever  happens  is  agreeable  to  that  juft 
government,  which  God  has  eftablifht-d  j  and 
that,  of  confequence,  it  muft  be  beft. 

We  are  injoined  next  "  to  honour  God's 
holy  name."' 

The  name  of  God  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  ideas  of  greatnefs  and  reverence,  that 
it  mould  never  pafs  our  lips  without  fuggeft- 
ing  thofe  ideas.  Indeed  it  fnould  never  be 
mentioned,  but  with  a  kind  of  awful  hefita- 
tion,  and  on  the  moft  folemn  occaiions  j  either 
in  ferious  difcourfe,  or,  when  we  invoke  God 

I  in  prayer,  or  when  we  fwear  by  his  name. 
In  this  bft  light  we  are  here  particularly 

!  'injoined  to  honour  the  name  of  God.     A  fo- 

i  lemn  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God  himfelf  j  and 
is  intitkd  to  our  utmo'ft  reipect,  were  it  only 
in  a  political  light  5  as  in  all  human  concerns 

it 
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it  is  the  ftrongeft  tell  of  veracity;  and  has 
been  approved  as  fuch  by  the  wifdom  of  all 
nations. 

Some  religionitls  have  di  {approved  the  ufe 
«f  oaths,  undor  the  idea  or  prophahenefs. 
The  language  of  the  facred  writers  conveys  * 
different  idea.  One  of  rhein  fays,  "  An  oath 
for  confirmation  is  an  end  of  all  ftrife  :""  an- 
other, "  1  take  God  for  record  upon  niy 
Ibul :"  and  a  third,  "  God  is  my  witnefs." 

To  the  ufe  of  oaths,  oth  TS  have  objected, 
that  they  are  nugatory.  The  good  man  will 
ipeak  the  truth  without  an  oath  ;  and  the  bad 
man  cannot  be  held  by  one.  And  this  would 
be  true,  if  mankind  were  divided  into  good 
and  bad  :  but  as  they  are  generally  of  a 
mixed  character,  we  may  well  fuppofe,  that 
many  would  venture  a  iimple  fa'.fehood,  who 
would  yet  be  Itartled  at  the  idea  of  perjury  *. 

As  an  oath  therefore  taken  in  a  folemn 
manner,  and  on  a  proper  occafion,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  higheft  ails  of  re- 
ligion j  fo  perjury,  or  falfe  fwearing,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  higheil  a6ls  of  impiety  ; 
and  the  greateft  difhonour  we  can  poiTibly 
ihew  to  the  name  of  God.  It  is,  in  effe6i, 
either  denying  our  belief  in  a  God,  or  his 
power  to  punifli.  Other  crimes  wim  to  ef- 
cape  the  notice  of  Heaven ;  this  is  daring  the 
Almighty  to  his  face. 

After  perjury,  the  name  of  God  is  moft 
dishonoured  by  the  horrid  practice  of  curling. 
Its  effects  in  fociety,  it  is  true,  aie  not  fo  mif- 
chievous  as  thofe  of  perjury  ;  nor  is  it  fo  de- 
liberate an  aft :  but  yet  it  conveys  a  (till  more 
horrid  idea.  Indeed  if  there  be  one  wicked 
practice  more  peculiarly  diabolical,  than  an- 

*  They  who  attend  our  courts  of  juftice,  often 
fee  inftances  among  the  common  people  of  their 
aflerting  roundly  what  they  will  eicLer  refufe  to 
fwear  j  or,  when  (Worn,  will  not 


i  other,  it  is  this  :  for  no  employment  can  be 
conceived  more  fuitable  to  infernal  fpirits, 
than  that  of  Spending  their  rage  and  impo- 
tence in  curies,  and  execrations.  If  this 
(hocking  vice  were  rot  fo  dreadfully  familiar 
to  our  ears,  it  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  us  with 
the  utmoil  horror. 

We  next  confider  common  fwearing  ;  a  fin 
fo  universally  pra&ifed,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine fome  great  advantage,  in  the  way  either 
of  pleafure  or  profit,  attended  it.  The  wages 
of  iniquity  afford  fome  temptation  :  but  to 
commit  iin  without  any  wages,  is  a  ftrange 
fpecies  of  infatuation. — May  we  then  afk 
the  common  fwearer,  what  the  advantages 
are,  which  arife  from  this  practice  ? 

It  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  one. — Per- 
haps it  may  be  laid,  that  it  adds  ftrength.  to 
an  affirmation.  But  if  a  man  commonly 
ilrengthen  his  affirmations  in  this  way,  we 
may  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  practice  will 
tend  rather  to  leffen,  than  confirm  his  credit. 
It  fliews  plainly  what  he  himfelf  thinks  of  his 
own  veracity.  We  never  prop  a  building, 
till  it  becomes  ruinous. 

Some  forward  youth  may  think,  that  an 
oath  adds  an  air  and  Spirit  to  his  difcourfe  9 
that  it  is  manly  and  important ;  and  gives 
him  confequence.  We  may  whiSper  one  Se- 
cret  in  his  ear,  which  he  may  be  aflured  is  a 
truth — Thefe  airs  of  manlinefs  give  him  con- 
fequence with  thofe  only,  whofe  commendation 
is  difgrace  j  others  he  only  convinces,  at  how 
early  an  age  he  wifhes  to  be  thought  profligate. 
Perhaps  he  may  imagine,  that  an  oath  gives 
force  and  terror  to  his  threatenings — In  this 
he  may  be  right ;  and  the  more  horribly 
wicked  he  grows,  the  greater  objecl:  of  terror 
he  may  make  himfelf.  On  this  plan,  the 

j  devil  affords  him  a  complete  pattern  for  imi- 

'  taiion. 

Paltry 
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^  Paftry  as  thcfe  apologies  are,  I  mould  fup- 
pcle,  the  practice  of  common  fwearing  has 
liuie  more  to  fay  for  itfelf. — Thofe  however, 
who  can  argue  in  favour  of  this  fin,  I  fhould 
fear,  there  is  little  chance  to  reclaim. — But  it 
is  probable,  that  the  greater  part  of  fuch  as 
are  addicted  to  it,  act  rather  from  habit,  than 
principle.  To  deter  fuch  perfons  from  in- 
dulging fo  pernicious  a  habit,  and  to  mew 
them,  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  be  at 
feme  pains  to  conquer  it,  let  us  now  fee 
what  arguments  may  be  produced  on  the 
other  fide. 

In  the  firft  place,  common  fwearing  leads 
to  perjury.  He  who  is  addicted  to  fwear  on 
every  trifling  occaGon,  cannot  but  often,  I 
had  almolt  faid  unavoidably,  give  the  unc- 
tion of  an  oath  to  an  untruth.  And  though 
I  fhould  hope  fuch  perjury  is  not  a  fin  of  fo 
heinous  a  nature,  as  what,  in  judicial  mat- 
ters, is  called  wilful  and  corrupt ;  yet  it  is 
cx-rtainly  ibuned  with  a  very  great  degree  of 
guilt. 

But  fecendly,  common  (wearing  is  a  large 
ftride  towards  wilful  and  corrupt  prejury,  in- 
ai'much  as  it  makes  a  folemn  oath  to  be  re- 
ceived with  lefs  reverence.  If  nobody  dared 
to  take  an  oath,  but  on  proper  occafions,  an 
oath  would  be  received  with  refpect  j  but 
when  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear  fwearing  the 
common  language  of  our  ftreets,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  people  make  light  of  oaths  on 
every  occafion  ;  and  that  judicial,  commer- 
cial, and  official  oaths,  are  all  treated  with  fo 
much  indifference. 

Thirdly,  common  fwearing  may  be  csnfi- 
dered  as  an  act  of  great  irreverence  to  God  ; 
and  as  fuch,  implying  alfo  a  great  tndiii^i- 
ence  to  religion.  If  it  would  difgrace  a 
rhii;f  magistrate  to  fuffer  appeals  on  every 
trifling,  or  ludicrous  bccauon  j  we  may  at 


leaft  think  it  as  difrefpectful  to  the  Almighty. 
— If  we  lofe  our  reverence  for  God,  it  is  ira- 
pomble  we  can  retain  it  for  his  laws.  You 
fcarce  remember  a  common  fwearer,  who  was 
in  other  refpects  an  exact  cfyriftian. 

But,  above  all,  we  (hould  be  deterred  from 
common  fwearing  by  the  pofitive  command 
of  our  Saviour,  which  is  founded  unquef- 
tionably  upon  the  wickednefs  of  the  practice.: 
"  You  have  heard,"  faith  Chrift,  '«  that  it 
hath  been  faid  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  fhalt 
not  forfwear  thyfrlf:  but  I  lay  unto  you, 
fwear  not  at  all  ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne,  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
his  footltool  :  but  let  your  communication" 
(that  is,  your  ordinary  converfation)  *«  be 
yea,  yea,  nay,  nay  ;  for  what  foe  ver  is  more 
than  thefe  comelh  of  evil/' — St.  James  alfo, 
with  great  emphafis  prefling  Ins  matter's 
words,  fays,  "  Above  all  things,  my  bre- 
thren, fwear  not ;  neither  by  heaven,  neither 
by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath  :  but 
let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay,  left 
you  fall  into  condemnation." 

I  fhall  juft  add,  before  I  conclude  this 
fubject,  that  two  things  are  to  be  avoided, 
which  are  very  nearly  allied  to  fwearing. 

The  firft  is,  the  ufe  of  light  exclama- 
tions, and  invocations  upon  God,  on  every 
trivial  occalion.  We  cannot  have  much  re- 
verence for  God  himfelf,  when,  we  treat  his 
name  in  fo  familiar  a.  manner  ;  and  may 
afiure  ourfelves,  that  we  are  indulging  a 
practice,  which  muft  weaken  impreffions, 
that  ought  to  be  preferred  as  ftrongas  pofnble.. 

Secondly,  fuch  light  expreffions,  and  wan- 
ton phrafes,  as  found  like  fwearing  are  to  be 
avoided  5  and  are  often  therefore  indulged  by 
filly  people,  for  the  fake  of  the  found;  who 
think  (if  they  think  at  all)  that  they  add  to 
their  difcourfe  the  fpirit  of  fwearing  without 
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the  guilt  of  it.  Such  people  had  better  lay 
afide,  together  with  i wearing,  every  appear- 
ance of  it,  Thefe  appearances  may  both 
offend,  and  milked  others  ;  and  with  regard 
to  theinlelves,  may  tnd  in  realities.  At 
Icaft,  they  (hew  an  inclination  to  fwearing  : 
and  an  inclinaiion  to  vice  indulged,  is  really 
vice.  Gilpin. 

§  51.     Honour  due  to  Go^s  Word — what  it 
is  to  ferw  God  truly,  &V. 

As  we  are  injoined  to  honour  God's  holy 
name,  fo  are  we  injoined  alfo  u  to  honour  his 
holy  word." 

By  God's  holy  word  we  mean,  the  Old 
Teitament  and  the  New. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Tcftament  open 
with  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time,  earlier 
than  any  .human  records  reach  ;  and  yet, 
in  many  inftances,  they  are  ftrengthened  by 
human,  records.  The  heathen  mythology  is 
often  grounded  upon  remnants  ot  the  facred 
ftory,  and  many  of  the  Bible  events  are  re- 
corded, however  imperfectly,  in  prophane 
hiitory.  The  very  face  of  nature  bears  wit- 
nefs  to  the  deluge. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs  is  exhibited 
a  molt  beautiful  picture  of  the  fimplicity  of 
ancient  manners  j  and  of  genuine  nature  un- 
adorned indeed  by  fcience,  but  imprefTed 
ftrongly  with  a  fenfe  of  religion.  This  gives 
an  air  of  greatnefs  and  dignity  to  all  the  fen- 
timents  and  actions  of  thefe  exalted  characters. 

The  patriarchal  hiftory  is  followed  by  the 
Jewifh.  Here  we  have  the  principal  events 
of  that  peculiar  nation,  which  lived  under  a 
theocracy,  and  was  let  apart  to  preferve  and 
propagate*  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Gou- 

*  See  the  fubjccl  very  learnedly  treated  in  one 
of  the  firft  Chapters  of  Jenkius's  Reaibnablenefs 
«f  Chriftiamty. 


through  thofe  ages  of  ignorance  antecedent  to 
Chrift.  Here  too  we  find  thofe  types,  and 
repreientations,  which  the  apoftle  to  the  He- 
brews calls  the  madows  of  good  things  to 
come. 

To  thofe  books,  which  contain  the  legifla- 
tion  and  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  fucce^d  the  pro- 
phetic writings.  As  the  time  of  the  promife 
drew  itiil  nearer,  the  notices  of  its  approach 
became  ftronger.  The  kingdom  of  the  Mef- 
fiah,  which  was  but  obfcurely  fhadowed  by 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh  law,  was  mark- 
ed in  ftronger  lines  by  the  prophets,  and  pro- 
claimed in  a  more  intelligible  language.  The 
office  of  the  Mefliah,  his  miniftry,  his  life,  his 
actions,  his  death,  and  his  refurrectioh,  are  all 
very  diftinitly  held  out.  It  is  true,  the  Jews, 
explaining  the  warm  figures  of  the  prophetic 
language  too  literally,  and  applying  to  a  tem- 
poral dominion  thofe  expreffions,  which  were 
intended  only  as  defcriptive  of  a  fpi ritual, 
were  offended  at  the  meannefs  of  ChrirTs  ap- 
pearance on  earth  j  and  would  not  own  him 
for  that  Mefiiah,  whom  their  prophets  had 
foretold  ;  though  thefe  very  prophets,  when 
they  ufed  a  lefs  figurative  language,  had  de- 
fcribed  him,  as  he  really  was,  a  man  of  for- 
rovvs,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

To  thefe  books  are  added  feveral  others, 
poetical  and  moral,  which  adminifter  much 
inftruction,  and  matter  of  meditation  to  de- 
vout minds. 

The  New  Teftament  contains  firft  the  fim- 
ple  hiftory  of  Chrift,  as  recorded  in  the  four 
gofpels.  In  this  hiftory  alfo  are  delivered 
thofe  excellent  instructions,  which  our  Saviour 
occafionally  gave  his  difciples  j  the  precepts 
and  the  example  blended  together. 

To  the  gofpels  fucceeds  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  actions  of  fome  of  the  principle 
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apoftles  j  together  with  the  early  ftate  of  the 
chriftjan  church. 

The  epiftles  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles,  par- 
ticularly of  St.  Paul,  to  fome  of  the  new  e(ta- 
blimed  churches,  make  another  psrt.  Our 
Saviour  had  promiled  to  endow  his  difciples 
with  power  from  on  high  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  publilhing  the  gofpel :  and  in 
'the  epiftles  that  work  is  completed.  The 
truths  and  doclrines  of  the  chriftian  religion 
are  here  ftill  more  unfolded,  and  in  forced  :  as 
'  the  great  fcheme  of  our  redemption  was  now 
finifhed  by  the  death  of  Chrift. 

The  facred  volume  is  concluded  with  the 
revelations  of  St.  John  5  which  arc  fuppofed 
to  contain  a  prophetic  defcription  of  the  fu- 
ture ftate  of  the  church.  Some  of  thefe  pro- 
phecies, it  is  thought  on  very  good  grounds, 
are  already  fulfilled  ;  and  others,  which  now, 
as  fublime  defcripticns  only,  amufe  the  ima- 
gination, will  probably,  in  the  futu; 
of  the  church,  be  the  objects  of  the  under- 
ftanding  alfo.  < 

The  laft  part  of  our  duty  to  God  is,  "  to 
ferve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

"  To  ferve  God  truly  all  the  days  of 
our  life,"  implies  two  things  :  firft,  the  mode 
of  this  fervice }  and  fecondly,  the  term  of 
it. 

Firft,  we  mud  ferve  God  truly.     We  muft  I 
not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  outward  aftion  ;  but  • 
muft  take  care  that  every  a6lion  be  founded  j 
on  a  proper  motive.     It  is  the  motive  alone 
that  makes  an  aftion  acceptable  to  God.  The 
hypocrite  "  may  faft  twice  in  the  week,  and 
give  alms  of  all  that  he  poffelTes  :"  n.iy,   he 
jmay  faft  the   whole   week,   if    he   be    able, 
and  give  all  he  has  in  alms  j  but  if  his  fafts 
and   his   alms  are  intended  as   a  matter   of 
oftentntion  only,  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other, 
is  that  fc'ue  fervice  which  God  require*.     God 


requires  the  heart :  he  requires  that  an  ear- 
neit  deiire  of  acting;  agreeably  to  his  will, 
mould  be  the  general  fpring  of  our  actions  j 
and  this  will  give  even  an  indifferent  action  a 
value  in  his  fight. 

As  we  are  injoined  to  ferve  God  truly,  fa 
are  we  injoined  to  ferve  him  lt  all  the  days 
of  our  life."  As  far  as  human  frailties  will 
permit,  we  mould  perievere  in  a  conftant  te- 
nor of  obedience.  That  lax  behaviour,  which 
inltead  of  making  a  fteady  progrefs,  is  conti- 
nually relapfing  into  former  errors,  and  run- 
ning  the  fame  round  of  finning  and  repent- 
ing, is  rather  the  life  of  an  irrefolute  fmner, 
than  of  a  pious  c'uiftian.  Human  errors,  and 
frailties,  we  know,  God  will  not  treat  with 
too  fever-i  ;in  eye;  but  he  who,  in  the  general 
tenor . of  his  life,  does  riot  keep  advancing  to- 
wards chriftian  perfection  ;  but  fuffers  him- 
felf,  at  intervals,  entirely  to  lofe  fight  of 
his  calling,  cannot  be  really  ferious  in  his 
profeifion  :  he  is  at  a  great  diftance  from 
ferving  God  truly  all  the  days  of  his  life; 
and  has  no  fcriptural  ground  to  hope  much 
from  the  mercy  of  God. 

That  man,  whether  placed  in  high  eftate, 
or  low,  has  reached  the  fummit  of  human 
happinefs,  who  is  truly  ferious  in  the  fervice 
of  his  great  Mafter.  The  things  of  this 
world  may  engage,  but  cannot  engrofs,  his 
attention  ;  its  forrows  and  its  joys  may  affeft, 
but  cannot  difconcert  him.  No  man,  he 
knows  j  can  faithfully  ferve  two  matters.  He 
i-.ith  hired  himfelf  to  one — that  great  Mafter, 
whole  commands  he  reveres,  whofe  favour  he 
feeks,  whofe  difpleafure  alone  is  the  real  object 
of  his  fears  ;  ^nd  whofe  rewards  alone  are 
;he  real  objects  of  his  hope.  Every  thing 
elie  is  trivial  in  his  fi;->ht.  The  world  may 
iboth  5  or  it  m.'.y  threaten  him  :  he  perfeveres. 
ft  easily  in  the  fevvice  of  his  God  ;  and  in  that 
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perfeverence  feels  his  happinefs  every  day  the 
more  eftablifhed.  Gilpin. 

$52.  Duties  owing  to  particular  perfons — 
duty  of  children  to  parents — refpeft  and  obe- 
dience—  in  what  the  former  conjijls — in 
<i>.-hat  the  latter —fuccouring  a  parent  — 
brotherly  affeftion  —  obedience  to  larw  — 
founded  on  the  advantages  offociety. 

From  the  two  grand  principles  of  "  loving 
our  neighbour  as  ourfclves  ;  and  of  doing  to 
others,  «  we  would  have  them  do  to  us," 
which  regulate  our  focial  intercourfe  in  ge- 
neral, wtTproceed  to  thofe  more  confined  du- 
ties, which  arife  from  particular  relations, 
connexions,  and  ilations  in  life. 

Among  thcfe,  we  are  firft  taught,  as  indeed 
the  order  of  nature  directs,  to  confider  the 
great  duty  of  children  to  parents. 

The  two  points  to  be  iniiited  on,  are  re- 
fpecl  and  obedience.  Both  thefe  mould  na- 
turally fpring  from  love ;  to  which  parents 
have  the  higheft  claim.  And  indeed  parents, 
in  general,  behave  to  their  children,  in  a 
manner  both  to  .delerve  and  to  obtain  their 
love. 

But  if  the  kindnefs  of  the  parent  be  not 
fuch  as  to  work  upon  the  affections  of  the 
child,  yet  ftill  the  parent  has  a  title  to  reipecl: 
and  obedience,  on  the  principle  of  duty  ; 
a  principle,  which  the  voice  of  nature  dic- 
tates ;  which  realon  inculcates  \  which  hu- 
man laws,  and  human  cuftoms,  all  join  to 
inforce ;  and  which  the  word  of  God  llriclly 
commands. 

The  child  will  mew  refpeft  to  his  pa- 
rent, by  treating  him,  at  all  times,  with 
deference.  He  will  confult  his  parent's  incli- 
nation, and  mew  a  readinefs,  in  a  thoufand 
namelefs  trifles,  to  conform  himfelf  to  it.  He 
will  never  peeviihiy  coutradift  his  parent  j 


and  when  he  offers  a  contrary  ophiion,  he 
will  offer  it  modeftly.  Refpecl  will  teach  him 
alib,  not  only  to  put  the  belt  colouring  upon 
the  infirmities  of  his  parent  j  but  even  if  thofe 
infirmities  be  great,  it  will  foften  and  fcreen 
them,  as  much  as  pofllble,  from  the  public 
eye. 

Obedience  goes  a  ftep  further,  and  fuppofes 
a  pofitive  command.  In  things  unlawful  in- 
deed, the  parental  authority  cannot  bind  :  but 
this  is  a  cafe  that  rarely  happens.  The  great 
danger  is  on  the  other  fide,  that  children, 
through  obftinacy  or  fullennefs,  mould  re- 
fufe  their  parents'  lawful  commands  j  to  the 
obfervance  of  all  which,  however  inconve- 
nient to  themfelves,  they  are  tied  by  various 
motives  ;  and  above  all,  by  the  command  of 
God,  who  in  his  facred  denunciations  againft 
fin,  ranks  dilbbeditnce  to  parents  among  the 
worft  *. 

They  are  farther  bound,  not  only  to  obey 
the  commands  of  their  parents  5  but  to  obey 
them  chearfully.  He  does  but  half  his  dutyj 
who  does  it  not  from  his  heart. 

There  remains  Itill  a  third  part  of  filial 
duty,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  children, 
when  grown  up.  This  the  catechifm  calls 
fuccouring  or  adminiitering  to  the  neceffities 
of  the  parent}  either  in  the  way  of  managing 
his  affairs,  when  he  is  lefs  able  to  manage 
them  himfelf;  or  in  fupplyirtg  his  wants, 
mould  he  need  afliftance  in  that  way.  And 
this  the  child  mould  do,  on  the  united  prin- 
ciples of  love,  duty,  and  gratitude.  The  hy- 
pocritical Jew  would  fometimes  evade  this 
duty,  by  dedicating  to  facred  wies  what  mould 
have  been  expended  in  alTifting  his  parent. 
Our  Saviour  fharply  rebukes  this  perverfion  of 
duty  j  and  gives  him  to  underftand,  that  no 
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pretence  of  ferving  God,  can  cover  the  neglect 
of"  allifting  a  parent.  And  if  no  pretence  of 
ferving  God  can  do  it,  fureiy  every  other 
pretence  muft  Mill  be  more  uniiatuvai. 

Under  this  head  alfo  we  may  confider  that 
attention,  and  love,  which  aje  due  to  other 
relations,  efpecially  that  mutual  affection 
which  mould  fubfift  between  brothers.  The 
name  of  brother  expreffes  the  higheft  degree 
•f  tendernefs  j  and  is  generally  ufed  in  fcrip- 
ture,  as  a  term  of  peculiar  endearment,  to  call 
men  to  the  practice  of  Ibcial  virtue.  It  re- 
minds them  of  every  kindnefs,  which  man 
can  mew  to  man.  If  then  we  ought  to  treat 
all  mankind  with  the  affection  of  brothers,  in 
what  light  muft  they  appear,  who  being 
really  fuch,  are  ever  at  variance  with  each 
other  ;  continually  doing  fpiteful  actions,  and 
ihewing,  upon  every  occaiion,  not  only  a 
want  of  brotherly  kindnefs,  but  even  of  com- 
mon regard  ? 

The  next  part  of  our  duty  is  "  to  honour 
tmd  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  arc  put  in  au- 
thority under  him." 

By  the  "  king,  and  all  that  are  put  in 
authority  under  him,"  is  meant  the  various 
parts  of  the  government  we  live  under,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  head  :  and  the  meaning 
of  the  precept  is,  that  we  ought  to  live 
in  dutiful  iubmiflion  to  legal  authority. 

Government  and  fociety  are  united.  We 
cannot  have  one  without  the  other ;  and  we 
fubmit  to  the  inconveniences,  for  the  fake  of 
th£  advantages. 

The  end  of  fociety  is  mutual  fafety  and 
convenience.  Without  it,  even  fafety  could 
in  no  degree  be  obtained  :  the  good  would  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  bad  ;  nav,  the  very  human 
Xpecies  to  the  beafts  of  the  field. 

Still  Icfs  could  we  obtain  the  conveniences 
of  life  j  which  cannot  be  had  without  the  la- 


bour of  many.  If  every  man  depended  upon 
himfelf  for  what  he  enjoyed,  how  dettituU 
would  be  the  htuation  ot  human  affairs  J 

But  even  fafety  and  convenience  are  not 
the  only  fruits  of  fociety.  Man,  living  merely 
by  himfelf,  would  be  an  ignorant  unpolilhed 
favage.  It  is  the  intercourse  of  fociety  which 
cultivates  the  human  mind.  One  man's  know- 
ledge and  experience  is  built  upon  another's  j 
and  fo  the  great  edifice  of  fcience  and  polifhed 
life  is  reared. 

To  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  therefore,  men 
joined  in  fociety  $  and  hence  it  became  ne- 
celTary,  that  government  fhould  be  eftablifhed. 
Magiitrates  were  created  j  Jaws  made  j  taxes 
fubmitted  to  5  and  every  one,  in  (lead  of 
righting  himfelf  (except  in  mere  felf- defence) 
is  iniomed  to  appeal  to  the  laws  he  lives  un- 
der, as  the  beft  fecurity  of  his  life  and  pro- 
perty. Gilpin. 

§  53.  Duty  to  our  teachers  and infiruflors — 
art/ing  from  the  great  Importance  of  know- 
ledge and  religion — and  the  great  neceffity  of 
gaming  habits  of  attention,  and  of  virtue,  in 
cur  youth — analogy  of  youth  and  manhaod  t» 
this  world  and  the  next. 

'  We   are   next  injoined  "  to.  fubmit   our- 

felves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  fpiritual 

j  paftors,  and  matters."     Here  another  ipecies 

i  of  government  is  pointed  out.     The  kws  of 

I  fociety  are  meant  to  govern  our  riper  years  : 

the  inttruclions  of  our  teachers,  fpiritual  paf- 

'  tors,   and  nutters,  are  meant  to  guide  our 

youth. 

By  our  "  teachers,  fpiritual  paftors,  and 
matters,"  are  meant  all  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  our  education,  and  of  our  inftruclion 
in  religion  5  whom  we  are  to'  obey,  and 
liften  to,  with  humility  and  attention,  as  the 
means  of  our  advancement  in  knowledge  and 
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religion.  The  inftructions  we  receive  from 
them  are  unqueitionably  fubject  to  our  own 
judgment  in  future  life  j  for  by  his  own 
judgment  every  man  mult  ftand  or  fall.  But, 
during  our  youth,  it  is  highly  proper  for  us 
to  pay  a  dutiful  fubmiflion  to  their  inftruc- 
tions,  as  we  cannot  yet  be  fuppofed  to  have 
formed  any  judgment  of  our  own.  At  that 
early  age  it  mould  be  our  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  j  and  afterwards  unpreju- 
diced to  form  our  opinions. 

The  duty  which  young  people  owe  to  their 
inftructors,  cannot  be  fhewn  better,  than  in 
the  effect  which  the  inftru&ions  they  receive 
have  upon  them.  They  would  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  confider  the  advantages  of  an  early 
attention  to  thefe  two  things,  both  of  great 
importance,  .knowledge,  and  religion. 

The  great  ule  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va- 
rious branches  (to  which  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  generally  confidered  as  an  intro- 
duction) is  to  free  the  mind  from  the  pre- 
judices of  ignorance  j  and  to  give  it  jufter, 
and  more  enlarged  conceptions,  than  are  the 
mere  growth  of  rude  nature.  By  reading,  you 
add  the  experience  of  others  to  your  own.  It 
is  the  improvement  of  the  mind  chiefly,  that 
makes  the  difference  between  man  and  man ;  and 
gives  one  man  a  real  fuperiority  over  another. 

Befides,  the  mind  muft  be  employed.  The 
lower  orders  of  men  have  their  attention 
much  ingrofled  by  thofe  employments  in 
which  the  neceflities  of  life  engage  them  :  and 
it  is  happy  that  they  have.  Labour  (lands  in 
the  room  of  education  j  and  fills  up  thofe 
vacancies  of  mind,  which,  in  a  ftate  of  idle- 
refs,  would  be  ingrofled  by  vice.  And  if 
they,  who  have  more  leifure,  do  not  fubftitute 
fomething  in  the  room  of  this,  their  minds 
alfo  will  become  the  prey  of  vice ;  and  the 
wore  fo,  as  they  have  the  means  to  indulge  it 


more  in  their  power.  A  vacant  mind  is 
exactly  that  houfe  mentioned  in  the  gofpel, 
which  the  devil  found  empty.  In  he  entered  ; 
and  taking  with  him  feven  other  fpii  its  more 
wicked  than  himlelf,  they  took  pofieflion.  It 
is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  one  vice  indulged, 
introduces  others;  and  that  each  fucceeding 
vice  becomes  more  depraved  —  If  then  the 
mind  muft  be  employed,  what  can  fill  up 
its  vacuities  more  rationally  than  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge  ?  Let  us  therefore  thank 
God  for  the  opportunities  he  hath  afforded 
us ;  and  not  turn  into  a  curfe  thofe  means 
of  leifure,  which  might  become  fo  great  a 
blefling. 

But  however  neceflary  to  us  knowledge 
may  be,  religion,  we  know,  is  infinitely  more 
fo.  The  one  adorns  a  man,  and  gives  him, 
it  is  true,  fuperiority,  and  rank  in  life  :  but 
the  other  is  abfolutely  eflential  to  his  hap- 
pinefs. 

In  the  midft  of  youth,  health,  and  abun- 
dance, the  world  is  apt  to  appear  a  very  gay 
and  pleafing  fcene ;  it  engages  our  defires  5 
and  in  a  degree  Satisfies  them  alfo.  But  it  is 
wifdom  to  confider,  that  a  time  will  come, 
when  youth,  health,  and  fortune,  will  all  fail 
us ;  and  if  difappointment  and  vexation  do  not 
four  our  talte  for  pleafure,  at  leaft  ficknefs 
and  infirmities  will  deftroy  it.  In  thefe 
gloomy  feafons,  and  above  all,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  what  will  become  of  us 
without  religion  ?  When  this  world  fails, 
where  fliall  we  fly,  if  we  expect  no  refuge  in 
another  ?  Without  holy  hope  in  God,  and  re- 
iignation  to  his  will,  andtruftin  him  for  deli- 
verance, what  is  there  that  can  ftcure  us 
againft  the  evils  of  life  ? 

The  great  utility  therefore  of  knowledge 

and  religion  being  thus  apparent,  it  is  highly 

incumbent  upon  us   to  pay  a   itudious  at- 

E  v, 
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tentlon  to  them  in  our  youth.  If  we  dc  not,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  we  ihall  never  do 
•it :  that  we  fiiall  grow  old  in  ignorance,  by  ne- 
glecting the  one  j  and  old  in  vice  by  nelecting 
the;  other. 

For  improvement  in  knowledge,  yoxith  is 
certainly  the  fhteft  feafon.  The  mind  is 
then  ready  to  receive  any  impreffion.  Jt  is 
free  from  all  that  care  and  attention  which, 
in  riper  age,  the  affairs  of  life  bring  with 
them.  The  memory  too  is  then  ftronger  and 
better  able  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  tne  mind  is  then  void  of  ideas, 
it  is  more  fuited  to  thofe  parts  of  learning 
which  are  convcrfant  in  words.  Beiides, 
there  is  fometimes  in  youth  a  moderty  and 
ductility,  which  in  advanced  years,  if  thole 
years  especially  have  been  left  a  prey  to  ig- 
norance, become  felf-fufHciency  and  preju- 
dice; and  thefe  effectually  bar  up  all  the 
inlets  to  knowledge.— But,  above  all,  un- 
kfs  habits  of  attention  and  application  are 
early  gained,  we  mall  fcarce  acquire  them 
afterwards. —The  inconfiderate  youth  fel- 
dom  reflects  upon  this ;  nor  knows  his  lofs, 
till  he  knows  alib  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. 

Nor  is  youth  more  the  feafon  to  acquire 
knowledge,  than  to  form  religious  habits.  It 
is  a  great  point  to  get  habit  on  the  fide 
of  virtue.  It  will  make  every  thing  fmooth 
and  eafy.  The  earlieft  principles  are  ge* 
neraliy  the  moft  lading  j  and  thofe  of  a  reli- 
gious caft  are  feldom  wholly  loit.  Though 
the  temptations  of  the  world  may,  now  and 
then,  draw  the  well-principled  youth  aiide ; 
yet  his  principles  being  continually  at  war 
with  his  practice,  there  is  hope,  that  in  the  end 
the  better  part  may  overcome  the  worfe,  and 
bring  on  a  reformation.  Whereas  he,  who 
has  luffered  habits  of  vice  to  get  polleilicn 


of  his  youth,  has  little  chance  of  being  brought 
bark  to  a  fenfe  of  relifion.  In  a  common 
courfe  of  things  it  can  rarely  happen.  Some 
calamity  muft  roufe  him.  He  muft  be 
awakened  by  a  ftorm,  or  fleep  for  ever.— 
How  much  better  is  it  then  to  make  that  eafy 
to  us,  which  we  know  is  beft  !  And  to  form 
thofe  habits  now,  which  hereafter  we  fhall 
wifh  we  had  formed  ! 

There  are,  who  would  reftruin  youth  from 
imbibing  any  religious  principles,  till  they 
can  judge  for  themfelves  ;  left  they  fhould 
imbibe  prejudice  for  truth.  But  why  mould 
not  the  lame  caution  be  ufed  in  fcience  alfo ; 
and  the  minds  of  youth  left  void  of  all 
imprefTions  ?  The  experiment,  I  fear,  in  both 
cafes  would  be  dangerous.  If  the  mind  were 
left  uncultivated  during  fo  long  a  period, 
though  nothing  elfe  mould  find  entrance, 
vice  certainly  would  :  and  it  would  make  the 
larger  moots,  as  the  foil  would  be  vacant.  A 
boy  had  better  receive  knowledge  and  religion 
mixed  with  error,  than  none  at  all.  For  when 
the  mind  is  let  a  thinking,  it  may  depofit 
its  prejudices  by  degrees,  and  get  right  at 
laft  :  but  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation  it  will  in- 
fallibly become  foul. 

To  conclude,  our  youth  bears  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  our  more  advanced  life,  as  this 
world  does  to  the  next.  In  this  life  we  muft 
form  and  cultivate  thofe  habits  of  virtue, 
which  muft  qualify  vis  for  a  better  ftate.  If 
we  neglect  them  here,  and  contract  habits 
of  an  oppofite  kind,  inftead  of  gaining  that 
exalted  (late,  which  is  promifed  to  our  im* 
provement,  we  mall  of  cour.'e  fink  into  tha? 
ftate,  which  is  adapted  to  the  habits  we  have 
formed. 

Exactly  thus  is  youth  introductory  to  man- 
hood :  to  which  it  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
fhte  of  preparation.  During  this  feafon  we 
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muft  qualify  ourfelves  for  the  parts  we  are  ! 
to  aft  hereafter.  In  manhood  we  bear  the 
fruit,  which  has  in  youth  been  planted.  If  J 
\ve  have  fauntered  away  our  youth,  we  mult  ' 
expeft  to  be  ignorant  men.  If  indolence  and  ' 
inattention  have  taken  an  early  poflenton  of  j 
us,  they  will  probably  incrcafe  as  we  advance  j 
in  life;  and  make  us  a  burden  to  ourfelves,  i 
and  ufelefs  to  fociety.  If  again,  we  furfrr  ; 
ourfelves  to  be  milled  by  vicious  inclinations,  j 
they  will  daily  get  new  (trength,  and  end  j 
in  diflblute  lives.  But  if  we  cultivate  our  j 
minds  in  our  youth,  attain  habits  of  attention  i 
and  indultry,  of  virtue  and  fobriety,  we  mall  i 
find  ourfelves  well  prepared  to  aft  our  fu-  ; 
ture  parts  in  life  ;  and  what  above  all  things  ' 
ought  to  be  our  care,  by  gaining  this  com-  j 
mand  over  ourfelves,  we  (had  be  more  able,  ; 
as  we  get  forward  in  the  world,  to  refift  every 
new  temptation,  as  it  ariles.  Gilpin, 

§  54..   Behaviour  to  Superiors. 

We  are  next  injoined  "  to  order  our- 
felves lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  bet- 
ters." 

By  our  betters  are  meant  they  who  are  in  a 
fuperior  ftation  of  life  to  our  own  j  and  by 
"  ordering  ourfelves  lowly  and  reverently  to- 
wards them,"  is  meant  paying  them  that  re- 
fpeft  which  is  due  to  their  ftation. 

The  word  *  betters'  indeed  includes  two 
kinds  of  perfons,  to  whom  our  refpcft  is 
due — thofe  who  have  a  natural  claim  to  it  : 
and  thofe  who  have  an  acquired  one  ;  that  is, 
a  claim  arifmg  from  fome  particular  fituafion 
in  life. 

Among  the  firft,  are  all  our  fuperior  re- 
lations ;  not  only  parents,  but  all  other  rela- 
tions who  are  in  a  line  above  us.  All  thefe 
have  a  natural  claim  to  our  refpeft. — There  is 
a  refpeft  alfo  due  from  youth  to  age  j  which  is 


always  becoming,  and  tends  to  keep  youth 
within  the  bounds  of  modelty. 

To  others,  refpeft  is  due  from  thofe  parti- 
cular Itations  which  arife  from  ibciety  and  go- 
vernment. Fear  God,  fays  the  text  j  and  it 
adds,  "  honour  the  king." 

It  is  due  alfo  from  many  other  filiations  in 
life.  Employments,  honours,  and  even  wealth, 
will  exact  it j  and  all  may  juitly  exaft  it,  in  a 
proper  degree. 

But  it  may  here  perhaps  be  enquired,  why 
God  mould  permit  this  latter  diftinftion 
among  men  ?  That  fome  mould  have  more 
authority  than  others,  we  can  eatily  fee,  is  ab- 
folutely  neceftary  in  government ;  but  among 
men,  who  are  all  born  equal,  why  mould  the 
goods  of  life  be  dhtributed  in  fo  unequal  a 
proportion  ? 

To  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that, 
in  the  firit  place,  we  fee  nothing  in  this, 
but  what  is  common  in  all  the  works  of  God. 
A  gradation  i>  every  where  obfervable.  Beau- 
ty, ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  other  qualities,  are 
varied  through  the  creation  in  numherlefs  de- 
grees. In  trie  fame  manner  likewife  are  varied 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  as  they  are  called.  Why 
therefore  fhould  one  man's  being  richer  than 
another  furprizc  us  more  than  his  being 
ftronger  than  another,  or  more  prudent  ? 

Though  we  can  but  very  inadequately  trace 
the  wifdom  of  God  in  his  works,  yet  very 
wife  reafons  appear  for  this  variety  in  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  It  feems  necellary  both 
in  a  civil,  and  in  a  moral  light. 

In  a  civil  light,  it  is  the  necelTary  accompa- 
niment of  various  employments  ;  on  which 
depend  all  the  advantages  of  ibciety.  Like 
the  ftones  of  a  regular  building,  fome  mult 
range  higher,  and  fome  lower ;  fome  muft 
fupport,  and  others  be  fupported  ;  fome  will 
form  the  itrength  of  the  building,  and  others 
E  3  it* 
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its  ornament  j  but  all  unite  in  producing  one 
jregular  and  proportioned  whole.  If  then  dif- 
ferent employments  are  neceffary,  of  courie 
different  degrees  of  wealth,  honour,  and  con- 
fequence,  muft  follow ;  a  variety  of  diftinc- 
tions  'and  obligations;  in  fhort,  different 
ranks,  and  a  fubordination  muft  take  place. 

Again,  in  a  moral  light,  the  difproportion 
of  wealth,  and  other  worldly  adjuncts,  gives  a 
range  to  the  more  extenfiye  txercife  of  vir- 
tue. Some  virtues  could  but  faintly  exift 
tipon  the  plan  of  an  equality.  If  fome  did 
not  abound,  there  were  little  room  for  tem- 
perance:  if. fome  did  not  fuffer  need,  there 
were  as  little  for  patience.  Other  virtues 
again  could  hardly  exift  at  all.  Who  could 
practice  gencrofity,  where  there  was  no  ob- 
ject of  it  ?  Who  humility,  where  all  ambitious 
defires  were  excluded  ? 

Since  then  Providence,  in  fcattering  thefe 
various  gifts,  propofes  ultimately  the  good  of 
man,  it  is  our  duty  to  acquieice  in  this  order, 
and  f(  to  behave  ourfelves  lowly  and  re- 
verently" (not  with  fervility,  but  with  a  de- 
cent refpe&J  "  to  all  our  fuperiors/' 

Before  I  conclude  this  i'ubject,  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  in  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  Providence,  that  we  are  not  to 
fuppofe  happinefs  and  mifery  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  riches  and  poverty.  Each  condi- 
tion hath  its  particular  fources  both  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  unknown  to  the  other.  Thofe 
in  elevated  ftations  have  a  thoufand  latent 
pangs,  of  which  their  inferiors  have  no  idea  ; 
while  their  inferiors  again  have  as  many  plea- 
fures,  which  the  others  cannot  tafte.  I  fpeak  only 
of  fuch  modes  of  happinefs  or  mifery  as  arife 
immediately  from  different  ftations.  Of  mi- 
fery, indeed,  from  a  variety  of  other  caufes,  all 
men  of  every  ftation  are  equal  heirs ,  either 
when  God  lays  his  hand  upon  us  in  ficknefs, 


or  misfortune ;  or  when,  by  our  own  follies 
and  vices,  we  become  the  minifters  of  our  own 
diftrcfs. 

Who  then  would  build  his  happinefs  upon 
an  elevated  ftation  ?  Or  who  would  envy  the 
pofleffion  of  fuch  happinefs  in  another  ?  We 
know  not  with  what  various  diftrefles  that  fta- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  our  envy,  may  be 
attended. — Befides,  as  we  are  accountable  for 
all  we  poffefs,  it  may  be  happy  for  us  that  we 
poffefs  fo  little.  The  means  of  happinefs,  as 
far  as  ftation  can  procure  them,  are  com- 
monly in  our  own  power,  if  we  are  not  want- 
ing to  ourfelves. 

Let  each  of  us  then  do  his  duty  in  that 
ftation  which  Providence  has  affigned  him  ; 
ever  remembering,  that  the  next  world  will 
foon  deftroy  all  earthly  difti nations. — One  dif- 
tin6tion  only  will  remain  among  the  fons  of 
men  at  that  time — the  diftinftion  between 
good  and  bad  $  and  this  diftin&ion  it  is  worth 
all  our  pains  and  all  our  ambition  to  acquire. 

Gilpln. 

§  55.  Again/}  wronging  our  neighbour  by 
injurious  words. 

We  are  next  inftrufted  "  to  hurt  nobody 
by  word  or  deed — to  be  true  and  juft  in  all 
our  dealings — to  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in 
our  hearts — to  keep  our  hands  from  picking 
and  ftealing — our  tongues  from  evil  fpeaking, 
lying,  and  flandering." 

The  duties  comprehended  in  thefe  words 
are  a  little  tranfpofed.  What  fliould  clafs  un- 
der one  head  is  brought  under  another.  "  To 
hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,"  is  the  general 
proportion.  The  under  parts  fhould  follow  : 
Firft,  "  to  keep  the  tongue  from  evil  fpeak- 
ing, ly'mg*  and  llandering  5"  which  is,  "  to 
hurt  nobody  by  word."  Secondly,  <£  to  be 
true  and  juit  in  all  our  dealings  j"  and  "  to 
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keep  our  hands  from  picking  and  ftenling  5" 
which  is,  "  to  hurt  nobody  by  deed.1'  As  to 
the  injunction,  "  to  bear  no  malice  nor  ha- 
tred in  our  hearts,"  it  belongs  properly  to 
neither  of  thefe  heads  }  but  is  a  diiiinft  one 
by  itfelf.  The  duties  being  thus  feparated,  I 
lhall  proceed  to  explain  them. 

And,  firft,  of  injuring  our  neighbour  by 
our  "  words."  This  may  be  done,  we  find, 
in  three  ways  j  by  "  evil-fpeaking,  by  lying, 
and  by  flandering." 

By  "  evil-fpeaking,"  is  meant  fpeaking  ill 
cf  our  neighbour ;  but  upon  a  fuppofition,  that 
this  ill  is  the  truth.  In  ibme  circumftances  it 
is  certainly  right  to  fpeak  ill  of  our  neighbour} 
as  when  we  are  called  upon  in  a  court  of 
juftice  to  give  our  evidence  j  or,  when  we  can 
fet  any  one  right  in  his  opinion  of  a  per- 
fon,  in  whom  he  is  about  to  put  an  im- 
proper confidence.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
barm  in  fpeaking  of  a  bad  action,  which 
has  been  determined  in  a  court  of  juftice,  or  is 
otherwife  become  notorious. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  dif- 
allownble  to  fpeak  wantonly  of  the  characters 
of  others  from  common  fame ;  becaufe,  in  a 
thoufand  inftances,  we  find  that  ftories,  which 
have  no  better  foundation,  are  mifreprelented. 
They  are  perhaps  only  half- told — they  have 
been  heard  through  the  medium  of  malice  or 
envy — ibme  favourable  circumftance  hath  been 
omitted — fome  foreign  circurnftance  hath  been 
added — fome  trifling  circumltance  hath  been 
exaggerated — the  motive,  the  provocation,  or 
perhaps  the  reparation  hath  been  concealed — 
in  fhort,  the  repretentation  of  the  fa£t  is, 
fome  way  or  other  totally  different  from  the 
faft  itfelf. 

But  even,  when  we  have  the  beft  evidence 
of  a  bad  actjion,  with  all  its  circumftances  be- 
fore us,  we  furcly  indulge  a  very  iil-natured 


e  in  fp reading  the  fhamc  of  an  offend- 
ing brother.  We  tnn  do  no  good}  and  we 
may  do  harm  :  we  may  weaken  his  good  re- 
folutions  by  expoiing  him  :  we  iv.ay  har-len 
him  againft  the  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
his  firit  bad  action.  Perhaps  nobody  is  privy 
to  it  but  ouriclves.  Let  us  give  him  at  leaft 
one  trial.  Let  us  not  caft  the  firit  ftone. 
Which  of  our  lives  could  ftand  fo  ftricr  z. 
fcrutiny  ?  He  only  who  is  without  fin  himfelf 
can  have  any  excufe  for  treating  his  brother 
with  feverity. 

Let  us  next  confider  t:  lying ;"  which  is  an 
intention  to  deceive  by  falfehocxl  in  our  words. 
— To- warn  us  agninft  lying,  we  fhoulci  do 
well  to  confider  the  folly,  the  meannefs,  and 
the  wicked nefs  of  it. 

The  folly  of  lying  confifts  in  its  defeating 
its  own  purpofe.  A  habit  of  lying  is  ge- 
nerally in  the  end  detected  }  and,  after  de- 
tection, the  lyar,  inftead  of  deceiving,  will  not 
even  be  believed  when  he  happens  to  fpeak 
the  truth.  Nay,  every  fingle  lye  is  attended 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances,  which 
lead  to  a  detection,  that  it  is  often  dif covered. 
The  ufe  generally  made  of  a  lye,  is  to  cover  a 
fault }  but  as  the  end  is  feldom  anfwered,  we 
only  aggravate  what  we  wim  to  conceal. 
In  point  even  of  prudence,  an  honelt  con- 
feflion  would  ferve  us  better. 

The  meannefs  of  lying  arifes  from  the 
cowardice  which  it  implies.  We  dare  not 
boldly  and  nobly  fpeak  the  truth ;  but  have 
recourfe  to  low  fubterfuges,  which  always  ar- 
gue a  fordid  and  difengenuous  mind.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  the  fafhionable  world,  the  word 
lyar  is  always  coniidered  as  a  term  of  peculiar 
reproach. 

The  wickednefs  of  lying  confifts  in  its  per- 
verting one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  of  God, 
the  ufe  of 'fpeech,  in  making  that  a  mifchieT 
£4.  to 
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to  mankind,  which  was  intended  for  a  benefit. 
Truth  is  the  great  bond  of  fociety.  Falfehood, 
jpf  courfe,  tends  to  its  diifolution.  If  one 
roan  may  lye,  why  not  another  ?  And  if 
there  is  no  mutual  truft  among  men,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  intercourfe  and  dealing. 

An  equivocation  is  nearly  related  to  a  lye. 
It  is  an  intention  to  deceive  under  words  of  a 
double  meaning,  or  words  which,  literally 
fpeaking,  are  true  j  and  is  equally  criminal 
with  the  moft  downright  breach  of  truth. 
When  St.  Peter  afked  Sapphira  (in  the  fth 
chapter  of  the  A6ls)  "  whether  her  hufband 
had  fold  the  land  for  fo  much  ?"  She  anfwered, 
he  had :  and  literally  (he  fpoke  the  truth ; 
for  he  had  fold  it  for  that  fum,  included 
in  a  larger.  But  having  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive, we  find  the  apoftle  confidered  the  equi- 
vocation as  a  lye. 

In  (hort,  it  is  the  intention  to  deceive,  which 
is  criminal :  the  mode  of  deception,  like  the 
vehicle  in  which  poifon  is  conveyed,  is  of 
no  confequence.  A  nod,  or  fign,  may  con- 
vey a  lye  as  effectually  as  the  moft  deceitful 
language. 

Under  the  head  of  lying  may  be  mentioned 
a  breach  of  promife.  While  a  refolution  re- 
mains in  our  own  breads,  it  is  fubjecl:  to 
our  own  review :  but  when  we  make  ano- 
ther perfon  a  party  with  us,  an  engagement 
is  made  j  and  every  engagement,  though  only 
of  the  lighted  kind,  mould  be  punctually  ob- 
ferved.  If  we  have  added  to  this  engage- 
ment a  folemn  promife,  the  obligation  is  fo 
much  the  ftronger:  and  he  who  does  not 
think  himfelf  bound  by  fuch  an  obligation, 
has  no  pretenfions  to  the  character  of  an 
honeft  man.  A  breach  of  promife  is  ftill 
worfe  than  a  lye.  A  lye  is  fimply  a  breach 
of  truth  ;  but  a  breach  of  promife  is  a  breach 
both  of  truth  and  truft. 


Forgetfulnefs  is  a  weak  excufe :  it  only 
mews  how  little  we  are  affecled  by  fo  folemn 
an  engagement.  Should  we  forget  to  call  for  a 
fum  of  money,  of  which  we  were  in  want, 
at  an  appointed  time  ?  Or  do  we  think  a 
folemn  promife  of  lefs  value  than  a  fum  of 
money  ? 

Having  confidered  evil  fpeaking  and  lying, 
let  us  next  confider  (landering.  By  flander- 
ing,  we  mean,  injuring  our  neighbour's  cha- 
racter by  falfehood.  Here  we  ftill  rife  higher 
in  the  fcale  of  injurious  words.  Slandering 
our  neighbour  is  the  greateft  injury,  which 
words  can  do  him  ;  and  is,  therefore,  worfe 
than  either  evil-fpeaking  or  lying.  The  mif- 
chief  of  this  fin  depends  on  the  value  of 
our  characters.  All  men,  unlefs  they  be  paft 
feeling,  defire  naturally  to  be  thought  well  of 
by  their  fellow-creatures  :  a  good  character  is 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  being  fervice- 
able  either  to  ourfelves  or  others  ;  and  among 
numbers,  the  veiy  bread  they  eat  depends 
upon  it.  What  aggravated  injury,  therefore, 
do  we  bring  upon  every  man,  whofe  name  we 
flander  ?  And,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  injury 
is  irreparable.  If  you  defraud  a  man  ;  re- 
ftore  what  you  took,  and  the  injury  is  re- 
paired. But,  if  you  (lander  him,  it  is  not  in 
your  power  to  (hut  up  all  the  ears,  and  all  the 
mouths,  to  which  your  tale  may  have  ac- 
cefs.  The  evil  fpreads,  like  the  winged  feeds 
of  fome  noxious  plants,  which  fcatter  mifchief 
on  a  breath  of  air,  and  difperfe  it  on  every 
fide,  and  beyond  prevention. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fubjecT:,  it  may 
juft  be  mentioned,  that  a  (lander  may  be 
fpread,  as  a  lye  maybe  told,  in  various  ways. 
We  may  do  it  by  an  inimuation,  as  well  as  in 
a  direcl  manner ;  we  may  fpread  it  in  a  fe- 
cret ;  or  propagate  it  under  the  colour  of 
friendmip. 

I  may 
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I  may  add  alfo,  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  (lander, 
and  often  a  veiy  malignant  one,  to  leiTen  the 
merits  or  exaggerate  the  failings  of  others  j 
as  it  is  likewife  to  omit  defending  a  mifrepre- 
iented  charter,  or  to  let  others  bear  tUe 
blame  of  our  offences.  Gilpin. 

§  56.  Againjl  nvronging  our  Neighbour  by 
injurious  Actions. 

Having  thus  coniidered  injurious  words, 
let  us  next  confuler  injurious  a6lions.  On 
this  head  we  are  injoined  "  to  keep  our  hands 
from  picking  and  itealing,  and  to  be  true  and 
jult  in  all  our  dealings." 

As  to  theft,  it  is  a  crime  of  fo  odious  and 
vile  a  nature,  that  one  would  imagine  no  per- 
fon,  who  hath  had  the  lead  tincture  of  a  vir- 
tuous education,  even  though  driven  to  necef- 
lity,  could  be  led  into  it.— I  mall  not,  there- 
fore, enter  into  a  difTualive  from  this  crime  ; 
but  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  other 
part  of  the  iniunclion,  and  fee  what  it  is  to  be 
true  and  juit  in  all  our  dealings. 

Juftice  is  even  (till  more,  if  porlible,  the 
fupport  of  fociety,  than  truth  :  inafmuch  as  a 
man  may  be  more  injurious  by  his  actions, 
than  by  his  words.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
the  whole  force  of  human  law  is  bent  to  re- 
ftrain  iniultice;  and  the  happinefs  of  every 
fociety  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  this  re- 
ftraint. 

We  very  much  err,  however,  if  we  fuppofe, 
that  every  thing  within  |the  bounds  of  law  is 
juftice.  The  law  was  intended  only  for  bad 
men  j  and  it  is  impoflible  to  make  the  mefhes 
of  it  fo  ftrait,  but  that  many  very  great  enor- 
mities will  efcape.  The  well-meaning  man, 
therefore,  knowing  that  the  law  was  not  made 
for  him,  confuits  a  better  guide — his  own 
confdence,  informed  by  religion.  And,  in- 
deed, the  great  difference  between  the  good 


and  the  bad  man  confifts  in  this  :  the  good 

man  will  do  nothing,  but  what  his  confcience 
will  allow  ;  the  bad  man  will  do  any  thing 
which  the  law  cannot  reach. 

It  would  indeed,  be  endlefs  to  defci  ibe  the 
various  ways,  in  which  a  man  may  be  difhoneft 
within  the  limits  of  law.  They  are  as  v;t- 
rioxis  as  our  intercourfe  with  mankind.  Some 
of  the  moft  obvious  of  them  I  mall  qurforily 
mention. 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  knave  has  many 
opportunities.     The  different  qualities  of  the 
fame  commodity — the  different  modes  of  adul- 
teration— the  fpecious  arts  of  vending — the 
frequent  ignorance  in  purchaiing  ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  c  ire  urn  Ranees,  open  an  endlefs 
field  to  the  ingenuity  o£  fraud.     The  honeft 
1  fair  dealer,  In"  the  mean  time,  has  only  one 
rule,  which  is,  that  all  arts,  however  common 
i  in  hufmefs,  which  are  intended  to  deceive,  are 
I  utterly  unlawful.    It  may  be  added,  upon  this 
!  head,   that  if  any  one,  confcious  of  having 
[  been  a  tranfgreflbr,  is  deiirous  of  repairing  his 
fault,  restitution  is  by  all  means  nectflary  :   till 
that  be  done,  he  continues  in  a  courfe  of  in- 
juitice. 

Again,  in  matters  of  contrail,  a  man  has 
many  opportunities  of  being  di (honeft  within 
the  bounds  of  law.     He  may  be  Itri6\  in  oh- 
ferving  the  letter  of-  an   agreement,  when  the 
equitable  meaning  requires  a  laxer  interpreta- 
tion :  or,  he  can  take  the  laxer  interpretation, 
j  when  it  ferves  his  purpofe  j  and  at  the  loop- 
!  hole  of  ibme  ambiguous  expreillon  exclude 
j  the  literal  meaning,  though  it  be  undoubtedly 
;  the  true  one. 

The  fame  iniquity  appears  in  with-ho^I  • 
ing  from  another  his  jult  right  j  or  in  putting 
him  to  expence  in  recovering  it.  The  move- 
ments  of  the  law  are  flow  ;  and  in  many  c;  !ri 
cannot  be  othcrwife  j  but.  he  who  take*  the 
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vantage  of  this  to  injure  his  neighbour,  proves 
himfelf  an  undoubted  knave. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  of  injuftlce 
to  withhold  a  debt,  when  we  have  ability  to 
pay  j  or  to  run  into  debt,  when  we  have  not 
that  ability.  The  former  can  proceed  only 
from  a  bad  difpofition  $  the  latter,  from  fuf- 
fering  our  delires  to  exceed  our  ftation. 
Some  are  excufed,  on  this  head,  as  men  of 
generous  principles,  which  they  cannot  con- 
fine. But  what  is  their  generofity  ?  They 
aflift  one  man  by  injuring  another.  And 
•what  good  arifes  to  fociety  from  hence  ?  Such 
perfons  cannot  aft  on  principle  5  and  we  ne.d 
not  hefitate  to  rank  them  with  thofe,  who  run 
into  debt  to  gratify  their  own  felfifh  inclina- 
tions. One  man  defires  the  elegancies  of  life; 
another  dciires  what  he  thinks  an  equal  good, 
the  reputation  of  generofity. 

Oppreflion  is  another  fpecies  of  injuftice ; 
by  which,  in  a  thoufand  ways,  under  the 
cover  of  law,  we  may  take  the  advantage  of 
the  fuperiority  of  our  power,  either  to  cruih  an 
inferior,  or  humble  him  to  our  defigns. 

Ingratitude  is  another.  A  loan,  we  know, 
claims  a  legal  return.  And  is  the  obligation 
le(s,  if,  inftead  of  a  loan,  you  receive  a  kind- 
laefs  ?  The  law,  indeed,  fays  nothing  on  this 
point  of  immorality  ,  but  an  honeft  confci- 
ence.will  be  very  loud  in  the  condemnation 
of  it.* 

We  may  be  unjuft  alfo  in  our  refentment ; 
by  carrying  it  beyond  whatreafon  and  religion 
prefcribe. 

But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the  va 
rious  ways,  in  which  injuftice  discovers  itfclf. 
In   truth,  almcft  every  omiffion  of  duty  may 
be  rcfolved  into  injuftice. 

The  next  precept  is,  «  to  bear  no.  malice 
nor  hatred  in  our  hearts/' 


The  malice  and  hatred  of  our  hearts  arife, 
in  the  farft  place,  from  injurious  treatment  j 
and  furely  no  man,  when  he  is  injured,  can 
at  rlrft  help  feeling  that  he  is  fo.  But  Chrii- 
tianity  requires,  that  we  mould  fubdue  thefe 
feelings,  as  foon  as  polTible;  u  and  not  fuf- 
fer  the  fun  to  go  down  upon  our  wrath." 
Various  are  the  pafiages  of  fcripture,  which- 
inculcate  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries.  Indeed, 
no  point  is  more  laboured  than  this  j  and 
with  reaibn,  becaufe  no  temper  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  both  to  ourfelves  and  others, 
than  a  malicious  one.  The  fenfations  of  a 
mind  burning  with  revenge  are  beyond  de- 
fcription  ;  and  as  we  are  at  thefe  feafons  very 
unable  to  judge  coolly,  and  of  courfe  liable  to 
carry  our  refentment  too  far,  the  conlequence 
is,  that,  in  our  rage,  we  may  do  a  thoufand 
thing.?,  which  can  never  be  atoned  for,  and  of 
which  we  may  repent  as  long  as  we  live. 

Befides,  one  aft  draws  on  another;  and  re- 
taliation keeps  the  quarrel  alive.  The  gofpel, 
therefore,  ever  gracious  and  kind  to  man,  in 
all  its  precepts  enjoins  us  to  check  all  thofe 
violent  emotions,  and  to  leave  our  caufe  in  the 
hands  of  God.  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  faith  the  Lord  ;"  and  he  who,  in  op- 
pofition  to  this  precept,  takes  vengeance  into 
his  own  hands,  and  cherifhes  the  malice  and 
hatred  of  his  heart,  may  affure  himfelf  that 
he  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  a  Chriftian. 
Thefe  precepts,  perhaps,  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  modern  principles  of  honour;  but 
let  the  man  of  honour  fee  to  that.  The  max- 
ims of  the  world  cannot  change  the  truth  of 
the  gofpel. 

Nay,  even  in  recovering  our  juft  right,  or 
in  purfuing  a  criminal  to  juftice,  we/  mould 
take  care  that  it  be  not  done  in  the  fpirit  of 
retaliation  and  revenge.  If  th.de  be  our  mo- 
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tives,  though  we  make  the  law  our  inftrument, 
we  are  equally  guilty. 

But  betides  injurious  treatment,  the  malice 
and  hatred  of  our  hearts  have  often  another 
fource,  and  that  is  envy  :  and  thus  in  the  li- 
tany j  "  envy,  malice,  and  hatred,"  are  all 
joined  together  with  great  propriety.  The 
emotions  of  envy  are  generally  cooler,  and 
Ids  violent,  than  thofe  which  arite  from  the 
refentment  of  injury  ;  ib  that  envy  is  feldom 
ib  mifchievous  in  its  effects  as  revenge:  but 
with  regard  to  ourfelves,  it  is  altogether  as 
bad,  and  full  as  deitruclive  of  the  fpirit  of 
chriltianity.  What  is  the  religion  of  that 
man,  who  inftead  of  thanking  Heaven  for  the 
bleffings  he  receives,  is  fretting  himfelf  con- 
tinually with  a  difagreeable  companion  be- 
tween himfelf  and  fome  other  ?  He  cannot 
enjoy  what  he  has,  becaufe  another  has  more 
wealth,  a  fairer  fame,  or  perhaps  more  merit, 
than  himfelf.  He  is  miferabie,  becauie  others 
are  happy. 

But  to  omit  the  wickednefs  of  envy,  how 
abfurd  and  foolifti  is  it,  in  a  world  where  we 
mult  neceflarily  expect  much  real  mifery,  to 
be  perniciouily  inventive  in  producing  it. ! 

Betides,  what  ignorance  !  We  fee  only  the 
glaring  outfide  of  things.  Under  all  that  en- 
vied glare,  many  unfeen  diftrefles  may  lurk, 
from  which  our  llation  may  be  free  :  for  our 
merciful  Creator  feems  to  have  beftowed  hap- 
pinefs,  as  far  as  ftation  is  concerned,  with 
great  equality  among  all  his  creatures. 

In  conclulion,  therefore,  let  it  be  the  great 
object  of  our  attention,  and  the  fubject  of  our 
prayers,  to  rid  our  minds  of  all  this  curfed 
intrution  of  evil  thoughts — whether  they  pro- 
ceed from  malice,  or  from  an  envious  temper. 
Let  all  our  malicious  thoughts  foften  into 
charity  and  benevolence ;  and  let  us  "  for- 
give- QXIC  another,  as  God,  fgr  Chrift's  fake, 


his  forgiven  us.1"  As  for  "our"  envious 
thoughts,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  externals,  let 
them  fubfide  in  humility,  acquiefcence,  and 
fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  God.  And  when 
we  are  tempted  to  envy  the  good  qualities  of 
others,  let  us  fpurn  fo  bafe  a  conception,  and 
change  it  into  a  generous  emulation — into  a;i 
j  endeavour  to  raife  ourfelves  to  an  equality' 
j  with  our  rival,  not  to  deprefs  him  to  a  level 
with  us.  Gilpin. 

§  57.  Duties  to  ourfilves. 

Thus  far  the  duties  we  have  confidered 
come  moft  properly  under  the  head  of  thole 
which  we  owe  to  our  neighbour;  what  fol- 
lows, relates  rather  to  ourfelves.  On  this 
head,  we  are  inftructed  "  to  keep  our  bodies 
in  temperance,  fobernefs,  and  chaftity." 

Though  our  fouls  mould  be  our  great  con- 
cern, yet,  as  they  are  nearly  connected  with 
our  bodies,  and  as  the  impurity  of  the  one 
contaminates  the  other,  a  great  degree  of  mo- 
ral attention  is,  of  cowie,  due  to  our  bodies 
alfo. 

As  our  firft  ftation  is  in  this  world,  to 
which  our  bodies  particularly  belong,  they 
are  formed  with  fuch  appetites  as  are  requifite 
to  our  commodious  living  in  it;  and  the  rule 
given  us  is,  "  to  life  the  world  fo  as  not  to 
abyfe  it."  St.  Paul,  by  a  beautiful  allufion, 
calls  our  bodies  the  *  •'  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  j"  by  which  he  means  to  imprefs 
us  with  a  ilrong  idea  of  their  dignity  ;  and  to 
deter  us  from  debating  by  low  pleafures,  whaT 
fhould  be  the  feat  of  fo  much  purity.  To 
youth  thefe  cautions  are  above  meafure  necel- 
fary,  becaufe  their  paflions  and  appetites  are 
ftrong  ;  their  reafon  and  judgment  weak.  ' 
They  are  prone  to  pleafure,  and  void  of  re- 
flection. How,  therefore,  thefe  young  ad- 
venturers in  life  may  belt  ileer  their  courib, 
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and  ufe  this  fmful  world  fo  as  not  to  abufe  it, 
is  a  confideration  well  worth  their  attention. 
3Let  us  then  fee  under  what  regulations  their 
appetites  fliould  be  reftrained. 

By  keeping  our  bodies  in  temperance  is 
jneant  avoiding  excefs  in  eating,  with  regard 
both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  food. 
We  ftiould  neither  eat  more  than  our  ftomachs 
can  well  bear  j  nor  be  nice  and  delicate  in  our 
eating. 

To  preferve  the  body  in  health  is  the  end 
of  eating  j  and  they  who  regulate  themfelves 
merely  by  this  end,  who  eat  without  choice  or 
diftin£Hon,  paying  no  regard  to  the  pleafure  of 
eating,  obferve  perhaps  the  beft  rule  of  tem- 
perance. They  go  rather  indeed  beyond  tem- 
perance, and  may  be  called  abftemious.  A 
man  may  be  temperate,  and  yet  allow  himfelf 
a  little  more  indulgence.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, is  here  neceilary ;  and  the  more,  a> 
perhaps  no  precife  rule  can  be  affixed,  after 
we  have  pafled  the  firft  great  limit,  and  let  the 
palate  loofe  among  variety  *.  Qur  own  dif- 
cretion  muft  be  our  guide,  which  mould  be 
conftantly  kept  awake  by  confiderin^  the  many 
bad  confequences  which  attend  a  breach  of 
temperance. — Young  men,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  health,  do  not  confider  thefe  things  ;  but  as 
age  comes  on,  and  different  maladies  begin  to 
appear,  they  may  perhaps  repent  they  did  not 
a  little  earlier  pra&ife  the  rules  of  tempe- 
rance. 

In  a  moral  and  religious  light,  the  confe- 
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quences  of  intemperance  are  ftill  worfe.  To 
enjoy  a  comfortable  meal,  when  it  comes  be- 
fore us  is  allowable  :  but  he  who  fufters  his 
mind  to  dwell  upon  the  pleafures  of  eating, 
and  makes  them  the  employment  of  his 
thoughts,  has  at  leaft  opened  one  fource  of 
mental  corruption  f. 

After  all,  he  who  would  mod  perfectly  en- 
joy the  pleafures  of  the  table,  fuch  as  they  are, 
muft  look  for  them  within  the  rules  of  tempe- 
rance. The  palate,  accuftomed  to  fatiety, 
hath  loft  its  tone  ;  and  the  greateft  fenfualilts 
have  been  brought  to  confefs,  that  the  coarieft 
fare,  with  an  appetite  kept  in  order  by  tem- 
perance, affords  a  more  delicious  repaft,  than 
the  moft  luxurious  meal  without  it. 

As  temperance  relates  chiefly  to  eating,  fo- 
berneis  or  fobriety  relates  properly  to  drink- 
ing. And  here  the  fame  obfervations  recur. 
The  ftri£Veft,  and  perhaps  the  beft  rule,  is 
merely  to  fatisfy  the  end  of  drinking.  But 
if  a  little  more  indulgence  be  taken,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  with  the  greateft  circuHilpec- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  youth  indeed,  I  mould  be 
inclined  to  great  ftriclnefs  on  this  head.  In 
eating,  jf  they  eat  of  proper  and  firnple  food, 
they  cannot  eafily  err.  Their  growing  limb?, 
and  ftrong  e<crcife,  require  larger  fupplies  than 
full  grown  bodies,  which  muft  be  kept  in  order 
by  a  more  rigid  temperance.  But  if  more  in- 
dulgence be  allowed  them  in  eating,  lefs, 
furcly,  fhould  in  drinking.  With  ftrong  li- 
quors of  every  kind  they  have  nothing  to  do  j 
and  if  they  mould  totally  abftain  on  this  head, 
it  were  fo  much  the  better.  The  languor 
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which  attends  age  *,  requires  perhaps,  now 
and  then,  ibme  aids  ;  but  the  i'pirits  of  youth 
want  no  recruits  :  a  lihie  rclt  is  furficient. 

As  to  the  bad  confequences  derived  from 
exceilive  drinking,  befides  filling  the  blood 
with  bloated  and  vicious  humours,  and  de- 
bauching the  purity  of  the  mind,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  intemperate  eating,  it  is  attended  with 
this  peculiar  evil,  the  lofs  of  our  fenfes. 
Hence  follow  frequent  inconveniences  and 
mortifications*  We  expole  our  follies — we 
betray  our  fecrets — we  are  often  impofed  upon 
—we  quarrel  with  our  friends — we  lay  our- 
felves  open  to  our  enemies  ;  and,  in  ftiort, 
make  ourfelves  the  objects  of  contempt,  and 
the  topics  of  ridicule  to  all  our  acquaintance. — 
Nor  is  it  only  the  act  of  intoxication  which 
deprives  us  of  our  reaibn  during  the  preva- 
lence of  it  j  the  habit  of  drunkennefs  foon 
befots  and  impairs  the  underftanding,  and 
renders  us  at  all  times  lefs  fit  for  the  offices 
of  life. 

We  are  next  injoined  «  to  keep  our  bo- 
dies in  chaftity."  "  Flee  youthful  lufts,"  fays 
the  apoftle,  "  which  war  againft  the  foul." 
And  there  is  furely  nothing  which  carries  on 
a  war  againft  the  foul  more  fuccefsfullv. 
Wherever  we  have  a  catalogue  in  fcripture 
(and  we  have  many  fuch  catalogues)  of  thbfe 
fins  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  debauch  the 
mind,  thefe  youthful  lufts  have  always,  under 
fome  denomination,  a  place  among  them. 
— — To  keep  ourfelves  free  from  all  conta- 
gion of  this  kind,  let  us  endeavour  to  p'referve 
a  purity  in  our  thoughts — our  words — and 
our  actions. 

Firit,  let  uspreferve  a  purity  in  our  thoughts. 
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Thefe  dark  recedes,  which  the  eye  of  the 
world  cannot  reach,  are  the  receptacles  of 
thefe  youthful  lufts.  Here  they  find  their 
firft  encouragement.  The  entrance  of  fuch 
impure  ideas  perhaps  we  cannot  always  pre- 
vent. We  may  always  however  prevent  che- 
rifhing  them  5  we  may  always  prevent  their 
making  an  impreflion  upon  us  :  the  devil  may 
be  caft  out  as  foon  as  dilcovered. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  mind,  that  even  into 
thefe  daik  abodes  the  eye  of  Heaven  can  pene- 
trate :  that  every  thought  of  our  hearts  is  open 
to  that  Godf- before  whom  we  mult  one  day 
ftand  j  and  that  however  fecretly  we  may  in- 
dulge thefe  impure  ideas,  at  the  great  day  of 
account  they  will  certainly  appear  in  an  aw- 
ful detail  againft  us, 

Let  us  remember  again,  that  if  our  bodies 
be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  our  minds 
are  the  very  fanctuaries  of  thofe  temples  :  and 
if  there  be  any  weight  in  the  apoftle's  argu- 
ment againft  polluting  our  bodies,  it  urges 
with  double  force  againft  polluting  our 
minds. 

But,  above  all  other  confederations,  it  be- 
hoves us  mo  ft  to  keep  our  thoughts  pure,  be- 
cauie  they  are  the  fountains  from  which  our 
words  and  actions  flow.  "  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  fpeaketh."  Ob- 
fcene  words  and  actions  are  only  bad  thoughts 
matured,  and  fpring  as  naturally  from  them 
as  the  plant  from  its  feed.  It  is  the  fame 
vicious  depravity  carrried  a  ftep  firther  j  and 
only  mews  a  more  confirmed  and  a  more  mif- 
chievous  degree  of  guilt.  While  we  keep 
our  impurities  in  our  thoughts,  they  debauch 
only  ourfelves  :  bad  enough,  it  is  true.  But 
when  we  proceed  to  words  and  actions,  we  let 
our  impurities  loofe  :  we  ipread  the  contagion, 
and  become  the  corrupters  of  others. 

Let  it  be  our  rait  care,  therefore,  to  keep 
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our  thoughts  pure.  If  we  do  this,  our  words 
and  actions  will  be  pure  of  courle.  And  that 
we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  do  it,  let  us 
xiie  fvich  helps  as  reafon  and  religion  prefcribe. 
Let  us  avoid  all  company,  and  all  books,  that 
have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  our  minds  ;  and 
every  thing  that  can  inflame  our  paflions. 
He  who  allows  hirnfelf  in  thefe  things,  holds 
?.  parley  with  vice  j  which  will  infallibly 
debauch  him  in  the  end,  if  he  do  not  take 
the  alarm  in  time,  and  break  off  iuch  dal- 
liance. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  our  particular  care, 
and  that  is,  never  to  be  unemployed.  Inge- 
nious amufements  are  of  great  ule  in  Ml  ing 
up  the  vacuities  of  our  time.  Idle  we  fhould 
never  be.  A  vacant  mind  is  an  invitation  to 
vice.  Gilpin. 

§58.     On  coveting  and  dcfiring  other  meris 
goods. 

We  are  forbidden,  next,  "  to  covet,  or  de- 
fire  other  men's  goods." 

There  are  two  great  paths  of  vice,  into 
which  bad  men  commonly  ftrike  ;  that  of  un- 
lawful pleafure,  and  that  of  unlawful  gain. 
—The  path  of  unlawful  pleafure  we  have  juft! 
examined  ;  and  have  feen  the  danger  of  obey- 
ing the  headllrong  impulfe  of  our  appetites. 
—We  have  confidered  alfo  an  immoderate  love 
of  gain,  and  have  feen  difhonefty  end  fraud 
in  a  variety  of  ftiapes.  But  we  have  yet 
viewed  them  only  as  they  relate  to  fbciety. 
We  have  viewed  only  the  outward  action. 
The  rule  before  us,  "  We  muft  not  covet,  nor 
defire  other  men's  goods,' '  comes  a  ftep  nearer 
home,  and  confiders  the  motive  which  governs 
the  action. 

Covetoufnefs,  or  the  love  of  money,  is  cal- 
led in  fcripture  "  the  root  of  all  evil  ;"  and 
\\  t€  calle  1  ic  for  two  reafons  j  becaufc  i 


us  wicked,  and  becaufe  it  makes  us  mifera- 
rable. 

Firft,  it  makes  us  wicked.  When  it  once 
gets  polfefiion  of  the  heart,  it  will  let  no  good 
principle  flourifh  near  it.  Moft  vices  have 
their  fits  ;  and  when  the  violence  of  the  paf- 
fion  is  fpent,  there  is  fome  interval  of  calm. 
The  vicious  appetite  cannot  always  run  riot. 
It  is  fatigued  at  lead  by  its  own  impetucfity  : 
and  it  is  poflible,  that  in  this  moment  of  tran- 
quillity, a  whifper  from  virtue  may  be  heard. 
But  in  avarice,  there  is  rarely  intermifTion.  It 
hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  foul,  al- 
ways pulling;  it  to  earth.  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  fee  a  plant  grow  upon  a  flint,  as  a 
virtue  in  the  heart  of  a  miler. 

It  makes  us  mifcrable  as  well  as  wicked. 
The  cares  and  the  fears  of  avarice  are  pro- 
verbial;  and  it  muft  needs  be,  ..that  he,  who 
depends  for  happinefs  on  what  is  liable  to  a 
thoufand  accidents,  mutt  of  courfe  feel  as 
many  diftrefles,  and  almoft  as  many  difap- 
poinlments.  The  good  man  depends  for 
happinefs  on  fomething  more  permanent :  and 
if  his  worldly  affairs  go  ill,  his  great  depend- 
ance  is  ftili  left*.  But  as  wealth  is  the  god 
which  the  covetous  man  worihips  (for  "  co- 
vetoufnefs,"  we  are  told,  "  is  idolatry,1') 
a  difappointment  here  is  a  difappointment  in- 
deed. Be  he  ever  fo  profperous,  his  wealth 
cannot  fee u re  him  againll  the  evils  of  morta- 
lity ;  againft  that  time,  when  he  muft  give 
up  all  he  values  ;  when  his  bargains  of  ad- 
vantage will  be  over,  and  nothing  left  but 
tears  and  defpair. 

But'  even  a  deiirirsg  frame  of  mind,  though 
>t  be  not  earned  to  iuch  a  length,  is  always 
productive  of  miiery.  It  cannot  be  otherwife. 

*  Ssviat,  atque  novos  mover.t  fortuna  tumultus } 

nc  imnu'r.uit  ?  •  ...!...•.      • 
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While  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  continually 
in  quell  of  what  we  have  not,  it  is  impoflible 
that  we  fhould  be  happy  with  what  we  have. 
In  a  word,  to  abridge  our  wants  as  much  as 
.poflible,  not  to  increafe  them,  is  the  trueit  hap- 
pinefs. 

We  are  much  miftaken,  however,  if  we 
think  the  man  who  hoards  xip  his  money  is 
the  only  covetous  man.  The  prodigal, 
though  he  difter  in  his  end,  may  be  as  ava- 
ricious in  his  means  *.  The  former  dcnuxs 
himfelf  every  comfort ;  the  latter  grafps  at 
every  pleaiure.  Both  characters  are  equally 
bad  in  dilferents  extremes.  The  mifer  is 
more  deteilable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  be- 
cauie  he  enters  into  none  of  its  joys  j  but  it  is 
a  queftion,  which  rs  more  wretched  in  himfelf, 
or  mere  pernicious  to  fociety. 

As  covetoufnefs  is  efteemed  the  vice  of  age, 
every  appearance  of  it  among  young  perfons 
ought  particularly  to  be  difcouraged  ;  becaufe 
if  it  gets  ground  at  this  early  period,  nobody 
can  tell  how  far  it  may  not  afterwards  proceed. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  fide,  there  may  be  great 
danger  of  encouraging  the  oppofite  extreme. 
As  it  is  certainly  right,  under  proper  reftric- 
tions,  both  to  fave  our  money,  and  to  fpend 
it,  it  would  be  highly  ufeful  to  fix  the  due 
bounds  on  each  fide.  But  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  raife  thefe  nice  limits  between 
extremes.  Every  man's  cafe,  in  a  thoufand 
circumltances,  differs  from  his  neighbour's  : 
and  as  no  rule  can  be  fixed  for  all,  every  man 
of  courfe,  in  thefe  difquifitions,  muft  be  left 
to  his  own  confcience.  We  are  indeed  very 
ready  to  give  our  opinions  how  others  ought 
to  a6l.  ,  We  can  adjuft  with  great  nicety  what 
is  proper  for  them  to  do  5  and  point  out  their 
miftakes  with  much  precifion  j  while  nothing 

*  Alien!  appetens,  fuj  profufus.       SAL.  de  Catal. 


is  neceffary  to  us,  but  to  acl  as  props 
we  can  ourfelves  j  obferving  as  juit  a  mean  :ia 
poflible  between  prodigality  and  avarice ;  and 
applying,  in  all  our  difficulties,  to  the  word  of 
God,  where  thefe  great  landmarks  of  morality 
are  the  mod  accurately  fixed. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  what  is  pro- 
hibited in  our  commerce  with  mankind  :  let. 
us  next  fee  what  is  enjoined.  (We  are  ftill 
proceeding  with  thofe  duties  which  we  owe 
to  ourfelves).  Inftead  of  fpending  our  for- 
tune therefore  in  unlawful  pleafure,  or  in- 
creafmg  it  by  unlawful  gain  5  we  are  required 
"  to  learn,  and  labour  truly  (that  is  honeftly)  to 
get  our  own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  thai 
flare  of  life,  unto  which  it  (hall  pleafe  God  to 
call  us." — Thefe  words  will  be  fufficiently 
explained  by  confidering,  firft,  that  we  ail 
have  fome  ftation  in  life — fome  particular  du- 
ties to  difcharge  ;  and  fecondly,  in  what  man- 
ner we  ought  to  difcharge  them. 

Firft,  that  man  was  not  born  to  be  idle,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  active  fpirit  that  appears  in 
every  part  of  nature.  Every  thing  is  alive;  every 
thing  contributes  to  the  general  good  :  even  the 
very  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation,  plants, 
ftones,  metals,  cannot  be  called  totally  inactive, 
but  bear  their  part  likewife  in  the  general  ufeful- 
nefs.  If  then  every  part,  even  of  inanimate 
nature,  be  thus  employed,  furely  we  cannot 
fuppofe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  that  man,  who  is  the  moft  capable  of 
employing  himfelf  properly,  fhould  be  the 
only  creature  without  employment. 

Again,  that  man  was  born  for  active  life, 
is  plain  from  the  neceflity  of  labour.  If  it 
had  not  been  neceffary,  God  would  not  origi- 
nally have  impofed  it.  But  without  it,  the 
body  would  become  enervated,  and  the  mind 
corrupted.  Idlenefs,  therefore,  is  juftly  es- 
teemed the  origin  both  of  difeafe  and  vice. 
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So  that  if  labour  and  employment,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  had  TO  rife,  but  what  refpeft- 
ed  ourfrlves,  they  -vculd  be  highly  proper : 
but  they  have  farther  uie. 

The  neceflity  of  them  is  plain,  from  the 
want  that  all  men  have  of  the  affiftance  of 
others.  If  To,  this  aiiiftance  mould  be  mu- 
tual j  every  man  mould  contribute  his  part. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  it  is  proper  there 
fhould  be  different  itations  in  the  world —  j 
that  ibine  fhould  be  placed  high  in  life,  and 
others  low.  The  loweft,  we  know,  cannot 
be  exempt  from  labour  }  and  the  higheft 
ought  not :  though  their  labour,  according 
to  their  ftation,  will  be  of_  a  different  kind,  j 
Some,  we  fee,  '*  mull  labour  (as  the  cate- 
chifm  phrafes  it)  to  get  their  own  living;  and 
others  fhould  do  their  duty  in  that  ilate  of 
life,  whatever  that  ftate  is,  unto  which  it 
hath  pleafed  God  to  call  them."  All  are  af- 
fifted  :  all  ihould  aifift.  God  distributes,  we  j 
read,  various  talents  among  men  j  to  feme 
he  gives  five  talents,  to  others  two',  and  to 
others  one :  but  it  is  expecled,  we  find,  that 
notwithftanding  this  inequality,  each  fhould 
employ  the  talent  that  is  given  to  the  beit  j 
advantage  :  and  he  who  received  five  talents 
was  under  the  fame  obligation  of  improving 
them,  as  he  who  had  received  only  one;  and 
would,  if  he  had  hid  his  talents  in  the  earth, 
kave  been  punifhed,  in  proportion  to  the 
abufe.  Every  man,  even  in  the  higheft  fta- 
tion,  may  find  a  proper  employment,  both 
for  his  time  and  fortune,  if  he  pieaie  :  and 
he  may  ailure  himfelf  that  God,  by  placing 
him  in  that  ilation,  never  meant  to  exempt 
him  from  the  common  obligations  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  give  him  a  licence  to  jfpend  his  life 
in  eafe  and  pleafure.  God  meant  afluredly, 
that  he  (hould  bear  his  part  in  the  general 
commerce  of  life— -that  he  fliould,  conlider 


himfelf  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  j  the  interests  of  which 
he  is  under  an  obligation  to  fjipport  with  all 
his  power  ; — and  that  his  elevated  itation 
gives  him  no  other  pre-eminence  than  that  of 
being  the  more  extenfively  ufeful. 

Having  thus  feen,  that  we  have  all  fome 
ftation  in  life  to  fupport — fome  particular  du- 
ties to  difcharge }  let  us  now  fee  in  what 
manner  we  ought  to  difcharge  them. 

We  have  an  eafy  rule  given  us  in  fcripture 
on  this  head  ;  that  all  our  duties  in  life  ihould 
be  performed  "  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
man  :"  that  is,  we  ihould  confider  our  ftations 
in  life  as  trufts  repoled  in  us  by  our  Maker ; 
and  as  fuch  fhould  difcharge  the  duties  of 
them.  What,  though  no  worldly  truft  be  re- 
pofed  ?  What,  though  we  are  accountable  to 
nobody  upon  earth  ?  Can  we  therefore  fup- 
pofe  ourfelves  in  reality  lefs  accountable  ?  Can 
we  fuppofe  that  God,  for  no  reafon  that  we 
can  divine,  has  fingled  us  out,  and  given  us  a 
large  proportion  of  the  things  of  "this  world 
(while  others  around  us  are  in  need)  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  iijuander  it  away  upon 
ourfelves  ?  To  God  undoubtedly  we  are  ac- 
countable for  every  blerfing  we  enjoy.  What 
mean,  in  fcripture,  the  talents  given,  and  the 
uie  afligned  j  but  the  confcientious  difcharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  according  to  the  advan- 
tages, with  which  they  are  attended  ? 

It  matters  ndi  whether  thefe  advantages  be 
an  inheritance,  or  an  acquifition  :  ftill  they 
are  the  gift  of  God.  Agreeably  to  their  rank 
in  life,  it  is  true,  all  men  fhould  live  :  human 
diftinftions  require  it ;  and  in  doing  this  pro- 
perly, every  one  around  will  be  benefited. 
Utility  fhould  be  confidered  in  all  our  ex- 
pences.  Even  the  very  amufements  of  a  man 
of  foitune  ihould  be  founded  in  it. 

In  fhortj  it  is  the  conftant  injunction  of 
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fcripture,  in  whatever  ftarion  we  are  placed,  j 
to  confuler  ourfelves  as  God's  fervants,  and  ab  t 
acting  immediately  under  his  eye, .not  expect-  J 
ing  our  reward  among  men  but  from  our  great  j 
JVi alter  who  is  in  heaven.     This  fanctifios,  in  j 
A 'manner,  all  our  actions  :  it  places  the  little  | 
difficulties  of  our  ftation  in  the  light  of  God's 
appointments  j   and  turns  the  mod  common 
duties  of  life  into  a6ls  of  religion.     Gilpin. 

§  59.     On  the  Sacrament  of  Baptifm. 

Thje  facrament  of  baptifm  is  next  confi- 
dered ;  in  which,  if  we  confider  the  inward 
grace,  we  fliali  fee  how  aptly  the  fign  repre- 
ients  it. — The  inward  grace,  or  thing  figni- 
fied,  we  are  told,  is  "  a  death  unto  fin,  and  a 
new  birth  unto  righteoufnefs  ;"  by  which  is 
meant  that  great  renovation  of  nature,  that 
purity  of  heart,  which  the  chriftian  religion 
is  intended  to  produce.  And  furely  there 
cannot  be  a  more  fignificant  fign  of  this  than 
water,  on  account  of  its  cleaniing  nature.  As 
water  refreshes  the  body,  and  purifies  it  from 
all  contracted  filth  ;  it  aptly  reprefents  that 
renovation  of  nature,  which  cleanfes  the  foul 
from  the  impurities  of. fin.  Water  indeed, 
among  the  ancients,  was  more  adapted  to  the 
thing  fignified,  than  it  is  at  prelent  among  us. 
They  ufed  immeriion  in  baptifing  :  fo  that 
the  child  being  dipped  into  the  water,  and 
raifed  out  again,  baptifm  with  them  was  more 
fignificant  of  a  new  birth  unto  righteoufnefs. 
But  though  we,  in  thefe  colder  climates,  think 
immeriion  an  unfafe  practice  j  yet  the  original 
meaning  is  ftill  fuppofed. 

It  is  next  afked,  What  is  required  of  thofe 
who  are  baptifed  ?  To  this  we  anfwer,  ll  Re-N 
pentance,  whereby  they  forfake  fin  ;  and  faith, 
whereby  they  ftedfaftiy  believe  the  promifes  of 
God,  made  to  them  in  that  facrament.'1 

The  primitive  church  was  exlremely  ftrict 


on  this  head.  In  thofe  times,  before  chriftia- 
nity  WHS  eftabli  (lied,  when  a/ults  offered  them- 
{'elves  to  Inptifm,  no  one  was  admitted,  till  he 
had  given  a  very  fatisfactory  evidence  of  his 
ivr-criuunce  ;  and  till,  on  good  grounds,  he 
could  pro! els  his  faith  in  Clirift  :  and  it  was 
afterwards  expected  from  him,  that  he  fliould 
prove  his  faith  and  repentan:e,  by  a  regu- 
lar obedience  during  the  future  part<of  his 
life. 

If  faith  and  repentance  are  expected  at  bap- 
tifm  ;  it  is  a  very  natural  queftion,  Wby  then 
are  infants  baptifed,  when,  by  reafon  of  their 
tender  age,  they  can  give  no  evidence  of 
either  ? 

Whether  infants  flioukl  be  admitted  to  bap- 
tifm, or  whether  that  facrament  fliould  be  de- 
ferred till  years  of  difcretion  j  is  a  queftion  in 
the  chriftian  church,  which  hath  been  agitated 
with  forne  animofity.  Our  church  by  no 
means  looks  upon  baptiiWas  neceflary  to  the 
infant's  falvation  *.  No  man  acquainted 
with  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  can  conceive, 
that  God  will  leave  the  falvation  of  fo  many 
innocent  fouls  in  the  hands  of  others.  But 
the  practice  is  confidered  as  founded  upon 
the  ufage  of  the  earlieit  times  :  and  the  church 
obJerving,  that  circumciiion  was  the  intro- 
ductory rite  to  the  Jewish  covenant ;  and  that 
baptifm  was  intended  to  fucceed  circumciiion  5 
it  naturally  fupyofes,  that  baptifm  fnould  be 
adminiilered  to  infants,  as  circumciiion  was. 
The  church,  however,  in  this  cafe,  .hath  pro- 

*  The  catechifm  aflerts  the  facraments  to  be 
only  generally  necenary  to  fulvation,  excepting 
particular  cafes.  Where  the  ufe  of  them  is  in- 
tentionally rejected,  it  is  certainly  criminal. — The 
Quakers  indeed  reject  them  on  principle  :  but 
though  \ve  may  wonder  both  at  their  logic  and 
divinity,  we  ihould  be  i'orry  to  include  them  in  an 
aruuheina. 
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vitled  fponfors,  who  make  a  proieflion  of  obe- 
dience in  the  child's  name.  But  the  nature 
and  office  of  this  proxy  hath  been  already 
examined,  under  the  head  of  our  baptifmal 
vow.  Gilpin. 

§   60.     On   the   Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  firft  qtieftion  is  an  enquiry  into  the 
original  of  the  inftitution  :  "  Why  was  the 
facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  ordained  ?" 

It  was  ordained,  we  are  informed, — tf  for 
the  continual  remembrance  of  the  facrifice  of 
the  death  of  Chrift ;  and  of  the  benefits  which 
\ve  receive  thereby." 

In  examining  a  facrament  in  general,  we 
have  already  feen,  that  both  baptifm,  and  the 
.Lord's  fupper,  were  originally  inftituted  as 
the  "  means  of  receiving  the  grace  of  Godj 
and  as  pledges  to  a  flu  re  us  thereof." 

But  befides  thefe  primary  ends,  they  have 
each  a  fecondary  one  j  in  reprefenting  the 
two  moft  important  truths  of  religion  j  which 
gives  them  more  force  and  influence.  Bap- 
tifm, we  have  feen,  reprefents  that  renovation 
of  our  fmful  nature,  which  the  gofpel  was  in- 
tended to  introduce  :  and  the  peculiar  end, 
which  the  Lord's  fupper  had  in  view,  was  the 
facrifice  of  the  death  of  Chrift  j  with  all  the 
benefits  which  arife  from  it — the  remiffion  of 
our  fins — and  the  reconciliation  of  the  world 
to  God.  "  This  do,1'  faid  our  Saviour  (al- 
luding to  the  paffover,  which  the  Lord's  fup- 
pef  was  defigned  to  fuperfede)  not  as  hitherto, 
in  memory  of  your  deliverance  from  Egypt  ; 
but  in  memory  of  that  greater  deliverance,  of 
which  the  other  was  only  a  type  :  "  Do  it  in 
remembrance  of  me." 

The  outward  part,  or  fign  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  is  "  bread  and  wine" — the  things 
are  the  "  body  and  blood  of  Chrift." 


— In  examining  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  I 
endeavoured  to  mew,  how  very  apt  a  fymbol 
water  is  in  that  ceremony.  Bread  and  wine 
alfo  are  fymbols  equally  apt  in  representing 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  :  and  in  the  ufe 
of  thefe  particular  fymbols,  it  is  reasonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  our  Saviour  had  an  eye  to  the 
Jewifh  paflbver }  in  which  it  was  a  cuftom  to 
drink  wine,  and  to  eat  bread.  He  might 
have  inftituted  any  other  apt  fvmbola  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ;  but  it  was  his  ufual  practice, 
through  the  whole  fyftem  of  his  inftitution, 
to  make  it,  in  every  part,  as  familiar  as  pof- 
fible  :  and  for  this  reafon  he  feems  to  have 
chofen  fuch  fymbols  as  were  then  in  ufe  ; 
that  he  might  give  as  little  oifence  as  poflible 
in  a  matter  of  indifference. 

As  our  Saviour,  in  the  inftitution  of  his 
fupper,  ordered  both  the  bread  and  the  wine 
to  be  received  ;  it  is  certainly  a  great  error  in 
papifts,  to  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity.  They 
lay,  indeed,  that,  as  both  flefh  and  blood  are 
united  in  the  fubftance  of  the  human  body  ; 
fo  are  they  in  the  facramental  bread  ;  which, 
according  to  them,  is  changed,  or,  as  they 
phrafe  it,  tranfubftantiated  into  the  real  body 
of  Chrift.  If  they  have  no  other  reafon,  why 
do  they  adminifter  wine  to  the  clergy  ?  The 
clergy  might  participate  equally  of  both  in 
the  bread. — But  the  plain  truth  is,  they  are 
defirous,  by  this  invention,  to  add  an  air  of 
myftery  to  the  facrament,  and  a  fuperftitious 
reverence  to  the  prieft,  as  if  he,  being  endow- 
ed with  fome  peculiar  holinefs,  might  be  al- 
lowed the  ufe  of  both. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  ca- 
techifm,  which  mould  not  be  pa  fled  over. 
We  are  told,  that  "  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chriil  are  verily  and  indeed  taken,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  fupper." 
This  expreilion  founds  very  like  the  popifh 
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doftrine,  juft  mentioned,  of  tranfubltantin- 
ticn.  r\  he  true  fenfe  of  the  words  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  the  faithful  believer  only,  verily 
and  indeed  receives  the  benefit  of  the  facra- 
ment ;  but  the  expreihon  nmit  be  allowed  to 
be  inaccurate,  as  it  is  capable  of  an  interpre- 
tation fo  entirely  oppofite  to  that  which  the 
church  of  England  hath  always  profefled.— 
I  would  not  willingly  fuppofe,  as  fome  have 
done,  that  the  compilers  of  the  catechifm 
meant  to  manage  the  affair  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion  with  the  papifts.  It  is  one  thing  to  (hew 
a  liberality  of  ientiment  in  matters  of  indif- 
ference j  and  another  to  {peak  timidly  and 
ambiguoufly,  where  eiTentials  are  concerned. 

It  is  next  afked,  What  benefits  we  receive 
from  the  Lord's  fupper  ?  To  which  it  is  an- 
fwered,  "  The  ftrengthening  and  refrefhing 
of  our  fouls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift, 
as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine."" 
As  our  bodies  are  ftrengthened  and  refrefhed, 
in  a  natural  way,  by  bread  and  wine  ;  fo 
fhould  our  fouls  be,  in  a  fpiritual  way,  by  a 
devout  commemoration  of  the  paffion  of  Chrift. 
By  gratefully  remembering  what  he  fuffered 
for  us,  we  mould  be  excited  to  a  greater  ab- 
horrence of  fin,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his 
fufferings.  Every  time  we  partake  of  this  fa- 
crament,  like  faithful  foldiers,  we  take  a  frefh 
oath  to  our  leader ;  and  mould  be  animated 
anew,  by  his  example,  to  perfevere  in  the  fpi- 
ritual conflict  in  which,  under  him,  we  are 
engaged. 

It^is  laftly  afked,  "  What  is  required  of 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  fupper  ?"  To 
which  we  anfwer,  "  That  we  fhould  examine 
ourfelves,  whether  we  repent  us  truly  of  our 
former  fins — ftedfaftly  purpofmg  to  lead  a 
new  life — have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 
through  Chrift — with  a  thankful  remembrance 


of  his  death  ;  and  to  be-  in  chanty  v. 
men." 

That  pious  frame  of  mind  is  here,   in  very 
j  few  words,    pointed   out,  which   a   c.. 
!  ought  to  cherifh  and  cultivate  in  himielf  at 
all  times  j  but  efpecially,  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  any  folemn  acl  of  religion.     Very  lit- 
tle indeed  is  laid  in  fcripturc,  of  any  particu- 
lar frame  of  mind,  which  fhould  accompany 
the  performance  of  this   duty  ;    but  it  may 
eafily  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  dutv 
itfelf. 

In  the  firft  place,  "  we  mould  repent  us 
truly  of  our  former  fins ;  ftedfaftly  purpofing 
to  lead  a  new  life."  He  who  performs  a  re- 
ligious exercife,  without  being  earneft  in  this 
point ;  adds  onlv  a  pharifaical  hypocrify  to 
his  other  fins.  Unlefs  he  ferioufly  refolve  to 
lead  a  good  life,  he  had  better  be  all  of  a 
piece  ;  and  not  pretend,  by  receiving  the  fa- 
crament,  to  a  piety  which  he  does  not  feel. 

Thefe  "  ftedfaft  purpoles  of  leading  a  new 
life,"  form  a  very  becoming  exercife  to  chrii- 
tians.  The  lives  even  of  the  beft  of  men  af- 
ford only  a  mortifying  retrofpe6h  Though 
they  may  have  conquered  fome  of  their  worft 
propenfities  ;  yet  the  triumphs  of  fin  over 
them,  at  the  various  periods  of  their  lives, 
will  always  be  remembered  with  forrow  ;  nnd 
may  always  be  remembered  with  advantage  ; 
keeping  them  on  their  guard  for  the  future, 
and  ftrengthening  them  more  and  more  in  ail 
their  good  refolutions  of  obedience. — And 
when  can  thefe  meditations  arite  more  pro- 
perly, than  when  we  are  performing  a  rite, 
inftitutedon  purpofe  to  commemorate  the  great 
atonement  for  fin  ? 

To  our  repentance,  and  refolutions  of  obe- 
dience, we  are  required  to  add  "  a  lively  faith 
in  God's  mercy  through  Chritt  j  with  a  thank- 
ful 
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ful  remembrance  of  his  death."  We  fhould 
imprefs  ourfelves  with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  hu- 
mility— totally  rejecting  every  idea  of  our  own 
merit — hoping  for  God's  favour  only  through 
the  merits  ot  our  great  Redeemer — and  with 
hearts  full  of  gratitude,  fruiting  only  to  his 
all-fufficient  facrifice. 

Laftly,  we  are  required,  at  the  cebration  of 
this  great  rite,  to  be  "  in  charity  with  all 
men/1  Jt  commemorates  the  greateft  inftance 
of  love  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  mould 
therefore  raife  in  us  correfpondent  affections. 
It  mould  excite  in  us  that  conftant  flow  of 
benevolence,  in  which  the  fpirit  of  religion 
confifts  j  and  without  which  indeed  we  can 
have  no  religion  at  all.  Love  is  the  very  dif- 
tinguilhing  badge  of  chriftianity  :  "  By  this,'1 
faid  our  great  Matter,  "  mall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  difciples." 

One  fpecies  of  charity  mould,  at  this  time, 
never  be  forgotten  j  and  that  is,  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  others .  No  acceptable  gift  can  be  of- 
fered at  this  altar,  but  in  the  fpirit  of  reconci- 
liation.— Hence  it  was,  that  the  ancient  chrif- 
tians  inftituted,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  what  they  called  love-feafts.  They 
thought,  they  could  not  give  a  better  inftance 
of  their  being  in  perfect  charity  with  each 
other,  than  by  joining  all  ranks  together  in 
one  common  meal. — By  degrees,  indeed,  this 
well-meant  cuftom  degenerated  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obierve  here,  that  the  paffages  * 
in  which  thefe  enormities  are  rebuked,  have 
been  variouily  mifconftrued ;  and  have  fright- 
ened many  well  meaning  perfons  from  the  fa- 
crainenr.  Whereas  what  the  apoftlehere  fays, 
hath  no  other  relation  to  this  rite,  than  as  it 
was  attended  by  a  particular  abufe  in  receiv- 
ing it  j  and  as  this  is  a  mode  of  abufe  which 

*  See  i  Con  xi. 


doth  not  now  exift,  the  apoftle's  reproof  feeras 
not  to  affecl  the  chriftians  of  this  age. 

What  the  primary,  and  what  the  fecondary 
ends  in  the  two  facraments  were,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain.  But  there  might  be 
others. 

God  might  intend  them  as  trials  of  our 
faith.  The  divine  truths  of  the  gofpel  fpeak 
for  themfelves  :  but  the  performance  of  a  po- 
fitive  duty  refts  only  on  faith. 

Thefe  inftitutions  are  alib  ftrong  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  chriftianity.  We  trace  the 
obfervance  of  them  into  the  very  earlieft  times 
of  the  gofpel.  We  can  trace  no  other  origin 
than  what  the  fcriptures  give  us.  Thefe  rites 
therefore  greatly  tend  to  corroborate  the  fcrip- 
tures . 

God  alfo,  who  knows  what  is  in  man, 
might  condefcend  fo  far  to  his  weaknefs,  as 
to  give  him  thefe  external  badges  of  religion, 
to  keep  the  fpirit  of  it  more  alive.  And  it  is 
indeed  probable,  that  nothing  has  contributed 
more  than  thefe  ceremonies  to  preferve  a  fenfe 
of  religion  among  mankind.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  this,  that  no  contentions  in  the 
chriitian  church  have  been  more  violent,  nor 
carried  on  with  more  acrimony,  and  unchrif- 
tian  zeal,  than  the  contentions  about  baprifm 
and  the  Lord's  fupper  j  as  if  the  very  efience 
i  of  religion  confifted  in  this  or  that  mode  of 
'  obfervfng  thefe  rites. — But  this  is  the  abule 
of  them. 

Let  us  be  better  taught :  let  us  receive  thefe 

j  facraments,    for  the  gracious    purpofes    for 

,  which  our  Lord  injoined  them,  with  gratitude, 

j  and  with  reverence.     But  let  us  not  lay  a 

j  greater  ftrefs  upon  them  than  our  Lord  in- 

!  tended.      Heaven,  we   doubt   not,  may    be 

gained,  when  there  have  been  the  means  of 

receiving  neither  the  one  facrament  nor  the 

other.     But  unlefs  our  affections  are  right, 

and 
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and  our  lives  anfwerable  to  them,  we  can 
ncvor  pleaie  God,  though  we  perform  the 
externals  of  religion  with  ever  fo  much  ex- 
act nefs.  We  may  err  in  our  notions  about 
the  iUcramtnts  :  the  world  has  long  been  di- 
vided on  thele  fubjects.;  and  a  gracious  God, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  pardon  our  errors.  But 
in  matters  of  practice  we  have  no  apology  for 
error.  The  great  lines  of  our  duty  are  drawn 
fo  ftrong,  that  a  deviation  here  is  not  error, 
but  guilt. 

Let  us  then,  to  conclude  from  the  whole, 
make  it  our  principal  care  to  purify  our  hearts 
in  the  fight  of  God.  Let  us  befeech  him  to 
increafe  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  with- 
in us,  that  our  faith  may  be  of  that  kind 
"  which  worketh  by  love  j"  that  all  our  af- 
fections, and  from  them  our  actions,  may  flow 
in  a  fteady  courfe  of  obedience  ;  that  each  dav 
may  correct  the  laft  by  a  iincere  repentance  of 
our  miftakes  in  life  5  and  that  we  may  con- 
tinue gradually  to  approach  nearer  the  idea  of 
chriitian  perfection.  Let  us  do  this,  dif- 
claiming,  after  all,  any  merits  of  our  own  j 
and  not  rrufting  in  outward  obfervances  j  but 
trufting  in  the  merits  of  Chrift  to  make  up 
our  deficiencies  ;  and  we  need  not  fear  our 
acceptance  with  God.  Gilp'm* 

§  6 1 .     Of  the  Scriptures,  as  tie  Rule  cf  Life. 

As  you  advance  in  years  and  underftand- 
ing,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  examine  for 
yourfelf  the  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  you  will  be  convinced,  on  ra- 
tional grounds,  of  its  divine  authority.  At 
prefent,  fuch  enquiries  would  demand  more 
iludy,  and  greater  powers  of  reafoning,  than 
your  age  admits  of.  It  is  your  part,  there- 
fore, till  you  are  capable  of  underitanding  the 
proofs,  to  believe  your  parents  and  teachers, 
that  the  holy  Scriptines  are  writings  inipjred 


by  God,  containing  a  true  hiftory  of  facts,  in 
which  we  are  deeply  concerned — a.  true  recital 
of  the  laws  given  by  God  to  Moles,  and  of 
the  precepts  of  our  blefied  Lord  and  Saviour, 
delivered  from  his  own  mouth  to  his  diiciples, 
and  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  edify- 
ing epiftles  of  his  apoltles — who  were  men 
chofen  from  amongft  thofe  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  converting  with  our  Lord,  to  bear 
witnefs  of  his  miracles  and  rdurrection — and 
who,  after  his  afcention,  were  aiTifted  and  in- 
fpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  facred  vo- 
lume mult  be  the  rule  of  your  life.  In  it  you 
will  find  all  truths  neceflary  to  be  believed  ; 
and  plain  and  eafy  directions  for  the  practice 
of  every  duty.  Your  Bible,  then,  mutt  be 
your  chief  ftudy  and  delight :  but,  as  it  con- 
tains many  various  kinds  of  writing — fome 
parts  obfcure  and  difficult  of  interpretation, 
others  plain  ?nd  intelligible  to  the  meanelt  ca- 
pacity— I  would  chiefly  recommend  to  your 
frequent  perufal  fuch  parts  of  the  facred  writ- 
ings as  are  moft  adapted  to  your  underftand- 
ing,  and  moft  neceflary  for  your  inttructioij. 
Our  Saviour's  precepts  were  fpoken  to  the 
common  people  amongft  the  Jews  ;  and  were 
therefore  given  in  a  manner  eafy  to  be  under- 
ftood,  and  equally  ftriking  and  inftructive  to 
the  learned  and  unlearned:  for  the  moil  ig- 
norant may  comprehend  them,  whilft  the  wifeft 
muft  be  charmed  and  awed  by  the  beautiful 
and  majeftic  iimplicity  with  which  they  are 
exprefled.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  Ten 
Commandments,  delivered  by  God  to  Mo- 
fes ;  which,  as  they  were  defigned  for  ur,i- 
verfal  laws,  are  worded  in  the  moft  concife 
and  fimple  manner,  yet  with  a  majefty  which 
commands  our  ittmoft  reverence. 

I  think  you  will  receive  great  pleafufe,  as 
well  as  improvement,  from  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Teftamuit — provided  you 

read 
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react  them  as  an  hiftory,  in  a  regular  courfe, 
ami  keep  the  thread  of  it  in  your  mind  as  you 
go  on.  I  know  of  none,  true  or  fictitious, 
that  is  equally  wonderful,  intereiting,  and  af- 
ie&ing  i  or  that  is  told  in  fo  ihort  and  fimple 
a  manner  as  this,  which  is,  of  all  hiilbries, 
the  moft  authentic. 

I  (hall  give  you  fome  brief  directions,  con- 
cerning the  method  and  courfe  I  wifh  you  to 
purfue,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  May 
you  be  enabled  to  make  the  belt  ufe  of  this 
moft  precious  gift  of  God — this  facred  trea- 
fure  of  knowledge  ! — May  you  read  the  Bi- 
ble, not  as  a  tafk,  nor  as  the  dull  employment 
of  that  day  only,  in  which  you  are  forbidden 
more  lively  entertainments — but  with  a  fin- 
Gere  and  ardent  deiire  of  inftruclion  :  with 
tli at  love  and  delight  in  God's  word,  which 
the  holy  Pfalmiit  fo  pathetically  felt  and  de- 
icribed,  and  which  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  loving  God  and  virtue  !  Though  I  apeak 
this  of  the  Bible  in  geiunil,  I  would  not  be 
underllood  to  mean,  that  every  part  of  the  vo- 
lume is  equally  intcrelVmg.  1  have  already 
laid  that  it  confuts  of  various  matter,  and 
various  kinds  of  books,  which  muft  be  read 
•with  different  views  and  fentiments.  The 
having  fome  general  notion  of  what  you  are 
to  exrect  from  each  book,  may  poflibly  help 
you  to  underftand  them,  and  <will  heighten 
your  relifh  of  them.  I  fhall  treat  you  as  if 
vou  were  perfectly  new  to  the  whole  j  for  fo 
I  wiih  you  to  conlider  yourfelf ;  becaufe  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  children  ufually 
read  the  Bible,  are  very  ill  calculated  to  make 
them  really  acquainted  with  it ;  and  too  many 
people,  who  have  read  it  thus,  without  under- 
Handing  it,  in  their  youth,  fatisfy  themfelves 
that  they  know*  enough  of  it,  and  never  af- 
terwards ftudy  it  with  attention,  when  they 
come  to  a  maturer  age. 


If  the  feelings  of  your  heart,  whilft  you 
read,  correspond  with  thole  of  mine,  whilft 
I  write,  I  mall  not  be  without  the  advantage 
of  your  partial  affection,  to  give  weight  to  my 
advice  5  for,  believe  me,  my  heart  and  eyes 
overflow  with  tendernefs,  when  I  tell  you  how 
warm  and  earneft  my  prayers  are  for  your 
happinefs  here  and  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Cbapone. 

§  6 z.     OfGenefis. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  fome  fhort 
fketches  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  different 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  courfe  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  read. 

The  firft  book,  Genefis,  contains  the  moft 
grand,  and,  to  us,  the  mqft  interelling  events, 
that  ever  happened  in  the  univerfe :  —  The 
creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man  : — The  de- 
plorable fall  of  man,  from  his  firft  itate  of 
excellence  and  biifs,  to  the  diftreffed  condition 
in  which  we  fee  all  his  defcendants  continue  : 
— The  fentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adam, 
and  on  all  his  race — with  the  reviving  promife 
of  that  deliverance  which  has  iince  been 
wrought  for  us  by  our  blefled  Saviour  : — The 
account  of  the  early  ftate  of  the  world  : — Of 
the  univerfal  deluge  : — The  diviiion  of  man- 
kind into  different  nations  and  languages  :— 
The  ilory  of  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the 
Jewifh  people;  whofe  unfhaken  faith  and 
obedience,  under  the  fevereft  trial  human  na- 
ture could  fuftain,  obtained  fuch  favour  in  the 
fight  of  God,  that  he  vouchfafed  to  ftyle  him 
hfs  friend,  and  promiied  to  make  of  his  poi- 
terity  a  great  nation,  and  that  in  his  feed — 
that  is,  in  one  of  his  defcendants — all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  mould  be  blefled. 
This,  you  will  eafiJy  fee,  refers  to  the  Mcf- 
fiah,  who  was  to  be  the  bleflTmg  and  deliver- 
ance of  all  nations.— It  is  amazing  that  the 
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Jcjws,  pofleffing  this  prophecy,  among  many 
,  fhould  have  Uen  So  blinded  by  preju- 
dice, as  to  have  expected,  from  this  great  per- 
ibnage,  only  a  temporal  deliverance  of  their 
own  nation  from  the  fubje&ion  to  which  they 
were  reduced  under  the  Romans  :   It  is  equally 
amazing,  that  fome   Chriilians  ihould,   even 
now,  confine  the  blefled  effects  of  his  appear- 
ance upon  earth,  to  this  or  that  particular  feet 
or  profeilion,  when  he  is  fo  clearly  and  em- 
phatically deicribed  as  the  Saviour  of  the  whole 
world. — The  ftory  of  Abraham's  proceeding  | 
to  facrifice  his  only  fon,  at  the  command  of  j 
God,  is  affecting  in  the  higheit  degree ;  and  ! 
lets  forth  a  pattern  of  unlimited   reiignation,  j 
.that  every  oneoAight  to  imitate,  in  thofe  trials  j 
of  obedience  under  temptation,  or  of  acquief- 
cence  under  afflicting  difpen Cations,  which  fall 
to  their  lot.     Of  this  we  may  be  allured,  that 
our  trials  will  be  always   proportioned  to  the 
powers  afforded  us  :    if  we   have  not  Abra-  j 
itrength  of  mind,   neither  mall  we  be  | 
called  upon  to  lift  the  bloody  knife  againft  ! 
the  bofom  of  an  only  child  j  but  if  the  al-  I 
mighty  arm  Should  be  lifted  up  againft  him,  I 
we  muii  be  ready  to  refign  him,  and  all  we 
hold  dear,  to  the  divine  will. — This  action  of 
Abraham  has  been  cenfured  by  fome,  who  do 
not  attend  to  the  distinction  between  obedience  j 
to  a  fpeciai  command,  and  the  deteftably  cruel  i 
Sacrifices  of  the  Heathens,  who  fometimes  vo- 
luntarily, and  without  any  divine  injunctions,  ! 
offered  up  their  own  children,  under  the  no- 
tion of  appealing  the  anger  of  their  gods.    An 
.abSolute  command  from  God  himfelf — as  in 
the  cafe  of  Abraham — entirely  alters  the  mo- 
ral nature  of  the  action  ;  Since  he,  and  he  only, 
has  a  perfect  right  over  the  lives  of  his  .crea- 
tures, and  may  appoint  whom  he  will,  either 
angel  or  man,  to  be  his  instrument  of  deitruc- 
tion.     That  it  was  really  the  voice  of  God 


which  pronounced  the  command,  and  not  a 
deluSiort)  might  be  made  certain  to  Abraham's 
mind,  by  means  we  clo  not  comprehend,  but 
which  we  know  to  be  within  the  power  of  him 
who  made  our  fouls  as  well  as  bodies,  and  who 
can  controu I  and  direct  every  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  :  anil  we  may  be  allured,  that  if 
he  was  pleated  to  reveal  himfelf  fo  miracu- 
louily,  he  would  not  leave  a  pofiibility  of 
doubting  whether  it  was  a  real  or  an  imaginary- 
revelation.  Thus  the  facrifice  of  Abraham 
appears  to  be  clear  of  all  Superftition  :  and 
remains  the  nobleft  inftance  of  religious  faith 
and  fubmiiTion  that  was  ever  given  by  a  mere 
man  :  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  blefiings 
beftowed  on  him  for  it  fhould  have  been  ex- 
tended to  his  pofterity.— -This  book  proceeds 
with  the  hiftory  of  Ifaac,  which  becomes  very 
intertfting  to  us,  from  the  touching  fcene  I 
have  mentioned — and  ftill  rnore  fo,  if  we  con- 
fider  h'.m  as  the  type  of  our  Saviour.  It  re- 
counts his  marriage  with  Rebecca — the  birth 
and  hiftory  of  his  two  fons,  Jacob,  the  father 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  Efati,  the  father  of 
the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans — the  exquifitely 
affecting  ftory  of  Jofeph  and  his  brethren — 
and  of  his  transplanting  the  Ifraelites  into 
Egypt,  who  there  multiplied  to  a  great  nation. 

Mrs.  Cbapone. 
§  63.     Of  Exodus. 

In  Exodus,  you  read  of  a  feries  of  wonders, 
wrought  by  the  Almighty  to  refcue  the  op- 
p  retted  Israelites  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  Egyptians,  who,  having  firi't  received  them 
as  gueits,  by  degrees  reduced  them  to  a  itate 
of  llavery.  By  the  molt  peculiar  mercies  and 
exertions  in  their  favour,  God  prepared  his 
choSen  people  to  receive,  with  reverent  and 
obedient  hearts,  the  Solemn  reftirution  of  thoSe 
primitive  laws,  which  pwbably  he  had  re- 
vealed 
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vealed  to  Adam  and  his  immediate  defcend- 
ants,  or  which,  at  leaft,  he  had  made  known 
by  the  dictates  of  conicsence  5  but  which  time, 
and  the  degeneracy  cf  mankind,  had  much 
ob  feu  red.  This  important  revelation  was 
made  to  them  in  the  Wiidernefs  of"  Sinah  j 
there,  arlembled  before  the  burning  mountain, 
(unrounded  "  with  blacknefs,  and  darknefs, 
and  temped,"  they  heard  the  awful  voice  of 
God  pronounce  the  eternal  law,  imprefling  it 
on  their  hearts  with  circumftances  of  terror, 
but  without  thofe  encouragements,  and  thofe 
excellent  promi&s,  which  were  afterwards  of- 
fered to  mankind  by  Jsfus  Chrift.  Thus  were 
the  great  laws  of  morality  reftored  to  the  Jews, 
and  through  them  transmitted  to  other  na- 
tions ;  and  by  that  means  a  great  redraint  was 
oppofed  to  the  torrent  of  vice  and  impiety, 
which  began  to  prevail  over  the  world. 

To  thofe  moral  precepts,  which  are  of  per- 
petual and  univerial  obligation,  were  fuper- 
added,  by  the  minidration  of  Mofes,  many 
peculiar  inftitutions,  wifely  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent ends — either  to  fix  the  memory  of  thole 
pad  deliverances,  which  were  figurative  of  a 
future  and  far  greater  falvation — to  place  in- 
violable barriers  between  the  Jews  and  the 
idolatrous  nations  by  whom  they  were  fur- 
rounded — or,  to  be  the  civil  law  by  which  the 
community  was  to  be  governed. 

To  condu6l  this  feries  of  events,  and  to 
eftablifh  thefe  laws  with  his  people,  God  raifecl 
up  that  great  prophet  Mofes,  whofe  faith  and 
piety  enabled  him  to  undertake  and  execute 
the  moft  arduous  enterprises  ;  and  to  purfue, 
with  unabated  zeal,  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  this  ge- 
nerous ardour  ftiil  prevailed :  his  laft  mo- 
ments were  employed  in  fervent  prayers  for 
their  profperity,  and  m  rapturous  gratitude 
for  the  glimpie  vouchsafed  him  of  a  Saviour, 


far  greater  than  himfelf,  whom  God 'would 
one  day  rrufe  up  to  his  people. 

Thus  did  Mofes,  by  the  excellency  of  his 
faith,  obtain  a  glorious  pre-eminence  among 
the  faints  and  prophets  i a  heaven  ;  while,  on 
earth,  he  will  be  ever  revered  as  the  mil  of 
thofe  benefaclors  to  mankind,  whole  labours 
for  the  public  good  have  endeared  their  me- 
mory to  all  ages.  Mrs,  Cbapone. 

§  64..     Of  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy. 

The  next  book  is  Leviticus,  which  contains 
little  beiides  the  laws  for  the  peculiar  ritual 
obfervance  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  affords 
no  great  inftruftion  to  us  now  :  you  may  pafs 
it  over  entirely — and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  you 
may  omit  the  fird  eight  chapters  of  Numbers. 
The  reft  of  Numbers  is  chiefly  a  continuation 
of  the  hiftory,  with  fome  ritual  laws. 

In  Deuteronomy,  Mofes  makes  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  foregoing  hiftory,  with  zealous 
exhortations  to  the  people,  faithfully  to  wor- 
ftiip  and  obey  that  God,  who  had  worked  fuch 
amazing  wonders  for  them  :  he  promifes  them 
the  nobleft  temporal  blelTmgs,  if  they  prove 
obedient  j  and  adds  the  molt  awful  and  drik- 
ing  denunciations  againd  them,  if  they  rebel, 
or  forfake  the  true  God.  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fanftions  of  the  Mofaic  law 
were  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  :  thofe 
of  the  New  Teftament  are  eternal ;  thefe  laft, 
as  they  are  fo  infinitely  more  forcible  than  the 
firft,  were  referved  for  the  laft,  beft  gift  to 
mankind — and  were  revealed  by  the  Median, 
in  the  fulleft  and  cleared  manner.  Mofes,  in 
this  book,  direcls  the  method  in  which  the 
Ifraelites  were  to  deal  with  the  feven  nations, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  punifh  for  their 
profligacy  and  idolatry,  and  whofe  land  they 
were  to  poffefs,  when  they  had  driven  out  the 
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old  inhabitants.  He  gives  them  excellent 
laws,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  which  were 
ever  after  the  ttanding  municipal  laws  of  that 
people. — This  book  concludes  with  Mofes's 
fong  and  death.  Mrs.  Cbapone. 

§65.     Ofjcjbua. 

The  book  of  Jofh.ua  contains  the  conquefts 
of  the  Israelites  over  the  feven  nations,  and 
their  eftablifhment  in  the  promised  land. — 
Their  treatment  of  thefe  conquered  nations 
muft  appear  to  you  very  cruel  and  unjuft,  if 
you  conh'der  it  as  their  own  act,  unauthorifed 
by  a  pofitive  command  :  but  they  had  the  moil 
ablblute  injunctions,  not  to  fpare  thcfe  cor- 
rupt people — "  to  make  no  covenant  with 
them,  nor-  ihew  mercy  to  thern,  but  utterly  to 
deltroy  them  :  " — and  the  reafon  is  given, — 
"  left  they  mould  turn  away  the  Ifraelites 
from  following  the  Lord,  that  they  might 
ferve  other  gods."  The  children  of  Ifrael  are 
to  be  considered  as  inftruments,  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  to  punilh  thofe,  whofe  idolatry  and 
wickedntfs  had  defervedly  brought  deftruction 
on  them  :  this  example,  therefore,  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  cruelty,  or  bring  any  im- 
putation on  the  character  of  the  Jews.  With 
regard  to  other  cities,  which  did  not  belong 
to  thefe  feven  nations,  they  were  directed  to 
.deal  with  them  according  to  the  common  law 
of  arms  at  that  time.  If  the  city  fubmitted, 
it  became  tributary,  and  the  people  were 
fpared  ;  if  it  refilled,  the  men  were  to  be  flain, 
-but  the  women  and  children  faved.  Yet, 
though  the  crime  of  cruelty  cannot  be  juftly 
laid  to  their  charge  on  this  occafion,  you  will 
obferve,  in  the  courfe  of  their  hiftory,  many 
things  recorded  of  them,  very  different  from 
what  you  would  expect  from  the  chofen  people 
of  God,  if  you  fuppofcd  them  felected  on  ac- 
count «f  their  own  merit :  their  national  cha- 


racter was  by  no  means  amiable ;  and  we  are 
repeatedly  told,  that  they  were  not  chofen  for 
their  fupcrior  righteoufnefs — *'  for  they  were 
a  It  iff-  necked  people,  and  provoked  the  Lord 
with  their  rebellions  from  the  day  they  left 
Egypt." — :"  You  have  been  rebellious  againft 
the  Lord/1  fays  Moles,  "  from  the  day  that 
I  knew  you." — And  he  vehemently  exhorts 
them,  not  to  flatter  themfelves  that  their  fuc- 
ceis  was,  in  any  degree,  owing  to  their  own 
merits.  They  were  appointed  to  be  the 
Jcourge  of  other  nations,  whofe  crimes  rendered 
them  fit  objects  of  divine  chattifement.  For 
the  fake  of  righteous  Abraham,  their  founder* 
and  perhaps  for  many  other  wife  reaibns,  un- 
difcovered  to  us,  they  were  felecteci  from  a 
j  world  over-run  with  idolatry,  to  preferve  upoa 
1  earth  the  pure  worfhip  of  the  one  only  God> 
!  and  to  be  honoured  with  the  birth  of  the  Mef- 
fiah  amongft  them.  For  this  end  they  were 
precluded,  by  divine  command,  from  mixing 
with  any  other  people,  and  defended  by  a  great 
number  of  peculiar  rites  and  obfervances,  from 
falling  into  the  corrupt  worfliip  practifed  by 
their  neighbours.  Ibid. 

§66.     Of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 

The  book  of  Judges,  in  which  you  will  find 
the  affecting  ftories  of  Snmpfon  and  Jephtha* 
carries  on  the  hiltory  from  the  Death  of  Jo- 
fhua,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but 
the  facts  are  not  told  in  the  times  in  which 
they  happened,  which  makes  fome  confufion ; 
and  it  will  be  necefTary  to  confultthe  marginal 
dates  and  notes,  as  well  as  the  index,  in  order 
to  get  any  clear  idea  of  the  fucccffion  of  events 
during  that  period. 

The  hiftory  then  proceeds  regularly  thrcurh 
the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  thofe  of  Kings  j 
nothing  can  be  more  interefting  and  entertain- 
ing than  the  reigns  of  Saul,  David,  and  So- 
F  lomon : 
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lomon :  but,  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  ion  Re- 
hoboam,  and  became  a  feparate  kingdom, 
you  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  underftanding 
diftinflly  the  hiftories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Ifrael  and  Judah,  which  are  blended  together  j 
and  by  the  likenefs  of  the  names,  and  other 
particulars,  will  be  apt  to  confound  your 
mind,  without  great  attention  to  the  different 
threads  thus  carried  on  together:  the  index 
here  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  you.  The  fecond 
book  of  Kings  concludes  with  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  588  years  before  Chrift — till  which 
time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  defcended 
uninterruptedly  in  the  line  of  David. 

Mrs.  Chapone. 

§  67.     Of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiab,  and 
EJIher. 

The  firft  book  of  Chronicles  begins  with  a 
genealogy  from  Adam,  through  all  the  tribes 
of  Ifrael  and  Judah  ;  and  the  remainder  is  the 
fame  hiftory  which  is  contained  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  with  little  or  no  variation,  till 
the  feparation  of  the  ten  tribes.  From  that 
period,  it  proceeds  witli  the  hiftory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  alone,  and  gives  therefore 
a  more  regular  and  clear  account  of  the 
affairs  of  Judah  than  the  book  of  Kings. 
You  may  pafs  over  the  firft  book  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  the  nine  firft  chapters  of  the  fecond 
book;  but,  by  all  means,  read  the  remaining 
chapters,  as  they  will  give  you  more  clear  and 
diftincl  ideas  of  the  hiftory  of  Judah,  than 
that  you  read  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings. 
Th*  fecond  of  Chronicles  ends,  like  the  fe- 
cond  of  Kings,  with  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
You  muft  purfue  the  hiftory  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  return  of 
fome  of  the  Jews  on  the  edicl  of  Cyrui,  and 
4f  the  rebuilding  die  Lord's  tempi*. 


Nehemiah  carries  on  the  hiftory  for  about 
twelve  years,  when  he  himfelf  was  governor 
ot  Jerufalem,  with  authority  to  rebuild  th* 
walls,  &c. 

The  ftory  of  Efther  is  prior  in  time  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  as  you  will  fee 
by  the  marginal  dates ;  however,  as  it  hap- 
pened during  the  feventy  years  captivity,  and 
is  a  kind  of  epifode,  it  may  be  read  in  its  own 
place. 

This  is  the  laft  of  the  canonical  books  that 
is  properly  hiftorical;  and  I  would  therefore 
advife,  that  you  pafs  over  what  follows,  till 
you  have  continued  the  hiftory  through  the 
apocryphal  books.  Ibid. 

§  68.     Of  Job. 

The  ftory  of  Job  is  probably  very  ancient, 
tbougfa  that  is  a  point  upon  which  learned 
men  have  differed  :  it  is  dated,  however,  1510 
years  before  Chrift  :  I  believe  it  is  uncertain  by 
whom  it  was  written  :   many  parts  of  it  are 
obi  cure  ;  but  it  is  well  worth  ftudying,  for 
:  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  poetry,  and  for  the 
noble  and  fublime  devotion  it  contains.     The 
fubje6l  of  the  clifpute  between  Job  and   his 
pretended  friends  feems   to  be,  whether  the 
Providence  of  God  di (tributes   the    rewards 
and  punilhments  of  this  life  in  exa£t  propor- 
tion to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  each  individual. 
His   antagonifts  fuppofe    that   it    does ;  and 
therefore  infer,  from  Job's  uncommon  cala- 
mities,   that,    notwithftanding   his    apparent 
righteoufnefs,  he  was  in  reality  a   grievous 
iinner.     They  aggravate  his  fuppofed  guilt, 
by  the  imputation  of  hypocrify,  and  call  upon 
him   to   confefs  it,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
juftice  of  his  punifhment.      Job    afierts  his 
own  innocence  and  virtue  in  the  moft  pathetic 
manner,  yet  does  not  prefume  to  accufe  the 
Supreme  .Being  of  injuftice,     Elijiu  attempts 
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to  arbitrate  the  matter,  by  allcdging  the  im- 
poflibility  that  fo  frail  and  ignorant  a  creature 
as  man  fhould  comprehend  the  ways  of  the  ' 
Almighty  j  and  therefore  condemns  the  un- 
juft  and  cruel  inference  the  three  friends  had 
drawn  from  the  fufferings  of  Job.  He  alfo 
blames  Job  for  the  prefumption  of  acquitting 
himlelf  of  all  iniquity,  fince  the  belt  of  men 
are  not  pure  in  the  fight  of  God — but  'all 
have  fomething  to  repent  of;  and  he  advifes 
him  to  make  this  ufe  of  his  afflictions.  At 
laft,  by  a  bold  figure  of  poetry,  the  Supreme 
Being  himfelf  is  introduced,  fpeaking  from 
the  whirlwind,  and  filencing  them  all  by  the 
moft  fublime  difplay  of  his  own  power,  mag- 
nificence, and  wifdom,  and  of  the  compa- 
rative littlenefs  and  ignorance  of  man. — This 
indeed  is  the  only  conclufion  of  the  argument, 
which  could  be  drawn  at  a  time  when  iife  and 
immortality  were  not  yet  brought  to  light. 
A  future  retribution  is  the  only  fatisfactory 
folution  of  the  difficulty  arifmg  from  the  fuf- 
ferings of  good  people  in  this  life. 

Mrs.  Cbapone. 

§  69.     Of  the  Pfalms. 

Next  follow  the  Plalms,  with  which  you 
cannot  be  too  converfant.  If  you  have  any 
tafte,  either  for  poetry  or  devotion,  they  will 
be  your  delight,  and  will  afford  you  a  con- 
tinual feaft.  The  bible  tranflation  is  far  bet- 
ter than  that  ufed  in  the  common -prayer  book, 
and  will  often  give  you  the  fenfe,  when  the 
other  is  obicure.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  fcripture,  you  muft  be  care- 
ful always  to  confult  the  margin,  which  gives 
you  the  corrections  made  fince  the  lalt  tranfla- 
tion, and  it  is  generally  preferable  to  the 
words  of  the  text.  I  would  wifli  you  to  fe- 
lecl  fome  of  the  Pfalms  that  pleafe  you  beft, 
and  get  them  by  heart ;  or,  at  lealt,  make 


yourfelf  mafter  of  the  fentiments  contained  in 
them.  Dr.  Delany's  Life  of  David  will  mew 
you  the  occafions  on  which  feveral  of  them 
were  compofed,  which  add  much  to  their 
beauty  and  propriety  ;  and  by  comparing  them 
with  the  events  of  David's  life,  you  will 
greatly  enhance  your  pleafure  in  them.  Ne- 
ver did  the  fpirit  of  true  piety  breathe  more 
ftrongly  than  in  thefe  divine  fpngs  :  which, 
being  added  to  a  rich  vein  of  poetry,  makes 
them  more  captivating  to  my  heart  and  ima- 
gination, than  any  thing  I  ever  read.  You 
will  confider  how  great  difadvantages  any 
poem  muft  fuftain  from  being  rendered  li- 
terally into  profe,  and  thcri  imagine  how  beau- 
tiful thefe  muft  be  in  the  original.  May  you 
be  enabled,  by  reading  them  frequently,  to 
trans fufe  into  your  own  bread  that  holy  flame 
which  infpired  the  writer ! — to  delight  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  his  laws,  like  the  Pfalmift— 
to  rejoice  in  him  always,  and  to  think  "  one 
day  in  his  courts  better  than  a  thoufand  !"— 
But  may  you  efcape  the  heart-piercing  forrow 
of  fuch  repentance  as  that  cf  David  —  by 
avoiding  fin,  which  rmmbled  this  unhappy 
king  to  the  duft — and  which  coft  him  fuch 
bitter  anguifh,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  read  of 
without  being  moved !  Not  all  the  pleafures 
of  the  moft  profperous  finners  would  counter- 
balance the  hundredth  part  of  thofe  fenfations 
defcribed  in  his  penitential  Pfalms — and  which 
mult  be  the  portion  of  every  man,  who  has 
fallen  from  a  religious  ftate  into  fuch  crimes, 
when  once  he  recovers  a  fenfe  of  religion 
and  virtue,  and  is  brought  to  a  real  hatred 
of  fin.  However  available  fuch  repentance 
may  be  to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the 
foul  after  death,  it  is  a  ftate  of  fuch  exquifite 
fuffering  here,  that  one  cannot  be  enough 
furprized  at  the  folly  of  thofe,  who  indulge 
fin,  with  the  hope  of  living  to  jirnke  their 
F  *  ueact 
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peace,  with  God  by  repentance.  Happy  are 
they  who  preferve  their  inpocence  uniullied 
bv  any  great  or  wilful  crimes,  an'd  who  have 
only  the  common  failings  of  humanity  to  re- 
pent of  j  thefe  are  Sufficiently  mortifying  to  a 
heart  deeply  fmitten  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  with  the  defire  of  perfection.  —  There  are 
many  very  ftriking  prophecies  of  the  Mefliah 
in  thefe  divine  fongs,  particularly  in  Pialm 
xxii.  —  fueh  may  be  found  fcattered  up  and 
down  almoft  throughout  the  Old  Teftamcnt. 
To  bear  teftimony  to  him,  is  the  great  and 
ultimate  end  for  which  the  fpirit  of  prophecy 
was  beftowed  on  the  facred  writers  ;  —  but  this 
will  appear  more  phu'nly  to  you,  when  you 
enter  on  the  ftudy  of  prophecy,  which  you  are 
sow  much  too  young  to  Undertake. 

Mrs.  Chapcne. 


§  70.    Of  the  Proverbs,  Ecchfiafie<y 
Song,  the  Prophecies,  and  Apocrypha. 

The  Proverbs  and  Ecclefiaftes  are  rich 
ftores  of  wifdom,  from  which  I  wifti  you  to 
adopt  fuch  maxims  as  nr.iy  be  of  infinite  u{i: 
both  to  your  temporal  and  eternal  intereft. 
But  detached  fentences  are  a  kind  of  reading 
not  proper  to  be  continued  long  at  a  time  ;  a 
few  of  tiiem,  well  choicn  and  digefted,  will  do 
you  much  more  fervice,  than  to  read  half 
a  dozen  chapters  together.  In  this  refytcl, 
they  are  direclly  oppoiite  to  the  hiftorical 
bocks,  which,  if  not  read  in  continuation,  can 
hardly  be  underftood,  or  retained  to  any  pur- 
pole. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  fine  poem  —  but 
its  myftical  reference  to  religion  lies  too  deep 
fur  a  common  underftanding  :  if  you  read 
it,  therefore,  it  will  be  rather  as  matter  of 
cwiohty  than  of  edification. 

Next  follow  the  Prophecies  ;  which  'though 
highly  deferving  the  greateft  attention  and 


ftudy,  I  think  you  had  better  omit  for  fome 
years,  and  then  read  them  with  a  good  expo . 
fition,  as  they  are  much  too  difficult  for 
you  to  understand  without  afliftance.  Dr, 
Newton  on  the  prophecies  will  help  you  much, 
whenever  you  undertake  this  ftudy— which 
you  mould  by  all  means  do,  when  your  un- 
derftandmg  is  ripe  enough ;  beeauie  one  of 
the  main  proofs  of  our  religion  refts  on 
th:'  teitimony  of  the  prophecies  j  and  they  arc 
very  frequently  quoted,  and  referred  to,  in 
the  New  Teftament  j  befides,  the  fublimity  of 
the  language  and  ientiments,  through  all  the 
difadvantages  of  antiquity  and  tranllation, 
muft,  in  very  many  paflages,  ftrike  every 
perfon  of  tafte ;  and  the  excellent  moral  ami 
religious  precepts  found  in  them  mult  be  uie- 
f  ul  to  all. 

Though  I  have  fpoken  of  thefe  books  in 
the  order  in  which  they  ftand,  I  repeat,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  read  in  that  order — but 
that  the  thread  of  the  hiftory  is  to  be  piarfued, 
from  Nehemiah  to  the  firft  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, in  the  Apocrypha  j  taking  care  to  ob- 
ferve  the  chronology  regularly,  by  referring 
to  the  index,  which  fupplies  the  deficiencies  of 
this  hiftory  from  Jofephus's  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews.  The  firft  of  Maccabees  carries 
on  the  iiory  till  within  195  years  of  our 
Lord's  circumcifion  :  the  fecond  book  is  the 
fame  narrative,  written  by  a  different  hand, 
and  does  not  bring  the  hiftory  fo  forward  as 
the  firft  ;  f'o  that  it  may  be  entirely  omitted, 
unleis  you  have  the  curio fity  to  read  fome  par- 
ticulars of  the  heroic  conftancy  of  the  Jews, 
under  the  tortures  inflifted  by  their  heathen 
conquerors,  with  a  few  other  things  not  men- 
tioned in  the  firft  book. 

You  rm:ft  then  connect  the  hiftory  by  the 
help  of  the  index,  which  will  give  you  brief 
heads  of  the  changes  that  happened  in  the 
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ftate  of  the  Jews,  from  this  time  till  the  birth 
of  the  Meluah. 

The  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  though 
cot  admitted  as  of  t'acrcd  authority,  have  many 
things  well  worth  your  attention  :  particu- 
larly the  admirable  book  called  Eccletiatticus, 
and  the  book  of  Wifdorn.  But,  in  the  courie 
of  reading  which  I  advife,  thde  mull  be 
omitted  till  after  you  have  gone  through  the 
Goi'pels  and  Acts,  that  you  may  not  lofe 
the  hiilorical  thread.  Mrs.  Cbapone. 

§71.  Of  the  New  TeJIament,  ivbich  is  con- 
Jiantty  to  be  referred  to,  as  the  Rule  and  Di- 
rection of  cur  moral  Condittl. 

•  We  come  now  to  that  part  of  fcripture, 
which  is  the  molt  important  of  all,  and  which 
you  mult  make  your  conftant  lludy,  not  only 
till  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it, 
but  all  your  life  long  ;  becauie,  how  often 
fbcver  repeated,  it  is  impoflibie  to  read  the 
life  and  death  of  our  bleiled  Saviour,  without 
renewing  auid  increafing  in  our  hearts  that 
love  and  reverence,  and  gratitude  towards 
him,  which  is  fo  juftly  due  for  all  he  did  and 
iuftered  for  us  !  Every  word  that  fell  from  his 
lips  is  more  precious  than  all  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  j  for  his  "  are  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life  !"  They  mull  therefore  be  laid  up  in 
your  heart,  and  conftanily  referred  to,  on 
all  occafions,  as  the  rule  and  direction  of  all 
your  actions  ;  particularly  thole  very  compre- 
henlive  moral  precepts  he  has  gracicuflv  left 
with  us,  which  can  never  fail  to  direct  us 
,  if  fairly  and  hon^Uy  applied  :  fuch  as, 
tl  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  ftiouid  do 
undo  you,  even  fo  do  unto  them." — There 
is  no  occafion,  great  or  i'mall,  on  which 
you  may  not  fafely  apply  this  rule  for  the 
direction  of  your  con  duel  :  and,  whilft  your 
iivsiit  hone&ly  adheres  to  it,  you  can  never  be 


guilty  of  any  fort  of  injuftice  or  unkindnefs. 
The 'twxo  great  commandments,  which  contain 
the  fummary  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man,  are 
no  Icfs  eailly  retained,  and  made  a  ftandard 
by  which  to  judge  our  own  hearts — "  To 
loVe  the  lord  our  God,  with  ail  our  hearts, 
with  all  our  minds,  with  all  our  ftrength  ; 
and  our  neighbour  (or  fellow-creature)  as  our- 
felves."  "  Love  \vorketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bour." Therefore  if  you  have  true  benevo- 
lence, you  will  never  do  any  thing  injurious 
to  individuals,  or  to  ibciety.  Now,  all  crimes 
whatever  are  (in  their  remoter  confequencss 
at  leaft,  if  not  immediately  and  apparently)  in- 
jurious to  the  fociety  in  \\hich  we  live.  It  is 
impoffible  to  love  God  without  defiring  to 
pleak  him,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  re- 
ferable him  ;  therefore  the  love  of  God  muft 
lead  to  every  virtue  in  the  higheft  degree  j 
and,  we  may  be  Cure,  we  do  not  truly  love 
him,  if  we  content  ourfelves  with  avoiding 
flagrant  fins,  and  do  not  drive,  in  good 
earneft,  to  reach  the  greateft  degree  of  perfec- 
tion we  are  capable  of.  Thus  do  thefe  few 
words  direct  us  to  the  higheft  Chriftian  vir- 
tue. Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gofpel 
is  to  offer  us  every  help,  direction,  and  mo- 
tive, that  can  enable  xi.-;  to  attain  :hat  de- 
gree of  perfection  on  which  depends  our  eter- 
nal good.  ibid. 

§72.     Of  the  Example  fet  by  cur  Saviour, 
and  bis  Cbara&cr. 

What  an  example  is  let  before  us  in  our 
blelled  Mailer  !  How  is  his  whole  life,  frurn 
earlieft  youth,  dedicated  to  the  pwiuit  of  trti« 
wifdom,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  moil 
exalted  virtue  !  When  you  fee  him,  at  twelve 
years  of  a;>;e,  in  the  temple  amongil  the 
doctors,  heaving  them,  and  afking  them  quef- 
tions  on  the  iubject  of  religion,  and  afto- 
F  j  nifliing 
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uifhing  them  all  with  his  underftanding  and 

anfwers — you  will  lay,  perhaps, "  Weil 

<£  might  the  Son  of  God,  even  at  thofe  years, 
*'  be  far  wifer  than  the  aged ;  but,  can  a 
«{  mortal  child  emulate  fuch  heavenly  wifdom  ? 
*•  Can  fuch  a  pattern  be  propofed  to  my  imi- 
*f  tation  ?" — Yes,  certainly  ; — remember  that 
he  has  bequeathed  to  you  his  heavenly  wif- 
dom, as  far  as  concerns  your  own  good.  He 
has  left  you  fuch  declarations  of  his  will,  and 
of  the  confeqiiences  of  your  actions,  as  you 
are,  even  now,  fully  able  to  underftand,  if 
you  will  but  attend  to  them.  If,  then,  you 
will  imitate  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  if  you 
will  delight  in  gaining  information  and  im- 
provement; you  may  even  now  become  "  wife 
unto  falvation." — Unmoved  by  the  praife  he 
acquired  araongft  thefe  learned  men,  you  fee 
him  meekly  return  to  the  fubjeclion  of  a 
child,  under  thofe  who  appeared  to  be  his  pa- 
rents, though  he  was  in  reality  their  Lord : 
you  fee  him  return  to  live  with  them,  to  work 
for  them,  and  to  be  the  joy  and  iblace  of 
their  lives ;  till  the  time  came,  when  he 
was  to  enter  on  that  fcene  of  public  aolion, 
for  which  his  heavenly  Father  had  fent  him 
from  his  owrj  right  hand,  to  take  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  poor  carpenter's  fon.  What  a 
leffon  of  humility  is  this,  and  of  obedience  to 
parents ! — When,  having  received  the  glorious 
teftimony  from  heaven,  of  his  being  the  be- 
loved Son  of  the  Moft  High,  he  enters  on  his 
public  minirtry,  what  an  example  does  he  give 
us,  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  conftant  "be- 
nevolence! — how  are  all  his  hours  fpent  in 
doing  good  to  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men  ! — 
not  the  meaneft  finner  is  below  his  notice  : — 
to  reclaim  and  fave  them,  he  condefcends 
to  converfe  familiarly  with  the  moft  corrupt, 
as  well  as  the  moft  abject.  All  his  miracles 
are  wrought  to  benefit  mankind  :  not  one  to 
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punifn  and  airlift  them.     Tnftead  of  ufmg  the 

almighty   power,    which    accompanied   him, 

i  to  the  purpofe  of  exalting  himfelf,  and  tread- 

i  ing  down  his  enemies,  he  makes  no  other  ufc 

i  of  it  than  to  heal  and  to  fave. 

When  you  come  to  read  of  his  fufferings 
and  death,  the  ignominy  and  reproach,  the 
|  forrow  of  mind,  and  torment  of  body,  which 
I  he  fubmitted  to — when  yi.u  conlider  that  it 
j  was  all  for  our  fakes — "  that  by  his  ftripes 
we  are  healed" — and  by  his  death  we  are 
railed  from  deftruclion  to  everlatting  life—- 
what can  I  fay,  that  can  add  any  thing 
to  the  fenfations  you  muft  then  feel? — No 
power  of  language  can  make  the  fcene  more 
touching  than  it  appears  in  the  plain  and 
fimple  narrations  of  the  evangelifts.  The 
heart  that  is  unmoved  by  it,  can  be  fcarcely 
human  ;— but  the  emotions  of  tendernefs  and 
compunction,  which  almcft  every  one  feels  in 
reading  this  account,  will  be  of  no  avail, 
unlefs  applied  to  the  true  end — unlefs  it  in- 
fpires  you  with  a  fincere  and  warm  affecli-on 
towards  your  bleiTed  Lord — with  a  firm  refo- 
lution  to  obey  his  commands  j — to  be  his 
faithful  difciple — and  ever  to  renounce  and 
abhor  thofe  fins,  which  brought  mankind  un- 
der divine  condemnation,  and  from  which  we 
have  been  redeemed  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  Re- 
member that  the  title  of  Chriitian,  or  follower 
of  Chrift,  implies  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  holinefs  and  goodnefs.  As  our  motives 
to  virtue  are  ilronger  than  thofe  which  are 
afforded  to  th»  reft  of  mankind,  our  guilt 
will  be  proportionably  greater,  if  we  depart 
from  it. 

Our  Saviour  appears  to  have  had  three 
great  purpofes,  in  defending  from  his  glory, 
and  dwelling  amongft  men.  The  fh  ft,  to  teach 
them  true  virtue,  bofh  by  his  example  and 
precepts.  The  fccond,  to  give  them  the  moft 

forcible 
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forcible  motives  to  the  praftice  of  it,  by 
*<  bringing  lite  and  immortality  to  light;" 
by  (hewing  them  the  certainty  of  a  refurre&ion 
and  judgment,  and  the  abfolute  necefiity  of 
obedience  to  God's  laws.  -The  third,  to  fa- 
<rince  himielf  for  us,  to  obtain,  by  his  death, 
the  remiiiion  of  our  iins,  upon  our  repentance 
and  reformation,  and  the  power  of  bellow- 
ing on  his  fmcere  followers  the  ineftimable 
gift  of  immortal  happinefs.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

§  73.  A  comparative  View  of  the  Bleffed  and 
Curfed  at  the  Loft  Day,  and  the  Inference  to 
be  drawn  from  if, 

What  a  tremendous  fcene  of  the  laft  day 
does  the  gofpcl  place  before  our  eyes ! — 
of  that  day,  when  you  and  every  one  of 
us  Ikall  awake  from  the  grave,  and  behold  the 
Son  of  God,  on  his  glorious  tribunal,  at- 
tended by  millions  of  celeftial  beings,  of  whofe 
fuperior  excellence  we  can  now  form  no  ade- 
quate idea— when,  in  prefence  of  all  mankind, 
of  thofe  holy  angels,  and  of  the  great  Judge 
himfelf,  you  ran  it  give  an  account  of  your 
paft  life,  and  hear  your  final  doom,  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  and  which  mull 
determine  your  fate  to  all  eternity  ;  then  think 
—if  for  a  moment  you  can  bear  the  thought 
—what  will  be  the  defolation,  fhame,  and 
anguim,  of  thofe  wretched  fouls,  who  mall 

hear   thefe    dreadful    words  j "  Depart 

from  me,  ye  curled,  into  everlafting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angek."— Oh  1 — I 
cannot  lupport  even  the  idea  of  your  becoming 
one  of  thofe  undone,  loit  creatures  ! — I  trull 
in  God's  mercy,  that  you  will  make  a  better 
ufe  of  that  knowledge  of  his  will,  which 
he  has  vouchfafed  you,  and  of  thofe  amiable 
djfpofitions  he  has  given  you.  Let  us  there- 
fore turn  from  this  horrid,  this  infupportable 
View— and  rather  endeavour  to  imagine,  as 


far  as  is  poflible,  what  will  be  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  your  foul,  if  you  (hall  hear  our 
Heavenly  Judge  add  ids  you  in  thtie  tran- 
Iporting  words — "  Come,  thou  bleifed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." — Think, 
what  it  muft  be.,  to  become  an  object  of 
the  efteem  and  applaufe — not  only  of  all  man- 
kind aflembled  together — but  of  all  the  hoft 
of  heaven,  of  our  blelTed  Lord  himfelf — nay, 
of  his  and  our  Almighty  Father : — to  find 
your  frail  fiefh  changed,  in  a  moment,  into  a 
glorious  celeftial  body,  endowed  with  perfect 
beauty,  health,  and  agility: — to  find  your 
foul  cleanfed  from  all  its  faults,  and  infir- 
mities ;  exalted  to  the  pureft  and  nobleft  af- 
feftions ;  overflowing  with  divine  love  and 
rapturous  gratitude ! — to  have  your  under-, 
(landing  enlightened  and  refined ;  your  heart 
enlarged  and  purified  j  and  every  power  and 
difpoiition  of  mind  and  body  adapted  to  the 
higheft  reliih  of  virtue  and  happineis  ! — Thus 
accomplifhed,  to  be  admitted  into  the  fociety 
of  amiable  and  happy  beings,  all  united  in  the 
moft  perfecl  peace  and  friendfhip,  all  breathing 
nothing  hut  love  to  God,  and  to  each  other  $ — 
with  them  to  dwell  in  fcenes  more  delightful 
than  the  richeit  imagination  can  paint — free 
from  every  pain  and  care,  and  from  all  pojli- 
bility  of  change  or  fatiety  : — but,  above  all, 
to  enjoy  the  more  immediate  preft-nce  of  God 
himielf — to  be  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
his  adorable  perfections  in  a  high  degree, 
though  (till  far  fhort  of  their  infinity— to 
be  confcious  of  his  love  and  favour,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  light  of  his  countenance ! — But 
here  all  imagination  fails  : — we  can  form  no 
idea  of  that  blifs,  which  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  fuch  a  near  approach  to 
the  Source  of  all  beauty  and  all  good  :— 
we  muit  content  ourfclves  with  believing, 
£..  "  that 
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*c  that  it  is  what  mortal  eye  hath  not  feen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entereH  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  The  crown  of  all 
our  joys  will  be,  to  know  that  we  are  fecure  of 
poffeffing  them  for  ever — what  a  transporting 
idea  ! 

Can  you  reflect  on  all  thefe  things,  and  not  j 
feel  the  moft  earneft  longings  after  immortal!-  j 
ty  ? — Do  not  all  other  views  and  defires  ieem  j 
mean  and  trifling,  when  compared  with  this  ? 
-—And  does  not  your  inmoft  heart  refolve,  that 
this  mall  be  the  chief  and  conftant  object  of 
its  wifhes  and  purfuit,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  your  life  ? — If  you  are  notinfenfible 
to  thatdeiire  of  happinefs  which  feems  woven 
into  our  nature,  you  cannot  furely  be  unmoved 
by  the  profpecl  of  ftich  a  tranfcendant  degree 
of  it  j  and  that  continued  to  all  eternity — 
perhaps  continually  increafmg.  You  cannot 
but  dread  the  forfeiture  of  fuch  an  inheritance, 
as  the  moft  infupportable  evil  ! — Remember 
then — remember  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  it  can  be  obtained.  God  will  not  give 
to  vice,  to  careleflhefs,  or  (loth,  the  prize  he 
has  propofed  to  virtue.  You  have  every  help 
that  can  animate  your  endeavours  : — You 
have  written  laws  to  direct  you — the  example 
of  Chriil  and  his  difciples  to  encourage  you — 
the  moft  awakening  motives  to  engage  you — 
and  you  have  befides,  the  comfortable  pro- 
rniie  of  conftant  affiftance  from  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, if  you  diligently  and  fmcerely  pray  for  it. 
— O  !  let  not  all  this  mercy  be  loft  upon  you 
—but  give  your  attention  to  this  your  only 
important  concern,  and  accept,  with  profound 
gratitude,  the  ineftfmable  advantages  that  are 
thxis  affectionately  offered  you. 

Though  the  four  Goipels  are  each  of  them 
a  narration  of  the  life,  fayings,  and  death  of 
Chrift ;  yet  as  they  are  not  exactly  alike,  but 
fbme  circumftances  and  fayings,  omitted  in 


one,  are  recorded  in  another,  you  rrmft  make 
yourielf  perfectly  matter  of  them  all. 

The  A6ls  of  the  holy  Apoftles,  endowed 
with  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  authorized  by  their 
divine  Matter,  come  next  in  order  to  be  read. 
— Nothing  can  be  more  interefting  and  edi- 
fying, than  the  hittory  of  their  actions — of 
the  piety,  zeal,  and  courage,  with  which  they 
preached  the  glad  tidings  of  falvation  ;  and 
of  the  various  exertions,  of  the  wonderful 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  miflion. 

Mrs.  Chap  one. 

§  74..  Cbarafier  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Character  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  mira- 
culous converfion,  demand  your  particular 
attention  :  moft  of  the  apoftles  were  men  of 
low  birth  and  education ;  but  St.  Paul 
was  a  Roman  citizen  j  that  is,  he  poflefT- 
ed  tlit  privileges  annexed  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  high  diftinclion,  in  thofe  coun- 
tries that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
He  was  educated  amongft  the  moft  learned 
left  of  the  Jews,  and  by  one  of  their  principal 
doclors.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
eloquence,  as  appears  not  only  in  his  writings, 
but  in  feveral  (neeches  in  his  own  defence,' 
pronoxmced  before  governors  and  courts  of 
juftice,  when  he  was  called  to  account  for  the 
doctrines  he  taught.— He  feems  to  have  been 
of  an  uncommonly  warm  temper,  and  zealous 
in  whatever  religion  he  profeffed  :  this  zeal, 
before  his  converfion,  mewed  itfelf  in  the  moft 
unjufcifiable  actions,  by  furioufly  perfecting 
the  innocent  Christians  :  but,  tho'  his  actions 
were  bad,  we  may  be  fure  his  intentions  were 
good  ;  otherwife  we  mould  not  have  feen  a 
miracle  employed  to  convince  him  of  his  mif- 
takei  and  to  bring  him  into  the  right  way. 

Thii 
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xample  may  allure  us  of  the  mercy  of 
God  towards  miftaken  cont'ciences,  and  ought 
to  infpire  us  %vith  the  moft  enlarged  chanty 
and  good-will  towards  thole  whole  erroneous 
principles  miilead  their  conduct  :  inttead  of 
aiLiUinent  and  hatred  again  ft  their  perfons, 
we  ought  only  to  feel  an  active  wifh  of  aflift- 
ing  them  to  find  the  truth  j  lince  we  know 
not  whether,  if  convinced,  they  might  not 
prove,  like  St.  Paul,  chofen  veilels  to  promote 
the  honour  of  God,  and  of  true  religion.  It 
is  not  now  my  intention  to  enter  with  you 
into  any  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity;  otherwife  it  would  he  impoflible 
wholly  to  pafs  over  that,  which  ariies  from 
this  remarkable  converfion,  and  which  has 
been  fo  admirably  illuftrated  by  a  noble  writer, 
whofe  tract  on  this  fubject  is  in  every  body's 
hands.  Mrs.  Cbapone. 

§  75-  Of  the  Epijlles. 
Next  follow  the  Epiilks,  which  make  a 
very  important  part  of  the  New  Teftament; 
and  you  cannot  be  too  much  employed  -in 
reading  them.  They  contain  the  moft  excel- 
lent precepts  and  admonitions  ;  and  are  of 
particular  ufe  in  explaining  more  at  large  le- 
veral  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  we  could 
not  fo  fully  comprehend  without  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul, 
many  pailages  hard  to  be  xmderftood  :  fuch, 
in  particular,  are  the  firft  eleven  chapters  to 
the  Romans  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  Epiftles 
to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  ;  and  feve- 
ral  chapters  of  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Inftead 
of  perplexing  yourfelf  with  thefe  more  obfcure 
paflages  of  fcripture,  I  would  wifh  you  to  em- 
ploy your  attention  chiefly  on  thole  that  are 
plain  ;  and  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  other  parts,  by  comparing  them  with 
what  you  find  in  thefe,  It  is  through  the 


neglect  of  this  rule,  that  many  have  been  led 
to  draw  the  moil  ablurd  doctrines  from  the 
holy  1  captures. — Let  me  particularly  recom- 
mend to  your  careful  perulal  the  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 
and  xv.  chapters  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  xiv.  chapter  St.  Paul  has  in  view  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Jewifh  and  Gentile  (w 
Heathen)  converts,  at  that  time  :  the  former 
weiedifpuled  to  look  with  horror  on  the  latter, 
for  their  impiety,  in  not  paying  the  fame  re- 
gard to  the  distinctions  of  days  and  meats  that 
they  did  ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  were 
inclined  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  former, 
for  their  weaknefs  and  fupexftition,  Excellent 
is  the  advice  which  the  Apoftle  gives  to  both 
parties  :  he  exhorts  the  Jewifh  converts  not 
to  judge,  and  the  Gentiles  not  to  defpifej  re- 
membering, that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteouihefs  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoft. — En- 
deavour to  conform  yourfelf  to  this  advice  ; 
to  acquire  a  temper  of  univerfal  candour  and 
benevolence  ;  and  learn  neither  to  defpifc  nor 
condemn  any  perfons  on  account  of  their  par- 
ticular modes  of  faith  and  worfhip  ;  remem- 
bering always,  that  goodnefs  is  confined  to 
no  party — that  there  are  wife  and  worthy  men 
among  all  the  feels  of  Chriftians — and  that, 
to  his  own  m  after,  every  one  mult  itand  or 
fall. 

I  will  enter  no  farther  into  the  feveral 
points  difculTed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  various 
epiftles — moft  of  them  too  intricate  for  your 
underftanding  at  prefent,  and  many  of  them 
beyond  my  abilities  to  ftate  clearly.  I  will 
only  again  recommend  to  you,  to  read  thofe 
pafiages  frequently,  which,  with  fo  much  fer- 
vour and  energy,  excite  you  to  the  practice  of 
the  moft  exalted  piety  and  benevolence.  xlf 
the  efiY.fions  of  a  heart,  warmed  with  the  ten- 
dered affection  for  tltf  whole  humsn  race — it" 
F  5  precept, 
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precept,  warning,  encouragement,  example, 
urged  by  an  eloquence  which  fuch  affection  only 
ccnild  infpire,  are  capable  of  influencing  your 
mind — you  cannot  fail  to  find,  in  fuch  parts 
of  his  epiftles  as  are  adapted  to  your  under- 
ftanding,  the  ftrongeft  perfuafives  to  every  vir- 
tue that  can  adorn  and  improve  your  nature. 
Mrs.  Ckapone. 

§76.     The  Epiftle  of  St.  James. 

The  epiftle  of  St.  James  is  entirely  prac- 
tical, and  exceedingly  fine  j  you  cannot  ftudy 
it  too  much.  It  fcems  particularly  deiigned 
to  guard  Chriftians  againft  mifunderftanding 
fome  things  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  which 
have  been  fatally  perverted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  dependance  on  faith  alone,  with- 
out good  works.  But  the  more  rational  com- 
mentators will  tell  you,  that,  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  which  the  apoftle  afTerts  to  be  inca- 
pable of  juilifying  us,  he  means,  not  the 
works  of  moral  righteoufnefs,  but  the  ceremo- 
nial works  of  the  Mofaic  law;  on  which  the 
Jews  laid  the  greatelt  ftrefs,  as  necefTary  to 
Salvation.  But  St.  James  tells  us,  that,  "  if 
«'  any  man  among  us  feem  to  be  religious, 
«*  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth 
"  his  own  heart,  that  man's  religion  is  vain  ;" 
• — and  that  "  pure  religion,  and  undefilecl 
«'  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to  vifit 
**  the  fatherlefs  and  widow  in  their  affliction, 
*'  and  to  keep  himielf  unfpotted  from  the 
"  world."  Faith  in  Chri ft,  if  it  produce  not 
thefe  effects,  he  declareth  is  dead,  or  of  no 
power.  Ibid. 

§  77.     Epiftles  of  St.  Peter,  and  thefirjl  of 
St.  John. 

The  Epiftles  of  St.  Peter  are  alfo  full  of 
the  bell  inftrtictions  and  admonitions,  con- 
cerning the  relative  duties  of  lifej  aniongft 


which,  are  fet  forth  the  duties  of  women  in 
general,  and  of  wives  in  "particular.  Some 
>  art  of  his  fecond  Epiftle  is  prophetical ;  warn- 
ing the  church  of  falfe  teachers,  and  falfe 
doctrines,  which  mould  undermine  morality, 
and  difgrace  the  caufe  of  ChriiHanity. 

The  firft  of  St.  John  is  written  in  a  highly 
figurative  ftyle,  which  makes  it,  in  fome  parts, 
hard  to  be  underftood  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  divine 
love,  which  it  fo  fervently  exprerles,  renders 
it  highly  edifying  and  delightful. — That  love 
of  God  and  of  man,  which  this  beloved  apoftle 
fo  pathetically  recommends,  is  in  truth  the  ef- 
fence  of  religion,  as  our  Saviour  himielf  in- 
forms us.  Ibid. 

§  78.     Of  the  Revelations. 

The  book  of  the  Revelations  contains  a 
prophetical  account  of  moft  of  the  great  events 
relating  to  the  Chriftian  church,  which  were 
to  happen  from  the  time  of  the  writer,  St. 
John,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Many  learned 
men  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  explain 
it  j  and  they  have  done  this,  in  many  inftances, 
very  fuccefsfully :  but  I  think  it  is  yet  too 
foon  for  you  to  ftudy  this  part  of  fcnpture  5 
lome  years  hence,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no 
objection  to  your  attempting  it,  and  taking 
into  your  hands  the  beft  expofitions,  to  affift 
you  in  reading  fuch  of  the  moft  difficult  parts 
of  the  New  Teftament,  as  you  cannot  now  be 
fuppofed  to  underftand. — May  Heaven  direct: 
you  in  ftudying  this  facred  volume,  and  ren- 
der it  the  means  of  making  you  wife  unto 
falvation  ! — May  you  love  and  reverence,  as 
it  deferves,  this  blefTed  and  invaluable  book, 
which  contains  the  beft  rule  of  life,  the  cleareft 
declaration  of  the  will  and  laws  of  the  Deity, 
the  reviving  arTurance  of  favour  to  true  peni- 
tents, and  the  unfpeakably  joyful  tidings  of 
eternal  life  and  happinefs  to  all  the  truly  vir- 
tuous, 
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tuous,  through  Jefus  Chrift  the  Saviour  and 
Deliverer  ot "the  world  !          Mrs.  Chapone. 

§  79.  A  Morning  Prayer  for  a  young  Student 
at  School,  or  for  the  common  Ufe  of  a  School. 

Father  of  All  !  we  return  thee  moft  humble 
and  hearty  thanks  for  thy  protection  of  us  in 
the  night  fcaibn,  and  for  the  refrefhment  of  our 
fouls  and  bodies,  in  the  fweet  repofe  of  flec-p. 
Accept  alib  our  unfeigned  gratitude  for  all 
thy  mercies  during  the  helplefs  age  of  infancy. 

Continue,  we  befeech  thee,  to  guard  us 
under  the  fhadow  of  thy  wing.  Our  age 
is  tender,  and  our  nature  frail  j  and,  with- 
out the  influence  of  thy  grace,  we  fhall 
furely  fall. 

Let  that  influence  defcend  into  our 
hearts,  and  teach  us  to  love  thee  and  truth 
above  all  things.  O  guard  us  from  temp- 
tations to  deceit,  and  grant  that  we  may 
abhor  a  lye,  both  as  a  fin  and  as  a  difgrace. 

Infpire  us  with  an  abhorrence  of  the 
loathfomenefs  of  vice,  and  the  pollutions  of 
fenfual  pleafure.  Grant,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  we  may  early  feel  the  delight  ot  confcious 
purity,  and  warn,  our  hands  in  innocency, 
from  the  united  motives  of  inclination  and  of 
duty. 

Give  us,  O  thou  parent  of  all  knowledge, 
a  love  of  learning,  and  a  tafte  for  the  pure 
and  fublime  pleafures  of  the  understanding. 
Improve  our  memory,  quicken  our  appre- 
henfion,  and  grant  that  we  may  lay  up  fuch 
a  ftore  of  learning,  as  may  fit  us'for  the  fhtion 
to  which  it  fhall  pleafe  thee  to  catt  us,  and  en- 
able us  to  make  great  advances  in  virtue  and 
religion,  and  mine  as  lights  in  the  world,  by 
the  influence  of  a  good  example. 

Give  us  grace  to  be  diligent  in  our  ftudies, 
and  that  whatever  we  read  we  may  ftrongly 
and  inwardly  digeft  it. 


Blefs  our  parents,  guardians,  and  inftruc- 
tors  j  and  grant  that  we  may  make  them  the 
beft  return  in  our  power,  for  giv-ing  us  oppor« 
tunities  of  improvement,  and  for  all  their  care 
and  attention  to  our  welfare.  They  aflc  no 
return,  but  that  we  mould  make  ule.  of  thofc 
opportunities,  aud  co-operate  with  their  en- 
deavours— O  grant  that  we  may  not  difap- 
point  their  anxious  expectations. 

Aflift  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  that  we  may 
immediately  engage  in  the  ftudies  and  duties, 
of  the  day,  and  go  through  them  chearfully, 
diligently,  and  fuccefsfully. 

Accept  our  endeavours,  and  pardon  our 
defects,  through  the  merits  of  onr  bltfled  Sa- 
viour, Jcfus  Chrift  our  Lord.  Amen. 

§  80.     An  Evening  Prayer. 

O  Almighty  God  !  again  we  approach  thy 
mercy-feat,  to  offer  unto  thee  our  thanks 
and  praifes  for  the  bleHings  and  protection  af- 
forded us  this  day  j  and  humbly  to  implore 
thy  pardon  for  our  manifold  tranlgreffions. 

Grant  that  the  words  of  various  inflru6tioit 
which  we  have  heard  or  read  this  day,  may  be 
fo  inwardly  grafted  in  our  hearts  and  memo- 
ries, as  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  learning 
and  virtue. 

Grant  that  as  we  recline  on  our  pillows,  we 
may  call  to  mind  the  tranfa£Hons  of  the  day, 
condemn  thofe  things  of  which  our  confcience 
accufes  us,  and  make  and  keep  refolutions  of 
amendment. 

Grant  that  thy  holy  angels  may  watch  over 
us  this  night,  and  guard  us  from  temptation, 
excluding  all  improper  thoughts,  and  filling 
our  brealts  with  the  purell  fentiments  of  piety. 
Like  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brook, 
fo  let  our  fouls  thirft  for  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
for  whatever  is  excellent  and  beautiful  in 
learning  and  behaviour, 

F  6  Coo-eft, 
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CoiTecl,-by  the  fweet  influence  of  Chriftian 
charity,  the  irregularities  of  our  temper  ;  and 
rertrain  every  tendency  to  ingratitude,  and  to 
jll-ufag'e  of  our  parents,  teachers,  pallors,  and 
Tnailers.  Teach  us  to  know  the  value  of  a 
good  education,  and  to  be  thankful  to  thofe 
who  labour  in  the  improvement  of  our  minds 
and  morals.  Give  us  grace  to  be  reverent  to 
pur  fuperiorSj  gentle  to  our  equals  or  inferiors, 
and  benevolent  to  all  mankind.  Elevate  and 
enlarge  our  fentiments,  and  let  all  our  conducl 
be  regulated  by  right  reafon,  attended  with 
Chriftian  chanty,  and  that  peculiar  generofity 
of  mind,  which  becomes  a  liberal  Icholar  and 
a  fin  cere  Chriftian. 

O  Lord,  beftow  upon  us  whatever  may  be 
good  for  us,  even  though  we  fliould  omit  to 
pray  for  it ;  and  avert  whatever  is  hurtful, 
though  in  the  blindnefs  of  our  hearts  we 
fliould  deiire  it, 


Into  thy  hands  we  refign  ourfelves,  as  we 
retire  to  reft  ;  hoping  by  thy  mercy,  to  rife 
again  with  renewed  fpirits,  to  go  through  the 
bufinefs  of  the  morrow,  and  to  prepare  our- 
felves for  this  life,  and  for  a  bleiTed  immorta- 
lity 5  which  we  ardently  hope  to"  attain,  through 
the  merits  and  interceffion  of  thy  Son,  our  Sa-* 
viour,  Jefus  Chriit  our  Lord.  Amen. 

§    8l.       THE    LORD'S    PRAYER. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven ;  Hair 
lowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  * 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven, 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  trefpalTes,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trefpafs  againft  us.  And  lead  us  not  int® 
temptation  j  but  deliver  us  from  evil  :  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  tbfr 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever..  Amen. 
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§   i.      Beneficial  Efcfis  of  a  Tafle  for  tie 
BELLES    LETTRES. 

BELLES  Lettres  and  criticifm  chiefly 
confider  Man  as  a  being  endowed  with 
thofe  powers  of  tafte  and  imagination,  which 
were  intended  to  embellim  his  mind,  and  to 
fupply  him  with  rational  and  ufeful  entertain- 
ment. They  open  a  field  of  inveiiigation 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  All  that  relates  to 
beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance; 
all  that  can  foothe  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy, 
or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro- 
vince. They  prefent  human  nature  under  a 
different  afpecl  from  that  which  it  afiumes 
when  viewed  by  other  fciences.  They  bring  to 
light  various  fprings  of  afticn,  which,  with- 
out their  aid,  might  have  pafled  unobferved  j 
and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quently exert  a  powerful  influence  on  feveral 
departments  of  human  life. 

Such  lludies  have  alfo  this  peculiar  advan- 
tage, that  they  exercife  our  reafon  without 
fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  enquiries  acute, 
but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor 
ahftrufe.  They  ftrew  flowers  in  the  path  of 
fcjence  j  and,  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent, 


in  fome  degree,  and  aclive,  they  relieve  it  at 
the  fame  tfrne  from  that  more  toilfome  labour 
to  which  it  muft  fubmit  in  the  acquifition  of 
neceflary  erudition,  or  the  inveiiigation  of 
abftraft  truth.  Blair. 

§  2.     Beneficial  Efcfls  of  the  Cultivation  of 

TASTE. 

The  cultivation  of  tafte  is  further  recom- 
mended by  the  happy  effects  which  it  natu- 
rally tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The 
moit  bufy  man,  in  the  moft  aclive  fphere,  can- 
not be  always  occupied  by  bufmefs.  Men  of 
ferious  profeffions  cannot  always  be  on  the; 
rtretch  of  ferious  thought.  Neither  can  the 
moft  gay  and  flourishing  fituations  of  fortune 
afford  any  man  ttje-  power  of  filling  all  his 
hours  with  pleafure.  Life  muft  always  lan- 
guifli  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  fre- 
quently languim  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
bufy,  if  they  have  not  fome  employment  fub- 
fidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pur- 
fuit.  How  then  lhall  thefe  vacant  fpaces, 
thofe  unemployed  intervals,  which,  more  or 
lefs,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  ? 
How  can  we  contrive  to  difpofe  of  them  in 
any  way  that  fliall  be  more  agreeable  in  itfelf, 

or 
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or  more  confonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  talie, 
and  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature?  He  who 
is  ib  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relim  for 
thefe,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  ir- 
reproachable amufement  for  his  ieifure  hours, 
to  fave  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  per- 
nicious paffion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  be- 
ing a  burden  to  himfeif;  He  is  not  obliged 
to  fry  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
loofe  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tedicuihefs 
of  exiftence. 

Providence  feems  plainly  to  have  pointed 
out  this  ufeful  purpofe,  to  which  the  pleafun-s 
of  taite  may  be  applied,  by  interpofing  them 
in  a  middle  ilation  between  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  and  thofe  of  pure  intellect.  We  were 
not  deiigned  to  grovel  always  among  objects 
fo  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  capable  of 
dwelling  conftamlyin  fo  high  a  region  as  the 
latter.  The  pleafures  of  taite  refresh  the  mind 
after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours 
of  abftract  ftudy  j  and  they  gradually  raife  it 
above  the  attachments  of  fenfe,  and  prepare  it 
for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  confonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in 
the  education  of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every 
age  appeared  more  important  to  wife  men  than 
to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relilh  for  the  en- 
tertainments of  taite.  The  tranlition  is  com- 
monly made  with  cafe  from  thefe  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained of  thofe  whofe  minds  have  this  liberal 
and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favourable  to  many 
virtues.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of 
relilh  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  is  juftly  conftrued  to  be  an  unpromifing 
fymptom  of  youth  j  and  raifes  fuipicions  o/ 
their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  def- 
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tined  to  drudge  Jn  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal 
purfuits  of  life.  Blair. 

§  3.     Improvement  O/T^STE  connected  nuitb 

Improvement  in  VIRTUE. 
There  are  indeed  few  good  difpofitions  of 
any  kind  with  which  the  inr,  '-ovement  of  taile 
is  not  more  or  lefs  connected.  A  cultivated 
taite  increafes  fenfibility  to  all  the  tender  and 
humane  pafiions,  by  giving  them  frequent 
exercile ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the  more 
violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Inggnua;>  didicifie  fideliter  artes 

Emol-lit  mores,  nee  finit  eife  teros  *. 

The  elevafed  fentiments  and  high  examples 
which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  hiltory  are  often 
bringing  under  our  view,  nsturally  tend  to 
nouriih  in  our  minds  public  fpirit,  the  love  of 
glory,  contempt  of  external  fortune,  and 
the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illuftrious  and 
great. 

I  will  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  im- 
provement of  taite  and  virtue  is  the  fame  j  or 
that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exiit  in 
an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives 
than  tatte  can  apply,  are  neceflary  for  reform- 
ing the  corrupt  propenfities  which  too  fre- 
quently prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant 
1  peculations  are  fometimes  found  to  float  on 
the  furface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  pafiions 
pofTefs  the  interior  regions  of  the  heart.  At 
the  fame  time  this  cannot  but  be  admitted, 
that  the  exercife  of  tafte  is,  in  its  native  ten- 
dency, moral  and  purifying.  From  reading 
the  molt  admired  productions  of  genius,  whe- 
ther in  poetry  or  prole,  almoft  every  one  rifes 

*  Thefe  polifh'd  arts  have  humaniz'd  mankind, 
Soften'd  the  rude,  and  calnVd  the  boiii'rous  miad. 
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with  ibme  good  imprefilons  left  on  his  mind  ; 
and  though  thei'e  may  not  always  be  durable, 
they  are  at  leaft  to  be  ranked  among  the 
means  of  difpofmg  the  heart  to  virtue.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  I  (hall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  illuftrate  it  more  fully,  that,  with- 
out poffelfing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a 
llrong  degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in 
the  fublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  muft  feel 
what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expecls  greatly 
to  move  or  to  intereil  mankind.  They  are 
the  ardent  ientiments  of  honour,  virtue,  mag- 
nanimity, and  public  fpirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the 
mind  thofe  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  ages  ;  and  if  this  fpirit  be  necei- 
fary  to  produce  the  moft  diltinguifhed  efforts 
of  eloquence,  it  muft  be  rieceffary  alfo  to  our 
relifhing  them  with  proper  talte  and  feeling. 

Blair. 

§  4.     On  STYLE. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  precife  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  Style.  The  beft  definition  I  can 
give  of  it  is,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a 
man  expreffes  his  conceptions,  by  means  of 
Language.  It  is  different  from  mere  Lan- 
guage or  words.  The  words  which  an  au- 
thor employs,  may  be  proper  and  fauklefs ; 
and  his  Style  may,  neverthelefs,  have  great 
faults  j  it  may  be  dry,  or  ftiff,  or  feeble,  or 
affected.  Style  has  always  fome  reference  to 
an  author's  manner  of  thinking.  It  h  a  pic- 
ture of  the  ideas  which  rife  in  his  mind,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  rife  there  ;  and 
hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author's 
coir.pofition,  it  is,  in  many  cafes,  extremely 
difficult  to  feparate  the  Style  from  the  fenti- 
njent.  No  wonder  thefe  two  mould  be  fo 
intimately  connected,  as  Style  is  nothing  elfe, 
than  that  fort  of  expreflion  which  our  thoughts 
moil  readily  afiume.  Hence,  different  ccun- 
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tries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  «f  Style, 
iuited  to  their  different  temper  and  genius. 
The  eaftern  nations  animated  their  Style  with 
the  inoft  ilrong  and  hyperbolical  figures. 
The  Athenians,  a  poliflied  and  acute  people, 
formed  a  Style,  accurate,  clear,  and  neat. 
The  Afiatics,  gay  and  loofe  in  their  manners, 
affefted  a  Style  florid  and  diffufe.  The  like 
fort  of  characteriftical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  Style  of  the  French, 
the  Englifh,  and  the  Spaniards.  In  giving 
the  general  characters  of  Style,  it  is  ufual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  fpirited  Style  j 
which  are  plainly  the  characters  of  a  writer's 
manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expreUing 
himfelf :  fo  difficult  it  is  to  feparate  thefe  two 
things  from  one  another.  Of  the  general  cha- 
racters of  Style,  I  am  afterwards  to  difcourfe ; 
but  it  will  be  neceffary  to  begin  with  examin- 
ing the  more  fimple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the 
alfemblage  of  which  its  more  complex  deno- 
minations, in  a  great  meaiure,  relult. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  Style  may  be 
ranged  under  two  heads,  Perfpicuity  and  Or- 
nament. For  all  that  can  poflibly  be  required 
of  Language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly 
to  the  minds  of  others,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  fuch  a  drefs,  as,  by  pleafing  and  intereiting 
them,  mail  moil  effectually  ftrengthen  the  im- 
preflions  which  we  feek  to  make.  When 
both  thefe  ends  are  anfwered,  we  certainly 
accomplish  every  purpofe  for  which  we  ufe 
Writing  and  Difcourfe.  Ibid. 

§5.    On  PERSPICUITY. 
Perfpicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is 
the  fundamental  quality  of  Style*  j  a  quality 

*  "  Nobis  prima  fit  virtus,  perfpicuitas,  propria 
verba,  redtus  ordo,  non  in  longum  dilata  conclufio  j 
nihil  netjue  defit,  ne^ue  fuperfluat." 

QUJNCTII.  lib.  viii. 
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fb  eflential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone.  Without 
this,  the  richelt  ornaments  of  Style  only 
glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  in- 
itead  of  pleafing,  the  reader.  This,  there- 
fore, mu ft  be  our  firft  object,  to  make  our 
meaning  clearly  and  fully  underltood,  and 
imderitood  without  the  leaft  difficulty.  "  Ora- 
**  iio,"  fays  Qu^in 6111  Jan,  "  debet  negligen- 
"  ter  quoque  audjentibus  efte  aperta  ;  tit  in 
*c  animum  audientis,  ficut  fol  in  oculos, 
"  etiamfi  in  cum  non  intcmhtur,  occurrat. 
*'  Qnare,  non  folnm  ut  intelllgere  poffit,  fed 
'«  ne  omnino  poffit  non  intelligere,  curan- 
*'  dum*."  If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a 
writer  with  much  care,  to  paufe,  and  to  read 
over  his  fentences  a  lecond  time,  in  order  to 
comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  pleafe 
us  long.  Mankind  are  too  indolent  to  relifh 
fa  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to  ad- 
snire  the  author's  depth  after  they  have  dif- 
covered  his  meaning;  but  they  will  i'eldom 
fce  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  fecond 
time. 

Authors  fometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of 
their  fubject  as  an  excufe  for  the  want  of  Per- 
fpicuity.  But  the  excufe  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
t>e  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives 
clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power,  if  he  will  be 
»t  the  trouble,  to  put  into  di(tin£l  proportions, 
or  to  exprefs  clearly  to  others  :  and  upon  no 
fubject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he 

•*  **  Difconrfe  ought  always  to  be  obvious,  even 
"  to  the  moil  carelefs  and  negligent  heairr  j  fo 
"  that  rhe  ienfe  /hall  ftrike  his  mind,  as  the  light 
**  of  the  fun  does  our  eyes,  though  they  are  not 
««  directed  upwards  to  it.  We  mutt  ftady,  not 
tc  only  that  every  hearer  may  underftand  us,  but 
*'  that  Jr  fhall  be  Imofiibi^  f<?r  hirn  not  to  onder- 
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cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  iv 
may,  very  excufably,  be  ou  ibme  fubje&s  in- 
complete or  inadequate ;  b\tt  ftill,  as  far  as 
they  s^'o,  they  ought  to  be  clear  5  and,  where- 
ever  this  is  the  cafe,  Perfpicuity  in  cxpreffing 
them  is  always  attainable.  The  obfcurity 
which  reigns  fo  much  among  many  meta'phy- 
fical  writers,  is,  for  the  molt  part,  owing  to 
the  indiftin&neis  of  their  awn  conceptions. 
They  fee  the  obje£l  but  in  a  confuted  light  j 
and,  of  courfe,  can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear 
one  to  others. 

Perfpicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  conti- 
deied  as  merely  a  fort  of  negative  virtue,  or 
freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit : 
it  is  a  degree  of  poiitive  beauty.  We  are 
pleafed  with  an  author,  we  confider  him  as 
deferving  praife,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue 
of  fearching  for  his  meaning  ;  who  carries  us 
through  his  fubjecl  without  any  ombarrafTment 
or  confulion  ?  whole  ftyle  liows  always  like  a 
limpid  dream,  where  we  fee  to  the  very  bot- 
tom. Blair. 

,     §  6.    Oft  PURITY  and  PROPRIETY. 

Purity  and  Propriety  of  Language,  are 
often  uf'ed  indifcriminately  for  each  other  j 
and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A 
diftinclion  however  obtains  between  them. 
Purity,  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  words,  and  fuch 
constructions,  as  belong  t<>  the  idiom  of  the 
Language  which  we  fpeak  ;  in  oppofition  to 
words  and  phrafes  that  are  imported  from 
other  Languages,  or  that  are  obfolete  or  new- 
coined,  or  ufed  without  proper  authority. 
Propriety  is  the  feleclion  of  fuch  words  in  the 
Language,  as  the  beir  and  moft  eftablifhed 
ufage  has  appropriated  to  thofe  ideas  which  we 
intend  to  exprefs  by  them.  It  implies  the 
correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  that  ufage,  in  opposition  to  vulga- 
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rifms,  or  low  exprefiions  ;  and   to  words  and 
ph rales,  which  would  be  lefs  fignitkant  of  the 
ideas  that  we  mean  to  coftvey.     Style  may  be 
pure,  that  is,   it  may  all  be  ftriftly  Englifli, 
without  Scotticifms  or  Ga!licifms,  or  un gram- 
matical, irn'gular  exprcflions   of  any  kind, 
and   may,   rsuvei-lieleis,  be  deficient  in   pro- 
priety.    The  words  may  be  ill-chofen  j  not 
adapted  to  the  fubjecl,  nor  fully  expreffive  of  j 
the  authors  faife.     He  has  taken  all  his  words  ' 
and  ph  rates  from  the  general  mafs  of  Eng- 
lifh  Language;  but  he  has  ftiade  his  felection  ! 
nn-ong   thefe  words    unhappily.      Whereas  i 
Style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  alfo 
pure;  and  where  both  Purity  and  Propriety 
meet,  beiides  making  Style  perfpicuous,  they 
alfo  render  it  graceful.    There  is  no  ftandard, 
either  of  Purity  or  of  Propriety,  but  the  prac- 
tatice  of  the  belt  writers  and  fpeakers  in  the 
eountry. 

When  I  mentioned  obfolete  or  new- coined 
words  as  incongruous  with  Purity  of  Style, 
it  will  be  eaiily  underilood,  that  fome  excep- 
tions are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occafions, 
they  may  have  grace.  Poetry  admits  of 
greater  latitude  than  profe,  with  refpect  to 
coining,  or,  at  leaft,  new-compounding  words  ; 
yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  ihouid  be  uled  with 
a  fparing  hnnd.  In  profe,  fuch  innovations 
are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worfe  effect. 
They  are  apt  to  give  Style  an  affected  and 
conceited  air  j  and  fhould  never  be  ventured 
upon  except  by  fuch,  whofe  eftaMifhed  repu- 
tation gives  them  fome  degree  of  dictatorial 
power  oyer  Language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned 
words,  unlefs  where  necelTity  requires  them, 
ihould  always  be  avoided.  Barren  Langua- 
ges may  need  fuch  afliltancesj  but  ours  is 
not  one  of  thefe.  Dean  Swift,  one  of  our 
moil  correct  writers,  valued  himfelf  much  on  ! 


ufmg  no  words  but  fuch  as  were  of  n&trve 
growth  :  and  his  language  may,  indeed,  be 
confidered  as  a  ftandard  of  the  ftricteft  Purity 
and  Propriety  in  the  choice  of  words.  At 
prefent,  we  feem  to  be  departing  from  this 
ftandard.  A  multitude  "of  Latin  words  have, 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  fome 
occafions,  they  give  an  appearance  of  eleva- 
tion and  dignity  to  Style.  But  often,  alfo, 
they  render  it  ftift'and  forced  :  and,  in  gene- 
ral, a  plain  native  Style,  as  it  is  more  intelli- 
gible to  all  readers,  fo,  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  words,  it  may  be  made  equally  ftrong 
and  expreffive  with  this  Latinized  Englifh. 

Blair. 

§  7.     On  PpvECisiON. 

The  exact  import  of  Precifion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word.  It  comes 
from  "  precidere,"  to  cut  off:  it  imports  re- 
trenching all  fuperfluities,  and  pruning  the 
expreffion  fo  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  ufes 
it.  I  obferved  before,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  feparate  the  qualities  of  Style  from  the  qua- 
lities of  Thought ;  and  it  is  found  fo  in  this 
inftance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  Preci- 
fion, though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of 
Style,  one  muft  poflefs  a  very  confiderable  de- 
gree of  diftinctnefs  and  accuracy  in  his  man- 
ner of  thinking. 

The  words,  which  a  man  ufes  to  exprefs 
his  ideas,  may  be  faulty  in  three  refpects : 
They  may  either  not  exprefs  that  idea  which 
the  author  intends,  but  fome  other  which  only 
refembles,  or  is  a-kin  to  it ;  or,  they  may  ex- 
prefs that  idea,  but  not  qxiite  fully  and  com- 
pletely j  or,  they  may  exprefs  it,  together 
with  fomething  more  than  he  intends.  Pre- 
cifion (tands  oppofed  to  all  thefe  three  faults  j 
but  chiefly  to  the  laft.  In  un  author's  writing 
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with  propriety,  his  being  free  from  the  two 
former  faults  feems  implied.  The  words 
which  he  ufes  are  proper  ;  tnat  is,  they  exprefs 
that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they  exprefs 
it  fully  j  but  to  be  precife,  fignihes,  that  they 
exprefs  that  idea,  arid  no  more.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  words  which  introduces  any 
foieign  idea,  any  fuperrluous,  unfeafonable 
acceifory,  fo  as  to  mix  it  confufedly  with  the 
principal  object,  and  thereby  to  render  our 
conception  of  that  object  loofe  and  indittinct. 
This  requires  a  writer  to  have,  himfelf,  a  very 
clear  appreheriiion  of  the  object  he  means  to 
prefent  to  us ;  to  have  laid  fall  hold  of  it  in 
his  mind  ;  and  never  to  waver  in 'any  one  view 
he  takes  of  it  j  a  perfection  to  which,  indeed, 
few  writers  attain.  Blair. 

§  8.     On  the  Ufe  and  I/npcrtance  of 
PRECISION. 

The  ufe  and  importance  of  Precifion  may 
be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  humari 
mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  diftinct- 
ly,  above  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  mult 
look  at  two  or  three  together,  efpecially  ob- 
jects among  which  there  is  refemblance  or 
connection,  it  finds  itfelf  confuted  and  em- 
barraifed.  It  cannot  clearly  perceive  in  what 
they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Thus, 
were  any  object,  fuppofe  fome  animal,  to  be 
prefented  to  me,  of  whofe  ftructure  I  wanted 
to  form  a  diftinct  notion,  I  would  defire  all 
its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I  would  require 
it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itfelf,  and  to 
ftand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to 
dirtract  my  attention.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
with  words.  If,  when  you  would  inform  me 
of  your  meaning,  you  alfo  tell  me  more  than 
what  conveys  it  j  if  you  join  foreign  circum- 
itances  to  the  principal  object  ;  if,  by  unne- 
ceffarily  varying  the  exprefiion,  you  mift  the 


point  of  view,  and  make  me  fee  fometimes  the 
obje6i  iticlf,  and  fometimes  another  thing  that 
is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me 
to  look  on  feveral  objects  at  once,  and  I  lofc 
light  of  the  principal.  You  load  the  animal 
you  are  ihewing  me  with  fo  many  trappings 
and  collars,  and  bring  fo  many  of  the  fame 
fpecies  before  me,  fomewhat  refembling,  and 
yet  fomewhat  differing,  that  I  fee  none  of 
them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  Loofe  Style : 
and  is  the  proper  opponte  to  Precifion."  It 
generally  arifes  from  ufing  a  fuperttuity  of 
words*  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of 
words,  to  make  themfelves  underftood,  as 
they  think,  moie  diftinctly  ;  and  they  only 
confound  the  reader.  They  are  fenfible  of 
not  having  caught  the  precile  expreffio-n,  to 
convey  what  they  would  iignify  :  they  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  pre- 
cifely  themfelves  ;  and,  therefore,  help  it  out, 
as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  fuppofe,  fupply  the  defect,  and 
bring  you  fomewhat  nearer  to  their  idea: 
they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  it, 
but  never  juft  hit  the  thing-.  The  image,  as 
they  fet  it  before  you,  is  always  feen  double; 
and  no  double  image  is  diltinct.  When  an 
author  tells  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the 
day  of  battle,  the  exprcflion  is  precife,  and  I 
underftand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  defire 
of  multiplying  words,  he  will  needs  praife  his 
I  courage  and  fortitude;  at  the  moment  he  joins 
{  theie  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  wa- 
ver. He  means  to  exprefs  one  quality  more 
ftrongly;  but  he  is,  in  truth,  expreffing  two. 
Courage  refifts  danger ;  fortitude  fupports 
pain.  The  occafum  of  exerting  each  of  thefe 
qualities  is  different;  and  being  led  to  think 
of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them 
fhould  be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered 

unft^ady, 
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unfteady,  and  my   conception  of  the  object 
indiftinct, 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  appears  that  an 
author  may,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  be  perfpi- 
cuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  precile. 
He  ufes  proper  words,  and  proper  arrange- 
ment :  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  clear  as  he 
conceives  it  himl'elf  j  and  fo  far  he  is  perfpi- 
cuous  :  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his 
own  mind  :  they  are  loofe  and  general ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  exprefled  with  Precifion. 
All  fubjects  do  not  equally  require  Precifion. 
It  is  fufKcient,  on  many  occaiions,  that  we 
have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning.  The 
fubject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar 
kind  j  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  miftaking 
the  fenfe  of  the  author,  though  every  word 
which  he  ufes  be  not  precife  and  exact. 

Blair. 

§  9.     The  Caufes  of  a  Loofe  STYLE. 

The  great  foxirce  of  a  Loofe  Style,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  Precifion,  is  the  injudicious  ufe  of 
thofe  words  termed  Synonymous.  They  are 
called  Synonymous,  becauie  they  agree  in  ex- 
preflmg  one  principal  idea :  but,  for  the  molt 
part,  if  not  always,  they  exprefs  it  with  fome 
diverfity  in  the  circumltances.  They  are  va- 
ried by  fome  acceffory  idea  which  every  word 
introduces,  and  which  forms  the  diftinction 
between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  Language, 
are  there  two  words  that  convey  precifely  the 
lame  idea;  a  perion  thoroughly  converfant  in 
the  propriety  of  the  Language,  will  always  be 
able  to  obferve  fomething  that  diitinguifh.es 
them.  As  they  are  like  different  (hades  of 
the  fame  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  em- 
ploy them  to  great  advantage,  by  iifmg  them 
ib  as  to  heighten  and  finifli  the  picture  which 
he  gives  us.  He  fupplies  by  one  what  was 
wanting  in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the 


luftre  of  the  image  which  he  means  to  exhibit. 
But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  mart  be  extremely 
attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of 
them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt 
to  confound  them  with  each  other :  and  to 
employ  them  carelefsly,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  and  diver- 
lifying  the  Language,  as  if  the  figniricatioa 
were  exactly  the  fame,  while,  in  truth,  it  is> 
not.  Hence  a  certain  mift,  and  indiftinct- 
nefs,  is  unwarily  thrown  over  Style.  Ibid.. 

§10.     On  the  general  Characters  of  S  T  Y  L  E . 

That  different  fubjects  require  to  be  treated 
of  in  different  forts  of  Style,  is  a  pofition  fo 
obvious,  that  I  mall  not  flay  to  illuftrate  it. 
Every  one  fees  that  Treat  iies  of  Philoibphy, 
for  inftance,  ought  not  to  be  compofed  in  the 
fame  Style  with  Orations.  Every  one  fees 
alfo  that  different  parts  of  the  fame  compo- 
fition  require  a  variation  in  the  Style  and 
manner.  In  a  fermon,  for  inftance,  or  any 
harangue,  the  application,  or  peroration  ad- 
mits of  more  ornament,  and  requires  more 
warmth,  than  the  didactic  part.  But  what  I 
mean  at  prefent  to  remark  is,  that,  amidfl 
this  variety,  we  ftill  expect  to  find,  in  the 
compofitions  of  any  one  man,  fome  degree  of 
uniformity  or  confiftency  with  himielf  in  man- 
ner $  we  expect  to  find  fome  predominant 
character  of  Style  imprefTed  on  all  his  wriN 
ings,  which  mail  be  fuited  to,  and  mail  mark, 
his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  Style,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  from  the  rell  of  his  hittory.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  in  Tacitus.  Yet . 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  thofe  of  Ta- 
citus, we  are  able  clearly  to  trace  the  diftin- 
guifhing  manner  of  each  hiftorian  :  the  mag- 
j  nificent  fulnefs  of  the  one,  and  the  fententious 


concifenefs  of    the  other. 


The   "   Lettres 
Perfanes," 
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Pei-fanes,"  and  «  L'Efprit  de  Loix,"  are  the 

works  of  the  fame  author.  They  required 
very  different  compofition  furely,  and  accord- 
ingly they  differ  widely  ;  yet  ftill  we  fee  the 
fame  hand.  Wherever  there  is  real  and  na- 
tive genius,  it  gives  a  determination  to  one 
kind  of  Style  rather  than  another.  Where 
BOthtng  of  this  appears  ;  where  there  is  no 
narked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  ccmpo- 
fitions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not 
without  reafon,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial 
author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not 
from  the  impulfe  of  original  genius.  As  the 
r.ioft  celebrated  painters  are  known  by  their 
hand,  fo  the  belt  and  moil  original  writers  are 
known  and  ditlinguifhed,  throughout  all  their 
vfo\  ks,  by  their  Style  and  peculiar  manner. 
This  will  be  found  to  hold  almoit  without 
exception.  Blair. 

§11.     On  the  Auftsre,   the  Florid,  and  the 
Middle  STYLE. 

The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  thefe  gene- 
ral characters  of  Style,  which  we  are  now  to 
conilder.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds  ;  and  calls  them  the 
Auilere,  the  Florid,  and  the  Middle.  By 
the  Auftere,  he  means  a  Style  diftir., 
for  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  with  a  neglect  of 
fmoothnefs  and  ornament ;  for  exam, 
which  he  'gives  Pindar  and  yE^chylus  among 
the  Poets,  and  Thucydides  among  the  Profe 
writers.  By  the  Florid,  he  means, 
name  indicates,  a  Style  ornamented,  flowing, 
and  fweet  ;  resting  more  upon  numbers  and 
grace,  than  ftrength :  h£  inftances  Hefiod, 
Sappho,  Anacreon.  Euripides,  and  principally 
liberates.  The  Middle  kind  is  the  juft  mean 
between  thefe,  and  comprehends  the  beauiies 
ei  both  j  in  which  clais  he  places  Homer  and 
Sophocles  among  the  Poets  t  IB  Profe,  Hu- 


rodotus,  Demofthenes,  Plato,  and  (what 
feems  ftrange)  Ariftotle.  This  muft  be  a 
very  wide  clafs  indeed,  which  comprehends 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  under  one  article  as  to 
Style*.  Cicero  and  Qninclilian  make  alfo 
a  threefold  divifion  of  Style,  though  with 
refpe<5l  to  different  qualities  of  it;  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  moil  of  the  modern 
writers  in  Rhetoric  j  the  Simplex,  Tenue,  or 
Subtile  j  the  Grtyue,  or  Pekemens  ;  and.  the 
Medium,  or  temperntum  genus  dicendi.  But 
thefe  divifions,  and  the  illiittrations  they  give 
of  them,  are  fo  loofe  and  general,  that  they 
cannot  advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  Style. 
I  mall  endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular 
in  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft. 


§  12.     On  the  Concife  STYLE. 

One  of  the  firft-and  moft  obvious  diftinftions 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Style,  is  what  arifes 
from  an  author's  fpreading  out  his  thoughts 
more  or  lefs  .  This  diftinilion  forms  what  are 
called  the  Diffufe  and  the  Concife  Styles.  A 
concife  writer  comprefTes  his  thought  into  the 
feweft  pomble  words  ;  he  feeks  to  employ  none 
but  fuch  as  are  moft  exprefllve  5  he  lops  oft,  as 
redundant,  every  expreflion  which  does  not 
add  fomething  material  to  the  fenfe.  Orna- 
ment he  cioes  not  rejeft  ;  he  may  be  lively 
and  figured;  but  his  ornament  is  intended 
for  the  fake  of  force  rather  than  grace.  He 
never  gives  you  the  fame  thought  twice.  He 
placet  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to  him  the 
nicit  linking  ;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend 
it  well  in  that  light,  you  need  not  expecl  to 
f;ntl  it  in  any  other.  His  'ientences  s 

i  with  compaflnefs  and  ftrength,  rather 
than  with  cadence  and  harmony.    The  utmoit 
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precision  is  ftudicd  in  them ;  and  they  are 
commonly  deligned  to  fuggeit  more  to  the 
reader's  imagination  than  they  directly  ex- 
pix-is.  Blair. 

§  13.     On  tbe  Diffufe  STYLS. 

A  diffufe  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully. 
Ho  places  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  gives 
the  reader  every  poffible  aflittance  for  under- 
ftanding;  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful 
to  exprels  it  at  firftin  its  full  llrength,  becaufe 
he  is  to  repeat  the  impreflionj  and  what  he 
wants  ia  itrength,  he  propofes  to  fupply  by 
«opioufnefs.  Writers  of  this  character  gene- 
rally love  magnificence  and  amplification. 
Their  periods  naturally  run  out  into  fome 
length,  and  having  room  for  ornament  of 
•very  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  thefe  manners  has  its  peculiar  ad- 
tantages  $  and  each  becomes  faulty,  when 
carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of  con- 
cifenefs  becomes  abrupt  and  obfcurej  it  is 
apt  alfo  to  lead  into  a  Style  too  pointed,  and 
bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  ex- 
treme of  diffufenefs  becomes  weak  and  lan- 
guid, and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to 
one  or  other  of  thefe  two  manners  a  writer 
may  lean,  according  as  his  genius  prompts 
him  :  and,  under  me  general  charadter  of  a 
eoncife,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diffufe  Style, 
may  poflefs  much  beauty  in  his  compoGtionl 

For  illuftrations  of  thefe  general  characters, 
I  can  only  refer  to.  the  writers  who  are  ex- 
amples of  them.  It  is  not  fo  much  from 
detached  paflages,  fuch  as  I  was  wont  for- 
merly to  quote  for  inftances,  as  from  the  cur- 
rent of  an  author's  Style,  that  we  are  to 
collect  the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writ- 
ing. The  two  molt  remarkable  examples 
that  I  know,  of  concifenefs  carried  as  far  as 
propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  &me  cafes 


farther,  are  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  and  tins 
Prefident  Montefquieu  in  '*  L'Efprit  d« 
Loix."  Ariitotlc  too  holds  an  eminent  rank: 
among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevity.  Per- 
haps no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  fo  frugal 
of  his  words  as  Ariilotlej  but  this  frugality 
of  exnreflion  frequently  darkens  his  meaning* 
Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffufenejfe, 
Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  inoft  illuftriou» 
iniiance  that  can  be  given.  Addifon,  alfo, 
and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  fome  degree 
under  this  clafs.  Ibid. 

§  14.     Qn  tbe  Nervous  and  tie  Feeble 
STYLE. 

The  Nervous  and  the  Feeble,  are  generally 
held  to  be  characters  of  Style,  of  the  fame 
import  with  the  Concife  and  the  Diffufe. 
They  do  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffufe 
writers  haye,  for  the  molt  part,  fome  degree 
of  feeblenefs  ;  and  nervous  writers  will  ge- 
nerally be  inclined  to  a  eoncife  exprefllon. 
This,  however,  does  not  always  hold:  and 
there  are  inltances  of  writers,  who,  in  the 
midft  of  a  full  and  ample  Style,  have  main- 
tained a  great  degree  of  ftrength.  Livy  is 
an  example;  and  in  ihe  Englifh  language,  Dr. 
Barrow.  Barrow's  Style  has  many  faults, 
It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redundant ;  but 
withal,  for  force  and  expreifivenefs  uncom- 
monly diftinguifued.  On  every  fubjedl,  Le 
multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copi- 
oufnefs  ;  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  itrong 
ideas  and  fignificant  expreflions  which  he 
pours  forth.  Indeed,  the,  foundations  of  3 
nervous  or  a  weak  Style  are  laid  in  an  author's 
manner  of  tf ' 

jecl  ftrongly,  ne  wiu  expreis  it  with  energy x 
but,  if  he  has^only  an  indiftinft  view  of  his 


manner  of  thinking.  If  he  conceives  an  ob- 
ject  -ftrongly,  he  will  exprefs  it  with  energy t 
but,  if  he  has^only  an  indiftindY  view  of  his 
fubjecl ;  if  his  ideas  be  loofe  and  wavering  ; 
if  Uis  genius  bs  fuchj  ort  at  the  time  of  his 


vvnune-. 
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writing;,  fo  carelefsly  exerted,  that  he  has  no 
firm  hold  of  the  conception  which  he  would 
communicate  to  us  ;  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  Style.  Several  unmean- 
ing words  and  loofe  epithets  will  be  found  j 
his  expreflions  will  be  vague  and  general ;  his 
arrangement  indiftinc~l  and  feeble  5  we  mall 
conceive  fomewhat  of  his  meaning,  but  our 
conception  will  be  faint.  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a 
concife  Style,  gives  us  always  a  ftrong  im- 
preflion  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full  of 
his  fubje£t,  and  his  words  are  all  expreffive:' 
every  phrafe  and  every  figure  which  he  ufes, 
tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would 
fet  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

Blair. 

§15.     On  Harjhnefs  of  STYLE. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an  ex- 
treme, when  purfued  to  which  it  becomes 
faulty,  this  holds  of  the  Nervous  Style  as 
•well  as  others.  Too  great  a  ftudy  of  lit  cngth, 
to  the  negleft  of  the  other  qualities  of  Style, 
is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harm  man- 
ner. Harmnefs  arifes  from  unufual  words, 
from  forced  inverfions  in  the  conftruftion  of  a 
fentence,  and  too  much  neglecl  of  fmoothnefs 
and  eafe.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  fome 
of  our  earlieft  dailies  in  the  Englifh  Lan- 
guage ;  fuch  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Mil- 
ton in  his  profe  works,  Harrington,  Cud- 
worth,  and  other  writers  of  confiderable  note 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  Thefe  writers  had  nerves 
and  ftrength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this 
day  eminent  for  that  quality  in  Style.  ^  But 
the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed 
entirely  formed  upon  the  idiom  and  con- 


ftruftton  of  the  Latin,  in  the  arrangement 
of  Sentences  Hooker,  for  inftance,  be- 
gins the  Preface  to  his  celebrated  work 
of  Ecclefiaftical  Polity  with  the  following 
fentence:  «{  Though  for  no  other  caufe, 
j  "  yet  for  this,  that  pofterity  may  know  we 
1  "  have  not  loofely,  through  filence,  permitted 
"  things  to  pafs  away  as  in  dream,  there 
"  mall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this 
"  much,  concerning  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
<c  church  of  God  eftablilhed  amongit  us,  and 
"  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have 
«  upheld  the  fame.1*  Such  a  fentence  now 
founds  harm  in  our  ears.  Yet  fome  advan- 
tages certainly  attended  this  fort  of  Style ; 
and  whether  we  have  gained,  or  loft,  upon  the 
whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  quef- 
tion.  By  the  freedom  of  arrangement,  which 
it  permitted,  it  rendered  the  language  fuf-. 
ceptible  of  more  ftrength,  of  more  variety 
of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  pe- 
riod. But  however  this  be,  fuch  a  Style  is 
now  obfolete ;  and  no  modern  writer  could 
adopt  it  without  the  cenfure  of  harfhnefs  and 
aftc&ation.  The  prefent  form  which  the  Lan- 
guage has  amimed,  has,  in  fome  meafure, 
facrificed  the  ftudy  of  ftrength  to  that  of  per- 
fpicuity  and  eafe.  Our  arrangement  of  words 
has  become  lefs  forcible,  perhaps,  but  more 
plain  and  natural :  and  this  is  now  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  genius  of  our  Language. 

Ibid. 

§  16.     On  tie  Dry  STYLE. 

The  dry  manner  excludes  all  ornament  of 
every  kind,  content  with  being  underrtood, 
it  has  not  the  leaft  aim  to  pleafe  either  the 
fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in 
pure  didaclic  writing ;  and  even  there  to 
make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  folidity  of 
matter  is  requifue  j  and  entire  perfpicuity  of 
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language.  Ariftotle  is  the  complete  example 
of  a  Dry  Style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there 
any  author  who  adhered  ib  rigidly  to  the  ftrift- 
nei's  of  a  did.i£tic  manner,  throughout  all  his 
writings,  and  conveyed  ib  much  in(truc"hon, 
without  the  luall  approach  to  ornament. 
With  the  moil  profound  genius,  and  exten- 
five  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelligence, 
who  addrefTes  himfelf  folely  to  the  under- 
Handing,  without  making  any  ufe  of  the 
channel  of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a 
manner  which  deftrves  not  to  be  imitated. 
For,  although  the  goodnels  of  the  matter  may 
compenfate  the  drynefs  or  harfhnefs  of  the 
Style,  yet  is  that  drynefs  a  coniiderable  de- 
feel  ;  as  it  fatigues  attention,  and  conveys 
our  lentiinents,  with  difadvantage,  to  the 
reader  or  hearer.  Blair. 

§  17.    On  the  Plain  STYLE. 

A  Plain  Style  rifes  one  degree  above  a  dry 
one.  A  writer  of  this  character  employs 
very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  refts 
ahnoft  entirely  upon  his  fenfe.  But,  if  he  is 
at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by  the  employment 
of  figures,  mufical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
art  of  writing,  he  ftudies,  however,  to  avoid 
difgufting  us,  like  a  dry  and  a  harfti  writer. 
Belides  Perfpicuity,  he  purfues  Propriety, 
Purity,  and  Precifion,  in  his  language;  which 
form  one  degree,  and  no  in  considerable  one, 
of  beauty.  Livelinefs  too,  and  force,  may  be 
confiftent  with  a  very  Plain  Style  :  and  there- 
fore, fuch  an  author,  if  his  fentiments  be 
good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The 
difference  between  a  dry  and  plain  writer, 
is,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  ornament, 
and  feems  not  to  know  what  it  is  ;  the  latter 
leeks  not  after  it.  He  gives  us  his  meaning. 
in  good  language,  diftincl:  and  pure;  any 
further  Qrnament  he  gives  hiinfelf  ao  trouble 


about  j  either,  becaufe  he  thinks  It  urmecef- 
fary  to  his  fubjecl  5  or,  becauie  his  genius 
does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it ;  or,  becauie 
it  leads  him  to  defpife  it  *. 

This  lad  was  the  call-  with  Dean  Swift, 
who  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  that 
have  employed  the  Plain  Style.  Few  writers 
have  difcovered  more  capacity.  He  treats 
every  iubjeft  which  he  handles,  whether  ferious 
or  ludicrous,  in  a  mafterly  manner.  He 
knew,  alrnoir  beyond  any  m.an,  the  Purity, 
the  Extent,  the  Precilion  of  the  Englifh  Lan- 
guage ;  and,  therefore,  to  fuch  as  wifh  to 
attain  .1  pure  and  correct  Style,  he  is  one  of 
the  moit  ufeful  models.  But  we  mult  not 
look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his 
Language.  His  haughty  and  rnorofe  genius 
made  him  defpife  any  embellifhment  of  thi^ 
kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers 
his  fentiments  in  a  plain,  downright,  pofttive 
manner,  like  one  who  is  fure  he  is  in  the 
right  j  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be 
pleafed  or  not.  His  fentences  are  commonjy 
negligently  arranged  5  diftinclly  enough  as  to 
the  fenfe,  but  without  any  regard  to  fmooth- 
nefs  of  found,  often  without  much  regard  to 
compa6t.nefs  or  elegance.  If  a  metaphor,  or 
any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  fatire 
more  poignant,  he  would,  perhaps,  vouchfafe 
to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his  way ;  but  if 
it  tended  only  to  embellifh  and  illuftrate,  he 
would  rather  throw  it  afide.  Hence,  in  his 

*  On  this  head,  of  the  General  Character,  of 
Style,  particularly  the  Plain  ar.d  the  Simple,  and 
the  characters  of  thofe  Engliih  authors  who  are 
claffed  under  them,  in  this*,  and  the  following  Lec- 
tures (xlx)  feveral  ideas  have  bean  taken  from  a 
manufcript  treatife  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was. 
ffirvn  to  me,  many  years  ago,  by  the  1  earned  and 
ingeniou?  Author,  Dr.  Adam  Srr/:tn,  and  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  -givea  by  birr,  to  '.ho 
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ferious  pieces,  his  ftyle  often  borders  upon 
the  dry  and  unpleafing;  in  his  humorous 
ones,  the  plainnefs  of  his  manner  fets  off  his 
wit  to  the  higheft  advantage.  There  is  no 
froth  nor  affectation  in  it  j  it  feems  native 
and  unitudied  ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears 
to  fmile  himfelf,  he  makes  his  reader  laugh 
heartily.  To  a  writer  of  fuch  a  genius  as 
Dean  Swift,  the  Plain  Style  was  molt  ad- 
mirably fitted.  Among  our  philofophical 
writers,  -Mr.  Locke  conies  under  this  clafs  ;  j 
perfpicuous  and  pure,  but  almoil  without  any 
ornament  whatever.  In  works  which  admit, 
or  require,  ever  fo  much  ornament,  there  are 
parts  where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predo- 
minate. But  we  mull  remember,  that  when 
this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  -afters  j 
throughout  his  whole  competition,  great  weight 
of  matter,  and  great  force;  of  ientiment,  are 
required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming 
tired  of  the  author.  Blair. 

§  18.  On  tie  Neat  STYLE.' 
What  is  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next  in 
order  ;  and  here  we  are  got  into  the  region  of 
ornament ;  but  that  ornament  not  of  the 
highelt  or  mod  fparkling  kind.  A  writer  of 
this  character  mews,  that  he  does  not  defpife 
the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  obje£l  of 
his  attention.  But  his  attention  is  (hewn  in 
the  choice  of  lu's  words,  and  in  a  graceful 
collocation  of  them  j  rather  than  in  any  high  ] 
efforts  of  imagination,  or  eloquence.  His 
Sentences  are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the 
incumbrance  of  fuperftuous  words  ;  of  a  mo- 
derate length  j  rather  inclining  to  brevity, 
than  a  fuelling  ftrufture ;  clofmg  with  pro- 
priety;  without  any  tails,  or  adtieftions  drag- 
ging after  the  proper  clofe.  His  cadence  is 
varied  j  but  not  of  the  ftudied  mufical  kind. 
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His  figures,  if  he  ufes  any,  are  fhort  and  cor- 
rect j  rather  than  bold/and  glowing.  Such  a 
Style  as  this  may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who 
has  no  great  powers  of  fancy  or  genius, 
by  induftry  merely,  and  careful  attention  to 
the  rules  of  writing  ;  and  it  is  a  Style  always 
agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of  mo- 
derate elevation  on  our  compolition,  and  car- 
ries a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  any  fubjecl  whatever.  A  fa- 
miliar letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the  drietl 
fubjeft,  may  be  written  with  nearnefs  ;  and  a 
fermon,  or  a  philofophical  treatife,  in  a  Neat 
Style,  will  be  read  with  pleafure.  Ibid. 

§  1 9.  On  an  Elegant  STYLE. 
An  Elegant  Style  is  a  character,  exprcffing 
a  higher  degree  of  ornament  than  a  neat  one  j 
and,  indeed,  is  the  term  ufually  applied  to 
Style,  when  pofleffing  all  the  virtues  of  orna- 
ment, without  any  of  its  excefTes  oridefe&s. 
From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  eaiily  be  underftood,  that  complete  Ele- 
gance implies  great  perfpicuity  and  propriety  ; 
purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  ar- 
rangement. It  implies  farther,  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  imagination  fpread  over  Style, 
as  far  as  the  fubjeft  admits  it  j  and  all  the 
illuftration  which  figurative  language  adds, 
when  properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  ele- 
gant writer  is.  one  who  pleafes  the  fancy  and 
the  ear,  while  he  informs  the  underftanding  j 
and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all 
the  beauty  of  uxpreflion,  but  not  overcharged 
with  any  of  its  mifplaced  finery.  In  this 
clafs,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  firft  rate 
writers  in  the  language  j  fuch  as  Addifon, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke,  AU 
terbury,  and  a  few  more ;  writers  who  differ 
widely  from  one  another  in  many  of  the 

attributes 
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attributes  of  Style,  but  whom  we  now  clafs  to- 
gether, under  the  denomination  of  Elegant, 
as,  in  the  fcale  of  Ornament,  poflefling  nearly 
the  fame  place.  Blair. 

§  zo.     On  the  Florid  STYLE. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  Style,  are 
too  rich  and  gaudy  in  proportion  to  the  fub- 
je£l  j  when  they  return  upon  us  too  faft,  and 
ftrike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  luftre,  or  a 
falfe  brilliancy,  this  forms  what  is  called 
a  Florid  Style  j  a  term  commonly  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  excels  of  ornament.  In  a  young 
compofer  this  is  very  pardonable.  Perhaps, 
it  is  even  a  promifmg  fymptom,  in  young 
people,  that  their  Style  mould 


incline  to  the 

Florid  and  Luxuriant:  "  Volo  fe  erFerat  in 
"  adolefcente  faecunditas,"  fays  Quinclilian, 
"  multum  inde  decoquent  anni,  multum  ratio 


nation,  and  rejecl,  as  juvenile,  all  fuch  or- 
naments as  are  redundant,  uniuitable  to  the 
fubjeft,  or  not  conducive  to  illuftrate  it.  No- 
thing can  be  more  contemptible  than  that 
tinfd  fplendour  of  language,  which  fome 
writers  perpetually  afFecl.  It  were  well,  if 
this  could  be  afcribed  to  the  real  overflowing 
of  a  rich  imagination.  We  fhould  then  have 
fomething  to  amufe  us,  at  leaft,  if  we  found 
little  to  inftru£l  us.  But  the  worft  is,  that 
with  thofe  frothy  writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of 
words,  not  of  fancy.  We  fee  a  laboured 
attempt  to  rife  to  a  fplendour  of  competition, 
of  which  they  have  formed  to  themfelves  fome 
loofe  idea;  but  having  no  ftrength  of  ge- 
nius for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  fupply 
the  defect  by  poetical  words,  by  cold  ex- 
clamations, by  common-place  figures,  and 
every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  pomp 


limabit,  aiiquid  velut  ufu  ipfo  deteretur  j  fit  j  and    magnificence.       It    has    efcaped    thcfe 


"  modo  unde  excidi  poflit  quid  et  exculpi.  — 
"  Audeat  haec  astas  phira,  et  inveniat  et  in- 
"  ventis  gaudeat  ;  flnt  licet  ilia  non  fatis  in- 
"  terim  Ikca  et  fever?..  Facile  remedium  elt 
"  ubertatis:  fterilia  nullolabore  vincuntur*." 
But,  although  the  Florid  Style  may  be  al- 


lowed to  youth,  in  their  firft  eflfays,  it  muft 
not  receive  the  fame  indulgence  from  writers 
of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that 
judgment,  as  it  ripens,  mould  chaften  imagi- 


writers,  that  fobriety  in  ornamc'.t,  is  one  great 
fecret  for  rendering  it  pleafi  t,  }  and  that 
without  a  foundation  of  good  fenfe  and  fo- 
lid  thought,  the  m oft  Florid  Style  is  but  a 
childiib  impofition  on  the  Public.  The  Pub- 
lic, however,  are  but  too  apt.  to  be  fo  impofed 


on:  at  leaft,  the  mob  of  readers  j  who  are 

very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  firft,  with  what- 
ever is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more 
!  honour  on  the  religious  turn,  and  good  ciifpo- 
*  «  In  youth,  I  wifli  to  fee  luxuriancy  of  fancy  j  fitions  of  the  prei-ent  age>  tnan  on  the  public 
appear.    Much  of  ityillb.diminiflied  by  years  j  ,  faftej   that   Mr>  Hervey^s    Meditations    have 

had  ib  great  a  currency.     The  pious  and  bs- 
nev 


"  much  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment  j 
f<  fome  of  it,  by  the  mere  practice  of  compofition, 
"  will  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only  fufficient 
«'  matter,  at  firft,  that  can  bear  fome  prv.  .ing  and  < 
**  lopping  off.  At  this  time  of  lifej  let  ;  :nius  be 
««  bold  and  inventive,  and  pride  itfelf  in  its  efforts, 
««  though  thefe  ihould  not,  as  yet,  be  correct. 
"  Luxuriancy  can  eafily  be  cured  5  but  for  bar- 
•«  rennefs  there  is  no  remedy." 


nt  heart,  which  Is  always  difplayed  in 
them,  and  the  lively  fancy  which,  on  fome 
occafions,  appears,  juftly  merited  applaufe : 
but  the  perpetual  'glitter  of  expremon,  the 
fwoln  imagery,  and  ftrained  defcription  which 
abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  falfe 
kind.  I  would,  therefore,  udvife  ituclents 
G  of 
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of  oratory,  to  imitate  Mr.  Harvey's  piety, 
rather  than  his  Style  5  and,  in  ail  compo- 
fitions  of  a  ferious  kind,  to  turn  their  at- 
tention, as  Mr.  Pope  lays,  "  from  founds  to 
"**  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart/1  Admo- 
nitions of  this  kind  I  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them  ; 
as  I  conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me, 
in  this  courie  of  Lectures,  than  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  again  It 
the  affected  and  frivolous  nfe  of  ornament  j 
and,  infttad  of  that  ilight  and  fuptrricial 
tafte  in  vvi'iting,  winch  I  apprehend  to  be 
at  prefent  too  fafhionable,  to  introduce,  as  far 
as  my  endeavours  Can  avail,  a  taite  for  more 
folid  thought,  and  more  manly  ijtnpliciry  in 
Style.  Blair. 

$    21.      On  tke   different   Kinds    of    SIM- 
PLICITY. 

The  firft  is,  Simplicity  of  Compofition, 
as  oppofed  to  too  great  a  variety  of  parts. 
Horace's  precept  refers  to  this: 

Denique  fit  quod  vis  fimpiex  dunuxat  et  ununv*. 

This  is  the  iimplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy, 
as  diiVmguiihcd  from  double  plots,  and  crowd- 
ed incidents;  the  Simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
^Eneid,  in  oppoiilion  to  the  digreffions  of 
I/ucan,  and  the  fcattcred  talcs  of  Anofto  ; 
the  Simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  op- 
Boiition  to  the  irregular  variety  o-f  the  Gothic. 
Tn  this  fenfe,  Simplicity  is  the  fame  with 
Unity. 

The  fecond  fenfe  is,  Simplicity  of  Thought, 
as  oppofed  to  refinement.  Simple  thoughts 

*  "  Then  learn  the  vvandVing  humour  to  con- 

trou), 
t(  And    keep   one    equ-.il    tonour   through    the 

whole."  FRANCIS. 
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are  what  arife  naturally ;  \vhat  the  occafioa 
or  the  fubje6l  fuggelt  un fought ;  and  what, 
when  once  fuggeited,  are  eallly  apprehended 
by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  exprefles  a 
lefs  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thought, 
and  which  it  required  a  pecyliar  turn  of 
genius  to  purfue ;  within  certain  bounds  very 
beautiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  ap- 
proaching to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by 
the  appearance  of  being  recherche,  or  far 
fought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  fay,  that 
Mr.  Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  limpli- 
city,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cow- 
ley  :  Cicero's  thoughts  o.i  moral  fubje&s  are 
natural ;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured. 
In  thelc  two  fences  of  Simplicity,  when  it 
is  oppofed  either  to  variety  of  parfo,  or  to  re- 
finement of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation 
to  Style. 

There  is  a  third  fenfe  of  Simplicity,  in 
which  it  has  refpeft  to  Style  j  and  fcands  op- 
pofed to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp  of 
language  ;  as  when  we  fay,  Mr.  Locke  is 
a  fimple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid,  writer ;  and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  " fmfylexi"'  the 
"  tenuty''  or  "  fubtile  genus  dtcmdit"  is  un- 
derllood  by  Cicero  and  Qmnftilian.  TliP 
limple  ftyle,  in  this  fenfe,  coincides  with 
the  plain  or  tl  e  neat  ityle,  which  I  before 
mentioned;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther 
illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  fenfe  of  Simplicity, 
alfo  refpe&ing  Style ;  but  not  refpefting  the 
degive  of  ornament  employed,  fo  much  as  the 
eaiy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  lan- 
guage exprefles  our  thoughts.  This  is  quite 
different  from  the  former  fenfe  of  the  word 
juft  now  mentioned,  in  which  Simplicity  %vas 
equivalent  to  Plainnefs  :  whereas,  in  this 
fenfe,  it  is  compatible  with  the  bigheft  orna- 
ment. Homer,  for  instance,  poiTelfes  thii 

Simplicity 
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Simplicity  in  the  greateft  perfection  ;  and  yet 
no  writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty. 
This  Simplicity,  which  is  what  we  are  now  to 
confider,  Hands  oppofed,  not  to  ornament, 
but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance 
of  labour  about  our  Style  ;  and  it  is  a  clif- 
tinguifliing  excellency  in  writing.  Blair. 

§  22.    SIMPLICITY  appears  eafy. 

A  writer  of  Simplicity  expreffes  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  every  one  thinks  he 
could  have  written  in  the  fame  way  5  Horace 
defcribes  it, 

1  •    •  ut  fibi  quivls 

Sperct  Idem,  fudet  multum,  fruftra<jue  laboret 
Aufus  idem  *. 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expreflion; 
it  feems  the  very  language  of  nature  j  you  fee, 
in  the  Style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man,  in  his  own  natural  character. 
He  may  be  rich  in  his  expreflion  ;  he  may  be 
full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy ;  but  thefe 
flow  from  him  without  effort ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  write  in  this  manner,  not  becaufe 
he  has  ftudied  it,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  manner 
of  expreflion  moft  natural  to  him.  A  certain 
degree  of  negligence,  alfo,  is  not  inconiillent 
with  this  character  of  ftyle,  and  even  not  un- 
graceful in  it  5  for  too  minute  an  attention  to 
words  is  foreign  to  it :  "  Habcat  ilfe,""  fays 
Cicero,  (Orat.  No.  77.)  "  molle  quiddam,  et 
*'  quod  indicet  non  ingratam  negligentiam 
"  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  dc-  verbo  labo- 

*  "  From  well-known  tales  fuch  fictions  v.'ould 

I  raife, 

fi  As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  cr.fl-1 ; 
"  Yet,  while  they  flrivs  the  fame  fuccels  to  gain  ; 
tf  Should  fiiid   their  labours   and  thrir   hopes   in 
vain.'"  F&  A  r«w  is. 


"  rantis  f ."'  This  is  the  great  advantage  of 
Simplicity  of  Style,  that,  like  fimpiicity  of 
manners,  it  fhows  us  a  man's  fentiment* 
and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  without  dif- 
guife.  More  fiudied  and  artificial  manners  of 
writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this 
difadvantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author  in 
form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  fpUndour 
of  drefs,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour, 
conceal  thofe  peculiarities  whic'i  dillinguifa 
one  man  from  another.  But  reading  an  au- 
thor of  Simplicity,  is  li-ke  converling  with 
a  perfon  of  dirtinclion  at  liome,  and  with  eafc;, 
where  we  rind  natural  manners >  and  a  marked 
character.  Ibid. 

§  23.     On  Naivete. 

The  highelt  degree  of  this  Simplicity,  is  ex- 
preiled  by  a  French  term  to  which  we  have 
none  that  fully  aniwers  in  our  language, 
Naivete.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  precife 
idea  of  the  import  of  this  word.  It  always 
exprefies  a  difcovery  of  character.  I  believe 
the  belt  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French 
critic,  M.  Marmoutel»  who  explains  it  thus  i 
That  fort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undif- 
guiled  opennefs,  which  feems  to  give  us  fonie 
degree  of  fuperiority  over  the  perfon  who 
(hews  it ;  a  certain  infantine  Simplicity, 
which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  dif- 
plays  fonie  features  of  the  character  th-.it 
we  think  we  coy  Id  have  art  enough  to 
hide  ;  and  which,  therefore,  always  leads  us 
to  fmile  at  the  perfon  who  diicr-vers  this 
character.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is 
given  as  the  great  example  of  fuch  Naivete. 

f  <<  Let  this  Siyle  have  a  certain  foftnefs  and 
"  eafe,  which  IhaU  charaderifc  a  negligence,  not 
"  unpleaftng  in  an  autJior  who  appears  to  be 
'*  more  folicttous  about  the  though:  than  the  cx- 
"  prfilion.'" 

G  *  This, 
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This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood,  as  de- 
fcriptive  of  a  particular  ipecies  only  of  Sim- 
plicity. '  Blair. 

^  24.     A'/idents  eminent  for  Shnplicity. 

With  refpe6l  to  Simplicity,  in  general,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  ancient  original  writers 
are  always  the  moft  eminent  for  it.  This 
happens  from  a  plain  reafon,  that  they  wrote 
from  the  dictates  of  natural  genius,  and  were 
not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 
others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  pro- 
ducing affeclation.  Hence,  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beau- 
tiful Simplidly  than  among  the  Roman. 
Homer,  HeTM,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  He- 
rodotus, and  Xenophon,  are  all  diftinguifhed 
for  it.  Among  the  Romans,  alfo,  we  have 
fome  writers  of  this  chara&er;  particularly 
Terence,  Lucretius,  Phaedrus,  and  Julius  Cae- 
far.  The  following  paffage  of  Terence's  An- 
dria,  is  a-beautiful  inilance  of  Simplicity  of 
manner  in  defcription  : 

..  Funus  interim 

Procedit;  fequimur;   ad  fepulchrum  venimus ; 
In  ignem  impbfita  eft ;  fletur  ;  interea  haec  foror 
Quam  dixi,  ad  flammam  accefiit  imprudentius 
Satis  cum  periculo.     Ibi  turn  exanimatus  Pam- 

philus 

Bene  diflimulatum  amorem,  &  celatum  inclicatj 
Occurrit  praeceps,  mulierum  ab  igne  retrahit, 
Mea  Glycerium,  inquit,  quid  agis  ?  Cur  te  is  per- 

ditum  ? 

Turn  Ilia,  ut  confuetum  facile  amorem  cerneres, 
Rejecit  fe  in  eum,  fiens  quam  fanr.Jiariter  *. 

ACT.  i.  Sc.  i. 

#  «  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  5  we  follow  j 
<«  Come  to  the  fepulchre  :  the  body's  plac'd 
«'  Upon  the  pile  j  lamented  j  whereupon- 
«  This  fitter.  I  was  (peaking  of,  all  wild, 
*<  Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
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All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy 
and  elegant:  and  convey  a  moft  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  fcene  defcribed :  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Style  appears  wholly  artlefs 
and  unlaboured.  Let  us  next  confider  fome 
Englifh  writers,  who  come  under  this  clafs. 

Ibid. 
§25.     Simplicity  the  Ckaraflerijlic  of  TIL- 

LOTSONV  Style. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Tillotfon's  manner.  T'illotfon  has 
long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
a  model  for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if 
we  can  call  it  fuch,  has  been  often  mif- 
underftood.  For  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of 
eloquence,  vehemence  and  ftrength,  pifturefque 
defcription,  glowing  figures,  or  correft  ar- 
rangement of  fentences,  in  all  thefe  parts 
of  oratory  the  Archbiihop  is  exceedingly  de- 
ficient. His  Style  is  always  pure,  indeed, 
and  perfpicuous,  but  carelefs  and  remifs,  too 
often  feeble  and  languid  j  little  beauty  in  the 
conftruclion  of  his  fentences,  which  are  fre- 
quently fuffered  to  drag  unharmonioufly  5 
feldom  any  attempt  towards  ftrength  or  fu- 
blimity.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  defers, 
fuch  a  conltant  vein  of  good  fenfe  and  piety 
runs  through  his  works,  fuch  an  earneft  and 
ferious  manner,  and  fo  much  ufeful  inftruc- 


"  There !  there !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  be- 

"  trays 

1  His  we!l-dirTembled  and  long-hidden  love; 
"  Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waift,  and 

"  cries, 

"  Oh  !  my  Glycerium  !  what  is  it  you 'do  ? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  deftroy  yourfelf  ? 
Then  fhc,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you  thence 
Might  eafily  perceive  their  long,  long  love, 
Threw  herielf  back  into  his  arm;/,  and  wept. 
Oh!  how  familiarly !"  COLMAK. 

tion. 
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tion,  conveyed  in  a  §tyle  fo  pure,  natural,  and 
unaffected,  as  will  juftly  recommend  him  to 
high  regard,  as  long  as  the  Englifh  language 
remains  ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  high- 
eft  eloquence,  but  as  a  fimple  and  amiable  wri- 
ter, whofe  manner  is  rtrongly  exprellive  of  great 
goodnefs  and  worth.  I  obferved  before,  that 
Simplicity  of  manner  may  be  confident  with 
feme  degree  of  negligence  in  Style  ;  and  it  is 
only  the  beauty  of  that  Simplicity  which 
makes  the  negligence  of  fuch  writers  feem 
graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Archbi- 
ihop,  negligence  may  fometimes  be  carried 
fo  far  as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  Simplicity, 
and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid 
manner.  Blair. 

§  *6.    Simplicity  of  Sir  WILLIAM  TEM- 
PLE* j  Style. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable 
writer  in  the  Style  of  Simplicity.  In  point 
of  ornament  and  corre&nefs,  he  rifes  a  de- 
gree above  Tillotfon  ;  though,  for  correft- 
nefs,  he  is  not  in  the  higheft  rank.  All  is 
eafy  and  flowing  in  him  j  he  is  exceedingly 
harmonious ;  fmoothnefs,  and  what  may  be 
called  amsenity,  are  the  diftinguilhing  cha- 
racters of  his  manner  ;  relaxing,  fometimes, 
as  fuch  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a 
prolix  and  remifs  Style.  No  writer  whatever 
has  ftamped  upon  his  Style  a  more  lively  im- 
prefilon  of  his  own  character.  In  reading 
his  works,  we  feem  engaged  in  converfation 
with  him  ;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  him,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a 
man  ;  and  contract  a  friendmip  for  him.  He 
may  be  claffed  as  (landing  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween a  negligent  Simplicity,  and  the  higheft 
degree  of  Ornament  which  this  character  of 
Style  admits.  Ibid. 


§47.     Simplicity  of  Mr.  ADDISON'J  Stjle. 

Of  the  latter  of  thefe,  the  higheft,  moft  cor- 
reel,  and  ornamented  degree  of  the  fimple 
manner,  Mr.  Addifon  is  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
Englifh  language,  the  moft  perfect  example  : 
and  therefore,  though  not  without  fome  faults, 
he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fafelt  model  for  imi- 
tation, and  the  freeft  from  confiderable  de- 
fe6ls,  which  the  language  affords.  Perfpi- 
cuous  and  pure  he  is  in  the  higheft  degree; 
his  precifion,  indeed,  not  very  great  j  yet 
nearly  as  great  as  the  fuhje&s  which  he  treats 
of  require  :  the  conftruclion  of  his  fentences 
eafy,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  mufical ; 
carrying-  a  character  of  fmoothnefs,  more 
than  of  ttrength.  In  figurative  language  he 
is  rich,  particularly  in  iimilies  and  metaphors; 
which  are  fo  employed,  as  to  render  his  Style 
fplendid  without  being  gaudy.  There  is  not 
the  leaft  affectation  in  his  manner  ;  we  lee  no 
marks  of  labour ;  nothing  forced  or  con- 
ftrained  ;  but  great  elegance  joined  with  great 
eafe  and  fimplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  a  character  of  modefty  and  of 
politenefs,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings. 
No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  infinuat- 
ing  manner  j  and  the  great  regard  which  he 
every  where  (hews  for  virtue  and  religion, 
recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails'  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  want  of  ftrength  and  precifion, 
which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly 
fuited  to  fuch  eflays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spec-, 
tator,  not  altogether  a  proper  model  for  any 
of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of 
com pofi tion.  Though  the  public  hare  ever 
done  much  juftice  to  his  merit,  yet  the  nature 
of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  feen  in  its 
true  light :  for,  though  his  poetry  be  elegant, 
he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among  the 
profe  writers,  than  he  is  intitled  to  among  the 
G  3  poets  TJ 
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poets ;  and,  in  prole,  his  humour  is  of  a 
nuch  higher  and  more  original  Itrain  than 
his  philoibphy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger 
tie  Coverley  difcovers  more  genius  than  the 
critique  on  Milton.  Blair. 

§  28.     Simplicity  of  Style  never  wearies. 

Such  authors  as  thole,  whole  characters  I 
hive  been  giving,  one  never  tires  of  reading. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  itrain s 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts  :  we  are  pleafed, 
without  being  dazzled  by  their  luftre.  So 
powerful  is  the  charm  of  Simplicity  in  an 
author  of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many 
defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a  carelefs 
expreflion.  Hence,  in  all  the  molt  excellent 
authors,  both  in  prole  and  verfe,  the  iimple 
and  natural  manner  may  be  always  remark- 
ed j  although,  other  beauties  being  predomi- 
nant, this  form  not  their  peculiar  and  diltin- 
guilhing  character.  Thus  Milton  is  limple 
in  the  midlt  of  all  his  grandeur  j  and  De- 
mofthenes  in  the  midft  of  all  his  vehemence. 
To  grave  and  folemn  writings,  Simplicity  of 
manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  has  often  been  remarked  as 
the  prevailing  character  throughout  all  the 
iacred  Scriptures  :  and  indeed  no  other  cha- 
racter of  Style  was  fo  much  fu4ted  to  the  dig? 
nity  of  infpiration.  Ibid. 

§  29.     Lord  SHAFT  SB  URY  deficient  in  Sim- 
plicity of  Style. 

OF  authors  who,  notwithftanding  many 
excellencies,  have  rendered  their  Style  much 
lefs  beautiful  by  want  of  Simplicity,  I  cannot 
give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord 
Shaftfbury.  This  is  an  author  on  whom  I 
have  mude  obfervations  feveral  times  before  ; 
and  (hall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving 
his  general  character  under  this  head.  Con- 


fiderable  merit,  doubtlefs,  he  has.  His  works 
might  be  read  with  profit  for  the  moral  philo- 
fophy  which  they  contain,  had  he  not  filled 
them  with  ib  many  oblique  and  invidious  in- 
linuations  againft  the  Chriftian  Religion  j 
thrown  out,  too,  with  fo  much  fpleen  and 
fatire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either 
as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language  has 
many  beauties.  It  is  firm  and  fupported  in 
an  uncommon  degree  :  it  is  rich  and  muhcaL 
No  Englifli  author,  as  I  formerly  (hewed,  has 
attended  ib  much  to  the  regular  construction 
of  his  fentences,  both  with  relpeft  to  pro- 
priety, and  with  refpect  to  cadence.  All  this 
gives  ib  much  elegance  and  pomp  to  his  lan- 
guage, that  there  is  no  wonder  it  mould  have 
been  fometimes  highly  admired.  It  is  greatly 
hurt,  however,  by  perpetual  ftiffnefs  and  af- 
fectation. This  is  its  capital  fault.  His 
lordfhip  can  exprefs  nothing  with  Simplicity. 
Hefeems  to  have  confidered  it  as  vulgar,  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to 
fpeak  like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in 
buikins  ;  full  of  circumlocutions  and  artifi- 
cial elegance.  In  every  fentence,  we  fee  the 
marks  "of  labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that 
eafe  which  exprefTes  a  fentiment  coming  natu- 
ral and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures 
and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  i  fometimes  happy  in  them  j  but 
his  fondncfs  for  them  is  too  vifible  >  and 
having  once  laid  hold  of  fome  metaphor  or 
allufion  that  pleafed  him,  he  knows  not  how 
to  part  with  it.  What  is  moil  wonderful, 
he  was  a  profelfed  admirer  of  Simplicity ;  is 
always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and  cen- 
furing  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it  j  though 
he  departs  from  it  himfelf  as  far  as  any  one 
modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftlbury  poflefled 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  tafte,  to  a  degree 
that  we  may  call  exceflive  and  fickly  j  but  he» 

had 
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had  little  warmth  of  paflion  ;  few  ftrong  or 
vigorous  feelings  ;  and  the  coldnefs  of  his 
character  led  him  to  that  artificial  and  ftately 
manner  which  appears  in  his  writings.  He 
was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  rail- 
lery ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it. 
He  attempts  it  often,  but  always  awkwardly  5 
he  is  iHff,  even  in  his  pleafantry;  and  laughs 
in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man  *. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of 
Lord  Shaftfbury's  manner,  it  may  ealily  be 
imagined,  that  he  would  millead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  tribe  of  imitators,  than  an  au- 
thor, who  with  many  impofing  beauties,  has 
alib  fome  very  conliderable  blemifhes.  This 
is  fully  exemplified  in  Mr.  Blackwall  of  Aber- 
deen, the  author  of  the  Life  pf  Homer,  the 
Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  An  - 
guftus  ;  a  writer  of  confiderable  learning,  and 
of  ingenuity  alfo  ;  but  infected  with  an  ex- 
travagant love  of  an  artificial  Style,  and  of 
that  parade  of  language  which  diilinguifhes 
the  Shaftfburean  manner. 

Having  now  (aid  fo  much  to  recommend 
Simplicity,  or  the  eafy  and  natural  manner  of 
writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
an  oppofite  manner  $  in  order  to  prevent  mif- 
takes  on  this  fubject,  it  is  neceflary  for  me  to 


I  obfervc,  that  it  is  very  poflible  for  an  author 
to  write  limply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One 
may  be  free  from  affectation,  and  not  have 
merit.  The  beautiful  Simplicity  fuppofes  an 
author  to  poflefs  real  genius  ;  to  write  with 
foliditv,  purity,  and  livclineis  of  imagina- 
tion. In  this  c:ife,  the  fimplicity  or  unaf- 
fccledncfs  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  or- 
nament 5  it  heightens  every  other  beauty  ;  it 
is  the  drels  of  nature,  without  which  all  beau- 
ties are  imperfect.  But  if  mere  unaffected- 
nefs  were  fufficient  to  conftitute  the  beauty  of 
Style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers  might 
I  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  ac- 
;  cordingly  we  frequently  meet  with  pretended 
i  critics,  who  extol  the  dulleft  writers  on  ac- 
count of  what  they  call  the  "  Chafte  Simpli- 
city of'their  manner  j"  which,  in  truth,  is 
no  other  than  the  abfence  of  every  ornament, 
through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagi- 
nation. We  muft  diftinguifh,  therefore,  be- 
tween that  Simplicity  which  accompanies  true 
genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  every  proper  ornament  of  Style  ;  and 
that  which  is  no  other  than  a  carelefs  and  flo- 
venly  manner.  Indeed  the  ditHnction  is  ea- 
fily  made  from  the  effect  produced.  The  one 
never  fails  to  intereft  the  reader  ;  the  other  is 
infipid  and  tirefome.  Blair. 


*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unworthy  of  being 
mentioned,  that  the  firft  edition  of  his  Enquiry 
into  Virtue  was  published,  furreptitioufly  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  feparate  form,  in  the  year  1699  5  and 
is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  :  by  comparing 
which  with  the  corrected  edition  of  the  fame 
treatlfe,  as  it  now  ftands  among  his  works,  we  lee 
one  of  the  moft  curious  and  ufeful  examples,  that 
I  know,  of  what  is  called  Llmae  Labor  ;  the  art  of  ! 
polifhing  language,  breaking  long  fentences,  and  j 
working  up  an  imperfect  draught  into  a  highly- 
ftnilhed  performance. 


§  30.     On  the  Vehement  STYLE. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or 
character  of  Style,  different  from  any  that  I 
have  yet  fpoken  of  ;  which  may  be  diltin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vehement.  This 
always  implies  ftrength  ;  and  is  not,  by  any 
means,  inconliftent  with  Simplicity  :  but,  in 
its  predominant  character,  is  diftinguifhable 
from  either  the  ftrong  or  the  funple  manner. 
It  has  a  peculiar  ardour  ;  it  is  a  glowing 
Style  ;  the  language  of  a  man,  whole  imagi- 
G  4.  nation 
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nation  and  paffions  are  heated,  and  ftrongly 
affected  by  what  he  writes  ;  who  is  therefore 
negligent  of  Idler  graces,  but  pours  himielf 
forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fuinefs  of  a  tor- 
rent. It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of  ora- 
tory ;  and  indeed  is  rather  expe6led  from  a 
i..au  who  is  Ipenking,  than  from  ore  who  is 
writing  in  hir.  cloiet.  The  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes  furnifli  the  full  and  perfect  example 
of"  this  fpecies  cf  Style.  Blair. 

§  31.     Lord  BOLINGBROKE  excelled  in  the 
Vehement  Style. 

Among  EngJifn  writers,  the  one  who  has 
inoft  of  this  character,  though  mixed,  indeed, 
v/ith  feveral  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke.  | 
Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a 
factious  leader  5  the  demagogue  of  a  popular 
affemb'y.  Accordingly,  the  Style  that  runs 
through  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of 
one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writing  j 

_.    •.!.    j  .  i  i        _ .  •    _         r»-  _L  _.!_  j.    •  .    __i_^i._   •__! 


with  deliberation.     He  abounds  in  rhetorical 


figures  j  and  pours  himfelf  forth  with  great 
irnpetiiofity.  He  is  copious  to  a  fault  5  places 
the  fame  thought  before  us  in  many  different 
views  ;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour. 
He  is  bold,  rather  than  correct  j  a  torrent  that 
flows  ftrongj  but  often  muddy.  His  fentences 
are  varied  as  to  length  and  fhortnefs  j  inclin- 
ing, however,  moft  to  long  periods,  fometimes  | 
including  parenthefes,  and  frequently  crowd- 
ing and^  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon 
one  another,  as  naturally  happens  in  the 
warmth  of  fpeaking.  In  the  choice  of  his 
words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision. 
In  exact  conftruction  of  fentences,  he  is  much 
inferior  to  Lord  Shaftfbury ;  but  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  him  in  life  and  eafe.  Upon  the 
whole,  his  merit,  as  a  writer,  would  have 
been  very  confiderable,  if  his  matter  had 
equalled  his  Style.  But  whilft  we  find  many 


tilings  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former, 
as  I  before  remarked,. we  can  hardly  find  any 
thing  to  commend.  In  his  reafonings,  for 
the  moft  part,  he  is  flimfy  and  falfe  5  in  his 
political  writings,  factious  :  in  what  he  calls 
his  philofophical  ones,  irreligious  and  fophif- 
tical  in  the  highell  degree*  Ibid. 

§  32.     Dircfticns  for  forming  a  STYLE. 

It  \\ill  be  more  to  the  purpofe,  that  I  con- 
clude thefeditiertations  upon  Style  with  a  few 
directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  a  good  Style  in  general  j  leaving  the 
jwvticular  character  or  that  Style  to  be  either 
formed  by  the  fubject  on  which  we  write,  or 
prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  firft  direction  which  I  give  for  this 
purpofe,  is,  to  Itudy  clear  ideas  on  the  fubject 
concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  fpeak. 
This  is  a  direction  which  may  at  firft  appear 
to  have  fmall  relation  to  Style.  Its  relation 
to  it,  however,  is  extremely  clofe.  The  foun- 
dation of  all  good  Style,  is  good  fenfe,  ac- 
companied with  a  lively  imagination.  The 
Style  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  fo  in- 
timately connected,  that,  as  I  have  feveral 
times  hinted,  it  is  frequently. hard  to  diftin- 
guifii  them.  Wherever  the  imprelfions  of 
things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indiitinct, 
or  perplexed  and  confufed,  our  Style  in  treat- 
ir:g  of  fuch  things  will  infallibly  be  fo  too. 
Whereas,  what  we  conceive  clearly  and  feel 
ftrongly,  we  will  naturally  exprefs  with  clear- 
nefs  and  with  ftrength.  This,  then,  we  may 
be  allured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  Style,  to 
think  clofely  of  the  fubject,  till  we  have  at- 
tained a  full  and  diftinct  view  of  the  matter 
which  we  are  to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  be- 
come warm  and  interefted  in  it  j  then,  and  not 
till  then,  lhall  we  find  expreflion  begin  to  flow. 
Generally  fpeaking,  the  beft  and  moft  proper 
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exprefftons,  are  thofe  which  a  clear  view  of  the  ' 
fubiect  fuggerts,  without  much  labour  or  en-  I 
quiry  after  them.     This  is  Qum&ilJarTs  ob- 
fervation,  Lib.  viii.  c.  i.     ««Plerumque  op- 
"  tima  verb  a  rebus  cohaerent,  et  cernuntur 
"  fuo  lumine.     At  nos  quse  rimus  ilia,  tan- 
"  quam  lateant  feque  fubducant.     Ita  nun- 
"  quam  putamus  verba  efle  circa  id  de  quo 
"  dicendum  eft  ;  fed  ex  aliis  locis  petirrius, 
"  et  inventis  vim  aflerimus  *."          Blair. 

§  33.     PraRice  neceffary  for  forming  a 
STYLE. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good 
Style,  the  frequent  practice  of  compofmg  is 
indifpenfably  neceflary.  Many  rules  con- 
cerning Style  I  have  delivered  j  but  no  rules 
will  anfwer  the  end  without  exercife  and  ha- 
bit. At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  every  fort  of 
composing  that  will  improve  Style.  This  is 
fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  frequent 
carelefs  and  hafty  compofition,  we  mall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  Style  j  we  mall 
have  more  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning 
faults,  and  correcting  negligences,  than  if  we 
had  not  been  accuftomed  to  cojnpofition  at 
all.  In  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
write  {lowly,  and  with  much  care.  Let  the 
facility  and  fpeed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of 
longer  practice.  "  Moram  et  folicitudinem," 
fays  Quinctilian  with  the  greateft  reafon,  L.  x. 

*  <f  The  moft  proper  words  for  the  moil  part 
"  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  are  to  be  exprefled 
"  by  them,  and  may  be  difcovered  as  by  their  own 
"  light.  But  we  hunt  after  them,  as  if  they  were 
"  hidden,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner.  Hence, 
'*  inftead  of  conceiving  the  words-  to  lie  near  the 
"  fubject,  we  go  in  queft  of  them  to  fome  other 
«  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  ex- 
«'  preifions  ws  have  found  out." 


c.  3.  "  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc 
"  conftituendum  ac  obtinendum  eft,  ut  quam, 
"  optime  icribamus  :  celeritatew  dabit  con- 
"  fuetudo.  Paulatim  res  faciiius  fe  oftendent, 
"  verba  refpondebunt,  compofitio  profeque- 
"  tur.  Cuncta  denique  et  in  familia  bene 
"  inftituta  in  officio  erunt.  Summa  haec  elt 
"  rei :  cito  fcribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  fcriba- 
"  turj  bene  fcriben Jo,  fit  ut  cito  */*  Ibid. 

\  34..     Too  anxious  a  Care  about  WORDS  to 
be  avoided. 

We  muft  obferve,  however,  that  there  may- 
be an  extreme  in  too  great  and  anxious  a  care 
about  Words.  We  muft  not  retard  the 
courfe  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  ima- 
gination, by  paufmg  too  long  on  every  word 
we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occafions, 
a  glow  of  compofition  which  mould  be  kept 
up,  if  we  hope  to  exprefs  ourfelves  happily, 
though  at  the  expence  of  allowing  fome  inad-. 
vertencies  to  pafs.  A  more  fevere  examina- 
tion of  thefe  muft  be  left  to  be  the  work  of 
correction.  For  if  the  practice  of  compofitioa 
be  ufeful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is 
no  lefs  fo  ;  it  is  indeed  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  habit  of 

*  «  I  enjoin  that  fuch  as  are  beginning  the 
u  practice  of  compofition,  write  flowly,  and  with 
"  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  at  firft 
"  Ihou Id  be,  to  write  as  well  as  polliblej  practice 
"  will  enable  them  to  write  fpeedily.  By  degrees 
"  matter  will  offer  itfelf  ftill  more  readily  j  words 
*'  will  be  at  hand  5  compofition  will  flow;  every 
"  thing,  as  in  tl>?  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered 
"  family,  will  prefent  itfelf  in  its  proper  place. 
"  The  fum  of  the  whole  is  this  :  by  hafty  com* 
"  pofition,  we  fliall  never  acquire  the  art  of  com- 
"  pofing  well  j  by  writing  well  we  fhall  come  to 
"  write  fpeedily,** 

G  5  compofition » 
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compofition,  What  we  have  written  fhoulcl 
be  laid  by  for  fome  little  time,  till  the  ardour 
cf  compofition  be  paft,  till  the  fondnefs  for 
the  expreflions  we  have  ufed  be  worn  off,  and 
th^  i.  xprefficns  themfelves  bf  forgotten  ;  and 
then  reviewing  our  work  with  a  coo]  and  cri- 
tical eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of 
another,  we  (hall  difcern  many  imperfections 
\vliich  at  firft  efcaped  u~.  Then  is  the  feafon 
for  pruning  redundancies  ;  for  weighing  the 
jirnwsgement  of  leniences  5  for  attending  to 
the  juncture  and  connecting  particles ;  and 
bringing  Style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and 
Supported  form.  This  (*  Lima  Labor"  muft 
be  fubmitted  to  by  all  who  would  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to 
others  5  and  fomc  practice  in  it  will  ibon 
lharpen  their  eye  to  the  moil  necefiary  objects 
of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  eafy 
and  practicable  work  than  might  at  firlt  be 
imagined,  Blair. 

§35-     An  Acquaintance  with  the  left  Authors 
necefjary  to  the  Formation  of  a  STYLE. 

In  the  third  place,  with  refpect  to  the  af- 
fiftance  that  is  10  be  gained  from  the  wrirings 
of  others,  it  is  obvious  that  we  ought  to  renqer 
ourfelves  well  acquainted  with  the  Style  of 
the  belt  authors.  This  is  requifite,  both  in 
order  to  form  a  juft  talle  in  Style,  and  to 
fupply  us  with  a  full  Hock  of  words  on  every 
fubjecl.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to 
Style,  attention  fhould  be  given  to  the  pccu- 
liuiilit-o  of  their  different  manners;  and  in 
this  and  former  Lectures  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fuggeit  federal  things  tlirrt  may  be  uieful 
in  this  view.  I  know  no  excrcife  that  will 
be  found  more  ufeful  for  acquiring  a  proper 
Style,  than  to  tranflate  fome  pallage  from  an 
eminent  Englifli  Author,  into  our  own  words. 
VVljat  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  in.llan.ce,  fome 


page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Spectators,  and 
read  it  carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till 
we  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  con- 
tained  in  it  ;  then  to  lay  afide  the  book  j  to 
attempt  to  write  out  the  palTage  from  memory, 
in  the  belt  way  we  can  j  and  having  done  fo, 
next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we 
have  written  with  the  Style  of  the  author. 
Such  an  exercife  will,  by  companion,  mew 
us  where  the  defects  of  cur  Style  lie  ;  will 
lead  us  to  the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying 
them  j  and,  among  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  fame  thought  may  be  exprcffed,  will  make 
us  perceive  that  which  is  the  molt  beautiful. 

Ibid. 


§  36.     A  fertile  Imitation  to  be 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  muft  caution,  at  the 
fame  time,  againft  a  fervile  imitation  of  any 
one  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dan- 
gerous. It  hampers  genius;  it  is  likely  to 
produce  a  ftiff  manner  ;  and  thole  who  are 
given  to  clofe  imitation,  generally  imitate  an 
author's  faults  as  well  as  his  beauties.  No 
man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer,  or  fpeak- 
er,  who  has  not  fome  degree  of  confidence  to 
follow  his  own  genius.  We  ought  to  be- 
ware, in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's 
noted  phrafes,  or  transcribing  pailages  from 
him.  Such  a  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all 
genuine  compofition.  Infinitely  better  it  is 
to  have  fometrrihg  that  is  our  own,  though  of 
moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect  to  mine  in 
borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  lalt,  be- 
tray the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On 
the'fe  heads  of  compoling,  correcting,  reading, 
and  imitating,  I  advife  every  Ihulent  of  en- 
tory  to  confult  what  Qrnnctilian  has  delivered 
in  the  Tenth  Book  of  his  Institutions,  where  ht- 
will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  obiervations  :inri 
directions,  that  well  defer  ve  attention.  Ibid. 

§  37- 
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§  37.     STYLE  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
Subjtff. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious  but  ma- 
terial rule,  with  refpect  to  Style,  that  we  al- 
u'uys  ftudy  to  adapt  it  to  the  fubject,  and  allb 
to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers,  if"  we  are  to 
fpeak  in  public.  Nothing  merits  the  name 
of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  fuited 
to  the  occaiion,  and  to  the  perfons  to  whom 
it  is  addrefled.  It  is  to  the  laft  degree  awk- 
ward and  abfurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid 
Style,  on  occafions  when  it  mould  be  our  bu- 
finefs  only  to  argue  and  realbn  ;  or  to  fpeak 
with  elaborate  pomp  of  exprefllon,  before  per- 
fons who  comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and  who 
can  only  ftare  at  our  unfeafonable  magnifi- 
cence. Thefe  are  defects  not  fo  much  in 
point  of  Style,  as,  what  is  much  woife,  in 
point  of  common  fenfe.  When  we  begin  to 
write,  or  fpeak,  we  ought  previoufly  to  fix  in 
our  minds  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to 
be  aimed  at  j  to  keep  this  iteadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  fuit  our  Style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  fa- 
crifice  to  this  great  object  every  ill-timed 
ornament  that  may  occur  to  cur  fancy,  we  are 
unpardonable  ;  and,  though  children  and  fools 
may  admire,  men  of  fenfe  will  laugh  at  us  and 
our  Style.  Blair-. 

§  38.     Attention  to  STYLE  mufl  not  detract 
from  Attention  to  THOUGHT. 

In  the  laft  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the 
fubject  without  this  adlnonition,  that,  in  any 
cafe,  and  on  any  occaiion,  attention  to  Style- 
mult  not  engrofs  us  fo  much,  as  to  detract 
from  a  higher  degree  of  attention  to  the 
Thoughts.  "  Curam  verborunV  fays  the 
giciit  Roman  Critic,  "  reruin  volo  eile  foli- 


"  citudinem  *."  A  direction  the  more 
necelVary,  as  the  prefent  talte  of  the  age,  in 
writing,  fcems  to  lean  more  to  Style  than  to 
Thought.  It  is  much  eafier  to  dreis  up  tri- 
i  vial  and  common  fentiments  with  fome  beauty 
of  expreflion,  than  to  afFoid  a  fund  of  vigo- 
rous, ingenious,  and  ufeful  thoughts.  The 
latter  requires  true  genius ;  the  former  may 
be  attained  by  induftry,  with  the  help  of  very 
fuperficial  parts.  Hence  we  find  fo  many 
writers  frivolouily  rich  in  Style,  but  wretch- 
edly poor  in  fentiment.  The  public  ear  is 
now  fo  much  accuftomed  to  a  correct  and  or- 
namented Style,  that  no  writer  can,  with 
fafety,  neglect  the  ftudy  of  it.  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one,  who  does  not  look  to  fome- 
thing  beyond  it ;"  who  does  not  hy  the  chief 
ftrefs  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  fuch  orna- 
ments of  Style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly, 
not  foppifli.  "  Majore  nnimo,"  fays  the 
writer  whom  I  have  fo  often  quoted,  "  asrgre- 
dienda  eft  cloquentia  5  quje  fi  toto  corpore 
valet,  ungues  polire  et  capillum  componere, 
non  exiftimabit  ad  curam  fuam  pertinere, 
Ornatus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  fnnctus  fit; 
nee  effeminatam  letitatetii  et  fuco  emen- 
titum  colorem  ametj  f.tnguine  et  viribus 
niteatf."  Ibid. 


*  "  To  your  exprefl-on  be  attentive;,  bu t  about 
your  matter  be  felicitous.1' 

•f-  "  A  higher  fpirit  ought  to  animate  thofe  who 
ftudy  eloquence.  They  ovght  to'  confult  the 
health  and  foundnefs  of  the.  whole  body,  rather 
than  bend  their  attention  to  fuch1  trifling  objects 
as  paring  the  nails  and  drefiing  the  hair.  Let 
ornament  be  manly  and  chafte,  \virhout  effemi- 
nate irMiecy,  or  artificial  colouring,  let  :it  mine 
with  the  glow  of  health  and  ftrengtb;1' 
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§  39-     Of  the  Rife  of  Poetry  among^  the 
ROMANS. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  ftate, 
were  entirely  rude  and  unpolifhed.  They 
came,  from  mepherds  }  they  were  increafed 
from  the  refufe  of  the  nations  around  them  j 
and  their  manners  agreed  with  their  original. 
As  they  lived  wholly  on  tilling  their  ground 
at  home,  or  on  plunder  from  their  neighbours, 
war  was  their  bnfmefs,  and  agriculture  the 
chief  art  they  followed.  Long  after  this, 
when  they  had  fpread  their  conqueits  o*-er  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  and  bc^an  to  make  a 
confiderable  figure  in  the  world,  —  even  their 
great  men  retained  a  roughnefs,  which  they 
raifed  into  a  virtue,  by  calling  it  Roman 
Spirit  j  and  which  might  often  much  better 
have  been  called  Roman  Barbarity.  It  feems 
to  me,  that  there  was  more  of  aufterity  than 
juitice,  and  more  of  infolence  than  coin  age,  in 
ibme  of  their  moft  celebrated  actions.  How- 
ever  that  be,  this  is  certain,  that  they  were  at 
firft  a  nation  of  foldiers  and  huibancUn&i  : 
Toughnefs  was  long  an  applauded  character 
among  them  $  and  a  fort  of  rufticky  reigned, 
even  in  their  fenate-houfe. 

In  a  nation  originally  of  fuch  a  tamper  ?.s 
this,  taken  up  almoft  always  in  extending  their 
territories,  very  often  in  fettlingthe  balance  uf 
power  among  themfelves,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  both  ihefe  at  the  I'^me  time,  it  was  long 
before  the  politer  arts  made  any  appearance; 
and  very  long  before  they  took  root  or  flou- 
rifhed  to  any  degree.  Poetry  was  the  firft 
that  did  fo  ;  but  furh  a  poetry,  as  one  might 
expticT:  among  a  Woihkc,  1/uiied,  unpoliflied 
people. 

Not  to  enquire  about  the  fongs  of  triumph, 
mentioned  even  in  Romulus's  time,  there  was 
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certainly  fcmething  of  poetry  among  them 
in  the  next  reig.i  under  Numa  :  a  prince,  who 
pretended  to  converfe  with  the  Muies,  as  well 
as  with  Egeriaj  and  who  might  poiiibly 
himfelf  have  made  the  vrfe<:  -vnich  the  Salian 
priefts  fung.  in  his  time.  Pythagoras,  either 
in  the  fame  reign,  or  if  you  pleafe  fome  time 
after,  gave  the:  Romans  a  tincture  of  poetry 
as  well  as  of  phiiofophy }  for  Cicero  allures  us, 
that  the  Pythagoreans  made  great  ufe  of  poetry 
and  mufic  :  and  probably  they,  like  our  old 
Druids,  delivered  mod  of  their  precepts  in 
verie.  Indeed  the  chief  employment  of  poetry, 
in  ihat  and  the  following  ages,  among  the 
Remans,  was  of  a  religious  kind.  Their 
very  prayers,  and  perhaps  their  whole  liturgy, 
was  poetical.  They  had  alfo  a  fort  of  pro- 
phetic or  facred  writers,  wru>  feem  to  have 
wrote  generally  in  verfe  5  and  were  fo  nume- 
rous, that  there  were  above  two  thoufand  of 
their  volumes  remaining  even  to  Auguftus's 
time.  They  hid  a  kind  of  plays  too,  in  thefe 
early  times,  derived  from  what  they  had  feen 
of  tL  .Tufcan  aclors,  when  lent  for  to  Rome 
to  expiate  a  plague  that  rag^rl  in  the  city. 
Thefe  feem  to  have  been  richer  like  our  dumb- 
/he-vs,  or  elfe  a  kind  of  extempore  farces  ;  a 
thing  to  this  day  a  good  deal  in  ufe  all  over 
Italy,  and  in  TuiVany.  In  a  more  particular 
manner  add  i.o  thefe,  that  extempore  kind  of 
jefting  <!?'.:  joUes  begun  at  their  harveft  and 
vintage  ^.alts  ;  and  carried  on  fo  rudely  and 
abuf.vtly  pftcrwards,  as  to  occafion  a  very 
fev".e  law  to  reftrain  their  licentioufnefs — and 
t'hofe  lovers  of  poetry  and  good  eating,  who 
feem  to  have  attended  the  tables  of  the  richer 
fort,  much  like  the  old  provincial  poets,  of 
our  own  Britifh  bards,  and  fang  there,  to 
fome  inftrument  of  mufic,  the  achievements 
of  their  anceftors,  and  the  noble  deeds  of  thofe 

who 
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who  had  gone  before  them,  to  inflame,  others 
to  follow  their  great  examples. 

names  of  almoft  all  thefe  poets  fleep  in 
witli  all  their  works ;  and,  if  we  may 
•he  word  of  the  ether  Roman  writers  of  a 
letter  age,  it  is  no  great  lofs  to  us.  One  of 
t.u  ir  belt  poets  reprefents  them  as  very  obfcure 
and  very  contemptible  ;  one  of  their  beft  hif- 
lorians  avoids  quoting  them,  as  too  barbarous 
for  politer  ears  j  an!  one  of  their  moft  judi- 
cious emperors  ordered  the  greateft  part  of 
their  writings  to  be  burnt,  that  the  world  might 
be  troubled  with  them  no  longer. 

All  thefe  poets  therefore  may  veiy  well  be 
dropt  in  the  account :  there  being  nothing 
remaining  of  their  works  ;  and  probably  no 
merit  to  be  found  in  them,  if  they  had  re- 
mained. And  fo  we  may  ilate  the  beginning 
of  the  Roman  poetry  from  Livius  Androni- 
cus,  the  fir/I  of  their  poets  cf  whom  any  thing 
does  remain  to  us  ;  and  from  whom  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves  feem  to  have  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  their  poetry,  even  in  the  Auguftan 
age. 

The  firft  kind  of  poetry  that  was  followed 
with  any  fuccefs  among  the  Romans,  was  that  j 
for  the  ftage.     They  were  a  very  religious  I 
people 5  and  ftage  plays  in  thofe  times  made  ! 
no  inconfiderable  part  in  their  public  devo-  j 
tions  ;  it  is  hence,  perhaps,  that  the  greateft  j 
number  cf  their  oldeft  poets,  cf  whom  we  I 
have  any  remains,  and  indeed  almoft  all  of 
them,  are  dramatic  poets.  Spence. 

§  40.    O/Livius,  N^EVIUS,  <w«/ ENNIUS. 

The  foremoft  in  this  lift,  were  Livius,  Nae- 
vius,   and  Ennius.     Livius's  firft  play  (and 
it  was  the  firit  written  play  that  ever  appeared 
at  Rome,  whence  perhaps  Horace  calls  him  j 
Livius  Scriptor)  was  acted  in  the  si^-th  year  j 
from  the  building  of  the  city.     He  ferns  to 


have  got  whatever  reputation  he  had,  rather 
as  their  firft,  than  as  a  good  writer  j  for 
Cicero,  who  admired  thefe  old  poets  more 
than  they  were  afterwards  admired,  is  forced 
to  give  up  Livius  j  and  fays,  that  his  pieces 
did  not  deferve  a  fecond  reading.  He  was  for 
fome  time  the  fole  writer  for  the  ftage ;  till 
Nrevius  rofe  to  rival  him,  and  probably  far 
exceeded  his  mafter.  Naevius  ventured  too  on 
an  epic,  or  rather  an  hiitorical  poem,  on  the 
firft  Carthaginian  war.  Ennius  followed  his 
fteps  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  way  ; 
and  feems  to  have  excelled  him  as  much  as  he 
had  excelled  Livius ;  fo  much  at  leaft,  that 
Lucretius  fays  of  him,  "  That  he  was  the 
firft  of  their  poets  who  deferved  a  lafting  crown 
from  the  Mules."  Thefe  three  poets  were 
a6lors  as  well  as  poets  5  and  feem  all  of  them 
to  have  wrote  whatever  was  wanted  for  the 
ftage,  rather  than  to  have  confulted  their  own 
turn  or  genius.  Each  of  them  publifhed, 
fometimes  tragedies,  fometimes  comedies,  and 
fometimes  a  kind  of  dramatic  fatires  ;  fuch 
fatires,  I  fuppofe,  as  had  been  occufioned  by 
the  extempore  poetry  that  had  been  in  faAiioa 
the  century  before  them.  All  the  moft  cele- 
brated dramatic  writers  of  antiquity  excel 
only  in  one  kind.  There  is  no  tragedy  of 
Terence,  or  Menander ;  and  no  comedy  of 
Aflius,  orEuripedes.  But  thefe  nrrt  drama- 
tic poets,  among  the  Romans,  attempted 
every  thing  indifferently  j  juft  as  the  pre- 
fent  fancy,  or  the  demand  of  the  people,  led 
them. 

The  quiet  the  Romans  enjoyed  after  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  when  they  had  humbled 
their  -  reat  rival  Carthage ;  and  their  carrying- 
on  their  conquefts  afterwards,  without  any 
great  difficulties,  into  Greece, — gave  them 
lei  fare  and  opportunities  for  making  very 
great  improvements  in  their  poetry.  Their 
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dramatic  writers  began  to  acl  with  more 
fteadinefs  and  judgment ;  they  followed  one 
point  of  view;  they  had  the' benefit  of  the 
excellent  patterns  the  Greek  writers  had  fet 
them;  and  formed  themfeives  on  thofe  mo- 
dels. Spence. 

§  41.     O/PLAUTUS. 

Plautus  was  the  firft  that  confulted  his  o\vn 
genius,  and  confined  himfelf  to  that  ipecies 
of  dramatic  writing,  for  which  he  was  the  belt 
fitted  by  nature.  Indeed  his  comedy  (like 
the  old  comedy  at  Athens)  is  of  a  ruder  kind, 
and  far  enough  from  the  polifh  that  was  after- 
wards given  it  among  the  Romans.  His 
jells  are  often  rough,  and  his  wit  coarie  ;  but 
there  is  a  ftrength  and  fpirit  in  him,  that 
make  one  read  him  with  pleafure,  at  leaft  he 
is  much  to  be  commended  for  being  the  firft 
that  considered  what  he  was  molt  capahle  of 
excelling  in,  and  not  endeavouring  to  fhine 
in  too  many  different  ways  at  once.  Caecilius 
followed  his  example  in  this  particular;  but 
improved  their  comedy  ib  much  beyond  him, 
that  he  is  named  by  Cicero,  as  perhaps  the 
belt  .of  all  the  comic  writers  they  ever  had. 
This  high  character  of  him  was  not  for  his 
language,  which  is  given  up  by  Cicero  him- 
felf  as  faulty  and  incorrect ;  but  either  for  the 
dignity  of  his  characters,  or  the  ftrength  and 
weight  of  his  fentiments.  Ibid. 

§  42.    Of  TERENCE. 

Terence  made  his  fir  It  appearance  when 
Caecilius  was  in  high  reputation.  It  is  faid, 
that  when  heoffeted  his  firft  play  to  the  Ediles, 
they  fent  him  with  it  to  Caecilius  for  his  judg- 
m:nt  of  the  piece.  Ca^ciiius  was  at  fupper 
when  he  came  to  -him  ;  and  as  Terence  was 
dfelt  very  me?.?-)]",  he  was  placed  on  a  littie 
ffcool,  ai\d  u  .  ...i  :i\v.;y  :  but  upon  his 


I  having  read  a  very  few  lines  only,  Caecilius 
altered  his  behaviour,  and  placed  him  next 
himfelf  at  the  table.  They  all  admired  him 
as  a  riling  genius ;  and  the  applaufe  he  re- 
ceived from  the  public,  anfwered  the  compli- 
ments they  had  made  him  in  private.  His 
Eunuchus,  in  particular,  was  acted  twice  in 
one  day ;  and  he  was  paid  more  for  that  piece 
than  ever  had  been  given  before  for  a  comedy  : 
and  yet,  by  the  way,  it  was  not  much  above 
thirty  pounds.  We  may  fee  by  that,  and 
the  reft  of  his  plays  which  remain  to  us,  to 
what  a  degree  of  exactnefs  and  elegance  the 
Roman  Comedy  was  arrived  in  his  time. 
There  is  a  beautiful  iimplicity,  which  reigns 
through  all  his  works.  There  is  no  fearch- 
Jng  after  wit,  and  no  oftentation  of  ornament 
in  him.  All  his  fpeakers  feem  to  fay  juft 
what  they  mould  fay,  and  no  more.  The 
ftory  is  always  going  on  ;  and  goes  on  juft  as 
it  ought.  This  whole  age,  long  before  Te- 
rence and  long  after,  is  rather  remarkable  for 
ftrength  than  beauty  in  writing.  Were  we 
to  compare  it  with  the  following  age,  the 
compolitions  of  this  would  appear  to  thoie  of 
the  Augultan,  as  the  Doric  order  in  building 
if  compared  with  the  Corinthian ;  but  Te- 
rence's work  is  to  thofe  of  the  Auguftan  age, 
as  the  Ionic  is  to  the  Corinthian  order :  it  is 
not  ib  ornamented,  or  ib  rich ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  exact  and  pleafmg.  The  Ro- 
man language  itfelf,  in  his  hands,  feems  to 
be  improved  beyond  what  one  could  ever  ex- 
pect ;  and  to  be  advanced  almoft  a  hundred 
years  forwarder  than  the  times  he  lived  in. 
There  are  fome  who  look  upon  this  as  one  of 
the  ftrangeft  phenomena  in  the  learned  world : 
but  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  may  be  well 
enough  explained  from  Cicero.  He  fays, 
«  that  in  feveral  families  the  Roman  lan- 
guage '.,*.A3  Jpor.cn  in  perfection-  even  ia 
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thole  times ;"  and  inftances  particularly  in 
the  families  of  the  Laelii  and  the  Scipio's. 
Every  one  knows  that  Terence  was  extremely 
intimate  in  both  thefe  families  :  and  as  the 
language  of  his  pieces  is  that  of  familiar  con- 
veriation,  he  had  indeed  little  more  to  do, 
than  to  write  as  they  talked  at  their  tables. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  obliged  to  Scipio  and 
Lcelius,  for  more  than  their  bare  converfa- 
tions.  That  is  not  at  all  impofiible  j  and 
indeed  the  Romans  themfelves  feem  generally 
to  have  imagined  that  he  was  ailifted  by 
them  in  the  writing  part  too.  If  it  was  really 
ib,  that  will  account  ftill  better  for  the  ele- 
gance of  the  language  in  his  plays  :  becaufe 
Terence  hirnfelf  was  born  out  of  Italy  j  and 
though  he  was  brought  thither  very  young, 
he  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  a 
family,  where  they  might  not  fpeak  with 
fo  much  correftnefs  as  Laelius  and  Scipio  had 
been  ufed  to  from  their  very  infancy.  Thus 
much  for  the  language  of  Terence's  plays  :  as 
for  the  reft,  it  feems,  from  what  he  fays  him- 
felf,  that  his  moil  ufual  method  was  to  take 
his  plans  chiefly,  and  his  characters  wholly, 
from  the  Greek  comic  poets.  Thole  who 
fay  that  he  tranflateil  all  the  comedies  of  Me- 
namler,  certainly  carry  the  matter  too  far. 
They  were  probably  more  than  Terence  ever 
wrote.  Indeed  this  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  true  of  Afranius  than  Terence  ;  though,  I 
luppofe,  it  would  fcarce  hold,  were  WH  to 
lake  both  of  them  together.  Spence. 

§  4.3.  Of  AFRANIUS. 
We  have  a  very  great  lofs  in  the  works 
of  Afranius :  for  he  was  regarded,  even  in 
the  Auguftan  Age,  as  the  molt  exacl  imitator 
of  Menander.  He  owns  himfelf,  that  he  had 
no  reilraint  in  copying  him  ;  or  any  other  of 
the  Greek  comic  writers,  wherever  they  fct 


him  a  good  example.  Afranjus's  ftories  and 
perfons  were  Roman,  as  Terence's  were 
Grecian.  This  was  looked  upon  as  fo  ma- 
terial a  point  in  thofe  days,  that  it  made 
two  different  fpecies  of  comedy.  Thofe  on  a 
Greek  llory  were  called,  Palliatje  ;  and  thofe 
on  a  Roman,  Togatae.  Terence  excelled  all 
the  Roman  poets  in  the  former,  and  Afra- 
nius in  the  latter.  Ibid. 

§44.     Of  P  A  c  u  v  i  u  s  and  A  c  T  i  u  s. 

About  the  fame  time  that  comedy  was  im- 
proved fo  confiderably,  Pacuvius  and  AcYius 
(one  a  cotemporary  of  Terence,  and  the 
other  of  Afranius)  carried  tragedy  as  far 
towards  perfection  as  it  ever  arrived  in  Ro- 
man hands.  The  ftep  from  Ennius  to  Pacu- 
vius was  a  very  great  one ;  fo  great,  that 
he  was  reckoned,  in  Cicero's  time,  the  beft  of 
all  their  tragic  poets.  Pacuvius,  as  well 
as  Terence,  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and 
friendfhip  of  Laslius  and  Scipio  :  but  he  did 
not  profit  fo  much  by  it,  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  language.  Indeed  his  ftyle 
was  not  to  be  the  common  converfation  Ityle, 
as  Terence's  was ;  and  all  the  ftiffenings  given 
to  it,  might  take  juft  as  much  from  its  ele- 
gance as  they  added  to  its  dignity.  What  is 
remarkable  in  him,  is,  that  he  was  almoft 
as  eminent  for  painting  as  he  was  for  poetry. 
He  made  the  decorations  for  his  own  plays ; 
and  Pliny  fpeaks  of  fome  paintings  by  him, 
in  a  temple  of  Hercules,  as  the  moft  cele- 
brated work  of  their  kind,  done  by  any  Ro- 
man of  condition  after  Fabius  Piclor.  Aclius 
began  to  publifh  when  Pacuvius  was  leaving 
off:  his  language  was  not  fo  fine,  nor  his 
verfes  fo  well-turned,  even  as  thofe  of  his 
predeceilbr,  There  is  a  remarkable  ftory  or. 
him  in  an  old  critic,  which,  as  it  may  give 
fome  light  into  their  different  manners  of 
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writing,  may  be  worth  relating.  Pacuvius,  in 
his  old  age,  retired  to  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  the 
foft  air  and  mild  winters  of  that  place.  As 
Aftius  was  obliged,  on  fome  affairs,  to  make 
a  journey  into  Afia,  he  took  Tarentum  in  his 
way,  and  ftaid  thert  fome  days  wkh  Pa- 
cuvius.  It  was  in  this  vilit  that  he  read 
his  tragedy  of  Atreus  to  him,  and  defired 
his  opinion  of  it.  Old  Pacuvius,  after  hear- 
ing it  out,  told  him  vevy  honeitly,  that  the 
poetry  \vas  fonorous  and  majeftic,  but  that  it 
feemed  to  him  too  ftiff  and  harfh.  Aftius  re- 
plied, that  he  was  hirnfelf  very  fenfible  of  that 
fault  in  his  writings  j  but  that  he  was  not  at 
all  forry  for  it :  "  for,"  fays  he,  "  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  th.a  fame 
wirh  writers  as  with  fruits  j  among  which, 
thofe  that  are  nioft  foft  and  palatable,  de- 
cay the  fooneft ;  whereas  thofe  of  a  rough 
tafte  laft  the  longer,  and  have  the  finer  relifh, 
when  once  they  come  to  be  mellowed  by 
time." — Whether  this  ftyle  ever  came  to  be 
thus  mellowed,  I  very  much  doubt  j  however 
that  was,  it  is  a  point  that  feerns  generally 
allowed,  that  he  and  Pacuvius  were  the  two 
beft  tragic  poets  the  Romans  ever  had. 

Spence. 

§  45-     Of  the  Rife  of  Satire :    Of  L  u  c  i- 
nus,  LUCR.ETIUS,  and  CATULLUS. 

All  this  while,  that  is,  for  above  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  ftage,  as  you  fee,  was  almoft 
folely  in  pofTefllon  of  the  Roman  poets.  It 
«vas  now  time  for  the  other  kinds  of  poetry 
to  have  their  turn;  however,  the  mil  that 
fprung  up  and  fiourifaed  to  any  degree,  was 
ftill  a  cycn  from  the  fame  root.  What  I 
mean,  is  Satire  }  the  produce  of  the  old  co- 
medy. This  kind  of  poetry  had  been  at- 
tempted in  a  differem  manner  by  fome  of 
the  former  writers,  and  in  particular  by  En- 


nius  :  but  it  was  fo  altered  and  fo  improved 
by  Lucilius,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor  of 
it.  This  was  a  kind  of  poetry  wholly  of  the 
Roman  growth  j  and  the  only  one  they  had 
that  was  fo ;  and  even  as  to  this,  Lucilius 
improved  a  good  deal  by  the  fide  lights  he 
borrowed  from  the  old  comedy  at  Athens. 
Not  long  after,  Lucretius  brought  their  poetry 
acquainted  with  philofophy  :  and  Catullus  be- 
I  gan  to  mew  the  Romans  fomethingof  theexcel- 
'  lence  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Lucretius  difco- 
vers  a  great  deal  of  fpirit  wherever  his  fubje6l 
will  give  him  leave  j  and  the  firft  moment  he 
fteps  a  little  afidefromit,  in  all  his  digreffions, 
he  is  fuller  of  life  and  fire,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  more  poetical  Urrn,  than  Virgil 
himfelf  j  which  is  partly  acknowledged  in  the 
fine  compliment  the  latter  feems  to  pay  him 
in  his  Georgics.  His  iubjecl  often  obliges 
him  to  go  on  heavily  for  an  hundred  lines  to- 
gether: but  wherever  he  breaks  out,  he 
breaks  out  like  lightning  from  a  dark  cloud  j 
all  at  once,  with  force  and  brightnefs.  His 
character,  in  this,  agrees  with  what  is  faid  of 
him  :  that  a  philtre  he  took  had  given  him  a 
frenzy,  and  that  he  wrote  in  his  lucid  in- 
tervals. He  and  Catullus  wrote,  when  letters 
in  general  began  to  flourifn  at  Rome  much 
more  than  ever  they  had  done.  Catullus  was 
too  wife  to  rival  him  ;  and  was  the  moft  ad- 
mired of  all  his  cotemporaries,  in  all  the 
different  ways  of  writing  he  attempted.  His 
odes  perhaps  are  the  lean:  valuable  part  of  his 
works.  The  ftrokes  of  fa  tire  in  his  epigrams 
are  very  fevere  j  and  the  defcriptions  in  his 
Idylliums,  very  full  and  pifturefque.  He 
paints  ftronglyj  but  all  his  paintings  have 
more  of  force  than  elegance,  and  put  one 
more  in  mind  of  Homer  than  Virgil. 

With  thefe.  I  mail  chufe  to  clofe  the  firft  age 
of  the  Roman  poetry  ;  an  age  more  remark- 
able 
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able  for  (trench  than  for  refinement  in  writ-  f  inclined  to  oppofe  old  Ennius  to  /Efchilus, 
ing.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  it  perhaps  than  I  Pacuvius  to  Sophocles,  and  AcVtus  to  Euri- 
I  ought }  but  the  order  and  fucceflion  of  thefe  |  pides.—Thjs  high  notion  of  the  old  poets 
poets  wanted  much  to  be  iettled  :  and  I  was 
obliged  to  fay  ibmething  of  each  of  them,  be- 
caufc  I  may  have  recourfe  to  each  on  fome 
occafion  or  another,  in  mewing  you  my  col- 
lection. All  that  remains/to  us  of  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  this  age,  are  the  ir.ifcellancous 


poems  of  Catullus  ;  the  philofophical  poem  of 
Lucretius ;  fix  comedies  by  Terence ;  and 
twenty  by  Plautus.  Of  all  the  reft,  there  is 
nothing  left  us,  except  fuch  palfages  from 
their  works  as  happened  to  be  quoted  by  the 
ancient  writers,  and  particularly  by  Cicero 
and  the  old  critics.  Spence. 

§  46.  Of  the  Criticifms  of  CICERO,  Ho  - 
RACE,  and  QUINCTILIAN  on  the  above 
Writers. 

.'The  beft  way  to  fettle  the  characters  and 
mei  itt  of  thefe  poets  of  the  firft  age,  where  fo 
little  of  their  own  works  remains,  is  by  con- 
fidering  what  is  laid  of  them  by  the  other  Ro- 
mrn  wiu^,  wLo  were  well  acquainted  with 
their  works.  The  beft  of  the  Roman  critics 
we  can  confult  now,  and  perhaps  the  beft 
thev  ever  had,  are  Cicero,  Horace,  and 
Qu;'irhiian.  If  we  compare  their  lentiments 
of  tlidc  poets  together,  we  mall  find  a  difa- 
greement  in  them  ;  but  a  uiiagreement  which 
1  think  may  be  accounted  for,  without  any 
great  riuEculty.  Cicero  (as  he  lived  before 
the  Roman  poetry  was  brought  to  perfection, 
and  pofHbly  as  no  very  good  judge  of  poetry 
himieif)  feems  to  thir.k  more  highly  of  them 
than  the  otherc.  He  gives  up  Livius  in- 
deed ;  but  then  he  makes  it  up  in  commend- 
ing N.evius.  All  the;  other  comic  poets 
he  quotes  often  with  refpecT:  j  and  as  to  the 
tragic,  he  carries  it  fo  far  as  to  feem  ftrongly 


.vas  probably  the  general  fafhion  in  his  time ; 
nnd  it  continued  afterwards  (<Jneci:tiiy  among 
the  more  elderly  fort  of  people)  in  the  Au- 
guftan  age ;  and  indeed  much  longer.  Ho- 
race, in  his  epiftle  to  Auguftus,  combats  it  as 
a  vulgar  error  in  his  time ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  an  error  from  which  that  prince  himfclf 
was  not  wholly  free.  However  that  be,  Ho- 
race, on  this  occafion,  enters  into  the  queftion 
very  fully,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth. 
The  character  he  gives  of  the  old  dramatic 
poets  (which  indeed  includes  all  the  poets 
I  have  been  fpeakingof,  except  Lucilius,  Lu- 
cretius, and  Catullus)  is  perhaps  rather  too 
fevere.  He  fays,  "  That  their  language  was 
in  a  great  degree  fuperannuated,  even  in  his 
time ;  that  they  are  often  negligent  and  in- 
correct j  and  that  there  is  generally  a  ftiffhefs 
in  their  compofitions :  that  people  indeed 
mi^ht  pardon  thefe  things  in  them,  as  the 
fault  of  the  times  they  lived  in ;  but  that 
it  was  provoking  they  fhould  •  hink  of  com- 
mending them  for  thofe  very  faults."  In 
another  piece  of  his,  which  turns  pretty  much 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  he  gives  Lucilius's  cha- 
rafter  much  in  the  fame  manner.  He  owns, 
"  that  lie  had  a  good  deal  of  wit ;  but  then 
it  is  rather  of  the" f:1, ice  kind,  than  true  gen- 
teel wit.  He  is  a  rapid  writer,  and  has  a 
great  many  good  things  in  h'.m  5  but  is  often 
very  fuperfluous  and  incorreft  ;  his  language 
is  darned  affecledly  with  Greek ;  and  his 
v.rfes  are  hard  and  unharmonious." — Quinc- 
tilian  lleers  the  middle  way  between  both. 
Cicero  perhaps  was  a  little  mined  by  his 
nearnefs  to  their  times  ;  and  Horace  by  his 
IVibjcct,  which  was  profefledly  to  fpeak  againil 
the  old  writers.  Quin&ilian,  therefore,  does 

not 
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Bot  commend  them  fo  generally  as  Cicero, 
nor  fpeak  againlt  them  fo  ftrongly  as  Horace; 
and  is  perhaps  more  to  be  depended  upon,  in 
this  cafe,  than  either  of"  them.  He  compares  i 
the  \vorks  of  Ennius  to  fome  laered  grove,  in  ' 
which  the  old  oaks  look  rather  venerable  than 
pleaimg.  He  commends  Pacuvius  and  Ac- 
tins,  tor  the  Itrength  of  their  language  and 
the  force  of  their  fentiments ;  but  lays, 
"  they  wanted  that  polifh.  which  was  let 
on  the  Roman  poetry  afterwards.1'  He 
ipeaks  of  Plautus  and  Caecilius,  as  ap- 
plauded writers ;  of  Terence  as  a  moll  ele- 
gant, and  of  Afranius,  as  an  excellent  one ;  | 
but  they  all,  fays  he,  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  | 
the  grace  and  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Attic  writers  of  comedy,  and  which  is 
perhaps  peculiar  to  the  dialeft  they  wrote  in. 
To  conclude  :  According  to  him,  Lucilius  is 
too  much  cried  up  by  many,  and  too  much 
run  down  by  Horace;  Lucretius  is  more  to 
be  read  for  his  matter  than  for  his  ftyle  5  and 
Catullus  is  remarkable  in  the  fatirical  part 
of  his  works,  but  fcarce  fo  in  the  reft  of 
bis  lyric  poetry.  Spence. 

§  47.       Of  the  ftwr'ijbing  State    of  Poetry  \ 
atuoiig  tbe  ROMANS. 

The  firft  age  was  only  as  the  dawning  of  j 
the  Roman  poetry,  in  companfon  of  the  clear  ! 
lull  light  that  opened  all  at  once  afterward sj  j 
tirxier  Auguftus   Ciefar.     The  (late,   which  j 
had  been  fo  long  tending  towards  a  monarchy,  ! 
was  quite  fettled  down  to  that  form  by  this  j 
prince.     When  he  had   no  longer  any  dan- 
gerous opponents,  he  grew  mild,  or  at  leaft 
concealed    the    cruelty   of  his    temper.      He 
gave  peace  and  quiet  to  the  people  that  were 
fallen  into  his  hands;  and  locked  kindly  on 
the  improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  elegancies 

life  among  them.     He  had  a  minifer,  too, 


under  him,  who  (though  a  very  bad  writer 
himfelf)  knew  how  to  encourage  the  belt} 
and  who  admitted  the  beft  poets,  in  par- 
ticular, into  a  very  great  fhare  of  friend- 
fliip  and  intimacy  with  him.  Virgil  was  one 
of  the  foremolt  in  this  lilt ;  who,  at  his  firft 
letting  out,  grew  foon  their  molt  applauded 
writer  for  genteel  paliorals  r  then  gave  them 
the  moil  beautiful  and  molt  correcl  poem 
that  ever  was  wrote  in  the  Roman  language, 
in  his  rules  of  agriculture  (fo  beautiful,  that 
fome  of  the  ancients  feem  to  accufe  Virgil  oi 
having  Itudied  beauty  too  much  in  that  piece) ; 
and  kilt  of  all,  undertook  a  political  poem, 
in  fupport  of  the  new  eltablilhment.  I  have 
thought  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the  ./Eneid, 
ever  lince  I  firft  read  Boflu  ;  and  the  more 
one  confiders  it,,  the  more  I  think  one  is  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion.  Virgil  is  laid  to  have 
begun  this  poem  the  very  year  that  Auguftus 
was  freed  from  his  great  rival  Anthony :  the 
government  of  the  Roman  empire  was  to  be 
wholly  in  him :  and  though  he  chofe  to 
be  called  their  father,  he  was,  in  every  thing 
but  the  name,  their  king.  This  monarchical 
form  of  government  mutt  naturally  be  apt  to, 
difpleafe  the  people.  Virgil  feems  to  have 
laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  reconcile  them  to 
it.  He  takes  advantage  of  their  religious 
i  urn  ;  and  of  fome  old  prophecies  that  muft 
have  been  very  flattering  to  the  Roman 
people,  as  promiling  them  the  empire  of  the 
whole  world :  he  weaves  this  in  with  the 
molt  probable  account  of  their  origin,  that  of 
their  being  dele  ended  from  the  Trojans.  To 
be  a  little  more  particular :  Virgil,  in  his 
JEntid,  mews  that  ./Eneas  was  called  into 
their  country  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the 
Gods  ;  that  he  was  made  king  of  it,  by 
the  will  of  heaven,  and  by  all  the  human 
rights  that  could  be  j  that  there  was  an  unin- 
terrupted 
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ttiTupted  fucceflion  of  kings  from  him  to 
.!us  j  that  his  heirs  were  to  reign  there 
for  ever  j  and  that  the  Romans,  under  them, 
10  obtain  the  monarchy  of  the  world. 
1 1  appears  from  Virgil,  and  the  other  Roman 
writers,  that  Julius  CcelUr  was  of  the  royal 
;md  that  Auguftus  was  his  fole  heir. 
The  natural  refult  of  all  this  is,  that  the  pro- 
mifes  made  to  the  Roman  people,  in  and 
through  this  race,  terminating  in  Auguftus, 
the  Romans,  if  they  would  obey  the  Gods, 
and  be  mailers  of  the  world,  were  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  new  eftablifhment  under  that 
prince.  As  odd  a  fcheme  as  this  may  feem 
now,  it  is  fcarce  fo  odd  as  that  of  ibme 
people  among  us,  who  perfuaded  themfelves, 
that  an  abfolute  obedience  was  owing  to  our 
kings,  on  their  fuppofed  defcent  from  fome 
unknown  patriarch  :  and  yet  that  had  its  ef- 
fect with  many,  about  a  century  ago  j  and 
feems  not  to  have  quite  loft  all  its  influence, 
even  in  our  remembrance.  However  that  be, 
I  think  it  appears  plain  enough,  that  the  two 
great  points  aimed  at  by  Virgil  in  his  ^Eneid, 
were  to  maintain  their  old  religious  tenets, 
and  to  fupport  the  new  form  of  government  in 
the  family  of  the  Caefars.  That  poem  there- 
fore may  very  well  be  confidered  as  a  religious 
and  political  work  ;  or  rather  (as  the  vulgar 
religion  with  them  was  fcarce  any  thing  more 
than  an  engine  of  ftate)  it  may  fairly  enough 
be  confidered  as  a  work  merely  political.  If 
this  v/as  the  cafe,  Virgil  was  not  fo  highly 
encouraged  by  Auguftus  and  Maecenas  for 
nothing.  To  fpeak  a  little  more  plainly : 
He  wrote  in  the  fervice  of  the  new  ufurpation 
on  the  ftate :  and  all  that  can  be  offered  in 
vindication  of  him,  in  this  light,  is,  that  the 
ufurper  he  wrote  for,  was  grown  a  tame  one  ; 
and  that  the  temper  and  bent  of  their  confti- 
tution,  at  that  time,  was  fucli,  that  the  reins 


of  government  muft  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  fume  one  peribn  or  another  ;  and  might 
probably,  on  any  new  revolution,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  fome  one  Icfs  mild  and  in- 
dulgent than  Auguftus  was,  at  the  time  when 
Virgil  wrote  this  poem  in  his  fervice.  But 
whatever  may  be  laid  of  his  reafons  for  writ- 
ing it,  the  poem  itfelf  has  been  highly  ap- 
plauded in  all  ages,  from  its  firft  appearance 
to  this  day  }  and  though  left  unfinifned  by  its 
author,  has  been  always  reckoned  as  much 
fuperior  to  all  the  other  epic  poems  among 
the  Romans,  as  Homer's  is  among  the 
Greeks.  Spence. 


§  4.8. 


Obfer<vations  on  the 

Author  s  Genius. 


,  and  t  bg 


It  preferves  more  to  us  of  the  religion 
of  the  Romans,  than  all  the  other  Latin  poets 
(excepting  only  Ovid)  put  together  :  and 
gives  us  the  forms  and  appearances  of  their 
deities,  as  itrongly  as  if  we  had  fo  many 
pictures  of  them  preferved  to  us,  done  by 
fome  of  the  beft  hands  in  the  Auguftan  age, 
It  is  remarkable,  that  he  is  commended  by 
ibme  of  the  ancients  themfelves,  for  the 
itrength  of  his  imagination  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, though  in  general  that  is  not  his 
character,  fo  much  as  exact  nefs.  He  was 
certainly  the  moft  correct  poet  even  of  his 
time  j  in  which  all  falfe  thoughts  and  idle 
ornaments  in  writing  were  difcouraged  :  and 
it  is  as  certain,  that  there  is  but  little  of  in- 
vention in  his  .^Eneid  ;  much  lefs,  I  believe, 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Almoft  all  the 
little  facts  in  it  are  built  on  hiftory  5  and 
even  as  to  the  particular  lines,  no  one  per- 
haps ev.er  borrowed  more  from  the  poets  that 
preceded  him,  than  he  did.  He  goes  fo  far 
back  as  to  old  Ennius  j  and  often  inferts 
whole  veries  from  him,  and  fome  other  of 

their 
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their  earl  left  writers.  The  obfcletenefs  of 
their  ftyie,  did  not  hinder  him  much  h;  this  : 
for  he  was  a  particular  lover  of  their  old  lan- 
guage ;  and  no  doubt  inferted  many  more  an- 
tiquated words  in  his  poem,  than  we  can 
difcover  at  prefent.  Judgment  is  his  dif- 
tinguifhing  character :  and  his  great  excel- 
lence confined  in  chnfing  and  ranging  things 
aright.  Whatever  he  borrowed  he  had  the 
fkill  of  making  his  own,  by  weaving  it  fo 
well  into  his  work,  that  it  looks  all  of  a 
piece ;  even  thole  purts  of  his  poems,  where 
this  may  be  moil  praftifed,  refembling  a  fine 
piece  of  Mofaic,  in  which  all  the  parts, 
though  of  fuch  different  marbles,  unite  toge  • 
ther ;  and  the  various  ihades  and  colours  are 
fo  artfully  difpofed  as  to  melt  off  infenfibly 
into  one  another. 

One  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  Virgil's  pri- 
vate chancier  was,  his  modefty  and  good- 
nature. He  was  apt  to  think  humbly  of 
himfelf,  and  handfomely  of  others  :  and  was 
ready  to  fhew  his  love  of  merit,  even  where  it 
might  fecm  to  clafli  with  his  own.  He  was 
the  firft  who  recommended  Horace  to  Mae- 
cenas. S fence. 

§  49.     Of  HORACE. 

Horace  was  the  fitted  man  in  the  world 
for  a  court  where  wit  was  fo  particularly  en- 
couraged. No  man  feems  to  have  had  more, 
and  all  of  the  genteeleft  fort;  or  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  mankind.  His  gaiety, 
and  even  his  debauchery,  made  him  ftill  the 
more  agreeable  to  Maecenas  :  fo  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  his  acquaintance  with  that 
minifter  grew  up  to  fohigha  degree  of  friend - 
fhip,  as  is  very  uncommon  between  a"firft  mi- 
nifter and  a  poet ;  and  which  had  poffibly  fuch 
an  eifccl  on  the  latter,  as  one  fhall  fcarce  evtr 
hear  of  between  any  two  friends,  the  moil  on  a 


level  :  for  there  is  fome  room  to  conjecture, 
that  he  haftened  himfelf  out  of  this  world  to 
accompany  his  great  friend  in  the  next.  Ho- 
race lias  been  moft  generally  celebrated  for 
his  lyric  poems  j  in  which  he  far  excelled  all 
the  Roman  poets,  and  perhaps  was  no  un- 
worthy rival  of  fevernl  of  the  Greek  :  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
Kis  next  point  of  merit,  as  it  has  been  ufually 
reckoned,  was  his  refining  fatire  ;  and  bring- 
ing it  from  the  coarfenefs  and  harfhnefs  of 
Lucilius  to  that  genteel,  eafy  manner,  which 
he,  and  perhaps  nobody  but  he  and  one  per- 
fon  more  in  all  the  ages  fmce,  has  ever  pof- 
feffed,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of 
the  ancients  fays  any  thing  of  his  epiftles  : 
and  this  has  made  me  fometimes  imagine,  that 
his  eniltles  and  fatires  might  originally  have 
paffecl  under  one  and  the  fame  name  ;  perhaps 
that  of  Sermones.  They  are  generally  writ- 
ten in  a  ftyle  approaching  to  that  of  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  are  fo  much  alike,  that  feveral  of 
the  fatires  might  juft  as  well  be  called  epiftles, 
as  federal  of  his  eptftles  have  the  fpirit  of  fa- 
tire  in  them.  This  latter  part  of  his  works, 
by  whatever  name  you  pleafe  to  call  them 
(whether  fatires  and  epiftles,  or  difcourfes  in 
verfe  on  moral  and  familiar  fubjefts)  is  what, 
I  muft  own,  I  love  much  better  even  than  the 
lyric  part  of  his  works.  It  is  in  thele  that  he 
mews  that  talent  for  criticifm,  in  which  he  fo 
very  much  excelled ;  efpecially  in  his  long  epif- 
tleto  Auguftus  :  and  that  other  to  the  Pifo's, 
commonly  called  his  Art  of  Poetry.  They 
abound  in  ftrokes  which  fliew  his  great  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  in  that  pleafmg  way 
he  "had  of  teaching  philoibphy,  of  laughing 
away  vice,  and  infinuating  virtue  into  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  They  may  ferve  as 
much  as  aluurf  any  writings  can,  to  make 
men  wifer  and  better:  for  he  has  the  moft 

agreeable 
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agreeable  way  of  preaching  that  ever  was. 
He  was  in  general,  an  honett,  good  man  him- 
felf  j  at  leatl  he  docs  not  feem  to  have  had  any 
one  ill-natured  vice  about  him.  Othej  poets 
we  admire ;  but  there  is  not  any  of  the  an- 
cient poets  that  I  could  wifh  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with,  fo  much  as  Horace.  One  can- 
not be  very  converfant  with  his  writings,  with- 
out having  a  friendfhip  for  the  man ;  and 
longing  to  have  juft  iuch  another  as  he  was 
for  one's  friend.  Spence. 


§ 


O/TIBULLUS,  PROPER.TIUS, 
and  OVID. 


in  the  fame  court 
enjoyed   the   ac- 


In  that  happy  age,  and 
flourifhed  Tibullus.  He 
quaintance  of  Horace,  who  mentions  him  in  a 
kind  and  friendly  manner,  both  m  his  Odes 
and  in  his  Epillles.  Tibullus  is  evidently  the 
raoft  exaft  and  mod  beautiful  writer  of  love- 
verfes  among  the  Romans,  and  was  efteemed 
fo  by  their  beft  judges  \  though  there  were 
fome,  it  feems,  even  in  their  better  ages  of 
writing  and  judging,  who  preferred  Pro- 
pertius  to  him.  Tibullus's  talent  feems  to 
have  been  only  for  elegiac  verfe  :  at  leaft  his 
compliment  on  MeflaJa  (which  is  his  only 
poem  out  of  it)  (hews,  I  think,  too  plainly, 
that  he  was  neither  defigned  for  heroic  verfe, 
nor  panegyric.  Elegant  is  as  much  his  dif- 
tinguifhing  character,  among  the  elegiac  wri- 
ters of  this  age,  as  it  is  Terence^  among  the 
comic  writers  of  the  former :  and  if  his  fub- 
je6l  will  never  let  him  be  fublime,  his  judg- 
ment at  leaft  always  keeps  him  from  being 
faulty.  His  rival  and  cotemporary,  Proper- 
tius,  feems  to  have  fet  himfeif  too  many  dif- 
ferent models,  to  copy  either  of  them  fo  well 
as  he  might  otherwife  have  done.  In  one 
place,  he  calls  himfeif  the  Roman  Callim:.- 


chusj  in  another,  he  talks  of  rivalling  Phi- 
letas  :  and  he  is  laid  to  have  ftudied  Manner  - 
mus,  and  fome  other  of  the  Greek  lyric  wri- 
ters, with  the  fame  vic-.v.  You  may  fee  by 
this,  and  the  practice  of  all  their  poets  in  ge- 
neral, that  it  was  the  coni'  -nt  method  of  the 
Romans  (whenever  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cel) to  fet  fome  great  Greek  •,  ittern  or  other 
before  them.  Propertius,  perhaps,  might 
have  fucceeded  better,  had  he  fixed  on  any 
one  of  thefe;  and  not  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove by  all  of  them  indifferently. Ovid 

makes  up  the  triumvirate  of  the  elegiac  writers 
of  this  age  ;  and  is  more  loofe  and  incorrect 
thr^n  either  of  the  other.  As  Propertius  fol- 
lowed too  many  matters',  Ovid  endeavoured  to 
mine  in  too  many  different  kinds  of  writing 
at  the  fame  time.  Befides  he  had  a  redundant 
genius  j  and  almoft  always  chofe  rather  to 
indulge,  than  to  give  any  reftraint  to  it.  If 
one  was  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  different 
iv.erits  of  his  feveral  works,  one  fhould  not 
perhaps  be  much  befide  the  truth,  in  faying,, 
that  he  excels  moft  in  his  Fafti  j  then  per- 
haps in  his  love-verfes  $  next  in  his  heroic 
epiftles  5  and  laftly,  in  his  Metamorphofes. 
As  for-  the  verfes  he  wrote  after  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  has  quite  loft  his  fpirit  in  them  : 
and  though  you  may  difcover  fome  differ- 
ence in  his  manner,  after  his  banifhment 
came  to  fit  a  little  lighter  on  him,  his  ge- 
nius never  (nines  out  fairly  after  that  fatal 
ftroke.  His  very  love  of  being  witty  had 
forfaken  him  j  though  before  it  feems  to 
have  grown  upon  him,  when  it  was  leaft  be- 
coming, toward  his  old  age  :  for  his  Me- 
tamorphofes (which  was  the  laft  poem  he 
wrote  at  Rome,  and  which  indeed  was  not 
quite  finished  when  he  was  fent  into  ba- 
suftiment)  has  more  inftancts  of  falfe  wit  in 
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it,  than  perhaps  all  his  former  writings  put 
together.  One  of  the  things  I  have  heard 
him  moft  cried  up  for,  in  that  piece,  is  his 
traniitions  from  one  ftory  to  another.  The 
ancients  thought  differently  of  this  point ;  and 
Quin&ilian,  where  he  is  ipeaking  of  them, 
endeavours  rather  to  excxife  than  to  commend 
him  on  that  head.  We  have  a  considerable 
Jofs  m  the  latter  half  of  his  Fafti ;  and  in  his 
Medea,  which  is  much  commended.  Dra- 
matic poetry  feems  not  to  have  flourimed,  in 
proportion  to  the  other  forts  of  poetry,  in  the 
Auguftan  age.  We  fcarce  hear  any  thing  of 
the  comic  poets  of  that  time  ;  and  if  tragedy 
had  been  much  cultivated  then,  the  Roman 
writers  would  certainly  produce  fome  names 
from  it,  to  oppofe  to  the  Greeks,  without  go- 
ing fo  far  back  as  to  thole  of  Aclius  and  Pa- 
cuvius.  Indeed  their  own  critics,  in  ipeak- 
ing of  the  dramatic  writings  of  thi«  age,  boaft 
rather  of  fmgle  pieces,  than  of  authors  :  and 
the  two  particular  tragedies,  which  they  talk 
of  in  the  higheft  ftrain,  are  the  Medea  of 
Ovid,  and  Varius's  Thyeftes.  However,  if  it 
was  not  the  age  for  plays,  it  was  certainly 
the  age  in  which  almoft  all  the  other  kinds  of 
poetry  were  in  their  greatell  excellence  at 
&ome.  Spence. 

§  51.    O/PHJEDRUS. 

Under  this  period  of  the  bed  writing,  I 
fhould  be  inclined  to  infeit  Phredrus.  For 
though  he  published  after  the  good  manner 
of  writing  was  in  general  on  the  decline,  he 
flourimed  and  formed  his  ftyle  under  Au- 
gv.ftus  :  and  his  book,  though  it  did  not  ap- 
pear till  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  deferves,  on  all 
accounts,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  works 
of  the  Auguftan  age.  Fabulse  Jsfopeae,  was 
probably  the  title  which  he  gave  his  fables. 


He  profeiTedly  follows  ^Efop  in  them  :  and 
declares,  that  he  keeps  to  his  manner,  even 
where  the  fubje6l  is  of  his  own  invention. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  .ZEibp's  way  of  teU 
ling  ftories  was  very  fhort  and  plain  ;  for  the 
diftinguifhing  beauty  of  Phasdrus's  fables  is, 
their  concifenefs  and  fimplicity.  The  tails 
was  fo  much  fallen,  at  the  time  when  he  pub- 
limed  them,  that  both  thefe  were  objected  to 
him  as  faults.  He  ufed  thofe  critics  as  they 
deierved.  He  tells  a  long,  tedious  ftory  to 
thole  who  objected  againft  the  concifenefs  of 
his  ftyle  ;  and  anfwers  fome  others,  who  con- 
demned the  plainnefs  of  it,  with  a  run  of 
bombaft  verfes,  that  have  a  great  many  noily 
elevated  words  in  them,  without  any  fenfe  at 
the  bottom.  Ibid. 

§  51.     O/MANILIUS. 

Manilius  can  fcarce  be  allowed  a  place  in 
this  lift  of  the  Auguftan  poets ;  his  poetry 
is  inferior  to  a  great  many  of  the  Latin 
poets,  who  have  wrote  in  thefe  lower  ages, 
fo  long  fmce  Latin  has  ceafed  to  be  a  living- 
language.  There  is  at  leait,  I  believe,  no 
inftance,  in  any  one  poet  of  the  flourifhing 
ages,  of  fuch  language,  or  fuch  verification, 
as  we  meet  with  in  Manilius  ;  and  there  is 
not  anyone  ancient  writer  that  fpeaks  one  word 
of  any  fuch  poet  about  thofe  times,  I  doubt 
not,  there  were  bad  poets  enough  in  the  Au- 
guftan age;  but  I  queftion  whether  Manilius 
may  deferve  the  honour  of  being  reckoned 
even  among  the  bad  poets  of  that  time. 
What  mti ft  be  faid,  then,  to  the  many  paf- 
fages  in  the  poem,  which  relate  to  the  times 
in  which  the  author  lived,  aud  which  all  have 
a  regard  to  the  Auguftan  age?  If  the  whole 
be  not  a  modern  forger v,  I  do  not  fee  how 
one  can  deny  his  being  of  that  age :  and  if  it 
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be  a  modern  forgery,  it  is  very  lucky  that  It 
fliould  agree  fo  exactly,  in  ib  many  little  par- 
ticulars, with  the  ancient  globe  of  the  heavens, 
in  the  Farne.fe  palace.  Allowing  Manilius's 
poem  to  pafs  for  what  it  pretends  to  bo,  there 
is  nothing  remains  to  us  of  the  poetical  works 
of  this  Auguftan  age,  belides  what  I  have 
mentioned  :  except  the  garden  poem  of  Colu- 
mella;  the  little  hunting  piece  of  Gratius  ; 
and,  perhaps,  an  elegy  or  two  of  Callus. 

Spence. 

§53-     Of  the  Poets  nvhofe  Works  kavt:  not 

come  down  to  us. 

Thefe  are  but  fmall  remains  for  an  age  in 
which  poetry  was  fo  well  cultivated  and  fol- 
lowed by  very  great  numbers,  taking  the 
good  and  the  bad  tog-ether.  It  is  probable, 
inoft  of  the  bed  have^come  down  to  us.  As 
for  the  others,  we  only  hear  of  the  elegies  of 
Capella  and  Montanus  j  that  Proculus  imi- 
tated Callimachus;  and  Rufus,  Pindar:  that 
Fontanus  wrote  a  fort  of  Pifcatory  eclogues  ; 
and  Macer,  a  poem  on  the  nature  cf  birds, 
beafts,  and  plants.  That  the  fame  Macer, 
and  Rabirinus,  and  Marfus,  and  Ponticus, 
and  Pedo  Albinovanus,  and  feveral  others, 
were  epic  writers  in  that  time  (which,  by  the 
way,  feems  to  have  fignified  little  more, 
thr.n  that  they  wrote  in  hexameter  verfe) :  that 
Fundanius  was  the  beft  comic  poet  then,  and 
MelifTus  no  bad  one :  that  Varius  was  the 
moft  efteemed  for  epic  poetry,  before  'the 
^Eneid  appeared ;  and  one  of  the  moft  efteem- 
ed for  tragedy  always :  that  Pollio  (befides 
his  other  excellencies  at  the  bar,  in  the  camp, 
and  in  affairs  of  Itatj)  is  much  commended 
for  tragedy;  and  Varius,  either  for  tragedy 
or  epic  poetry;  tor  it  does  not  quite  appear 
which  of  the  two  he  wrote.  Thefe  la  It  are 
great  names  j  but  ther*  remain  feme  gf  ftili 
S 


higher  dignity,  who  were,  or  at  teaft  defired  to 
be  thought,  poets  in  that  time.  In  the  fonrur 
part  of  Auguitus's  reign,  his  firft  ininifter  for 
dome  affairs,  Ma-cenas;  and  in  the  latter  part, 
his  Grandfon  Germanicus,  were  of  this  num- 
ber. Germanicus  in  particular  tran Hated 
Aratusj  and  there  are  ionic  (I  do  net  well 
know  on  what  grounds)  \vho  pretend  to  have 
met  with  a  confiderable  part  of  his  rrunllatior. 
The  emperor  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  botU 
a  good  critic,  and  a  good  author.  He  wrote 
chiefly  in  prole;  but  ibme  things  in  verfe  tooj 
and  particularly  good  part  of  a  tragedy, 
called  Aiax. 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  fuch  encourage- 
ments, and  fo  great  example?,  that  poetry 
fliould  arife  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever 
done  among  the  Romans.  They  had  been 
gradually  improving  it  for  above  two  centu- 
ries ;  and  in  Auguilus  found  a  prince,  whole 
own  inclinations,  the  temper  of  whole  reign, 
and  whole  very  politics,  led  him  to  nurfe  all 
the  arts  ;  and  poetry,  in  a  more  particular 
manner.  The  wonder  is,  when  they  had  got 
fo  far  toward  perfection,  that  they  fhould  fall 
as  it  were  ail  at  once  ;  and  from  their  great- 
eft  purity  and  fimplicity,  fhould  degenerate 
fo  immediately  into  a  lower  and  more  aftecled 
manner  of  writing,  than  had  been  ever  known 
among  them.  Ibtd» 


§    54« 


Of  the  Fall  of  Poetry  among  the 
Romans. 


There  are  fome  who  aflert,  that  the  great 
age  of  the  Roman  eloquence  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  began  to  decline  a  little  even  in 
the  latter  part  of  Auguihis's  reign.  It  cer- 
tainly fell  very  much  under  Tiberius  ;  and 
grew  every  day  weaker  and  weaker,  till  it 
was  wholly  changed  under  Caligula.  H-r.ce 
therefore  we  may  date  the  third  age,  or  the. 
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fall  of  the  Roman  poetry.  Auguftus,  what- 
ever his  natural  temper  was,  put  on  at  leaft 
a  rnildnefs,  that  gave  a  calm  to  the  ftate  dur- 
ing his  time  :  the  fucceeding  emperors  flung 
off  the  mafk  5  and  not  only  were,  but  openly 
appeared  to  be,  rather  monfters  than  men. 
We  need  not  go  to  their  hiftorians  for  proofs 
of  their  prodigious  vilenefs  :  it  is  enough  to 
mention  the  "bare  names  of  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Nero.  Under  fuch  heads,  every  thing 
that  was  good  run  to  ruin.  All  discipline  in 
•war,  all  domeftic  virtues,  the  very  love  of  li- 
berty, and  all  the  tafte  for  found  eloquence 
and  good  poetry,  funk  gradually  j  and  faded 
away,  as  they  had  fiourifhed,  together.  Tn- 
ftead  of  the  fenfible,  chafte,  and  manly  way  of 
writing,  that  had  been  in  ufe  in  the  former 
age,  there  now  rofe  up  a  defire  of  writing 
fmartly,  and  an  affectation  of  mining  in  every 
thing  they  faid.  A  certain  prettinefs,  and 
glitter,  and  luxuriance  ©f  ornaments,  was 
what  diftinguifned  their  moll  applauded  writ- 
ers in  profe  ;  and  their  poetry  was  quite  loft 
in  high  flights  and  obfcurity.  Seneca,  the 
favourite  profe  writer  of  thofe  times  ;  and 
Petronius  Arbiter,  ib  great  a  favourite  with 
many  of  our  own  j  afford  too  many  proofs 
of  this.  As  to  the  profe  in  Nero's  time  ; 
and  as  to  the  poets,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that 
they  had  then  Lucan  and  Perlius,  inftead  of 
Virgil  and  Horace.  Spence. 


§  55*  Pf 
Perfuis  and  Lucan,  who  were  the  moil  ce- 
lebrated poets  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  may 
vtry  well  ferve  for  examples  of  the  faults  I 
juft*  mentioned,  one  of  the  fwelling,  and  the 
other  of  the  obfcure  ftyle,  then  in  fafnion. 
Lucan's  manner  in  general  runs  too  much 
into  fuftian  and  bombuft.  His  mufe  has  a 
kind  of  di'opfy,  and  looks  like  the  foldier  de- 


fcribed  in  his  own  Pharfalia,  who  in  patting 
the  defert  fands  of  Africa,  was  bit  by  a  fer- 
peht,  and  fwelled  to  fuch  an  immoderate  iize, 
"  that  he  was  loft  (as  he  exprefies  it)  in  the 
tumours  of  his  own  body.1'  Some  critics 
have  been  in  too  great  hafte  to  make  Quinc- 
tilian  fay  fome  good  things  of  Lucan,  which 
he  never  meant  to  do.  What  this  poet  has 
been  always  for,  and  what  he  will  ever  deferve 
to  be  admired  for,  are  the  feveral  philofophi- 
cal  paffages  that  abound  in  his  works  j  and 
his  generous  fentiments,  particularly  on  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  contempt  of  death. 
In  his  calm  hours,  he  is  very  wife ;  but 
he  is  often  in  his  rants,  and  never  more  fo 
than  when  he  is  got  into  a  battle,  or  a  ftorm 
at  fea  :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  on 
thofe  occafions,  it  is  not  fo  much  a  violence 
of  rage,  as  a  madnefs  of  affectation,  that  ap- 
pears moft  ftrongly  in  him.  To  give  a  few 
inftances  of  it,  out  of  many  :  Tn  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Lucan's  ftorm,  when  Caefar  ven- 
tured to  crofs  the  fea  in  fo  fmall  a  veffel  j 
"  the  fixt  Itars  themfelves  feern  to  be  put  in 
motion."  Then  "  the  waves  rife  over  the 
mountains,  and  carry  away  the  tops  of  them." 
Their  next  flep  is  to  heaven  j  where  they 
catch  the  rain  "  in  the  clouds  ;"  I  fuppofe, 
to  increafe  their  force.  The  fea  opens  in  fe- 
veral places,  and  leaves  its  bottom  dry  land. 
All  the  foundations  of  the  univerfe  are  fhaken  j 
and  nature  is  afraid  of  a  fecond  chaos.  His 
little  Ikiff,  in  the  mean  time,  fometimes  cuts 
along  the  clouds  with  her  fails  j  and  fometimes 
feems  in  danger  of  being  ftranded  on  the  fands 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and  muft  inevitably 
have  been  loft,  had  not  the  ftorm  (by  good 
fortune)  been  fo  ftrong  from  every  quarter, 
that  flie  did  not  know  on  which  fide  to  bulge 
firft. 

When  the  two  armies  are  going  to  join 
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battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  we  are  told, 
that  all  the  foldiers  were  incapable  of  any  fear 
for  themlelves,  becaufe  they  were  wholly  taken 
up  with  their  concern  for  the  danger  which 
threatened  Pompey  and  the  commonwealth. 
On  this  great  occafion,  the  hills  about  them, 
according  to  his  account,  feem  to  be  more 
afraid  than  the  men  ;  for  fome  of  the  moun- 
tains looked  as  if  they  would  thruft  their 
heads  into  the  clouds  ;  and  others,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  hide  themlelves  wilder  the  valleys  at 
their  feet.  And  thefe  disturbances  in  nature 
were  univerfal  :  for  that  day,  every  fmgle 
Roman,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  was, 
felt  a  ftrange  gloom  fpread  all  over  his  mind, 
on  a  fudden  j  and  was  ready  to  cry,  though 
he  did  not  know  why  or  wherefore.  Spence. 

§  56.    Of  PER-SIUS. 

Perfius  is  faid  to  have  been  Lucan's  fchool- 
fellow  under  Cornutus  j  and  like  him,  w^ 
bred  up  more  a  philofopher  than  a  poet.  He 
has  the  character  of  a  good  man  j  but  fcarce 
deferves  that  of  a  good  writer,  in  any  other 
than  the  moral  fenle  of  the  word  :  for  hjs 
writings  are  very  virtuous,  but  not  very  poe- 
tical. His  great  fault  is  obfcurity.  Several 
have  endeavoured  to  excufe  or  palliate  this 
fault  in  him,  from  the  danger  of  the  times  he 
lived  in  ;  and  the  neceflity  a  fatirift  then  lay 
under,  of  writing  fo,  for  his  own  fecurity. 
This  may  hold  as  to  fome  pafTages  in  him  j 
but  to  fay  the  truth,  he  feems  to  have  a  ten- 
dency and  love  to  obfcurity  in  himfelf ;  for 
it  is  not  only  to  be  found  where  he  may  fpeak 
of  the  emperor,  or  the  ftate ;  but  in  the  ge- 
neral courfe  of  his  fatires.  So  that,  in  my 
conference,  I  muft  give  him  up  for  an  obfcure 
writer ;  as  I  ihould  Lucan  for  a  tumid  and 
fwelling  on£. 

Such  was  the  Roman  poetry  under  Nero. 


The  three  emperors  after  him  were  made  in 
an  hurry,  and  had  fhort  tumultuous  reigns. 
Then  the  Flavian  family  came  in.  Vefpa- 
fian,  the  fidt  emperor  of  that  line,  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  fomething  of  the  good  tafte  that 
had  formerly  fkmriflied  in  Rome  ;  his  ion 
Titus,  the  delight  of  mankind,  in  his  moit 
reign,  encouraged  poetry  by  his  example,  cs 
well  as  by  his  liberalities  :  and  even  Domi- 
tian  loved  to  be  thought  a  patron  of  the 
mufes.  After  him,  there  was  a  fucceflion  of 
good  emparors,  from  Nerva  to  the  Anto~ 
nines.  And  this  extraordinary  good  fortune 
(for  indeed,  if  one  confiders  the  general  run 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  would  have  been 
fuch,  to  have  had  any  two  good  ones  only  to- 
gether) gave  a  new  fpirrt  to  the  arts,  that  had 
long  been  in  fo  languifliing  a  condition,  and 
made  poetry  revive,  and  raife  up  its  head 
again,  once  more  among  them.  Not  that 
there  were  very  good  poets  even  now  j  but 
they  were  better,  at  lealt,  than  they  had  been 
under  the  reign  of  Nero.  Ibid. 

§  57-    Of  SILIUS,  STATIUS,  and  VALH« 
RIUS  FLACCUS. 

This  period  produced  three  epic  poets, 
whofe  works  remain  to  us  ;  Silius,  Statius, 
and  Valerius  Fiaccus.  Silius,  as  if  he  had 
been  frightened  at  the  high  flight  of  Lucan', 
keeps  almoft  always  on  the  ground,  and  fcarce 
once  attempts  to  foar  throughout  his  whole 
work.  It  is  plain,  however,  though  it  is 
low  j  and  if  he  has  but  little  rf  the  fpirit  of 
poetry,  he  is  free  at  lean:  from  the  affectation, 
and  obfcurity,  and  bombart,  which  prevailed 
fo  much  among  his  immediate  predeceflors . 
Silius  was  honoured  with  the  confulatej  anj 
lived  to  fee  his  fon  in  the  fame  high  office. 
He  v/as  a  great  lover  and  collector  of  pictures 
and  ftatues  j  fome  of  which  he  worfhipped  j 
H  especially 
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efpecially  one  he 'had  of  Virgil.-  He  ufed  to 
offer  facrifrces  too  at  his  tomb  near  Naples. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  get  more  of  his 
fpirit  in  his  writings  :  for  he  had  fcarce 
enough 'to -mnke  his  offerings  acceptable  to 
the  genius  of  that  great  poet. — Statins  had 
rribre  of  fpirit,  with  a  lefs  mare  of  prudence  : 
for  his  Thebaid  is  certainly  ill  conducted, 
and  fcarcely  well  written.  By  the  little  we 
have  of  his  Achilleid,  that  would  probably 
have  been  a  much  better  poem,  at  Ie:ift  as  to 
the  writing  part,  had  he  lived  to  finish  it.  As 
it  is,  his  defcription  of  Achilles's  behaviour  at 
the  feaft  which  Lycomedes  makes  for  the 
Grecian  ambafTadors,  and  feme  other  parts 
cf  it,  read  more  pleafingly  to  roe  than  any 
part  of  the  Thebaid.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing,-that  the  paflage  quoted  ib  often  from  Ju- 
vena),  a?,  an  encomium  on  Statius,  was  meant 
ns  a  i'atire  on  him.  Martial  feems  to  rrrike 
at  him  too,  vtn.ier  the  borrowed  name  of  Sa- 
bdlus.  As  he  did  not  fmifti  his  Achilleid, 
he  may  defeive  more  reputation  perhaps  as  a- 
mifcellaneous  than  as  nn  epic  writer  j  for 
though  the  odes  and  other  copies  of  verfes  in 
his  Sylvae-are  ruot  svithout  their  faults,  they 
are  not  fo  faulty  as  his  Thebaid.  The  chief 
faults  of  Statius,  in  his  Sylvx  and  Thebaid, 
are  laid  u>  have  proceeded  from  very  differ- 
ent caufes  :  the  former,  from  their  having 
been  wri'jen  incorrectly  and  in  a  great  deal 
of  hafte  ;  and  the  other,  from  its  being  over 
corrected  and  hard.  Perhaps  his  greater! 
fault  of  all,  or  rather  the  greateft  fign  of  his 
bad  judgment,  is  his  admiring  Lucan  fo  ex- 
travagantly as  he  does.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  poetry  run  more  lineally  in  -Statius 's  fa- 
mily, -than  perhaps  in  any  other.  He  re- 
reived  it  from  his  father ;  who  had  been  an 
eminent  poet  in  his  time,  and  lived  to  fee  his 
foa  obtain  the  laurel-crown  at  the  Alban 


games  ;  as  he  had  formerly  done  himfelf 

Valerius  Flaccus  wrote  a  little  before  Statius. 
He  died  young,  and  left  his  poem  unfinished. 
We  have  but  feven  books  of  his  Argonautics, 
and  part  of  the  eighth,  in  which  the  Argonauts 
are  left  on  the  lea,  in  their  return  homewards. 
Several  of  the  modern  critics,  who  have  been 
iome  way  or  other  concerned  in  publifhing 
Flaccus's  works,  make  no  fcruple.  of  placing 
him  next  to  Virgil,  of  all  the  Roman  epic 
poets  ;  and  I  own  I  am  a  good  deal  inclined 
to  be  ferioufly  of  their  opinion  ;  for  he  feeins 
to  me  to  have  more  fire  than  Sifius,  and  to  be 
more  correcT  than  Statius  :  and  as  for  Lucan, 
I  cannot  help  looking  upon  him  as  quite  cut 
of  the  queftion.  He  imitates  Virgil's  lan- 
guage much  better  than  Silius,  or  even  Sta- 
tius j  and  his  plan,  or  rather  his  ftory,  is 
certainly  lefs  embarrafled  and  confufed  than 
the  Thebaid.  Some  of  the  ancients  them- 
feivs  fpeak  of  Flaccus  with  a  great  deal  of 
refpecl:  ;  and  particularly  Quinclilian  j  who 
fays  nothing  at  all  of  Silius  or  Statius  ;  unlefs 
the  latter  is  to  be  included  in  that  general  ex- 
preflion  of  *  feveral  others,'  whom  he  leaves 
to  be  celebrated  by  pofterity. 

As  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  time,  we 
have  not  any  one  comedy,  and  only  ten  trage- 
dies, nil  published  under  the  name  of  Lucius 
Animus  Seneca.  They  are  probably  the 
work  of  different  hands  ;  and  might  be  a  col- 
left  ion  of  favourite  plays,  put  together  by 
*bme  bad  grammarian  ;  for  either  the  Roman 
tragedies  of  this  age  were  very  indifferent,  or 
thefe  are  not  their  beft.  They  have  been  at- 
tributed to  authors  as  far  diftant  as  the  reigns 
of  Auguftus  and  Trajan.  It  is  true,  the 
person  who  is  fo  politive  that  one  of  them  in 
particular  muft  be  of  the  Auguftan  age,  fays 
this  of  a  piece  that  he  feems  rcfolved  to  cry 
up  at  all  rates  j  and  I  believe  one  ihould  do 
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no  injury  to  any  one  of  them,  in  fuppofing 
them  all  to  have  been  written  in  this  third  age, 
under  the  decline  of  the  Roman  poetry. 

Of  all  the  other  poets  under  this  period, 
there  are  none  whofe  works  remain  to  us,  ex- 
eept  Martial  and  Juvenal.  The  former  flou- 
rimed  under  Domitian  ;  and  the  latter  under 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.  Spence. 

§  58.     Of  MARTIAL. 

Martial  is  a  dealer  only  in  a  little  kind  of 
writing  j  for  Epigram  is  certainly  (what  it 
is  called  by  Dryden)  the  loweft  Itep  of  poe- 
try. He  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but 
lie  diverts  himfelf  there,  in  gathering  flowers 
and  playing  with  infecls,  prettily  enough.  If 
Martial  made  a  new-year's  gift,  he  was  fare 
*o  fend  a  diftich  with  it :  if  a  friend  died,  he 
made  a  few  verfes  to  put  on  his  tornb-itone  : 
if  a  ftatue  was  fet  up,  they  came  to  him  for 
an  inicription.  Thefe  were  the  common  of- 
fices of  his  mufe.  If  he  ftruck  a  fault  in 
life,  he  marked  it  down  in  a  few  lines  j  and 
if  he  had  a  mmd  to  pkafe  a  friend,  or  to  get 
the  favour  of  the  great,  his  ftyle  was  turned 
fo  panegyric  ;  and  thefe  were  his  higheft  em- 
ployments. He  was,  however,  a  good  writer 
in  his  way  j  and  there  are  inftances  even  of 
his  writing  wth  fome  dignity  on  higher  occa- 
iions.  '  Ibid. 

§  59-     Of  JUVENAL. 

Juvenal  began  to  write  after  all  I  have 
mentioned  ;  and,  I  do  not  know  by  what 
good  fortune,  writes  with  a  greater  fpirit  of 
poetry  than  any  of  them.  He  has  fcarce  any 
thing^of  the  gentility  of  Horace  :.  yet  he  is 
not  without  humour,  and  exceeds  all  the  fa- 
tirifts  in  feyerity.  To  fay  the  truth,  he  fla&es 
too  much  like  an  angry  executioner  ;  but  the 
depravity  of  tht  times,  and  the  vices  then  in 
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fafliion,  may  often  excufe  fome  degree  of  rage 
in  him.  It  is  faid  he  did  not  write  till  he  was 
elderly ;  and  after  he  had  been  too  much  ufed 
to  declaiming.  However,  his  fatires  Have  a 
great  deal  of  fpirit  in  them  ;  and  mew  a  ftrong 
hatred  of  vice,  with  fome  very  fine  and  high 
fentiments  of  virtue.  They  are  indeed  fo  ani- 
mated, that  I  do  not  know  any  poem  of  this 
age,  which  one  can  read  with  near  fo  much 
pleafure  as  his  fatires. 

Juvenal  may  very  well  be  called  the  laft  of 
the  Roman  poets.  After  his  time,  poetry 
continued  decaying  more  and  more,  quite 
down  to  the  time  of  Conftantine ;  when  all 
the  arts  were  fo  far  loft  and  extinguished  among 
the  Romans,  that  from  that  time  they  them- 
felves  may  very  well  be  called  by  the  name 
they  ufed  to  give  to  all  the  world,  except  the 
Greeks  ;  for  the  Romans  then  had  fcarce  any 
thing  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  Barba- 
rians. 

There  are,  therefore,  but  three  ages  of  the 
Roman  poetry,  that  can  cany  any  weight 
with  them  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature.  The 
firit  age,  from  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  is  more  remarkable  for  ftrength, 
than  any  great  degree  of  beauty  in  writing. 
The  fecond  age,  or  the  Auguftan,  is  the  time 
when  they  wrote  with  a  due  mixture  of  beauty 
and  ftrength.  And  the  third,  from  the  begin- 
ning, of  Nero's  reign  to  the  end  of  Adrian's, 
when  they  endeavoured  after  beauty  more 
than  ftrength  ;  when  they  loft  much  of  their 
vigour,  and  run  too  much  into  affectation. 
Their  poetry,  in  its  youth,  was  ftrong  and, 
nervous  j  in  its  middle  age,  it  was  manly r 
and  polite  ;  in  its  latter  days,  it  grew  tawdry  . 
and  feeble  j  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  de- 
cays of  its  former  beauty  and  ftrength,  in 
falfe  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  a  borrowed  flufh 
on  the  face  ;  which_did  not  fo  much  render  it 
H  a 
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pleafing,  as  it  mewed  that  its  natural  com- 
plexion was  failed  and  loll.  Spcnce. 

§  60.     Of  the  Introduction,  Improvement, 
and  Fall  of  the  Arts  at  Rome. 

The  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  its  inhabi- 
tants, was  in  the  beginning  rude  and  una- 
dorned. Thofe  old  rough  ibldiers  looked  on 
the  effedls  of  the  politer  arts  as  things  fit  only 
for  an  effeminate  people  ;  as  too  apt  to  ibften 
and  unnerve  men  ;  and  to  take  from  that 
martial  temper  and  ferocity,  which  they  en- 
couraged fo  much  and  Ib  univerfally  in  the 
infancy  of  their  itate.  Their  hotiies  were 
(what  the  name  they  gave  them  fignified) 
only  a  covering  for  them,  and  a  defence  a- 
gainft  bad  weather.  Thefe  ftieds  of  theirs 
•were  more  like  the  caves  of  wild  hearts,  than 
the  habitations  of  men  ;  and  were  rather 
flung  together  as  chance  led  them,  than  form- 
ed into  regular  ftreets  and  openings  :  their 
walls  were  half  mud,  and  their  roofs,  pieces 
of  wood  ftuck  together  ;  nay,  even  this  was 
an  after-improvement  j  for  in  Romulus's 
time,  their  houfes  were  only  covered  with 
ftraw.  If  they  had  any  thing  that  was  finer 
than  ordinary,  that  was  chiefly  taken  up  in 
fetting  off  the  temples  of  their  gods  ;  and 
when  thefe  began  to  be  furnilhed  with  itatues 
{for  they  had  none  till  long  after  Numa's 
time)  they  were  probably  more  fit  to  give 
terror  than  delight j  and  feemed  rather  form- 
ed fo  as  to  be  horrible  enough  to  ftrike  an  awe 
into  thofe  who  worshipped  them,  than  hand- 
fome  enough  to  invite  any  one  to  look  upon 
them  for  pleafure.  Their  defign,  I  iuppofe, 
was  anfwerable  to  the  materials  they  were 
made  of  j  and  if  their  gods  were  of  earthen 
ware,  they  were  reckoned  better  than  ordi- 
nary j  for  many  of  them  were  ehopt  out  of 
wood.  Oae  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  thofe 


times,  both  of  the  temples  and  private;  houfes, 
confided  in  their  ancjent  trophies  :  which 
were  trunks  of  trees  cleared  of  their  branches, 
and  fo  fo i-med  into  a  rough  kind  of  polls. 
Th'ele  were  loaded  with  the  arms  they  had 
taken  in  war  ;  and  you  may  eaiily  conceive 
what  fort  of  ornaments  thefe  polls  muft  make, 
when  half  decayed  by  time,  and  hung  about 
with  old  rufty  arms,  belrneared  with  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  Rome  was  not  then  that 
beautiful  Rome,  whole  very  ruins  at  this  day 
arc  fought  after  with  fo  much  pleafure  :  it 
was  a  town,  which  carried  an  air  of  terror  in 
its  appearance ;  and  which  made  people  ihud~ 
der,  whenever  they  firll  entered  within  iu 
gates.  Ibid. 

§  67.  On  the  Decline  of  the  Arts,  Elo- 
quence, and  Poetry,  upon  the  Death  of 
Augiiftus. 

On  the  death  of  Auguftus,  though  the 
arts,  and  the  talle  for  them,  did  not  fufFer  fo 
great  a  change,  as  appeared  immediately  in  the 
tafte  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  yet  they  mult 
have  fuffered  a  good  deal.  There  is  a  fecret 
union,  a  certain  kind  of  fympathy  between  all 
the  polite  arts,  which  makes  them  languilh 
and  fiourim  together.  The  fame  circum- 
ftances  are  either  kind  or  unfriendly  to  all  of 
them.  The  favour  of  Auguftus,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  his  reign,  was  as  a  gentle  dew 
from  heaven,  in  a  favourable  feafon,  that 
made  them  bud  forth  and  fiourifh  ;  and  the 
four  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  as  a  jfudden  fro  ft 
that  checked  their  growth,  and  at  laft  killed 
all  their  beauties.  The  vanity,  and  tyranny, 
and  difturbances  of  the  times  that  followed, 
gave  the  finilhing  Itroke  to  fculpture  as  weli 
as  eloquence,  and  to  painting  as  well  as  poe- 
try. The  Greek  artiils  at  Rome  were  not  fo 
foon  or  fo  much  infecied  by  the  bad  tafte  of 
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the  court,  as  the  Roman  writers  were  ;  but  it 
reached  them  too,  though  by  (lower  and  more 
imperceptible  degrees.  Indeed  what  elfe  could 
be  expected  from  fuch  a  run  of  monitors  as 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero  ?  For  thefe  were 
the  emperors  under  whofe  reigns  the  arts  be- 
gan to  languish  j  and  they  fullered  fo  much 
from  their  baleful  influence,  that  the  Roman 
writers  toon  after  them  fpeak  of  all  the  arts  as 
being  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb.  They  talk 
of  their  being  extremely  fallen  in  general  ; 
and  as  to  painting,  in  particular,  they  repre- 
fent  it  as  in  a  molt  feeble  and  dying  condi- 
tion. The  feries  of  fo  many  good  emperors, 
which  happened  after  Doniitian,  gave  fome 
fpirit  again  to  the  arts  ;  but  foon  after  the 
Antonines,  they  all  declined  apace,  and,  by 
the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  quite  fall- 
en, fo  as  never  to  rife  again  under  any  future 
Roman  emperor. 

You  may  fee  by  thefe  two  accounts  I  have 
given  you  of  the  Roman  poetry,  and  of  the 
other  arts,  that  the  great  periods  of  their 
rife,  their  flouriming,  and  their  decline,  agree 
very  well  j  and,  as  it  were,  tally  with  one 
another.  Their  ftyle  -was  prepared,  and  a 
vaft  collection  of  fine  works  laid  in,  under 
the  firft  period,  or  in  the  times  of  the  repub- 
lic :  In  the  fecond,  or  the  Auguftan  age, 
their  writers  and  artifts  were  both  in  their 
higheft  perfection  j  and  in  the  third,  from 
Tiberius  to  the  Antonines,  they  both  began 
to  languiih  ;  and  then  revived  a  little  }  and  at 
laft  funk  totally  together. 

In  comparing  the  defcriptions  of  their  poets 
with  the  works  of  art,  I  fhould  therefore  chufe 
to  omit  all  the  Roman  poets  after  the  Anto- 
nines. Among  them  all,  there  is  perhaps  no  | 
one  whofe  omiflion  need  be  regretted,  except 
that  of  Claudian  ;  and  even  as  to  him  it  may 
be  conlidered,  that  he  wrote  when  the  true 


knowledge  of  the  arts  was  no  more ;  and  when 
the  true  tafte  of  poetry  was  Itrangely  corrupt- 
ed and  loll  ;  even  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it 
by  his  own  writings  onlv,  which  are  extreme- 
ly better  than  any  of  the  poets  long  before 
and  long  after  him.  It  is  therefore  much 
better  to  confine  one's  felt"  to  the  three  great 
ages,  than  to  run  fo  far  out  of  one's  way  for 
a  Jingle  poet  or  two  ;  whofe  authorities,  after 
all,  mult  be  very  difputable,  and  indeed  fcarce 
of  any  weight.  Spence. 

§  6z.     On  the  Great  Hijlorical  Ages. 

Every  age  has  produced  heroes  and  politi- 
cians j  all  nations  have  experienced  revolu- 
tions j  and  all  hiftories  are  nearly  alike,  to 
thofe  who  feek  only  to  furnifh  their  memories 
with  facets  ;  but  whofoever  thinks,  or,  what 
is  ftill  more  rare,  whofoever  has  tafte,  will  find 
but  four  ages  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 
Thefe  four  happy  ages  are  thofe  in  which  the 
arts  were  carried  to  perfection  j  and  which, 
by  ferving  as  the  aera  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
human  mind,  are  examples  for  pofterity. 

The  firft  of  thefe  ages  to  which  true  glory 
is  annexed,  is  that  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
or  that  of  a  Pericles,  a  Demofthenes,  an  Arif- 
totle,  a  Plato,  an  Apelles,  a  Phidias,  and  a 
Praxiteles  j  and  this  honour  has  been  confin- 
ed within  the  limits  of  ancient  Greece  j  the 
reft  of  the  known  world  was  then  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarifm. 

The  fecond  age  is  that  of  Caefar  and  Au- 
guftus,  diltinguimed  likewife  by  the  names  of 
Lucretius,  Cicero,  Titus,  Livius,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Ovid,  Varro,  and  Virruvius, 

The  third  is  that  which  followed  the  tak- 
ing of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  Then 
a  family  of  private  citizens  was  feen  to  do 
that  which  the  kings  of  Europe  ought  to  have 
undertaken.  The  Medicis  invited  to  Flo- 
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rence  the  Learned,  who  had  been  driven  oiH: 
of  Greece  by  the  Turks. — This  was  the  age 
of  Italy's  glory.  The  polite  arts  had  al- 
ready recovered  a  new  life  in  that  country  5 
the  Italians  honoured  them  \vith\the  title  of 
Virtu,  as  the  firft  Greeks  had  diftinguifhed 
them  by  the  name  of  Wifdpm.  Every  thing 
tended  towards  perfection  ;  a  Michael  An- 
gelo,  a  Raphael,  a  Titian,  a  TafTo,  and  an 
Arioftc,  flor.rifh.ed.  The  art  of  engraving 
was  invented  ;  elegant  architecture  appeared 
again,  as  admirable  as  in  the  molt  triumphant 
ages  of  Rome ;  and  the  Gothic  barbarifm, 
which  had  disfigured  Europe  in  every  kind  of 
produclion,  was  driven  from  Italy,  to  make 
way  for.  good  tafte. 

The  arts,  always  tranfplanted  from  Greece 
to  Italy,  found  themfelves  in  a  favourable 
foil,  where  they  inftantly  produced  fruit. 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain,  aim- 
ed in  their  turns  to  gather  thefe  fruits  }  but 
either  they  could  not  live  in  thole  climates,  or 
clfe  they  degenerated  very  faft. 

Francis  I.  encouraged  learned  .men,  but 
fuch  as  were  merely  learned  men  :  he  had  ar- 
chitects j  but.  he  had  no  Michael  Angelo,  nor 
Palladio  :  he  pndeavoured  in  vain  to  eftablifh 
fchools  for  painting  ;  the  Italian  matters 
whom  he  invited  to  France,  rai fed  no  pupils 
there.  Some  epigrams,  and  a  few  loofe  tales, 
made  the  whole  of  our  poetry.  Rabelais  was 
the  only  profe  writer  in  vogue  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II. 

In  a  word,  the  Italians  alone  were  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  every  thing  that  was  beautiful,  ex- 
cepting mniic,  which  was  then  but  in  a  rude 
flate  j  and  experimental  philofophy,  which 
was  every  where  equally  unknown. 

Laftly,  the  fourth  age  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV,  and  is  per- 
haps that  which  approaches  the  neareft  to  per- 


fection of  all  the  four  :  enriched  by  the  difco- 
veries  of  the  three  former  ones,  it  has  done 
greater  things  in  certain  kinds  than  thofe  three 
together.  All  the  arts,  indeed,  were  not  car- 
ried farther  than  under  the  Medicis,  Auguf- 
tus,  and  Alexander ;  but  human  reafon.  in 
general  was  more  improved.  In  this  age  we 
nrft  became  acquainted  with  found  philofophy. 
It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  from  the  laft  years 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  admi nitration  tillthof* 
which  followed  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  there' 
has  happened  Rich  a  general  revolution  in  our 
arts,  our  genius,  our  manners,  and  even  in 
our  government,  as  will  ferve  as  an  immortal 
mark  to  the  true  glory  of  our  country.  This 
happy  infl'ience  has  not  been  confined  to 
France  ;  it  has  communicated  itfelf  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  ftirred  up  an  emulation, 
which  that  ingenious  and  deeply-learned  na- 
tion flood  in  need  of  at  that  time  ;  it  has  in- 
troduced tafte  into  Germany,  and  the  fciences 
into  Ruflia  5  it  has  even  re-animated  Italy, 
which  was  languishing ;  and  Europe  is  in- 
debted for  its  politenefs  and  fpirit  of  fociety, 
to  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV, 

Before  this  time,  the  Italians  called  all  the 
people  on  this  fide  the  Alps  by  the  name  of 
Barbarians.  It  mult  be  owned  that  the 
French,  in  fome  degree,  deferved  this  re- 
proachful epithet.  Our  forefathers  joined  the 
romantic  gallantry  of  the  Moors  with  the  Go- 
th :c  rudenefs.  They  had  hardly  any  of  the 
agreeable  arts  amonglt  them  j  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  uleful  arts  were  likewiie  neglecled  j 
for,  when  once  the  things  of  ufe  are  carried  to 
perfe6Hon,  the  tranfition  is  quickly  made  to 
the  elegant  and  the  agreeable  j  and  it  is  not 
at  all  aftonifhing,  that  painting,  fculpture, 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  philofophy,  fliould  be 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  a  nation,  who,  tho1 
poffeffed  of  harbours  on  the  Weitern  ocean 
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nncl  the  Mediterranean  fe:i,  were  without  fliips  ; 
and  who,  though  fond  of  luxury  to  an  excels, 
provided  with  the  molt  common 
manufa&ui 

The  Jews,  the  Genoefe,  the  Venetians,  the 
Portugueie,^the  Flemilh,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Enghlh,  carried  on,  in  their  turns,  the  trade 
of  France,  which  was  ignorant  even  of  the 
firft  principles  of  commerce.  Lewis  XIII. 
at  his  acceilion  to  the  crown,  had  net  a  (in- 
gle fliip  j  the  city  of  Paris  contained  not  quite 
four  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  had  not  above 
four  fine  public  edifices  ;  the  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom  reiembled  thole  pitfuL- villages 
which  we  fee  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Loire. 
The  nobility,  who  were  all  itationed.in  the 
country,  in  dungeons  furrounded  with  deep 
ditches,  oppreflul  the  peal'ant  who  cultivated 
the  land.  The  high  roads  were  almoft  im- 
paiTable  j  the  towns  were  deltitute  of  police  j 
and  the  government  had  hardly  any  credit 
among  foreign  nations. 

We  m uft  acknowledge,  that,  ever  fince  the 
decline  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  France 
had  languished  more  or  lefs  in  this  infirm  Rate, 
merely  tor  want  of  the  benefit  of  a  good  admi- 
nittration. 

For  a  ftate  to  be  powerful,  the  people  muft 
either  enjoy  a  liberty  founded  on  the  laws,  or 
the  royal  authority  mull  be  fixed  beyond  all 
oppolhion.  In  France,  the  people  were  naves 
till  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguilus  j  the  noble- 
men were  tyrants  till  Lewis  XL  ;  and  the 
kings,  always  employed  in  maintaining  their 
authority  againlt  their  vaffals,  had  neither  lei- 
fure  to  think  about  the  happinefs  of  their  fub- 
jefts,  nor  the  power  of  making  them  happy. 

Lewis  XT.  did  a  great  deal  for  the  regal 
power,  but  nothing  for  the  happinefs  or  glory 
tot  the  nation.  Francis  I.  gave  birth  to  trade, 
navigation,  and  all  the' arts  ;  but  he  was  too 
unfortunate  to  make  them  take  root  in  the  na- 


tion during  his  time,  ib  that  they  all  perifhed 
with  him.  Henry  the  Great  was  on  the  point 
of  railing  France  from  the  calamities  and  bar-- 
barifms  in  which  flie  had  been  plunged  by 
thirty  years  of  difcord,  when  he -was  affafli- 
nated  in  his  capital,  in  the  midft  of  a  people 
whom  he  had  begun  to  make  .happy.  Th« 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  bulled  in  humbling  the 
houfe  or  Auftria,  the  Calviuiits,  and  the  Gran- 
dees, did  not  enjoy  a  power  fufficiently  undif- 
turbed  to  rtfonn.  the  nation  j  but  he  had 
at  lead  the  honour  of  beginning  this  happy 
work. 

Thus,  for  the  fyace  of  900  years,  our  ge- 
nius had  been  aimoft  always  reftrained  under 
a  Gothic  government,  in  the  mid  ft  of  divi- 
fions  and  civil  wars  ;  deftitute  of  any  laws  or 
fixed  cultoms  5  changing  every  fecond  century 
a  language  which  ftiil  continued  rude  and  un- 
formed. The  nobles  were  without  difcipline, 
and  ftrangers  to  every  thing  but  war  and 
idlenefs  :  the  clergy  lived  in  diforder  and  ig- 
norance ;  •  and  the  common  people  without 
indultry,  and  ilupifiecl  in  their  wretchednefs,  . 

The  French  had  no  fhare  either  in  the  great 
difcoveries,  or  admirable  inventions  of  other 
nations  :  they  have  no  title  to  the  difcoveries 
of  printing,  gunpowder,  glafies,  telelcopes, 
the  feclor,"compais,  the  air-pump,  or  the  true 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe  :  they  were  making 
tournaments,  while  the  Portuguefe  and  Spa- 
niards were  difcovering  and  conquering  new 
countries  from  the  call  to  the  weft  of  the 
known  world.  Charles  V.  had  already  fcat- 
tered  the  treafures  of  Mexico  over  Europe, 
before  the  fubjecls  of  Francis  I.  had  difco- 
vered  the  uncultivated  country  of  Canada  j 
but,  by  the  little  which  the  French  did  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  we  may 
fee  what  they  are  capable  of  when  properly 
conduced .  Voltaire. 
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§  63.     On  the  Conftitution  of  ENGLAND. 

In  every  government  there  are  three  forts  of 
power :  the  legislative  j  the  executive,  in  re- 
fpecl  to  things  dependent  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  and  the  executive,  in  regard  to  things 
that  depend  on  the  civil  law. 

By  virtue  of  the  firft,  the  prince  or  magif- 
trate  enacts  temporary  or  perpetual  laws,  and 
amends  or  abrogates  thofe  that  have  been  al- 
ready enacted.  By  thefecond,  he  makes  peace 
or  war,  fends  or  receives  embattles,  he  efta- 
blifhesjthe  public  fecurity,  and  provides  againft 
invafions.  By  the  third,  he  punifhes  crimi- 
nals, or  determines  the  difputes  that  arife  be- 
tween individuals.  The  latter  we  (hall  call 
the  judiciary  power,  and  the  other  fimply  the 
executive  power  of  the  ftate. 

The  political  liberty  of  the  fubject  is  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  arifmgfrom  the  opinion  each 
perfon  has  of  his  fafety.  In  order  to  have 
this  liberty,  it  is  requifite  the  government  be 
fo  constituted  as  one  man  need  not  to  be  afraid 
of  another. 

When  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers 
are  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  in  the  fame 
body  of  magiltrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty  ; 
becaufe  apprehenfions  may  arife,  left  the  fame 
monarch  or  fenate  mould  enact  tyrannical 
laws,  to  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner. 

Again,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of 
Judging  be  not  feparated  from  the  legiflative 
and  executive  powers.  Were  it  joined  with 
the  legiflative,  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  fub- 
5e6l  would  be  expofed  to  arbitrary  controul  ; 
for  the  judge  would  be  then  the  legiflator. 
Were  it  joined  to  the  executive  power,  the 
ludge  might  behave  with  all  the  violence  of  an 
©ppreffor. 

There  would  be  an  end  of  every  thing, 
were  the  fame  man,  or  the  fame  body,  whether 
of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  people,  to  exercife 


thofe  three  powers,  that  of  enacting  laws,  that 
of  executing  the  public  resolutions,  and  that  of 
judging  thecrimes  or  differences  of  individuals. 

Moft  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoy  a  moderate 
government,  becaufe  the  prince,  who  is  inveft- 
ed  with  the  two  mil  powers,  leaves  the  third  to 
his  fubjects.  In  Turky,  where  thefe  three 
powers  are  united  in  the  Sultan's  perfon,  the 
Subjects  groan  under  the  weight  of  a  moft 
frightful  cpprefilon. 

n  the  republics  of  Italy,  where  thefe  three 
powers  are  united,  there  is  lefs  liberty  than 
in  our  monarchies.  Hence  their  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  as  vio- 
lent methods  for  its  fupport,  as  even  that  of 
the  Turks  5  witncfs  the  ftate  inquifitors  at 
Venice,  and  the  lion's  mouth,  into  which 
every  informer  may  at  all  hours  throw  his 
written  accufations. 

What  a  fituation  muft  the  poor  fubject  be 
in  under  thofe  republics  !  The  fame  body  of 
magiftrates  are  pofieffed,  as  executors  of  the- 
law,  of  the  whole  power  they  have  given  them- 
felves  in  quality  of  legislators.  They  may 
plunder  the  ftate  by  their  general  determina- 
tions ;  and,  as  they  have  likewife  the  judiciary 
power  in  their  hands,  every  private  citizen  may 
be  ruined  by  their  particular  decifions. 

The  whole  power  is  here  united  in  one  bo- 
dy 5  and  though  there  is  no  external  pomp 
that  indicates  a  defpotic  fway,  yet  the  people 
feel  the  effects  of  it  every  moment. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, whofe  aim  has  been  levelled  at  arbitrary 
power,  have  conftantly  let  out  with  uniting  in 
their  own  perfons  all  the  branches  of  magif- 


tracy. 


and  all  the  great  offices  of  ftate. 


I  allow,  indeed,  that  die  mere  hereditary 
arii^ocracy  of  the  Italian  republics  docs  not 
anfwer  exactly  to  the  defpotic  power  of  the 
eaStern  princes.  The  number  of  magiftrates 
fometimes  foftens  the  power  of  ills  magif- 

tracy  : 
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tracy  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  do  not 
always  concur  in  the  lame  deligns  j  and  dif- 
ferent tribunals  are  creeled,  that  temper  each 
other.  Thus,  at  Venice,  the  legiflative  power 
is  in  the  Council,  the  executive  in  the  Pregadi, 
and  the  judiciary  in  the  Quarantia.  But  the 
inifchief  is,  that  thefe  different  tribunals  are 
compofed  of  inagiftratcs  all  belonging  to  the 
fame  body,  which  conftitutes  almorl  one  and 
the  fame  power. 

The  judiciary  power  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  a  ftaoding  fenate  j  it  fliouid  be  exerciied  by 
peribns  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people  (as 
at  Athens)  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and 
purfuant  to  a  form  and  manner  preicribed  by 
law,  in  order  to  erect  a  tribunal  that  mould 
laft  only  as  long  as  necefTity  requires. 

By  this  means  the  power  of  judging,  a 
power  fo  terrible  to  mankind,  not  being  an- 
nexed to  any  particular  ftate  or  profeffion, 
becomes,  as  it  were,  invifible.  People  have 
not  then  the  judges  continually  prefent  to  their 
view  ;  they  fear  the  office,  but  not  the  ma- 
giftrate. 

In  accufations  of  a  deep  or  criminal  nature, 
it  is  proper  the  perfon  accufed  ihould  have  the 
privilege  of  chufmg  in  fome  meafure  his 
judges,  in  concurrence  with  the  law  j  or  at 
lealt  he  fhould  have  a  right  to  except  againft 
fo  great  a  number,  that  the  remaining  part 
may  be  deemed  his  own  choice. 

The  other  two  powers  may  be  given  rather 
to  magiftrates  or  permanent  bodies,  becaufe 
they  are  not  exerciied  on  any  private  fubject  j 
one  being  no  more  than  the  general  will  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  other  the  execution  of  that  ge- 
neral will. 

But  though  the  tribunals  ought  not  to  be 
fixed,  yet  the  judgments  ought,  and  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  be  always  conformable  to  the 
exaft  letter  of  the  law.  Were  they  to  be  the 


private  opinion  of  the  judge,  people  would 
then  live  in  ibciety  without  knowing  exactly 
the  obligations  it  lays  them  under. 

The  judges  ought  likewiie  to  be  in  the 
fame  itation  as  the  accufed,,  or  in  other  words, 
his  peers,  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  imagine 
he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  peribns  inclined 
to  treat  him  with  rigour. 

If  the  legillature  leaves  the  executive  power 
in  pofTeflion  of  a  right  to  imprilbn  thole  fub- 
jects  who  can  give  fecurity  for  tlvir  good  be- 
haviour, there  is  an  end  of  liberty  ;  unlefs 
they  are  taken  up,  in  order  to  anfwer  without 
delay  to  a  capital  crime  :  in  this  cafe  they  are 
really  free,  being  fubject  only  to  the  power  of 
the  law. 

But  Ihould  the  legiflature  think  itfelf  in 
danger  by  fome  fecret  confpiracy  againft  the 
ftate,  or  by  a  correfpondence  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  it  might  authorise  the  executive  power, 
for  a  (hort  and  limited  time,  to  imprifon  fuf- 
pe6h;d  perfon s,  who  in  that  cafe  would  lofe 
their  liberty  only  for  a  while,  to  p refer ve  it  for 
ever. 

And  this  is  the  only  reafonable  method 
that  can  be  fubftituted  to  the  tyrannical  ma- 
giftracy  of  the  Ephori,  and  to  the  ftate  inqui- 
litors  of  Venice,  who  are  alib  defpotical. 

As  in  a  free  ftate,  every  man  who  is  fup- 
pofed  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  his  own  go- 
vernor j  fo  the  legiflative  power  mould  refide 
in  the  whole  body  of  the.  people.  But  fmce 
this  is  impomble  in  large  ftates,  and  in  fmall 
ones  is  fubject  to  many  inconveniences,  it  is 
fit  the  people  mould  act  by  their  n-prefenla- 
tives,  what  they  cannot  act  by  themfelves. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  its  wants  and 
interefts,  than  with  thofe  of  other  places  j  and 
are  better  judges  of  the  capacity  of  their 
neighbours,  than  of  that  of  the  reft  of  their 
H  5  Countrymen. 
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countrymen.  The  members  therefore  of  the 
legiflatiire  fhould  not  be  chofen  from  the 
general  body  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  is  proper, 
that  in  every  confidevable  place,  a  reprefenta- 
live  fhould  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  great  advantage  of  rcprefcntatives  is 
their  being  capable  of  difciifling  affairs.  For 
this  the  people  collectively  are  extremely  unfit, 
which  is  one  of  the  greateil  inconveniences  of 
a  democracy. 

It  is  not  at  all  neceffary  that  the  repre- 
fentatives,  who  have  received  a  general  5n- 
ftruftioh  from  their  electors,  fhould  wait  to  be 
particularly  inftructed  in  every  affair,  as  is 
practifed  in  the  diets  of  Germany.  True 
it  is,  that  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  the 
fpeeches  of  the  deputies  might  with  greater 
propriety  be  called  the  voice  of  the  nation  5 
but  on  th6  other  hand,  this  would  throw 
them  into  infinite  delays,  would  give  each  de- 
puty a  power  of  controlling  the  affembly ; 
and  on  the  moil  urgent  and  prefling  occafions, 
the  fprings  of  the  nation'might  be  flopped  by 
a  fingle  caprice. 

'When  the  deputies,  as  Mr.  Sidney  well 
cbferves,  reprefent  a  body  of  people,  as  in 
Holland,  they  ought  to  be  accountable  to 
their  conftituents  :  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
in  England,  where  they  are  deputed  by  bo- 
roughs. 

Ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  diftricts 
«ug~ht  to  have  a  right  of  voting  at  the  election 
of  a  reprefentative,  except  fuch'as  are  in  fo 
mean  a  Situation,  as  to  be  deemed  to  have 
tto  will  of  their  own. 

One  great  fault  there  was  in  moft  of  the 
ancient  republics  j  that  the  people  had  a  right 
to  active  refohuions,  fuch  as  require  feme 
execution;  a  thing  of  which  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  incapable.  They  ought  to  have  no 
(land  in  the  government,  but  for  the  chufing 


of  representatives,  which  is  within  their 
reach.  For  though  few  can  tell  the  exact  de- 
gree of  men's  capacities,  yet  there  are  none 
but  are  capable  of  knowing  in  general,  whe- 
ther the  perfon  they  chufe  is  better,  quali- 
fied than  molt  of  his  neighbours. 

Neither  ought  the  reprefentative  body  to 
be  chofen  for  active  refolutions,  for  which  it 
is  not  fo'  fit  j  but  for  the  enacting  of  laws,  or 
to  fee  whether  the  laws  already  enacted  be 
duly  executed  ;  a  thing  they  are  very  capable 
of,  and  which  none  indeed  but  themlelves  can 
properly  perform. 

In  a  ftate,  there  are  always  perfons  dil- 
tinguifhed  by  their  birth,  riches,  or  honours  j 
but  were  they  to  be  confounded  with  the 
common  people,  and  to  have  only  the  weight 
of  a  Tingle  vote  like  the  reft,  the  common 
liberty  would  be  their  llavery,  and  they  would 
have  no  intereft  in  lupporting  it,  as  moft 
i.-f  the  popular  refolutions  would  be  againit 
them.  The  (hare  they  have,  therefore,  in  the 
legiflature,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
other  advantages  they  have  in  the  ftate  j 
which  happens  only  when  they  form  a  body 
that  has  a  right  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  en- 
terprizes  of  the  people,  as  the  people  have 
a  right  to  put  a  ftop  to  theirs. 

The  legislative  power  is  therefore  com- 
mitted, to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  body  chofen  to  reprefent  the  people,  which 
have  each  their  affembiies  and  deliberations 
apart,  each  their  feparate  views  and  intere'ls. 
•  Of  the  three  powers  above-mentioned,  the 
judiciary  is  in  fome  meafure  next  to  nothing. 
There  remains  therefore  only  two  j  and  as 
thofe  have  need  of  a  regulating  power  to  tem- 
per them,  the  part  of  the  legislative  body  com- 
pofed  of  the  nobility  is  extremely  proper  for 
this  very  purpofe. 

The  body  of  the  nobility  ought  to  be  here- 
ditary» 
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ditary.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  fo  in  its 
own  nature :  and  in  the  next,  there  mull 
be  a  confiderable  intereft  to  preferve  its  privi- 
leges ;  privileges  that  in  themlel-ves  are  ob- 
noxious to  popular  envy,  and  of  courfe,  in  a 
'free  ftate,  are  always  in  danger. 

But  as  an  hereditary  power  might  be 
tempted  to  purfue  its  own  particular  interests, 
and  forget  rhofe  of  the  people  j  it  is  pro- 
per that,  where  they  may  reap  a  fmgular  ad- 
vantage from  being  corrupted,  as  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  iupplies,  they  ihould  have  no 
other  (hare  in  the  legislation",  than  the  power 
of  rejecting,  and  not  that  of  refolving. 

By  the  power  of  revolving,  I  mean  the 
right  of  ordaining  by  their  own  authority, 
or  of  amending  what  has  been  ordained  by 
others.  By  the  power  of  reje£ting,  I  would 
be  unclerftood  to  mean  the  right  of  annulling 
a  reiblution  taken  by  another,  which  was  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  at  Rome.  And  though 
the  perfon  poflefied  of  the  privilege  of  re- 
jetting  may  likewife  have  the  right  of  ap- 
proving, yet  this  approbation  paffes  for  no 
more  than  a  declaration  that  he  intends  to 
make  no  ufe  of  his  privilege  of  rejecting, 
and  is  derived  from  that  very  privilege. 

The  executive  power  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  monarch :  becaufe  this  branch 
of  government,  which  has  always  need  of  ex- 
pedition, is  better  adminiftered  by  one  than 
by  many :  whereas,  whatever  depends  on 
the  legislative  power,  is  oftentimes  better  re- 
gulated by  many  than  by  a  (ingle  perfon. 

But  if  there  was  no  monarch,,  and  the  exe- 
cutive power  was  committed  to  a  certain 
number  of  perfons  (elected  from  the  legifla- 
tive  body,  there  would  be  an  end  then  of 
liberty  j  by  reafon  the.  two  powers  would  be 
iipited,  as  the  fame  peribns  would  actually 


fometimes  have,  and  would  moreover  be  al- 
ways able  to  have,  a  (hare  in  both. 

Were  the  leg! dative  body  to  be  a  con- 
fiderable time  without  meeting,  this  would 
likewife  put  an  end  te  liberty.  For  one  of 
thefe  two  'things  would  naturally  follow; 
either  that  there"  would  be  no  longer  any  le- 
gi(htive  refolutioro,  and  then  the  ftate  would 
fall  into  anarchy  ;  or.  that  thefe  refolutions 
would  be  taken  by  the  executive  power, 
which  would  render  it  abfolute.  . 

It  would  be  needlefs  for  the  legiflative 
body  to  continue  always  aflembled.  This 
would  be  troublefome-  to  the  representatives, 
and  moreover  would  cut  out  too  much  work 
for  the  executive  power,  fo  as  to  take  off  its 
attention  from  executing,  and  oblige  it  to 
think  only  of  defending  its  own  prerogatives, 
and  the  right  it  has  to  execute. 

Again,  were  the  legillative  body  to  be  al- 
ways aflembled,  it  might  happen  to  be  kept 
up  only  by  filling  the  places  of  the  deceafed 
members  with  new  repr*fentatives  j  and  in 
that  cafe,  if  the  legislative  body  was  once 
corrupted,  the  evil  would  be  paft  all  remedy. 
When  different  legiflative  bodies  fucceed  one 
another,  the  people,  who  have  a  bad  opinion 
of  that  which  is  actually  .fitting,  may  rea- 
fonably  entertain  fome  hopes  of  the  nqxt ; 
but  were  it  to  be  always  the  fame  body,  the 
people  upon  feeing  it  once  corrupted,  would 
no  longer  expect  any  good  from  its  laws ; 
and  of  courfe  they  would  either  become  def- 
perate,  or  fall  into  a  ftate  of  indolence. 

The  legiflative  body  fhould  not  afTemble  of 
Jtfelf.  For  a  body  is  fuppofed  to  have  no 
will  but  when  it  is  aflembled :  and  befides, 
were  it  not  to  affemble  unanimoufly,  it  would 
be  impofllble  to  determine  which  was  really 
the  legiflative  body,  the  part  affeinbkd,  or 
H  6  tht* 
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the  other.  And  if  it  had  a  right  to  prorogue 
itieif,  it  might  happen  never  to  be  prorogued; 
which  would  be  extremely  dangerous  in  cafe 
jt  mould  ever  attempt  to  encroach  on  the 
executive  power.  Befides,  there  are  feafons, 
fome  of  which  are  more  proper  than  others, 
for  affembling  the  legiilative  body :  it  is  fit 
therefore  that  the  executive  power  fhould  re- 
gulate the  time  of  convening  as  well  as  the 
duration  oft  hole  sfTemblies,  according  to  the 
circumftances  and  exigencies  of  ftate  known 
to  itieif. 

Were  the  executive  power  not  to  have 
a  right  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  incroachments 
of  the  Icciflative  body,  the  latter  would  be- 
come fld}.-otic  i  for  as  it  might  arrogate  to 
itftlf  what  authority  it  pleafed,  it  would  foon 
deftroy  all  the  other  powers. 

But  it  is  not  proper,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  legiJlative  power  fhould  have  a  right 
to  ftop  the  executive.  For  as  the  executive 
has  its  natural  limits,  it  is  ufelefs  to  con- 
fine it  j  beildes,  the  executive  power  is  gene- 
rally employed  in  momentary  operations. 
The  power,  therefore,  of  the  Roman  tribunes 
•was  faulty,  as  it  put  a  ftop  not  only  to 
the  legiflation,  but  likewife  to  the  execution 
itfelf ;  which  was  attended  with  infinite  mif- 
fhicfs. 

Btit  if  the  legiflative  power,  in  a  free  go- 
vernment, ought  to  have  no  right  to  ftop  the 
executive,  it  has  a  right,  and  ought  to  have 
the  means  of  examining  in  what  manner  its 
Hws  have  been  executed ;  an  advantage 
which  this  government  has  over  that  of  Crete 
sind  Sparta,  where  the  Cofrni  and  the  Ephori 
ave  no  account  of  their  adminiftration. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  iflue  of  that  exa- 
mination, the  legiflative  body  ought  not  to 
Jiavp  a  power  of  judging  the  perfon,  nor  of 
pou;ie  the  con4u6i,  of  him  who  is  intrufted 


with  the  executive  power.  His  perfon  fhould 
be  facred,  becanie,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  the 
good  of  the  irate  to  prevent  the  legiflativ^ 
body  from  rendering  themfeives  arbitrary, 
the  moment  he  is  accufed  or  tried,  there 
is  an  end  of  liberty. 

In  this  cafe  the  ftate  would  be  no  longer  a 
monarchy,  but  a  kind  of  republican,  though 
not  a  free  government.  But  as  the  perfon. 
inlrufted  with  the  executive  power  cannot 
abufe  it  without  bad  councilors,  and  fuch  as 
hate  the  laws  as  minifters,  though  the  laws 
favour  them  as  fubjefcls  j  thefe  men  may  be 
examined  and  punifhed.  An  advantage 
which  this  government  has  over  that  of 
Gnidus,  where  the  law  allowed  of  no  fuch  thing 
as  calling  the  Amymones*  to  an  account, 
even  after  their  adrniniftration  f  ;  and  there- 
fore the  people  could  never  obtain  any  fatif- 
faclion  for  the  injuries  done  them. 

Though,  in  general,  the  judiciary  power 
ought  not  to  be  united  with  any  part  of 
the  legiflative,  yet  this  is  liable  to  three  ex- 
ceptions, founded  on  the  particular  intereft  of 
the  parly  accufed. 

The  great  are  always  obnoxious  to  popular 
envy ;  and  were  they  to  be  judged  by  the 
people,  they  might  be  in  danger  from  their 
judges,  and  would  moreover  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  which  the  meaneft  fubjeft  is  pof- 
feffed  of,  in  a  fsee  ftate,  of  being  trieel  by 
their  peers.  The  nobility,  for  this  reafon, 
ought  not  to  be  cited  before  the  ordinary 
courts  of  judicature,  but  before  that  part  of 

*  Thefe  were  magiftrates  chofen  annually  by 
the  people.  See  Stephen  of  Byzantium. 

•f-  It  was  lawful  to  accufc  the  Roman  rnagif- 
trates  after  the  expiration  of  their  feveral  offices. 
See  Dionyf.Halicarn,  1.  9.  the  affair  of  Genutru? 
the  tribune* 
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the  legiflature  which  is  compofed  of  their  own 
body. 

It  is  poflible  that  the  law,  which  is  clear- 
fighted  in  one  fenfe,  and  blind  in  another, 
might  in  fome  cafes  be  too  feVere.  But  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  the  national  judges 
are  no  more  than  the  mouth  that  pron  "'.nces 
the  words  of  the  law,  mere  paffive  beings, 
incapable  of  moderating  either  its  force  or  ri- 
gour. That^art,  therefore,  of  the  legiflative 
body,  which  we  have  jud  now  obferved  to  be 
a  neceflary  tribunal  on  another  occafion,  is 
alfo  a  neceflary  tribunal  in  this ;  it  belongs  to 
its  fuprcme  authority  to  moderate  the  law 
in  favour  of  the  law  itfelf,  by  mitigating 
the  fentence. 

It  might  alfo  happen,  that  a  fubjeft  in- 
truded with  the  adminidration  of  public  af- 
fairs, might  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  be  guilty  of  crimes  which  the  ordinary 
magidrates  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
punifh.  But  in  general  the  legiflative  power 
cannot  judge  ;  and  much  lefs  can  it  be  a 
judge  in  this  particular  cafe,  where  it  re- 
prelcnts  the  party  concerned,  which  is  the 
people.  It  can  only  therefore  impeach  :  but 
before  what  court  mall  it  bring  its  impeach- 
ment ?  Muft  it  go  and  abnfe  itfelf  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  which  are  its  inferiors, 
and  being  compofed  moreover  of  men  who 
are  chofen  from  the  people  as  well  as  itfelf, 
will  naturafiy  be  fwayed  by  the  authority 
of  fo  powerful  an  accufer  ?  No :  in  order  to 
preferve  the  dignity  of  the  people,  and  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  fubjeft,  the  legiflative  part  which 
rcprefents  the  people  muft  bring  in  its  charge 
before  the  legiflative  part  which  reprefents  the 
nobility,  who  have  neither  the  fame  interefts 
por  the  fame  paflions. 

fiere  is  an  advantage  which  this  govern- 


ment  has  over  mod  of  the  ancient  republics, 
where  there  was  this  abufe,  that  the  people 
were  at  the  fame  time  both  judge  and  accufer. 

The  executive  power,  purfuant  to  what  has 
been  already  faid,  ought  to  have  a  mare  in 
the  legiflature  by  the  power  of  rejecting,  other- 
wife  it  would  foon  be  dripped  of  its  preroga- 
tive. But  mould  the  legiflative  power  ufurp 
a  fliare  of  the  executive,  the  latter  would  be 
equally  undone. 

If  the  prince  were  to  have  a  mare  in  the  le- 
giflature by  the  power  of  refolving,  liberty 
would  be  loft.  But  as  it  is  neceflary  he 
mould  have  a  fliare  in  the  legiflature,  for  the 
fupport  of  his  own  prerogative,  this  fliare 
mud  confid  in  the  power  of  rejecting. 

The  change  of  government  at  Rome  was 
owing  to  this,  that  neither  the  fenate,  who 
had  one  part  of  the  executive  power,  nor  the 
magidnitcs,  who  were  entruded  with  the 
other,  had  the  right  of  rejecting,  which  was 
entirely  lodged  in  the  people. 

Here  then  is  the  fundamental  conditution 
of  the  government  we  are  treating  of.  The 
legiflative  body  being  compofed  of  two  parts, 
one  checks  the  other  by  the  mutual  privilege 
of  rejecting :  they  are  both  checked  by  the 
executive  power,  as  the  executive  is  by  the 
legislative, 

Thefe  three  powers  fhould  naturally  font} 
a  dale  of  repofe  or  inaction.  But  as  there  is 
a  neceflity  for  movement  in  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs,  they  are  forced  to  move,  but 
dill  to  move  in  concert. 

As  the  executive  power  has  no  other  part 
in  the  legiflative  than  the  privilege  of  reject- 
ing, it  can  have  no  fliare  in  the  public  de- 
bates. It  is  not  even  neceflary  that  it  fhould 
propofe,  becaufe,  as  it  may  always  difapprove 
of  the  refoiutions  that  fliail  be  taken,  it  may 

like  wife 
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likewife  reject   the   decisions   on  thofe   pro- 
pofals  which  were  made  againft  its  will. 

In  fome  ancient  commonwealths,  where 
public  debates  were  carried  on  by  the  people 
in  a  body,  it  was  natural  for  the  execu- 
tive power  to  propofe  and  debate  with  the 
people,  otherwife  their  refolutions  mull  have 
been  attended  with  a  ftrange  confufion. 

Were  the  executive  power  to  ordain  the 
raifing  of  public  moneyy  otherwife  than  by 
giving  its  content,  liberty  would  be  at  an 
end  j  becaufe  it  would  become  legislative  in 
the  moft  important  point  of  legislation. 

If  the  iegiilative  power  was  to  fettle  the 
fubfidies,  not  from  year  to  year,  but  for  ever, 
it  would  run  the  riik  of  lofing  its  liber 
caufe  the  executive  power  would  no  longer  be 
dependent  ;  and  when  once  it  was  porfefied  of 
fuch  a  perpetual  right,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  it  held  it  of  itlelf,  or  of 
another.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  if  it  mould 
£x,  not  from  year  to  year,  but  for  ever, 
the  fea  and  land  forces  with  which  it  is  to  in- 
truft  the  executive  power. 

To  prevent  the  executive  power  from  being 
able  to  opprefs,  it  is  requiiite  that  the  armies 
with  which  it  is  intrufted  ihould  confift  of  the 
people,  and  have  the  fame  fpirit  as  the  people  5 
as  was  the  cafe  at  R«me  till  the  time  of 
Marius.  To  obtain  this  end,,  there  are  only 
two  ways  j  either  that  the  perfons  employed 
in  the  army  Ihould  have  fufficient  property  to 
anfwer  for  their  conduct  to  their  fellow - 
fubjefts,  and  be  enlifted  only  for  a  year, 
as  was  cuftomary  at  Rome  :  or  if  there  fhouid 
be  a  (landing  army,  compofed  chiefly  of  the 
»noft  defpicable  part  of  the  nation,  the  legifla- 
tive  power  mould  have  a  right  to  dilband 
them  as  foon  as  it  pleaiccl ;  the  foldiers  fhouid 
jive  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  people  j 


and  no  feparate  camp,  barracks,  or  fortrefs, 
mould  be  fuftered. 

When  once  an  army  is  eftablifhed,  it  ought 
not  to  depend  immediately  on  the  legiflative, 
but  on  the  executive  power  j  and  this  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing ;  its  bufmefs 
confuting  more  in  acling  than  in  delibera- 
tion. 

From  a  manner  of  thinking  that  prevails 
amongft  mankind,  they  fet  a  higher  value 
upon  courage  than  timoroufnefs,  on  activity 
than  prudence,  on  llrength  than  counfel. 
Hence  the  army  will  ever  defpife  a  fenate,  and 
relpeft  their  own  officers.  They  will  na- 
turally flight  the  orders  fent  them  by  a  bocty 
of  men,  whom  they  look  upon  as  cowards, 
and  therefore  unworthy  to  command  them. 
So  that  as  foon  as  the  army  depends  on 
the  legiflative  body,  the  government  becomes 
a  military  one ;  and  if  the  contrary  has  ever 
happened,  it  has  been  owing  to  fome  ex- 
traordinary circumftances.  It  is  becaufe  the 
army  has  always  kept  divided ;  it  is  be- 
caufe it  was  compofed  of  feveral  bodies,  that 
depended  each  on  their  particular  province  : 
it  is  becaufe  the  capital  towns  were  ftrong 
places,  defended  by  their  natural  fituation, 
and  not  garrifoned  with  regular  troops.  Hol- 
land, for  inftance,  is  ftill  fafer  than  Venice  : 
flie  might  drown  or  ftarve  the  revolted  troops  j 
for  as  they  are  not  quartered  in  towns  ca- 
pable of  fumifhing  them  with  necefTary  fub- 
fiitence,  this  fubiiftence  is  of  courfe  pre- 
carious. 

Whoever  mail  read  the  admirable  treatife 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans, 
will  find  that  it.  is  from  them  the  Englifh 
have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  political  go- 
vernment. This  beautiful  fyftcm  was  in- 
vented firft  in  the  woods. 

As 
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As  all  human  things  have  an  end,  the  ftate 
we  are  fpeaking  of  will  lofe  its  liberty,  it 
will  perilh.  Have  not  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage  perifhed  ?  It  will  perifti  when  the 
legiflative  power  fliall  be  more  corrupted  than 
the  executive. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  examine  whether 
the  Englifh  actually  enjoy  this  liberty,  or  not. 
It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  obierve,  that 
it  is  eftabliihed  by  their  laws  ;  and  I  enquire 
no  further.  • 

Neither  do  I  pretend  by  this  to  .undervalue 
other  governments,  nor  to  lay  that  this  ex- 
treme political  liberty  ought  to  give  uneafmefs 
to  thofe  whojiave  only  a  moderate  (hare  of  it. 
How  fliould  I  have  any  fuch  defign,  I,  who 
think  that  even  the  excefs  of  reafon  is  not 
always  defirable,  and  that  mankind  generally 
find  their  account  better  in  mediums  than  in 
extremes  ? 

Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  has  alfo  inquired 
into  the  higheft  point  of  liberty  to  which  the 
c  on  ft  i  tut  ion  of  a  (late  may  be  carried.  But 
of  him  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  that  for  want 
of  knowing  the  nature  of  real  liberty,  he 
bulled  himfelf  in  purfuit  of  an  imaginary  one  ; 
and  that  he  built  a  Chalcedon,  though  he  had 
a  Byzantium  before  his  eyes. 

Montefqiacu. 

i 

§  64.     OfCo'LVM'BVS,andtbffDifcotverycf\ 
AMERICA. 

It  is  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in  i 
the  old  world,  tha"  we  are  indebted  for  the  j 
new;  if  we  may  call  the  conqucft  of  America  j 
an  obligation,  which  proved  Ib  fatal  to  its  : 
inhabitants,  and  at  times  to  tiijs  conquerors  j 
them  (cites. 

Tin's  was  dcubtlefs  the  moft  important  event  ; 
that  ever  happened  or,  our  globe,  one  half  of  i 
v/hid-  h-.v-il  been  hitherto  ftrangers  to  the  ether. 


Whatever  had  been  efteemed  moft  great  or 
noble  before,  itemed  abforfoed  in  this  kind  of 
new  creation.  We  ftill  mention  with  refpect- 
ful  admiration,  the  names  of  the  Argonauts, 
who  did  not  perform  the  hundredth  part  of 
what  was  done  by  the  tailors  under  Gama  and 
Albuquerque.  How  many  Altars  would  have 
been  railed  by  the  ancients  to  a  Greek,  who 
had  riifcovered  America  !  and  yet  Bartholo- 
mew and  Chriftopher  Columbus  were  not 
thus  rewarded. 

Columbus,  ftruck  with  the  wonderful  ex- 
peditions of  the  Portuguefe,  imagined  that 
fomething  greater  might  be  done;  and  from 
a  bare  infpection  of  the  map  of  our  world, 
concluded  that  there  muit  be  another,  which 
might  be  found -by  failing  always  weft.  He 
had  courage  equal  to  his  genius,  or  indeed 
fuperior,  feeing  he  had  to  ftruggle  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  re- 
pulfes  of  feveral  princes  to  whom  he  tendered 
his  iervices.  Genoa,  which  was  his  native 
country,  treated  his  fchemes  as  viilonary,  and 
by  that  means  loft  the  only  opportunity  that 
could  have  offered  of  aggrandizing  her  power. 
Henry  VII*  king  of  England;  who  was  too 
greedy  of  money  to  hazard  any  on  this  noble 
attempt,  would  not  liften  to  the  prouo&ls 
made  by  Columbus's  brother;  and  Columbus 
himfelf  was  rejected,  by  John  II.  of  Portugal, 
whofe  attention  was  wholly  employed  upon 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  He  had  no  profpect  of 
fuccefs  in  applying  to  the  French,  whofe 
marine  lay  totally  neglected,  and  their  affairs 
more  confufed  than  ever,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  VIII.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
had  neither  ports  for  mipping,  money  to  fit 
out  a  fleet,  nor  fufficient  courage  to  engage  in, 
a  fcheme  of  this  nature.  The  Venetians, 
indeed,  might  have  undertaken  it ;  but 
whether  the  natural  averfion.  of  the  Generic. 
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to  thefe  people  would  not  fuflfer  Columbus  to 
apply  to  the  rivals  of  his  country,  or  that  the 
Venetians  hacf  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  im- 
portant than  the  trade  they  carried  on  from  | 
Alexandria  and  in  the  Levant,   Columbus  at  j 
length   fixed  all  his  hopes  on  the  court  of  j 
Spain. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella, 
queen  of  Cattile,  had  by  their  marriage  united 
all  Spain  under  one  dominion,  excepting  only 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  which  was  ftill  in 
the  pofleflion  of  the  Moors ;  but  which  Fer- 
dinand ibon  after  took  from  them.  The 
union  of  thefe  two  princes  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  gi;catnefs  of  Spain  j  which  was 
afterwards  begun  by  Columbus  j  he  was, 
however,  obliged  to  undergo  eight  years  of 
inceflant  application,  before  Isabella's  court 
would  confent  to  accept  of  the  ineftimable 
benefit  this  great  man  offered  it.  The  bane 
of  all  great  projects  is  the  want  of  money.  | 
The  Spanifh  court  was  poor ;  and  the  prior,  j 
Perez,  and  two  merchants,  mimed  Pinzono, 
were  obliged  to  advance  feventeen  thoufand 
ducats  towards  fitting  out  the  armament.  Co- 
lumbus procured  a  patent  from  the  court,  and 
at  length  fet  fail  from  the  port  of  Palos  in 
Andalufia,  with  three  mips,  on  Auguft  2,3, 
in  the  year  14.92. 

It  was  not  above  a  month  after  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Canary  iflands,  where  he  had 
«ome  to  an  anchor  to  get  refrefhment,  when 
Columbus  difcovered  the  firft  ifland  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  during  this  fhort  run,  he  fuffered 
more  from  the  murmurings  and  difcontent  of  I 
the  people  of  his  fleet,  than  he  had  done  even 
from  the  refufals  of  the  princes  he  had  applied 
to.  This  ifland,  which  he  difcovered,  and 
named  St.  Salvador,  lies  about  a  thoufand 
leagues  from  the  Canaries  5  prefently  after,  he 
Ukewife  discovered  the  JLucayan  iilands,  to- 


gether with  thofe  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  now 
called  St.  Domingo. 

Ferdinand  andlfabella  were  in  the  utmoft 
furprife  to  fee  him  return,  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  with  fome  of  the  American  natives 
of  Hifpaniola,  feveral  rarities  from  that  coun- 
try, and  a  quantity  of  gold,  with  which  he 
prefented  their  Majeftics. 

The  king  and  queen  made  him  fit  down  in 
their  prefence,  covered  like  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  created  him  high  admiral  and  viceroy  of 
the  new  world.  Columbus  was  now  every 
where  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  perfon 
fent  from  heaven.  Every  one  was  vying  who 
fliould  be  foremoil  in  aflifting  him  in  his  un- 
dertakings, and  embarking  under  his  com- 
mand. He  foon  fet  fail  again  with  a  fleet  of 
feventeen  mips.  He  now  made  the  difcovery 
of  feveral  other  new  iflands,  particularly  the 
Caribbees  and  Jamaica.  Doubt  had  been 
changed  into  admiration  on  his  firft  voyage j 
in  this,  admiration  was  turned  into  envy. 

He  was  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  to  thefe 
titles  might  have  been  added  that  of  the  bene- 
factor of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  Neverthe- 
lefs  he  was  brought  home  prifoner  to  Spain, 
by  judges  who  had  been  purpoiely  fent  out 
on  board  to  obferve  his  conduct.  As  foon  as 
it  was  known  that  Columbus  was  arrived,  the 
people  ran  in  fhoals  to  meet  him,  as  the  guar- 
dian genius  of  Spain.  Columbus  was  brought 
fron-Tthe  fhip,  and  appeared  on  fhore  chained 
hands  and  feet. 

He  had  been  thus  treated  by  the  orders  of 
Fonfeca,  bifhop  of  Burgos,  the  intendant  of 
the  expedition,  whofe  ingratitude  was  as  great 
as  the  other's  fervices.  Ifabella  was  afhamed 
of  what  flie  faw,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to 
make  Columbus  amends  for  the  injuries  done 
to  him :  however  he  was  not  fuftered  to  de- 
part for  four  years,  either  becaufe  they  feare4 
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that  he  would  fei/e  upon  what  he  had  difco- 
vered  for  himfelf,  or  that  they  were  willing 
to  have  time  to  bbferve  his  behaviour.  At 
length  he  was  fent  on  another  voyage  to  the 
new  world  j  and  now  it  was  that  he  difco- 
vered  the  continent,  at  fix  degrees  diftance 
from  the  equator,  and  faw  that  part  of  the 
coaft  on  which  Carthagena  has  been  iince 
built. 

At  the  time  that  Columbus  firft  promifed 
a  new  hemifphere,  it  was  infilled  upon  that  no 
luch  hemifphere  could  exift;  and  after  he 
had  made  the  a£lual  difcovery  of  it,  it  was 
pretended  that  it  had  been  known  long  before. 
1  mail  not  mention  one  Martin  Behem,  of 
Nuremberg,  who,  it  is  faid,  went  from  that 
city  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1460,  with 
a  patent  from  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy, 
who,  as  me  was  not  alive  at  that  time,  could 
not  iflue  patents.  Nor  mall  I  take  notice  of 
the  pretended  charts  of  this  Martin  Behem, 
which  are  ftill  fliewn  ;  nor  of  the  evident  con- 
tradictions which  difcredit  this  ftory  :  but,  in 
fhort,  it  was  not  pretended  that  Martin  Be- 
hem had  peopled  America ;  the  honour  was 
given  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  a  book  of 
Ariftotle  was  quoted  on  the  occafion,  which 
he  never  wrote.  Some  found  out  a  conform- 
ity between  fome  words  in  the  Caribbee  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  did  not  fail  to  follow 
fo  fine  an  opening.  Others  were  pofitive  that 
the  children  of  Noah,  after  fettling  in  Siberia, 
parted  from  thence  over  to  Canada  on  the 
ice;  and  that  their  defcendants,  afterwards 
born  in  Canada,  had  gone  and  peopled  Peru, 
According  to  others  again  the  Chinefe  snd 
Japanefe  fent  colonies  into  America,  and 
carried  over  lions  with  them  for  their  diver- 
fion,  though  there  are  no  lions  either  in  China 
er  Japan.  In  this  manner  have  many  learned 
men  argued  upon  the  discoveries  made  by 


men  of  genius.  If  it  mould  be  aflced,  hovr 
men  firft  came  upon  the  continent  of  America  ? 
is  it  not  eafily  anfwered,  that  they  were  placed 
there  by  the  lame  Power  who  caufes  tree*  and 
grafs  to  grow  ? 

The  reply  which  Columbus  made  to  fome 
of  thofe  who  envied  him  the  high  reputation 
he  had  gained,  is  ftill  famous.  Theie  people 
pretended  that  nothing  could  be  more  eafy 
than  the  difcoveries  he  had  made  ;  upon  which 
he  propofed  to  them  to  fet  an  egg  upright  on 
one  of  its  ends  j  but  when  they  had  tried  in 
vain  to  do  it,  he  broke  one  end  of  the  egg,  and 
fet  it  upright  with  cafe.  They  told  him  any 
one  could  do  that :  How  comes  it  then,  replied 
Columbus,  that  not  one  among  you  thought 
of  it  ? — This  ftory  is  related  of  Brunellefchi, 
who  improved  architecture  at  Florence  many 
years  before  Columbus  was  born.  Moft  bon 
mots  are  only  the  repetition  of  things  that 
have  been  faid  before. 

The  ames  of  Columbus  cannot  be  affe&ed 
by  the  reputation  he  gained  while  living,  in 
having  doubled  for  us  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion. But  mankind  delight  to  do  juftice  to 
the  illuftrious  dead,  either  from  a  vain  hope 
that  they  enhance  thereby  the  merit  of  the 
living,  or  that  they  are  naturally  fond  of 
truth.  Americo  Vefpucci,  whom  we  call 
Americus  Vefpufius,  a  merchant  of  Florence, 
had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  this 
new  half  of  the  globe,  in  which  he  did  not 
poflefs  one  acre  of  land,  and  pretended  to  be 
the  firft  Vfho  difcovered  the  continent.  But 
fuppofing  it  true  that  he  was  the  firft  dif- 
coverer,  the  glory  was  certainly  due  to  him, 
who  had  the  penetration  and  courage  to  under- 
take and  perform  the  firft  voyage.  Honour, 
as  Newton  fays  in  his  difpute  with  Leibnitz, 
is  due  only  to  the  firft  inventor ;  thofe  that 
follow  after  are  only  his  fcholars.  Columbus 
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had  made  three  voyages,  as  admiral  and  vice- 
roy, five  years  before  Americus  Velpufms  had 
made  one  as  a  geographer,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Ojeda  j'  but  this  latter  writ- 
ing to  his  friends  at  Florence,  that  he  had 
dif covered  a  new  world,  they  believed  him  on 
his  word  5  and  the  citizens  of  Florence  decreed, 
that  a  grand  illumination  mould  be  made 
before  the  door  of  his  houfe  every "  three  } 
years,  on  the  feaft  of  All  Saints.  And  yet 
could  this  man  be  faid  to  deferve  any  honours, 
.  for  happening  to  be  on  board  a  fleet  that,  in 
1489,  failed  along  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  when 
Columbus  had,  five  years  before,  pointed  out 
the  way  to  the  rert  of  the  world  ? 

There  has  lately  appeared  at  Florence  a 
life  of  this  Americus  Vefpufius,  which  ' 
to  be  written  with  very  little  regard  to  truth, 
and  without  any  conclufive  reasoning.  Several 
French  authors  are  there  complained  of,  who 
have  done  juftice  to  Columbus's  merit  j  but 
the  writer  mould  not  have  fallen  upon  the 
French  authors,  but  on  the  Spaniih,  who 
were  the  firit  that  did  this  juftice.  This  wri- 
ter fays,  that  "  he  will  confound  the  vanity 
"of  the  French  nation,  who  have  always 
«'  attacked  with  impunity  the  honour  and  fuc- 
*'  cefs  of  the  Italian  nation."  What  vanity 
can  there  be  in  faying  that  it  was  a  Genoele 
who  firft  difcovered  America?  or  how  is  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  nation  injured  in  owning, 
that  it  was  to  an  Italian,  born  in  Genoa,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  new  world?  I  pur- 
pofely  remark  this  want  of  equity,  good- 
breeding,  and  good-fenfe,  as  we  have  too 
many  examples  of  it  j  and  I  muft  fay,  that 
the  good  French  writers  have  in  general  been 
the  leail  guilty  of  this  infufferable  fault  j  and 
one  great  reafon  of  their  being  fo  univerfaily 
read  throughout  Europe,  is  their  doing  juilice 
fo  all  nations. 


The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the 
continent  were  a  new  race  of  men.  They 
were  all  without  beards,  and  were  as  much 
aftonifhod  at  the  faces  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
they  were  at  their  (hips  and  artilLry :  they  at 
tiril  looked  upon  thefe  new  vifitors  as  mon- 
fters  or  gods,  who  had  corae  out  of  the  iky 
or  the  {ea.  Thefe  voyages,  and  thole  of  the 
Por-tuguefe,  had  now  taught  us  how  incon- 
fiderabie  a  fpotof  the  globe  our  Europe  was, 
and  what  an  aftonifhiftg  variety  reigns  in  the 
world.  Indoltan  was  known  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  men  whole  complexions  were 
yellow.  In  Africa  and  Alia,  at  fame  dif- 
tance  from  the  equator,  there  had  been  found 
feveral  kinds  of  black  men;  and  after  travel- 
lers had  penetrated  into  America  as  far  as  the 
line,  they  met  with  a  race  of  people  who  were 
tolerably  white.  The  natives  of  Brazil  are 
of  the  colour  of  bronze.  The  Chinefe  Hill 
appear 'to  differ  entirely  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, in  the  make  of  their  eyes  and  nofes. 
But  what  is  (till  to  be  remarked  is,  that  into 
whatfoever  regions  thefe  various  races  are 
tranfplanted,  their  complexions  never  change, 
unlei's  they  mingle  with  the  natives  of  the 
country.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
negroes,  which  is  known  to  be  of  a  black 
colour,  is  a  manifelt  proof  that  there  is  a 
differential  principle  in  each  fpecies  of  men, 
as  well  as  plants. 

Dependant  upon  this  principle,  nature  has 
formed  the  different  degrees  of  genius,  and 
the  characters  of  nations,  which  are  feldom 
known  to  change.  Hence  the  negroes  are 
(laves  to  other  men,  and  are  purchafed  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  like  hearts,  for  a  (urn  of  mo- 
ney 5  and  the  vaft  multitudes  of  negroes  tranf- 
planted into  our  American  colonies, '  ferve  as 
flayes  under  a  very  inconfidernble  number  of 
Europeans.  Experience  has  likewile  taught 
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us  how  great  a  fuperiority  the  Europeans  have 
over  the  Americans,  who  are  every  where 
eafily  overcome,  and  have  not  dared  to  attempt 
u  revolution,  though  a  thoufand  to  one  iupe- 
rior  in  numbers. 

This  part  of  America  was  alfo  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  animals  and  plants,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  three  parts  of 
the  world,  and  which  are  of  Ib  great  ule  to  us. 
Horfes,  corn  of  all  kinds,  and  iron,  were  not 
wanting  in  Mexico  ;md  Peru  ;  and  among  the 
many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to  the 
old  world,  cochineal  was  the  principal,  and 
•was  brought  us  from  this  country.  Its  ufe  in 
dying  has  now  made  us  forget  the  fcarlet, 
which  for  time  immemorial  had  been  the  only 
thing  known  for  giving  a  fine  red  colour. 

The  importation  of  cochineal  was  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  by  that  of  indigo,  cacao,  vanille,  and 
tho'fe  woods  which  ferve  for  ornament  and 
medicinal  purpofes,  particularly  the  quinqui- 
na, or  jefuits  bark,  which  is  the  only  fpccific 
r.gainrt  intermitting  fevers.  Nature  has 
placed  this  remedy  in  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
whilft  (he  had  diiperfed  the  difeafe  it  cured 
through  all  the  reft  of  the  world.  This  new 
continent  hkewife  furniihed  pearls,  coloured 
ftones,  and  diamonds. 

It  is  certain  that  America  at  prefent  fur- 
nimes  the  meaneft  citizen  of  Europe  with  his 
conveniencies  and  pleasure's-.  The  gold  and 
fiiver  mines,  at  their  firlt  .difcovery,  were  of 
fervice  only  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  the 
merchants  j  the  rtft  of  the  world  was  impo- 
verilhed  by  them,  for  the  great  multitudes  who 
did  not  follow  bufmefs,  found  themfelves  pcf- 
iefied  of  a  very  finall  quantity  of  fpecie,  in  com- 
panion with  the  immenle  fums  accumulated 
by  thofe,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  firft  dif- 
covenes.  But  by  degrees,  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  fiiver  which  was  ientfrom  America", 


]  was  difperfed  throughout  all  Europe,  and  by 

I  pafling  into  a  number  of  hands,   the  diftri- 

j  bution  is  become  more  equal.     The  price  of 

commodities  is  like  wife  inoxafed  in  Europe, 

in  proportion  to  the  increafe  cf  fpecie.  . 

To  comprehend  how  the  treafures  of  Ame- 
rica pafied  from  the  polTefTion  of  the  Spaniards 
into  that  of  other  nations,  it  will  be  diffident 
to  coniider  thefe  two  things:  the  ufe  which 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  fl.  made  of  their 
money  j  and  the  manner  in  which  other  na- 
tions acquired  a  (hare  in  the  wealth  of  Peru. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  always 
travelling,  and  always  at  war,  neceflarily  dif-. 
perfed  a  great  quantity  of  that  fpecie  which  he 
received  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  through. 
Germany  and  Italy.  When  he  lent  his  ion 
Pjnlip  over  to  England,  to  many  queen 
Mary,  and  take  upon  him  the  tide  of  King 
of  England,  that  prince  depofited  in  the  tower 
of  London  twenty-ieven  large  chefts  of  iilver 
in  bars,  and  an  hundred  horfe-loads  of  gold 
and  fiiver  coin.  The  troubles  in  Flanders, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  league  in  France,  coil 
this  Philip,  according  to  his  own  confeflion, 
above  three  thoufand  millions  of  livres  of 
our  money. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gold  and  fiiver  of 
Peru  is  distributed  amongit  all  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  from  thence  is  fent  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  is  a  furprifmg,  though  well-known- 
circumftance.  By  a  ftr56l  law  ena&ed  by 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabelia,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Charles  V.  and  all  the  kings  of 
Spain,  all  other  nations  were  not  only  ex- 
cluded the  entrance  into  any  of  the  ports  in 
Spanifh  America,  but  likewife  from  having 
the  lealt  ihare,  directly  or  indireftly,  in  the 
trade  of  that  part  of  the  world.  One  would 
have  imagined,  that  this  law. would  have  enabled 
the  Spaniards  to  fubduc  all  Europe  j  and  yet 
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Spain  fubfifts  only  by  the  continual  violation 
ot"  this  very  law.  It  can  hardly  furnifli  ex- 
ports for  America  to  the  value  of  four 
millions  ;  wheareas  the  reft  of  Europe  ibme- 
times  fend  over  merchandize  to  the  amount 
of  near  fifty  millions.  This  prodigious  trade 
of  the  nations  at  enmity  or  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  is  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves,  who  are  always  faithful  in  their  dealings 
vrith  individuals,  and  always  cheating  their 
king.  The  Spaniards  gave  no  fecurity  to 
foreign  merchants  for  the  performance  of  their 
contracts  j  a  mutual  credit,  without  which 
there  never  could  have  been  any  commerce, 
fupplies  the  place  of  other  obligations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  for  & 
long  time  configned  the  gold  and  filver  to 
foreigners,  which  was  brought  home  by  their 
galleons,  was  ftill  more  furprifing.  The 
Spaniard,  who  at  Cadiz,  is  properly  factor 
for  the  foreigner,  delivered  the  bullion  he  re- 
ceived to  the  care  of  certain  bravoes,  called 
Meteors :  thefe,  armed  with  piftols  at  their 
belt,  and  a  long  fword  carried  the  bullion  in 
parcels  properly  marked,  to  the  ramparts,  and 
flung  them  over  to  other  meteors,  who  waited 
below,  and  carried  them  to  the  boats  which 
were  to  receive  them,  and  thefe  boats  carried 
them  on  board  the  /hips  in  the  road.  Thefe 
meteors  and  the  factors,  together  with  the  com- 
miflaries  and  the  guards,  who  never  difturbed 
them,  had  each  a  ftated  fee,  ,and  the  foreign 
merchant  was  never  cheated.  The  king,  who 
received  a  duty  upon  this  money  at  the  arrival 
of  the  galleons,  was  likewife  a  gainer  j  fo 
that,  properly  fpeaking,  the  lav/  only  was 
cheated ;  a  law  which  would  be  abfolutely 
ufelefs  if  not  eluded,  and  which  neverthelefs, 
cannot  yet  be  abrogated,  becaufe  old  prejudi- 
ces are  always  the  moil  difficult  to  be  over- 
come amonjjft  men. 


The  greated  inftance  of  the  violation  of  this 
law,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
in  the  year  3684,  when  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  His  catholic  ma- 
jefty  endeavoured  to  feize  upon  the  effects  of 
all  the  French  in  his  kingdom  j  but  he  in  vain 
iflued  edicts  and  admonitions,  inquiries  and 
excommunications  ;  not  a  (ingle  Spanifh  factor 
would  betray  his  French  correspondent.  This 
fidelity,  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the 
Spanim  -nation,  plainly  mews,  that  men  only 
willingly  obey  thofe  laws,  which  they  thcm- 
felves  have  made  for  the  good  of  fociety,  and 
that  thole  which  are  the  mere  effects  of  a 
fovereign's  will,  always  meet  with  oppofition, 

As  the  difcovery  of  America  was  at  firft 
the  fource  of  much  good  to  the  Spaniards,  it 
afterwards  occafioned  them  many  and  con- 
fiderable  evils.  One  has  been,  the  depriving 
that  kingdom  of  its  fubjects,  by  the  great 
numbers  necefTarily  required  to  people  the 
colonies :  another  was,  the  infecting  the 
world  with  a  difeafe,  which  was  before  known 
only  in  the  new  world,  and  particularly  in, 
the'ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  Several  of  the  com- 
panions of  Chriftopher  Columbus  returned 
home  infected  with  this  contagion,  which 
afterwards  ipread  over  Europe.  It  is  certain, 
that  this  poiibn,  which  taints  the  fprings  of 
life,  was  peculiar  to  America,  as  the  plague 
and  the  fmall-pox  were  difeafes  originally 
endemial  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Numidia. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  that  the  eating  of  hu- 
man flefh,  practifed  by  fome  of  the.  American 
favages,  occafioned  this  diforder.  There  were 
no  cannibals  on  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola, 
where  it  was  moll  frequent  and  inveterate; 
neither  are  we  to  fuppofe  with  ibme,  that  it 
proceeded  from  too  great  an  excels  of  fenfual 
pi  en  lures.  Nature  had  never  punilhed  excefles 
of  this  kind  with  fuch  diibrders  in  the  world ; 
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and  even  to  this  day,  we  find  that  a  momen- 
tary indulgence,  which  has  been  palled  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  may  bring  this  cruel  and 
ihameful  fcourge  upon  the  chafteft  union. 

The  great  Columbus,    after  having  built 
feveral  houfes  on  thefe  iflands,  and  difcovered  j 
the  continent,  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  j 
enjoyed  a  reputation  unfullied  by  rapine  or  I 
cruelty,  and  died  at  Valladolid  in  1504.     But  | 
the  governors  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  who 
fucceeded  him,  being  perfuaded  that  thefe  pro- 
vinces furnifhed  gold,  refolved  to  make  the 
difcovery  at  the  price  of  the  lives  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    In  mort,  whether  they  thought  the 
natives  had  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  to 
them ;  or  that  they  were  apprehenfive  of  their 
fuperior  numbers  ;  or  that  the  rage  of  ilaugh- 
ter,  'when    once  begun,   knows   no  bounds, 
they  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  entirely  de- 
populated Hifpaniola  and  Cuba,  the  former 
of  which  contained  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants,   and    the    latter    -above    lix-hundrc-d 
thoufand. 

Bartholomew  de  la  Cafas,  bifliop  of 
Chjapa,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  thefe  de- 
folations,  relates,,  that  they  hunted  down  the 
natives  with  dogs.  Thefe  wretched  favages, 
almoft  naked  and  without  arms,  were  purfued 
like  wild  beafls  in  the  foretts,  devoured  alive 
by  dogs,  mot  to  death,  or  furprifed  and  burnt 
in  their  habitations. 

He  farther  declares,  from  ocular  teftimony, 
that  they  frequently  caufed  a  number  of  thefe 
miferable  wretches  to  be  fummoned  by  a  prieft 
to  come  in,  and  fubmit  to  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, and  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  that  after 
this  ceremony,  which  was  only  an  additional  aft 
or  iniuftice,  they  put  them  to  death  without 
the  lead  remorfe. — I  believe  that  De  la  Cafas 
has  exaggerated  «in  many  parts  of  bis  relation  ; 
tut,  allowing  him  to  havejfaid  ten  times  more 


than  is  truth,  there  remains  enough  to  make 
us  fhudder  with  horror. 

Jt  may  feem  furprifing,  that  this  mafiacreof 
a  whole  race  of  men  could  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  fight,  and  under  the  administration  of 
feveral  religious  of  the  order  of  St..  Jerome  5 
for  we  know  that  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was 
prime  minilter  of  Cullile  before  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  fent  over  four  monks  of  this  order, 
in  quality  of  prelidents  of  the  royal  council  of 
the  illand.  Doubtlefs  they  were  not  able  to 
refill  the  torrent}  and  the  hatred  of  the  natives 
to  their  new  mafters,  being  with  juit  reafon 
become  implacable,  rendered  their  deftru&ion 
unhappily  neceflary.  Voltaire. 

§65.  'The  Influence  of  the  Progrefs  of 
Science  on  the  Manners  and  Characters 
of  Men. 

The  prngrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  literature,  had  confiderable  effect 
in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations,  and  introducing  that  civility  and  re- 
finement by  which  they  are  nowdiftinguimed. 
At  the  time  when  their  empire  was  over- 
turned, the  Romans,  though  they  had  loft 
that  correct  tafte  which  has  rendered  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  anceftors  the  itandards  of 
excellence,  and  models  for  imitation  to  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  ftill  preferved  their  love  of  letters, 
and  cultivated  the  arts  with  great  ardouiC 
But  rude  Barbarians  were  fo  far  from  being 
ftruck  with  any  admiration  of  thefe  unknown 
accomplifhmems,  that  they  defpifed  them. 
They  were  not  arrived  at  that  ftate  of  fociety, 
in  which  thofe  faculties  of  the  humaji  mind, 
that  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their  ob- 
jects, begin  to  unfold  themfelves.  They 
were  ftrangers  to  all  thofe  wants  and  defires 
which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  invention  5 
and  as  they  did  not  comprehend  either  the 
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merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman  arts,  they  de- 
ftroyed  the  monuments  of  them,  with  in- 
duftry  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
pofterity  have  fince  ftudied  to  preierve,  or 
to  recover  them.  The  convulfions  occa- 
fioned  by  their  fettlement  in  the  empire ;  the 
frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in 
every  kingdom  which  they  eftablifhed ;  to- 
gether with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form 
of  government  which  they  introduced,  ba- 
Diflied  fecurity  and  leifure ;  prevented  the 
growth  of  tafte  or  the  culture  of  fcience  ; 
and  kept  Europe,  during  feveral  centuries, 
in  a  ftate  of  ignorance.  But  as  foon  as  li- 
berty and  indepcndance  began  to  be  felt  by 
every  part  cf  the  community,  and  communi- 
cated fome  tafte  of  the  advantages  arifmg 
from  commerce,  from  public  order,  and  from 
perfonal  fecurity,  the  human  mind  became 
confcious  of  powers  which  it  did  not  former- 
Jy  perceive,  and-  fond  of  occupations  or 
purfuits  of  which  it  was  formerly  incapable. 
Towards  the  beginning  cf  the  twelfth  century, 
we  clifcern  the  firft  fymptons  of  its  awakening 
from  that  lethargy  in  which  it  had  long  been 
funk,  and  obferve  it  turning  with  curiofity 
and  attention  towards  new  objects. 

The  firft  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the 
European  nations,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
extremely  ill-directed.  Among  nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  the  powers  of  imagi- 
nation attain  fome  degree  of  vigour  before 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  much  exerciied 
in  fpeculative  or  abftract  difquilition.  Men 
are  poets  before  they  are  philofophers.  They 
feel  with  fenfibility,  and  defence  with  force, 
when  they  have  made  but  little  progrefs  in 
investigation  or  reafoning.  The  age  of  Ho- 
mer and  of  Hefiod  long  preceeded  that  of 
Thales,  or  of  Socrates.  But  unhappily  for 
literature,  cur  ancestors,  deviating  from  this 


courfe  which  nature  points  out,  plunged    at 

once   into  the  depths  of  abftrufe  and  meta- 

phyiical  enquiry.     They  had  been  converted 

to  the  Chrittian  faith  foon  after  they  iettled  in 

their  new  conquefts :  but  they  did  not  receive 

it  pure.     The  prefumption  of  men  had  added 

to    the   fimple    and   inftrnctive.  doctrines   of 

Chriftianity,  the  theories  of  a  vain  philofophy, 

I  that   attempted  to   penetrate   into  myfteries, 

j  and    to    decide  questions   which    the   limited 

!  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  unable  to 

!  comprehend,    or   to    refolve.      Thefe    over- 

|  curious  fpeculationS  were  incorporated  with 

I  the  fyftem  of  religion,   and  came  to  be  con- 

(  fidered  as  the  moil  effential  part  of  it.     As 

foon,    then,    as    curiofity   prompted   men   to 

inquire  and  to  reafon,  thefe  were  the  fubjects 

which  firft  prefented  themfelves,  and  engaged 

their  attention.    The  fcholaftic  theology,  with 

its  infinite  train  of  bold  difquifiticns,  and  fub- 

tile  diftinftions   concerning  points  which  are 

not  the  object  of  human  reafon,  was  the  firft 

j  production   of  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  it 

began  to  refume  fome  degree  of  activity  and 

vigour  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  this  circumftance  alone  that 
gave  fuch  a  wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of  men, 
when  they  began  again  to  exercife  talents 
which  they  had  fo  iong  neglected.  Moft 
of  the  perfons  who  attempted  to  revive  lite- 
rature in  the  twelfth  ard  thirteenth  centuries, 
had  received  inftruftiofy  or  derived  their  prin- 
ciples of  fcience  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
eallern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain 
and  Africa.  Both  thefe  people,  acute  and 
inquifitive  to  excefs,  corrupted  thofe  fciences 
which  they  cultivated.  The  former  rendered 
theology  a  fyftem  of  fpeculative  refinement, 
or  of  endiefs  controverfy.  The  latter  cora- 
munieated  to  philofophy  a  fpirit  of  metaphy- 
iical  and  frivolous,  fubtkty.  Mined  by  thefe 
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guides,  the  perfons  'who  firft  applied  to 
fcience  were  involved  in  a.  maze  of  intricate 
inquiries.  Inftead  of  allowing  their  fancy  to 
take  its  natural  range,  and  to  produce*  fuch 
works  of  invention  as  might  have  improved 
their  tafte,  and  refined  their  fentiments ; 
inftead  of  cultivating  thofe  arts  which  em- 
belliih  human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable  ; 
they  were  fettered  by  authority  5  they  were  led 
aftray  by  example,  and  mailed  the  whole  force 
of  their  genius  in  fbeculations  as  unavailing 
as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fruitlefs  and  ill-direcled  as  thefe  fpe- 
culations  were,  their  novelty  roufed,  and 
•  oldnefs  interefted,  the  human  mind. 
The  ardour  with  which  men  purfued  thefe' 
uninviting  ftudies  was  attonifhing.  Genuine 
philoibphy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  en- 
lightened age,  with  greater  zeal.  Schools, 
upon  the  model  of  thofe  inftituted  by  Charle- 
magne were  opened  in  every  cathedral,  and 
almoft:  in  every  mouaftery  of  note.  Colleges 
and  univerfities  were  erected,  and  formed 
into  communities,  or  corporation's,  governed 
by.  their  own  laws,  and  inverted  with  feparate 
and  extenfive  jufifdic"lion  over  -  their  own 
members.  A  regular  courfe  of  ftudies  was 
planned.  ^Privileges  of  great  value  were  con- 
ferred on' matters  and  fcholars.  Academical 
titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds  were 
invented,  as  a  recompence  for  both.  Nor 
was  it  in  the  fchools  alone  that  fuperiority  in 
fcience  led  to  reputatio'n  and  authority ;  it 
became  the  objecl  of  refpeft  in  life,  and  ad- 
vanced fuch  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no 
inconfiderable  eminence.  Allured  by  all  thefe 
advantages,  an  incredible  number  of  ftudents 
reforted  to  thefe  new  feats  of  learning,  and 
crowded  with  eagernefs  into  that  new  path 
which  was  open  to  fame  and  diftin6li<?n. 
But  how  «oniiderable  ioever  thefe  firft 


efforts  may  appear,  there  was  one  circam- 
ftance  which  prevented  the  effects  of  them  from 
being  as  extenfive  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
All  the  languages  in  Europe,  during  the 
period  under  review*,  were  barbarous,  They 
were  destitute  of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even 
of  perfpicuity.  No  attempt  had  been  hitherto 
imde  to  improve  or  to  polifh  them.  The 
Latin  tongue  was  confecrated  by  the  church 
to  religion.  Cultom,  with  authority  fcarce 
lefs  facred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature. 
All  the  fciences  cultivated  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin. 
All  the  book's  with  refpeft  to  them,  were 
written  in  that  language.  To  have  treated 
of  any  important  fubjeft  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage, would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation 
of  it.  This  confined  fcience  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  The  learned  alone  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  temple  of  knowledge}  the  gate 
was'fhut  againft  all  others,  who  were  allowed 
to  remain  involved  in  their  former,  darknefs 
and  ignorance. 

But  though  fcience  was  thus  prevented, 
during  feveral  ages,  from  diffuiing  itfelf 
through  fociety,  and  its  influence  was  circum- 
fcribed,  the  progrefs  of  it  may  be  mentioned, 
neverthelefs,  among  the  great  caufes  which 
contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners 
into  Europe.  That  ardent,  though  ill-judged, 
fpirit  of  inquiry,  which  I  have  defcribed, 
occafioned  a  fermentation  of  mind,  which  put 
ingenuity  and  invention  in  motion,  and  gave 
them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employ- 
ment of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to 
be  agreeable,  as  well  as  interesting.  It 
accuftomed  them  to  exercifss  and^  occupations 
which  tended  to  foften  their  manners,  and  to 

*  From  the  fubverfion  of  th?  Roman  empirs 
I  to  the  beginning  of  the  ilxteenth  century. 

give 
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give  them  Tome  relifh  for  thcfe  gentle  virtues 
which  are  peculiar  to  nations  among  whom 
fcience  hath  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

Robe  rtfon. 

§  66.     On  ike  Refpeft  paid  by  the  LACEDAE- 
MONIANS and  ATHENIANS  to  old  Age. 

It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public 
reprefentation  of  fome  play  exhibited  in 
honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  fuitable 
to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  who  obferved  the  difficulty  and 
confufion  he  was  in,  made  figns  to  him  that 
they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  fat  :  the  good  man  buftled  through 
the  croud  accordingly  ;  but  when  he  came 
to  the  feats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  je(t 
was,  to  fit  clofe  and  expofe  him,  as  he  flood 
cut  of  countenance,  to  the  whole  audience, 
The  frolic  went  round  all  the  Athenian 
benches.  But  on  thole  occasions,  there  were 
alfo  particular  places  afligned  for  foreigners  : 
when  the  good  man  (leu  Iked  towards  the 
boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
honeft  people,  more  virtuous  than  polite,  role 
up  all  to  a  man,  and,  with  thegreatell  refpecl, 
received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians, 
being  fuddenly  touched  with  a  '  fenfe  ot  the 
Spartan  virtue,  and  their  own  degeneracy, 
gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe;  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  "  The  Athenians  underfland  what 
•'  is  good,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  pra6liie 
"  it." 


$  Cj.     On  PJETUS  and  ARRIA. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Roman  em- 
peror, Arria,  the  wife  of  CsecinnaPretus,  was 
an  illuftriotis  pattern  of  magnanimity  and 
conjugal  affe&ion, 


It  happened  that  her  hufband  and  her  fon 
were  both  at  the  fame  time  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  illnefs.  The  fon  died.  He  was 
a  youth  endowed  with  every  quality  of  mind 
and  perion  which  could  endear  him  to  his 
parents.  His  mother's  heart  was  torn  'with 
all  the  anguifh  of  grief}  yet  fhe  reiblved  to 
conceal  the  diftreffing  event  from  her  hulband. 
She"  prepared  and  conduced  his  funeral  fo 
privately,  that  Psctui.did  not  know  of  his 
death.  Whenever  fhe  came  into  her  hufband's 
bed-chamber,  fhe  pretended  her  fon  was 
better  j  and,  as  often  as  he  inquired  after  his 
health,  would  anfwer,  that  he  had  reded  well, 
or  had  eaten  with  an  appetite.  When  me 
found  that  fhe  could  no  longer  reftrain  her 
grief,  but  her  tears  were  gufhing  out,  fhe 
would  leave  the  room,  and,  having  given 
vent  to  her  paffion,  return  again  with  dry 
eyes  and  a  ierene  countenance,  as  if  fhe  had 
left  her  forrow  behind  her  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber. 

Camillus  Scribonirmus,  the  governor  of 
Dalmaria,  having  taken  up  arms  againft 
Claudius,  Pactxis  joined  himieif  to  his  party, 
and  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner,  and 
brought  to  Rome.  When  the  guards  were 
going  to  put  him  on  board  the  fhip,  Arria  be- 
fought  them  that  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  go 
with  him.  "  Certainly,"  faid  fhe,  "  you 
"  cannot  refule  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  as 
t(  he  is,  a  few  attendants  to  wait  upon  him  j 
"  but,  if  you  will  take  me,  I  alone  will 
"  perform  their  office/'  This  favour 
however,  was  refufed  j  upon  which  fhe  hired 
a  iinall  fifliing  veffel,  and  boldly  ventured  to 
follow  the  fin  p. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Arria  met  the  wife,  of 
Scribonianus  in  the  emperor's  palace,  who 
preffing  her  to  difcover  ail  that  Jhe  knew  of 
the  infun-c6Uon,-r.»  What !"  fcid  fhe,  «  mall 
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fc  I  regard  thy  Advice,  who  fii'w  thy  hufband 
"  muiMered  in  thy  very  arms',  and  yet  fur- 
•'  vivelt  him  ?" 

Paetus  being  condemned  to  die,  Arria 
formed  a  deliberate  refolution  to  (hare  his 
fate,  and  made  no  iecret  of  her  intention. 
Thrafea,  who  married  her  daughter,  attempting 
to  diffiiade  her  from  her  purpofe,  among 
other  arguments  which  he  uled,  faid  to  her, 
f<  Would  you  then,  if  my  life  were  to  be 
"  taken  from  me,  advife  your  daughter  to 
"  diewhhme?"  "  Moft  certainly  I  would," 
fhe  replied,  "  if  fhe  had  lived  as  long,  and  in 
"  as  much  harmony  with  you,  as  I  have  lived 
"  with  Paetus." 

Perfiftmg  in  her  determination,  flie  found 
means  to  provide  herfelf  with  a  dagger:  and 
one  day,  when  me  obfervcd  a  more  than 
ufual  gloom  on  the  countenance  of  Psetus, 
and  perceived  that  death  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  appeared  to  him  more  terrible  than 
in  the  field  of  glory — perhaps,  too,  fenfible 
that  it  was  chiefly  for  her  fake  that  he  wifhed 
to  live — flie  drew  the  dagger  from  her  fide, 
and  ftabbed  herfelf  before  his  eyes.  Then 
inftantly  plucking  the  weapon  from  her  breait, 
fhe  prefented  it  to  her  hufband,  faying, 
*'  My  Pamis,  it  is  not  painful  *."  Pliny. 

§  68.     ABDOLONYMUS  raifed  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  S  i  D  o  N  . 

The  city  of  Sidon  having  furrendered  to 
Alexander,  he  ordered  Hephaeltion  to  beftovr 

•  In  the  Tatler,  N°  72,  a  fancy  piece  is  drawn, 
founded  on  the  principal  faft  in  thi*  ftory,  but 
wholly  fictitious  in  the  circumftances  of  the  tale. 
The  author,  miftaking  Ciecinna  Psetus  for  Thrafea 
Pastus,  has  accufed  even  Nero  unjuftly  :  charging 
him  with  an  aclion  which  certainly  belonged  to 
Claudius.  See  Pliny's  EpiAles,  Book  iii.  Ep.  1 6. 
Dion.  Cafiius,  Lib*  lx»  and  Tacitus,  Lib.  xvi.  §  35. 


the  crown  on  him  whom  the  Sidonians  mould 
think  moll  worthy  of  that  honour.  Hephae- 
ition  being  at  that  time  refulent  with  two 
young  men  of  di(tinc"Hon,  offered  them  the 
kingdom  ;  but  they  refufed  it,  telling  him  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
to  admit  any  one  to  that  honour,  who  was 
not  cf  the  royal  family.  '  He  then,  having 
exprelfed  his  admiration  of  their  difintereited 
fpirit,  dcfiitd  them  to  name  one  of  the  royal 
race,  who  might  remember  that  he  received 
the  crown  through  their  hands.  Overlooking 
many  who  would  have  been  ambitious  of  this 
high  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Ahdolony- 
mus,  whole  fmgular  merit  had  rendaed  him 
ccnfpicuous  even  in  the  vale  of  obfcurity. 
Though  remotely  related  to  the  royal  family, 
a  feries  of  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to  the 
neceflity  of  cultivating  a  garden,  for  a  fmall 
ftipend,  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city. 

While  Abdolonymus  was  bulily  employed 
in  weeding  his  garden,  the  two  friends  of 
Hephseftion,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  enHgns 
of  royalty,  approached  him,  and  faluted  him 
king,  informing  him  that  Alexander  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  that  office ;  and  requiring  him 
immediately  to  exchange  his  ruftic  garb,  and 
utenfils  of  hufbandry,  for  the  regal  robe  and 
fceptre.  At  the  fame  time,  they  urged  him, 
when  he  mould  be  feated  on  the  throne,  and 
have  a  nation  in  his  power,  not  to  forget 
the  humble  condition  from  which  he  had  been 
railed. 

All  this,  at  the  firft,  appeared  to  Abdolony- 
mus as  an  illufion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  infult  of- 
fered to  his  poverty.  He  requefted  them  not  to 
trouble  him  farther  with  their  impertinent  jefts", 
and  to  find  ibme  other  way  of  amufing  tbem- 
felves,  which  might  leave  him  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  his  obfcure  habitation. — At 
length,  however,  they  «*nvinced  him  that 
I  they 
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they  were  ferious  in  their  propofal,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and 
accompany  them  to  the  palace. 

No  fooner  was  he  in  pofleflion  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  pride  and  envy  created  him  ene- 
mies, who  wifpered  their  murmurs  in  every 
place,  till  at  laft  they  reached  the  ear  of 
Alexander  $  who,  commanding  the  new- 
elecled  prince  to  be  fent  for,  required  of  him, 
with  what  temper  of  mind  he  had  borne  his 
poverty.  "  Would  to  Heaven,"  replied 
Abdolonymus,  "  that  I  may  be  able  to  bear 
"  my  crown  with  equal  moderation :  for 
«'  when  I  poflTefled  little,  1  wanted  nothing : 
*'  thefe  hands  fupplied  me  with  whatever  I 
"  defired."  From  this  anfwer,  Alexander 
formed  Ib  high  an  idea  of  his  wifdom,  that 
he  confirmed  the  choice  which  had  been  made, 
and  annexed  a  neighbouring  province  to  the 
government  of  Sidon.  Quintus  Curtius. 

§    69.      'The    Refignatiott    of  the    Emperor 
CHARLES  V. 

Charles  refolved  to  refign  his  kingdoms  to 
his  fort,  with  a  folemnity  iuitable  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  tranlaclion;  and  to  perform 
this  laft  aft  of  Sovereignty  with  fuch  formal 
pomp,  as  might  leave  an  indelible  impreflion 
on  the,minds,  not  only  of  his  fubje&s,  but 
of  his  fucceffor.  With  this  view,  he  called 
.Philip  out  of  England,  where  the  peevifh 
temper  of  his  queen,  which  increafed  with 
her  defpair  of  having  iflue,  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely unhappy  j  and  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Englifh  left  him  no  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
direction  of  their  affairs.  Having  aflembled 
the  ftates  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brullels, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Oaober,  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fifty- five,  Charles  feated 
himfelf,  for  the  laft  time,  in  the  chair  of  ftate  j 
en  one  iide  of  which  was  placed  his  fon,  and 
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on  the  other  his  fitter,  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
regent  of  the  Netherlands  j  with  a  fplendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  princes 
of  the  empire,  ftanding  behind  him.  The 
prefident  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his 
command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his 
intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  ftates.  He  then  read  the  inftrument  of 
refignation  by  which  Charles  furrendered  to 
his  Ion  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurifdiftion, 
and  authority  in  the  Low  Countries ;  abfolving 
his  fubjefts  there  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to 
Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  ferve  him  with 
the  fanie  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  ma- 
nifefted,  during  fo  long  a  courle  of  years,  in 
fupport  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  leaning 
on  the  moulder  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  be- 
caufe  he  was  unable  to  ftand  without  fupport, 
he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  audience,  and  from 
a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to 
aflift  his  memory,  he  recounted  with  dignity, 
but  without  oftentation,  all  the  great  things 
which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  fince 
the  commencement  of  his  adminiftration.  He 
obferved,  that,  from  the  feventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and 
attention  to  public  objects ;  referring  no 
portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of 
private  pleafure:  that,  either  in  a  pacific  or 
hoftile  manner,  he  had  vifited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four  times, 
Italy  feven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten 
times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and 
had  made  eleven  voyages  by  fea  :  that,  while 
his  health  permitted  him  to  difcharge  his  duty, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  govern- 
ing fuch  extenfive  dominions,  he  had  never 
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fhunned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue : 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and 
his  vigour  exhaufted  by  the  rage  of  an  incura- 
ble dillemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admo- 
nifhed  him  to  retire}  nor  was  he  fo  fond  of 
reigning,  as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in  an  im- 
potent hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to 
protect  his  fubjecls,  or  to  render  them  happy : 
that,  inftead  of  a  fovereign  worn  out  with 
difeafes,  and  fcarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them 
one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accuitomed  already 
to  govern,  and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of 
youth,  all  the  attention  and  fagacity  of  rnaturer 
years :  that  if,  during  the  courte  of  a  long 
adminiftration,  he  had  committed  any  material 
error  in  government  j  or  if,  under  the  preiTure 
of  fo  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidit  the 
attention  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give 
to  them,  he  had  either  negle<5te •  i,  or  injured  any 
of  his  fubje&s,  he  now  implored  their  for- 
givenefs :  that  for  his  part,  he  mould  ever 
retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  their  fidelity  and 
attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remembrance 
of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
as  his  fweeteft  confolation,  as-well  as  the  belt 
reward  for  all  his  fervices;  and,  in  his  laft 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth 
his  ardent  wiines  for  their  welfare. 

Then,  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  kifled  his  father's  hand,  "  If," 
fays  he,  "  I  had  left  you  by  my  death,  this 
«f  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made 
"  fuch  large  additions,  fome  regard  would 
"  have  been  juftly  due  to  my  memory-  on 
«'  that  account:  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily 
"  refign  to  you  what  1  might  (till  have 
"  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  wanneft 
**  expreffions  of  thanks  on  your  psrt.  Wi--h 
"  thefe,  however,  Idifpenfe;  and  fhaliconfider 
"  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  fub- 
««  jeds,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  beft  and 


"  moft  acceptable  teftimony  of  your  gratitude 
ce  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wife  and 
"  virtuous  adminiitratK;n,  tpjuftify  theextra- 
tf  ordinary  proof  which  I  this  day  give  of  my 
!  "  paternal  affection  j  and  to  demonurate,  that 
"  you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I 
"  repofe  in  you.  Preferve  an  inviolable  regard 
"  for  religion  ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in 
"  its  purity  j  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be 
"  facred  in  your  eyes  j  encroach  not  on  the 
"  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people:  and, 
"  if  the  time  mail  ever  come,  when  you  fliall 
"  wifh  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private  life, 
"  may  you  have  a  ion  endowed  with  fuch 
"  qualities,  that  you  can  refign  your  fceptre 
"  to  him  with  as  much  fatisfaftion  as  I 
"  give  up  mine  to  you  !" 

As  foon  as  Charles  had  finiflied  this  long 
addrefs  to  his  fubjefts,  and  to  their  new  fove- 
reign, he  funk  into  the  chair,  exhautted,  and 
ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  fuc'li  an  ex- 
traordinary effort.  During  his  difcourfe,  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears  j  fome,  from 
admiration  of  his  magnanimity  j  others, 
foftened  by  the  expreffions  of  tendernefs  to- 
wards his  fon,  and  of  love  to  his  people  j  and 
all  were  affefted  with  the  deepelt  Ibrrow,  at 
lofmg  a  fovereign,  who  had  diftinguifhed  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  country,  wkh  parti- 
cular marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A 'few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an 
affembly  no  Ids  fplendid,  and  with  a  ceremo- 
nial equally  pompous,  reiigned  to  his  ion  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  de- 
pending on  them,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  VVwiid.  Of  all  thefe  vaft  poffeffions  he 
referved  nothing  to ,  himfelf,  but  an  annual 
peniion  of-  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to 
defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford 
him  a  fmall  fum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and 
charity. 

I  z  The 
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The  place  he  had  chofen  for  his  retreat,  was 
the  monattery  of  St.  Jultus,  in   the  province 
of  Eftramadura.     It  was  feated  in  a  vale  of 
no  great  extent,  watered  by   a  fmall  brook, 
and  furrovmded  by  riling  grounds,  covered 
with  lofty  trees.      From  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
it  was  efteemed  the  molt  healthful  and  delicious 
fituation  in  Spain.     Some  months  before  his 
relignation,   he  had  lent  an  architect  thither, 
to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  mon^ftery, 
for  his  accommodation;   but  he  gave  ftricl 
orders,  that  the  Ityle  of  the  building  mould  be 
fuch  as  fuited  his  prelent  fituation  rather  than 
his  former  dignity.     It  confifted  only  of  fix 
rooms  ;  four  of  them   in  the  form  of  friars" 
cells,  with  naked  walls  ;  the  other  two,  each 
twenty  feet  fquare,    were  hung  with  brown 
cloth,  and  furnifhed  in  the  molt  fnnple  man- 
ner.    They  were   all   on    a   level   with    the 
ground ;  with  a   door  on   one  fide,   into  a 
garden,   of  which  Charles  himfelf  had  given 
the  plan,  and  which  he  had  rilled  with  various 
plants,  intending  to  cultivate  them  with  his 
own  hands.     On  the  other   iide,   they  com- 
municated with  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery, 
in  which  he  was  to  perform    his    devotions. 
Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  fumcient  for 
the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private 
gentleman,  did  Charles  enter,  with  twelve  do- 
meftics  only.    He  buried  there,  in  folitude  am; 
filence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together 
with  all  thofe  vaft  projects  which,  during  half 
a  century,   had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe, 
filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the 
terror  of  his  arms,    aud  the  dread  of  being 
iubjecled  to  his  power.  Robertfon* 

§  70.     A  remarkable  Inflancz  of  filial  Duty 

The  prastor  had  given  up  to  the  triumvir 
a  woman  of  fome  rank,   condemned;  for  i 


capital  crime,  to  be  executed  in  the  prifon. 
He  who  had  charge  of  the  execution,  in  con- 
ideration  of  her  birth,  did  not  immediately 
:>ut  her  to  death.  He  even  ventured  to  let  her 
daughter  have  accefs  to  her  in  prifon ;  care- 
fully fearchiny  her,  however,  as  me  went  in, 
ell  me  (hould  carry  with  her  any  fuftenance  ; 
concluding,  that  in  a  few  days  the  mother 
mult  of  courfe  perim  for  want,  and  that  the 
Ie  verity  of  putting  a  woman  of  family  to  a 
violent  death,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
might  thus  be  avoided.  Some  days  pafling 
in  this  manner,  the  triumvir  began  to  wonder 
that  the  daughcr  itill  came  to  vifit  her  mother, 
and  could  by  no  means  comprehend,  how  the 
latter  fhould  live  fo  long.  Watching,  there- 
fore, carefully,  what  pafft-d  in  the  interview- 
between  them,  he  found,  to  his  great  aftonifh- 
ment,  that  the  life  of  the  mother  had  been,  all 
this  while,  fupported  by  the  milk  of  the 
daughter,  who  came  to  the  prifon  every  day, 
to  give  her  mother  her  breafts  to  fuck.  The 
ftrange  contrivance  between  them  was  re- 
prefented  to  the  judges,  and  procured  a  par- 
don for  the  mother.  Nor  was  it  thought  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  to  fo  dutiful  a  daughter  the 
forfeited  life  of  her  condemned  mother,  but 
they  were  both  maintained  afterwards  by-  a 
pen  (ton  fettled  on  them  for  life.  And  the 
ground  upon  which  the  prifon  Itood  was  con- 
fecnUed,  and  u  temple  to  filial  piety  built  up- 
on it. 

What  will  not  filial  duty  contrive,  or  what 
hazards  will  it  not  run,  if  it  will  put  a  daugh- 
ter upon  venturing,  at  the  peril  of  her  own 
life,  to  maintain  her  imprifoned  and  con- 
demned mother  in  fo  unufual  a  manner ! 
For  what  was  ever  heard  of  more  ftrange,  than 
a  mother  fucking  the  brealts  of  her  own  daugh- 
ter ?  It  might  even  feem  fo  unnatural  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be,  in 
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fome  fort,  wrong,  if  it  were  not  that  duty  to 
parents  is  the  firlt  law  of  nature. 

Val.  Max.  Plin. 

§  71      'The   Continence    of  SCIPIO    AFRI- 
CANUS. 

The  foldiers,  after  the  taking  of  N.w 
Carthage,  brought  before  Scipio  a  young  lady 
of  fuch  diftinguifhed  beauty,  thai  (lie  attracted 
the  eyes  of  ail  wherever  (lie  went.  Scipio, 
by  enquiring  concerning  her  country  and 
parents,  among  other  things  learned,  that  (he 
was  betrothed  to  Ailucius,  prince  of  the  Celti- 
berians.  He  immediately  ordered  her  parents 
and  bridegroom  to  be  fent  for.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  informed,  that  the  young  prince 
was  fo  exceflively  enamoured  of  his  bride, 
that  he  could  not  furvive  the  lofs  of  her. 
For  this  reafon,  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  and 
before  he  fpoke  to  her  parents,  he  took  great 
care  to  talk  with  him.  "  As  you  and  I  are 
*'  both  young,"  faid  he,  "  we  can  converfe 
"  together  with  greater  freedom.  When  your 
"  bride,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  my 
"  foldiers,  was  brought  before  me,  I  was  in- 
"  formed  that  you  loved  her  paflionately ; 
tf  and,  in  truth,  her  perfect  beauty  left  me  no 
"  room  to  doubt  of  it.  If  I  were  at  liberty 
"  to  indulge  a  youthful  psfTion,  I  mean  ho- 
"  nourable  and  lawful  v.^dlock,  and  were 
"  not  folely  engroffed  by  the  affairs  of 
"  my  republic,  I  might  have  hoped  to  have 
"  been  pardoned  my  excefllve  love  for  fo 
"  charming  a  miitrefs.  But  as  I  am  fituattd, 
"  and  have  it  in  my  power,  with  plcnfure  I 
«'  promote  your  happinefs.  Your  future 
"  fpoufe  has  met  with  as  civil  and  modett 
f(  treatment  from  me,  as  if  flie  had  been 
"  amongft  her  own  parents,  who  are  loon  to 
"  be  yours  too.  I  have  kept  her  pure,  in 
"  order  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you 


a  prefent  worthy  of  you  and  of  me.  The 
only  return  I  afk  of  you  for  this  favour  is, 
that  you  will  be  a  friend  to  the  Roman 
people ;  and  that  if  you  believe  me  to  be 
a  man  of  worth,  as  the  itates  of  Spain  for- 
merly experienced  my  father  and  uncle  to 
be,  you  may  know  there  are  many  in  Rome 
who  refemble  us  •,  and  that  there  are  not  a 
people  in  the  univerfe,  whom  you  ought  lefs 
to  defire  to  be  un  enemy,  or  more  a  friend, 
to  you  or  yours."  The  youth,  covered 
with  blumes,  and  full  of  joy,  embraced 
Scipio's  hands,  praying  the  immortal  gods  to 
reward  him,  as  he  himielf  was  not  capable  to 
do  it  in  the  degree  he  himfelf  defired,  or  he 
deferved.  Then  the  parents  and  relations  of 
the  virgin  were  called.  They  had  brought  a 
great  fum  of  money  to  ranfom  her.  But 
feeing  her  reftored  without  it,  they  began  to 
beg  Scipio  to  accept  that  fum  as  a  prcient ; 
protefting  they  would  acknowledge  it  as  a 
favour,  as  much  as  they  did  the  reftoring  the 
virgin  without  injury  offered  to  her.  Scipio, 
unable  to  refift  their  importunate  felicitations, 
told  them,  he  accepted  it;  and  ordering  it  ta 
be  laid  at  his  feet,  thus  addreffed  Ailucius  : 
"  To  the  portion  you  are  to  receive  from 
"  your  father-in-law,  I  add  this,  and  beg  you 
"  would  accept  it  as  a  nuptial  prefent."  So 
he  defired  him  to  take  up  the  gold,  and  keep 
it  for  himfelf.  -  Tranfported  with  j'oy  at  the 
prefcnts  and  honours  conferred  on  him,  he 
returned  home,  and  expatiated  to  his  coun- 
tryme.i  on  the  merits  of  Scipio.  *'  There  is 
"  come  amongft  us,"  faid  he,  "  a  young  hero, 
"  like  the  gods,  who  conquers  all  things,  as 
"  well  by  generality  and  beneficence,  as  by 
(t  arms.1  For  this  reaibn,  having  railed 
troops  among  his  own  fubje&s,  he  returned 
a  few  days  after  to  Scipio  with  a  body  of 
14.00  horfe.  Livy. 

I   3  §  72. 
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The    private    Life 
SCIPIO. 
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The  taking  of  Numantia,  which  terminated 
a  war  that  ciii'graced  the  Roman  name,  com- 
pleted Scipio's  military  exploits.  But,  in 
order  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea  of  his  merit 
and  character,  it  feems  that,  after  having  feen 
him  at  the  head  of  armies,  in  the  tumult  of 
battles,  and  in  the  pomp  of  triumphs,  it  will 
not  be  loft  labour  to  confider  him  in  the  re- 
pofe  of  a  private  life,  in  the  midft  of  his 
friends,  family,  and  houfehold.  The  truly 
great  man  ought  to  be  fo  in  all  things.  The 
magiftrate,  general,  and  prince,  mayconftrain 
themfelves,  whilft  they  are  in  a  manner  exhi- 
biting themfelves  as  fyectacles  to  the  public, 
and  appear  quite  different  from  what  they 
really  are.  But  reduced  to  themfelves,  and 
without  the  witneftes  who  force  them  to  wear 
the  mafic,  all  their  luttre,  like  the  pomp  of  the 
theatre,  often  abandons  them,  and  leaves 
little  more  to  be  feen  in  them  than  meannefs 
and  narrownefs  of  mind. 

Scipio  did  not  depart  from  himfelf  in  any 
refpect.  He  was  not  like  certain  paintings, 
that  are  to  be  feen  only  at  a  diftance  :  he  could 
net  but  gain  by  a  nearer  view.  The  excel- 
lent eJ'srration  which  he  had  had,  through  the 
care  of  his  father  Paulus  /Emilius,  who  had 
provided  him  with  the  moft  learned  matters  of 
thofe  times,  as  well  in  polite  learning  as 
the  fciences  ;  and  the  inftructions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Polybius,  enabled  him  to  fill  up 
the  vac  nt  hours  he  had  from  public  affairs 
profitably,  and  to  fupport  the  leifure  of  a 
private  iife,  with  pleafure  and  dignity.  This 
is  the  glorious  teftimony  given  of  him  by  an 
hiftorian  :  ««  Nobody  knew  better  how  to 
"  mingle  leifure  and  action,  nor  to  ufe  the 
«'  intervals  of  reft  from  public  bufinefs  with 


more  elegance 'and  tafte.  Divided  between 
arms  and  books,  between  the  military 
labours  of  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  oc- 
cupations of  the  clofer,  he  either  exercifed 
his  body  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of 
war,  or  his  mind  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
fciences  *." 

The  firft  Scipio  Africanus  ufed  to  fay, 
That  he  was  never  lefs  idle,  than  when  at 
leifure,  nor  lefs  alone,  thsn  when  alone.  A 
fine  faying,  cries  Cicero,  and  well  worthy  of 
that  great  man.  And  it  mews  that,  even 
when  inactive,  he  was  always  employed  ;  and 
that  when  alone,  he  knew  how  to  converfe 
with  himfelf.  A  very  extraordinary  difpofition 
in  perfons  accuftomed  to  motion  and"  agita- 
tion, whom  leifure  and  folitude,  when  they 
are  reduced  to  them,  plunge  into  a  difguft  fcr 
every  ihing,  and  fill  with  melancholy  j  fo 
that  they  are  difpleafed  in  every  thing  with 
themfelves,  and  fink  under  the  heavy  burden 
of  having  nothing  to  do.  This  faying  of 
the  firft  Scipio  feems  to  me  to  fuit  the  fecond 
ftill  better,  who  having  the  advantage  of  the 
other  by  being  educated  in  a  tafte  for  polite 
learning  and  the  fciences,  found  in  that  a 
great  refource  againft  the  inconvenience  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  Befides  which, 
having  x.fually  Polybius  and  Pangetius  with 
him,  even  in  the  field,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that 
his  hcufe  was  open,  in  times  of  peace,  to  all 
the  learned.  Every  body  knows,  that  the' 
comedies  of  Terence,  the  moft  accompiifhed' 
work  of  that  kind  Rome  ever  produced,  for 
natural  elegance  and  beauties,  are  afcribed  to 
him  and  Laelius,  of  whom  we  fhall  foon  fpeak. 
It  was  publicly  enough  reported,  that  they 
affifted  that  poet  in  the  compofition  of  his 
piecesj  and  Terence  himfelf  makes  it  an 
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honour  to  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Adelphi. 
I  lhall  undoubtedly  not  advife  any  body,  and 
leaft  of  all  perfons  of  Scipio's  rank,  to  write 
comedies.  But  on  this  occafion,  let  us  only 
confider  tafte  in  general  for  letters.  Is  there 
a  more  ingenious,  a  more  affe&ing  pleafure, 
and  one  more  worthy  of  a  wile  and  virtuous 
man,  I  might  perhaps  add,  or  one  morenecef- 
fary  to  a  military  perfon,  than  that  which 
refults  from  reading  works  of  wit,  and  from 
the  converfation  of  the  learned  ?  Providence 
thought  fit,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  a 
Pagan,  that  he  mould  be  above  thofe  trivial 
pleafures,  to  which  perfons  without  letters, 
knowledge,  curiofity,  and  tafte  for  reading, 
are  obliged  to  give  themfelves  up. 

Another  kind  of  pleafure,  ftill  more  fen- 
fible,  more  warm,  more  natural,  and  more 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  conftituted 
the  greateft  felicity 'of  Scipio's  life;  this  was 
that  of  friendfhip;  a  pleafure  feldom  known 
by  great  perfons  or  princes,  becaufe,  generally 
loving  only  themfelves,  they  do  not  deferve 
to  have  friends.  However,  this  is  the  moft 
grateful  tie  of  human  fociety ;  fo  that  the  poet 
Ennius  fays  with  great  reafon,  that  to  live 
without  friends  is  not  to  live.  Scipio  had 
undoubtedly  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
thofe  very  illuftrious  :  but  I  mall  fpeak  here 
only  of  Laelius,  whofe  probity  and  prudence 
acquired  him  the  furname  of  the  Wife. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  two  friends  better 
fuited  to  each  other  than  thofe  great  men. 
They  were  almoft  of  the  fame  age,  and  had 
the  fame  inclination,  benevolence  of  mind, 
tafte  for  learning  of  all  kinds,  principles  of 
government,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
Scipio,  no  doubt,  took  place  in  point  of 
military  glory  ;  but  Laelius  did  not  want 
merit  of  that  kind;  and  Cicero  tells  us,  that 
he  fignalized  himfelf  very  much  in  the  war 


with  Viriathus.  As  to  the  talents  of  the 
mind,  the  fuperiority,  in  refpecl  of  eloquence, 
feenis  to  have  been  given  to  Lselius ;  though 
Cicero  does  not  agree- that  it  was  due  to  him, 
and  fays,  that  Laelius's  ftyle  favoured  more 
of  the  ancient  manner,  and  had  fomething  lefs 
agreeable  in  it  than  that  of  Scipio. 

Let  us  hear  Laelius  himfelf  (that  is,  the 
words  Cicero  puts  into  his  mouth)  upon 
the  ftrict  union  which  fubfifted  between 
Scipio  and  him.  "  As  for  me,"  fays  Lae- 
lius, tf  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune, 
"  there  are  none,  I  think,  comparable  to  the 
"  happinefs  of  having  Scipio  for  my  friend. 
"  I  found  in  our  friendfhip  a  perfect  con- 
"  formity  of  fentiments  in  refpcct  to  public 
"  affairs;  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  counfels 
"  and  fupports  in  private  life;  with  a  tran- 
"  quillity  and  delight  not  to  be  exprefled.  I 
"  never  gave  Scipio  the  leaft  offence,  to  my 
"  knowledge,  nor  ever  heard  a  word  efcape 
"  him  that  did  not  pleafe  me.  We  had  but 
"  one  houfe,  and  one  table  at  our  common 
"  expence,  the  frugality  of  which  was  equally 
"  the  tafte  of  both.  In  war,  in  travelling, 
"  in  the  country,  we  were  always  together. 
"  I  do  not  mention  our  iludies,  and  the  at- 
"  tention  of  us  both  always  to  learn  fome- 
"  thing;  this  was  the  employment  of  all  our 
"  leifure  hours,  removed  from  the  fight  and 
"  commerce  of  the  world." 

Is  there  any  thing  comparable  to  a  friend- 
mip  like  that  which  Lselius  has  juft  defcribed? 
What  a  confolation  is  it  to  have  a  fecond 
felf,  to  whom  we  have  nothing  fecret,  and 
in  whofe  heart  we  may  pour  out  our  own 
with  perfect  effufion!  Could  we  tafte  prof- 
perity  fo  fenfibly,  if  we  had  no  one  to  mare  in 
our  joy  with  us  ?  And  what  a  relief  is  it  in 
adverllty,  and  the  accidents  of  life,  to  have  a 
friend  ftill  more  affe&ed  with  them  than  our- 
I  4  felves  1 
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felves  !  What  highly  exalts  the  value  of  the 
friend/hip  we  fpeak  of,  was  its  not  being 
founded  at  all  upon  inttreft,  but  ibiciy  upon 
efteem  for  each  other's,  virtues.  "  What 
•*  occafion,"  Rvys  Lxlius,  "  could  Scioio 
"  have  of  me-?  Undoubtedly  none  ;  nor  I  \ 
"of  him.  But  my  attachment  to  him  was 
«  the  effect  of  my  high  eileem  an-.l  admira- 
tc  tion  of  his  virtues  ;  and  his  to  me  arofe 
"  from  the  favourable  idea  of  my  chara&er 
"  and  manners.  This  friendihip  increafed 
<«  afterwards  upon  both  fides  ,by  habit  and  con:  - 
fc  merce.  We  both,  indeed,  derived  great  ad- 
*<  vantages  from  it;  but  thole  were  not  our 
"  view,  when  we  began  to  love  each  other." 
1  cannot  place  the  famous  embafly  of  Scipio 
Africanus  into  the  Eaft  and  Egypt,  better 
than  here j  we  mall  fee  the  fame  tafte  of 
Simplicity  and  mcdefty,  as  we  have  juft  been 
reprefenting  in  his  private  life,  fhine  out  in  it. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans,  frequently 
to  fend  ambaffadors  to  their  allies,  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  affairs,  and  to  accommo- 
date their  differences.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  three  illuitrious  perfons,  P.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus, Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus, 
were  fent  into  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  Phyfcon 
then  re;gned,  the  molt  cruel  tyrant  mentioned 
in  ttiftory.  They  had  orders  to  go  from 
thence  to  Syria,  which  the  indolence,  and  af- 
terwards the  captivity  of  Demetrius  Nicanor 
amongft  the  Parthians,  made  a  prey  to 
troubles,  factions,  and  revolts.  They  were 
next  to  vifit  Alia  Minor,  and  Greece;  to  in- 
fpecl:  into  the  affairs  of  thofe  countries  j  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  the  treaties  made  with 
the  Romans  were  obftrved;  and  to  remedy, 
as  far  as  poffibJe,  all  the  diforders  that  mould 


come  to  their  knowledge.  They  acquitted 
themfelves  with  fo  much  equity,  wifdom,  and 
abtliiv,  and  did  fuch  great  fervices  to  thofe  to 
whom  rhey  were  lent,  in  re-eftnbliihrng  order 
avnori'j'il  them,  and  in  accommodating  their  dif- 
,,  ;!:;![,  wlien  they  rt turned  to  Rome, 
aniixilui.'.ors  arrived  there  fiom  all  the  parts  in 
which  iliey  had  been,  to  tliank  the  feriate  for 
having  lent  perfons  of  fuch  great  mei'it  to 
them,  whole  wifdom  and  goodnefs  the^  could 
not  fufnciently  commend. 

The  firft  place  to  which  they  went,  ac- 
cording to  their  inrtruc"tions,  was  Alexandria. 
The  king  received  .them  with  great  magni- 
ficence. As  for  them,  they  affected  it  fo  little, 
that  at  their  entry,  Scipio,  who  was  the  rich- 
eft  and  moft  powerful  perfon  of  Rome,  had 
only  one  friend,  the  philofopher  Pansetius, 
with  him,  and  five  domeftics.  His  victories, 
fays  an  ancient  writer,  and  not  his  attendants, 
were  confidered  j  and  his  perfonal  virtues  and 
qualities  were  efteemed  in  him,  and  not  the 
glitter  of  gold  and  filver. 

Though,  during  their  whole  ftay  in  Egypt, 
the  king  caufed  their  table  to  be  covered  with 
the  molt  exquifite  provifions  of  every  kind, 
they  never  touched  any  but  the  moft  fimple 
and  common,  defpifing  all  the  reft,  which 
only  ferve  to  foften  the  mind  and  enervate  the 
body. —  But,  on  fuch  occafions,  ought  not 
the  ambafiadors  of  fo  powerful  a  ftate  as  Rome 
to  have  fuftained  its  reputation  of  majefty  in  a 
foreign  nation,  by  appearing  in  public  with 
a  numerous  train  and  magnificent  equipages  ? 
This  was  not  the  taftc  of  the  Romans,  that 
is,  of  the  people  that,  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  thought  the  moft  juftly  of  true 
greatnefs  and  folid  glory.  Rollin. 
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§  i.    HAMLET  to  the  Players. 

SPEAK  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  ir,  as  many  of 
our  players  do,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town  crier 
had  fpoke  my  lines.  And  do  not  faw  the 
air  too  much  with  your  hand ;  but  ufe  all 
gently  :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempeft,  and, 
as  I  may  fay,  whirlwind  of  your  paifion,  you 
mutt  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may 
give  it  fmoothnefs.  Oh  !  it  oftends  me  to  the 
ioul,  to  hear  a  robuftous  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  psifion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit 
the  ears  cf  the  groundlings  j  who  (for  the 
moft  part)  are  capable  of  nothing,  but  in- 
explicable dumb  (hews  and  noife.  Pray  you, 
avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither  j  but  let  your  own 
difcretion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  a£lion 
to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  aftion  j  with 
this  fpecial  obfervance,  that  you  o'erflep  not 
the  modelly  of  nature  \  for  any  thing  fo  over- 
done, is  from  the  purpofe  of  playing  j  whofe 
end  is — to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to 
nature ;  to  mew  Virtue  her  own  feature, 
Scorn  her  ovvn  image,  and  the  very  age 


and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  preflure. 
Now,,  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unlkilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  cenfure  of 
one  of  which  muft,  in  your  allowance,  o'er- 
weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh  !  there  be 
players  that  I  have  feen  play,  and  heard  others 
praife,  and  that  highly,  that,  neither  having  the 
accent  of  Chriftian,  nor  the  gait  of  Chriftian, 
Pagan,  nor  man,  have  fo  ttrutted  and  bel- 
lowed, that  I  have  thought  fome  of  na- 
ture's journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not 
made  them  well  j  they  imitated  humanity  fo 
abominably. 

And  let  thofe  that  play  your  clowns,  fpeak 
no  more,  than  is  fet  down  for  them  :  for  there 
be  of  them  that  will  themfelves  laugh,  to  fet 
on  fome  quantity  of  barren  fpeftators  to  laugh 
too ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  ne- 
ceflary  queftion  of  the  play  be  the/i  to  be  con- 
fidered: — that's  villainous,  and  mews  a  molt 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  ufes  it. 

Shakefpeare, 

§  z .     The  Char  after  ef  M  A  R  I  u  s . 
The  birth  of  Marius  was  obfcure,  though 
fome   call   it   equeftrian,  and  his   education 
I  5  wholly 
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wholly  in  camps  ;  where  he  learnt  the  firil 
rudiments  of  war,  under  the  greateft  mafter 
of  that  age,  the  younger  Scipio,  who  de- 
ftroyed  Carthage  ;  till  by  long  fervice,  dif- 
tinguifhed  valour,  and  a  peculiar  hardinefs 
and  patience  of  difcipline,  he  advanced  him- 
felf  gradually  through  all  the  fteps  of  mi- 
litary honour,  with  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
and  complete  foldier.  The  pbfcurity  of  his 
extraction,  which  deprefled  him  with  the  no- 
bility, made  him  the  greater  favourite  of 
the  people  5  who,  on  all  occafions  of  danger, 
thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to  be  trufted 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  j  or  to  have  the 
command  of  a  difficult  and  defperate  war : 
and  in  truth,  he  twice  delivered  them  from 
the  moft  defperate,  with  which  they  had  ever 
been  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy.  Scipio, 
from  the  obfervation  of  his  martial  talents, 
while  he  had  yet  but  an  inferior  command  in 
the  army,  gave  a  kind  of  prophetic  teftimony 
of  his  future  glory  j  for  being  aflced  by  fome 
of  his  officer^,  who  were  fupping  with  him  at 
Numamia,  what  general  the  republic  would 
have,  in  cafe  of  any  accident  to  himfelf? 
That  man,  replied  he,  pointing  to  Marius  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  In  the  field  he 
was  cautious  and  provident;  and  while  he 
was  watching  the  moft  favourable  opportuni- 
ties of  action,  affected  to  take  all  his  meafures 
from  auguis  and  diviners  j  nor  ever  gave 
battle,  till  by  pretended  omens  and  divine  ad- 
monitions he  had  infpired  his  foidiers  with  a 
confidence  of  victory ;  fo  that  his  enemies 
dreaded  him  as  fomething  more  than  mortal ; 
and  both  friends  and  foes  believed  him  to  aft 
always  by  a  peculiar  impulfe  and  direction 
from  the  gods.  His  merit  however  was 
wholly  military,  void  of  every  accomplifh- 
jnent  of  learning,  which  he  openly  affected  to 
dtfpife  j  ib  that  Arpinum  had  the  fingular  fe- 


licity to  produce  the  moft  glorious  conremner, 
as  well  as  the  moft  illuftrious  improver,  of  the 
arts  nnd  eloquence  of  Rome*.  He  made  no 
figure,  therefore,  in  the  gown,  nor  had  any 
other  way  of  fufraining  his  authority  in  the 
city,  than  by  cherifhing  the  natural  jealoufy 
between  the  fenate  and  the  people  j  that  by 
this  declared  enmity  to  the  one  he  might 
always  be  at  the  head  of  the  other  j  whofe 
favour  he  managed,  not  with  any  view  to  the 
public  good,  for  he  had  nothing  in  him  of  the 
Itatefman  or  the  patriot,  but  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  private  intererl  and  glory.  In 
fhort,  he  was  crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  and 
nerfklious  j  of  a  temper  and  talents  greatly 
ferviceabie  abroad,  but  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous at  home  j  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 
nobles,  ever  feeking  occafions  to  mortify  them, 
and  ready  to  facrifice  the  republic,  which  he 
had  faved,  to  his  ambition  and  revenge.  Af- 
ter a  life  fpent  in  the  perpetual  toils  of  fo- 
reign or  domeftic  wars,  he  died  at  laft  in 
his  bed,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  in  his  feventh 
confuimip ;  an  honour  that  no  Roman  before 
him  ever  attained.  Middleton. 

§  3.     ROMULUS  to  the  People  of  Rome,  after 
building  the  City. 

If  all  the  ftrength  of  cities  lay  in  the  height 
of  their  ramparts,  or  the  depth  of  their 
ditches,  we  fhould  have  great  reafon  to  be  in 
fear  for  that  which  we  have  now  built.  But 
are  there  in  reality  any  walls  too  high  to 
be  fcaled  by  a  valiant  enemy  ?  and  of  what' 
nfe  are  ramparts  in  inteftine  divinons  ?  They 
may  ferve  for  a  defence  againft  fuduen  incur- 
fions  from  abroad  ;  but  it  is  by  courage  and 
prudence  chiefly,  that  the  invafions  of  foreign 
enemies  are  repelled;  and  by  unanimity,  fo- 

*  Arpinum  was  alfo  the  native  city  of  Cicero. 
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briety,  and  juftice,  that  domeftic  feditions  are 
prevented.  Cities  fortified  by  the  itrongeft 
bulwarks  have  been  often  feen  to  yield  to 
force  from  without,  or  to  tumults  from  within. 
An  exacl  military  difcipline,  and  a  fteady  ob- 
lervance  of  civil  polity,  are  the  fureft  barriers 
againft  thefe  evils. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  point  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  confidered.  The  profperity  of 
fome  riling  colonies,  and  the  fpeedy  ruin  of 
others,  have  in  a  great  meafure  been  owing  to 
their  form  of  government.  Were  there  but 
one  manner  of  ruling  ftates  and  cities  that 
could  make  them  happy,  the  choice  would 
not  be  difficult ;  but  I  have  learnt,  that  of 
the  various  forms  of  government  among  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  there  are  three  which 
are  highly  extolled  by  thofe  who  have  ex- 
perienced them  ;  and  yet,  that  no  one  of  thefe 
is  in  all  refpefts  perfecl:,  but  each  of  them  has 
fome  innate  and  incurable  defecT:.  Chufe 
you,  then,  in  what  manner  this  city  mail 
be  governed.  Shall  it  be  by  one  man  ?  mail 
it  be  by  a  felecl  number  of  the  wifeft  among 
us  ?  or  mail  the  legiflative  power  be  in  the 
people  ?  As  for  me,  I  fhall  fubmit  to  what- 
ever form  of  adminiftration  you  mail  plealeto 
eftablifh.  As  I  think  myfelf  not  unworthy 
to  command,  fo  neither  am  I  unwilling  to 
obey.  Your  having  chofen  me  to  be  the 
leader  of  this  colony,  and  your  calling  the 
city  after  my  name,  are  honours  fufficient 
to  content  me ;  honours  of  which,  living  or 
dead,  I  never  can  be  deprived.  Hooke. 

§  4.     The  CharaEier  of  SYLLA. 

Sylla  died  after  he  had  laid  down  the  dic- 
tatorfhip,  and  reftored  liberty  to  the  republic, 
and,  with  an  uncommon  greatnefs  of  mind, 
lived  many  months  as  a  private  fenator,  and 
with  perfe'ft  fecurity,  in  that  city  where  he 


had  exercifed  the  moft  bloody  tyranny :  but 
nothing  was  thought  to  be  greater  in  his  cha- 
racter, than  that,  daring  the  three  years  in 
which  the  Marians  were  mafters  of  Italy, 
he  neither  diffembled  his  refolution  of  purfu- 
ing  them  by  arms,  nor  neglecled  the  war 
which  he  had  upon  his  hands  ;  but  thought  it 
his  duty,  firft  to  chaftife  a  foreign  enemy,  be- 
fore he  took  his  revenge  upon  citizens.  Jrtis 
family  was  noble  and  patrician,  which  yet, 
through  the  indolency  of  his  anceftors,  had 
made  no  figure  in  the  republic  for  many 
generations,  and  was  almoft  funk  into  ob- 
fcurity,  till  he  produced  it  again  into  light,  by 
afpiring  to  the  honours  of  the  ftate.  He  was 
a  lover  and  patron  of  polite  letters,  having 
been  carefully  inftituted  himfelf  in  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  from  a 
peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and  fondnefs  for 
the  company  of  mimics  and  players,  was 
drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxury 
and  pleafure;  fo  that  when  he  was  fent 
qua?ftor  to  Marius,  in  the  Jugurthine  war, 
Marius  complained,  that  in  fo  rough  and 
defperate  a  fervice  chance  had  given  him  fo 
foft  and  delicate  a  quaeftor.  But,  whether 
roufed  by  the  example,  or  ftung  by  the  re- 
proach of  his  general,  he  behaved  himfelf 
in  that  charge  with  the  greateft  vigour  and 
courage,  fuffering  no  man  to  outdo  him  in 
any  part  of  military  duty  or  labour,  mak- 
ing himfelf  equal  and  familiar  even  to  the 
loweft  of  the  foldiers,  and  obliging  them  by 
all  his  good  oltices  and  his  money  j  fo  that 
he  foon  acquired  the  favour  of  his  armv,  with 
the  charafter  of  a  brave  and  fkilful  com- 
mander ;  and  lived  to  drive  Marius  himfelf, 
banimed  and  proscribed,  into  that  very  pro- 
vince where  he  had  been  contemned  by  him  at 
firft  as  his  quaeftor.  He  had  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  concealing  his  paflions  and  pxir- 
I  6  pofes  j 
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pofes ;  and  was  Co  different  from  himfelf  in 
different    circumftances,  'that    he    feemed    as 
it  were  to   be  two    mer.    in    oi;e :    no   man 
was  ever   more   mild   and   moderate    before 
victory  j  none  more    bloody  and  cruel  after 
it.     In  war,  he  praStifed  the  fame   art    that 
he    had    fcen   fo    fuccefsful   to    Marius,   of 
railing  a  kind  of  enthuiiafm   and   contempt 
of  danger  in    his  army,  by   the  forgery   of 
aufpices  and  divine  admonitions  ;  for  which 
end,    he   carried   always   about   with  him  a 
little  ftatue  of  Apollo,  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi ;   and  whenever  he  had  refolved 
to    give    battle,    ufed  to  embrace  it  in   fight 
of  the  foldiers,  and  beg  the  fpeedy  confirma- 
tion of  its  promifes  to  him.     From  an  unin- 
terrupted courfe   of  fucceis   nnd  proiperity, 
he  aflumed  a  furname,  unknown  before  to  the 
Romans,   of  Felix,    or   the  Fortunate  j  and 
would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  fays  Vcl- 
leius,  if  his  life  had  ended  with  his  victories. 
Pliny  calls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn  from  the 
blood   and    oppreflion    of    his   country  j    for 
which  pofterity  would  think  him  more  unfor- 
tunate,  even   than   thofe  whom  he  had  put 
to   death.       He    had   one  felicity,    however," 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  of  being  the  only  man  in 
hiftory,    in   whom   the   odium  of    the   mo  ft 
barbarous  cruelties  was   exlinguifhed  by  the 
glory  of  his  great  acls.     Cicero,  though  he 
had  a   good   opinion   of  his  caufe,  \et   de- 
tefted   the   inhumanity   of  his   victory,    and 
never  fpeaks   of  him   with  refpecl,    r.or    of 
his  government   but   as   a   proper  tyranny  j 
calling  him,   "  a  matter  of  three  moft  pef- 
"  tilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty  "     He 
•was  tne  firfl  of  his  family  whofe  dead  body 
was  burnt :  for,  having  ordered  Marius's  re- 
mains   to   be   taken   out   of  his    grave,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  Anio,  he  was  apprehen'- 
ii\c  of  the  lame   infult  upon   his    own,   if 


left  to  the  ufual  way  of  burial.  A  little  be- 
fore his  death,  he  made  his  own  epitaph, 
the  fum  of  which  was,  "  that  no  man  had 
"  ever  gone  beyond  him,  in  doing  good  to 
"  his  friends,  or  hurt  to  his  enemies.'" 

Middleton. 

§  5.  HANNIBAL  ta  SCIPIO  AFRICA- 
N  u  s  at  their  Interview  preceding  the 
Battle  ofZama. 

Since  fate  has  fo  ordained  it,  that  I,  who 
began  the  war,  and  who  have  been  fo  often  on 
the  point  of  ending  it  by  a  complect  conquelt, 
mould  now  come  of  my  own  motion  to  afk  a 
peace  ;  I  um  glad  that  it  is  of  you,  Scipio,  I 
have  the  fortune  to  afk  it.  Nor  will  this  be 
among  the  leaft  of  your  glories,  that  Hannibal, 
victorious  over  fo  many  Roman  generals,  fub- 
mitted  at  laft  to  you. 

I  could  wifh,  that  our  fathers  and  we  had 
confined  our  ambition  within  the  limits  which 
nature  Teems  to  have  prefcribed  to  it ;    the 
mores  of  Africa,  and   the   fhores  of  Italy. 
The  gods   did  not  give  us  that   mind.     On 
both  fides  we  have  been  fo  eager  after  foreign 
poiTefiions,  as  to  put  our  own  to  the  hazard  of 
war.     Rome  and  Carthage  have  had,  each  in 
her  turn,  the  enemy  at  her  gates.      But  fince 
errors   pail  may  be  more  eafily  blamed  than 
corrected,  let  it  now  be  the  work  of  you  and 
me  to  put  an  end,  if  pofiible,  to  the  obftinate 
contention.    For  my  own  part,  my  years,  and 
the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  inftability  of 
fortune,  inclines  me  to  leave  nothing  to  her 
determination,  which  reafbn  can  decide.     But 
much  1  fear,   Scipio,   that  your  youth,  your 
want  of  the  like  experience,  your  uninterrupt- 
ed fuccefs,  may  render  you  averfe  from  the 
thoughts  of  peace.     He  whom  fortune  has 
never  failed,  rarely  reflects  upon  her  incon- 
flancy.    Yet,  without  recurring  to  farmer  ex- 
amples, 
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amples,  my  own  may  perhaps  iuffice  to  teach 
you  moderation.  I  am  thai  iarae  Hannibal, 
who,  after  my  victory  at  Cann:?,  became 
mafler  of  the  greateit  part  of  your  country, 
and  deliberated  with  myfelf  what  fate  I  mould 
decree  to  Italy  and  Rome.  And  now — fee 
the  change  !  Here,  in  Africa,  I  am  come  to 
treat  with  a  Roman,  for  my  own  prefervation 
and  my  country's.  Such  are  the  fports  of 
fortune.  Is  me  then  to  be  United  becaufe  flie 
fmiles  ?  An  advantageous  peace  is  preferable 
to  ;he  hope  of  viclory.  The  one  is  in  your 
own  power,  the  other  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
gods.  Should  you  prove  victorious,  it  wt,uid 
add  little  to  your  own  glory,  or  the  glory  of 
your  country  j  if  vanquished,  you  lofe  in  one 
hour  all  the  honour  and  reputation  you  have 
been  ib  many  years  acquiring.  But  what  is 
my  aim  in  all  this  ? — that  you  mould  content 
yourfelf  with  our  ceffion  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  all  the  iflands  between  Italy  and 
Africa.  A  peace  on  thefe  conditions  will, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  ft- cure  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Carthage,  but  be  fufficiently 
glorious  for  you,  and  for  the  Roman  name. 
And  do  not  tell  me>  that  fome  of  our  citizens 
dealt  fraudulently  with  you  in  the  late  treaty — 
it  is  I,  Hannibal,  that  now  aflc  a  peace  :  I  aik 
it,  becaufe  I  think  it  expedient  for  my  coun- 
try ;  and,  thinking  it  expedient,  I  will  invio- 
lably maintain  it.  Hooke. 

§  6.     SciPioV  Anfwer. 

I  knew  very  well,  Hannibal,  that  it  was 
the  hope  of  your  return  which  emboldened 
the  Carthaginians  to  break  the  truce  with  us, 
and  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  a  peace,  when 
it  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being  conclud- 
ed }  and  your  prefent  propofal  is  a  proof  of 
it.  You  retrench  from  their  conceflions  every 
thing  but  what  we  are,  and  have  been  long, 


pofTelTed  of.     But  as  it  is  your  care  that  your 
fellow-citizens  mould  have  the  obligations  to 
I  you  of  being  eafed  from  a  great  part  of  their 
j  burden,  ib  it  ought  to  be  mine  that  they  draw 
i  no  advantage  from  their  perfidioufnefs.     No- 
body is  more  feniible  than  I  am  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  man,  and  the  power  of  fortune,  and 
that  whatever  we  enterprize  is  fubjeft  to  a 
thoufand  chances.      If,  before  the  Romans 
palled  into  Africa,  you  had  of  your  own  ac- 
cord quitted  Italy,  and  made  the  offers  you 
now  make,   I   believe  they  would  not   have 
been  rejected.     But  as  you  have  been  forced 
out  of  Italy,  and  we  are  matters  here  of  the 
open  country,  the  fituation  of  things  is  much 
altered.     And,  what  is  chiefly  to  be  confider- 
ed,    the    Carthaginians,    by   the   late    treaty 
which  we  entered  into  at  their  requeft,  were, 
over  and  above  what  you  ofter,  to  have  re- 
ftored  to  us  our  prifoners  without  ranfom,  de- 
livered up  their  mips  of  war,    paid  us  five 
thoufand  talents,  and  to  have  given  hoftages 
for  the  performance  of  all.     The  fenate  ac* 
cepted  thefe  conditions,  but  Carthage  failed 
on  her  part  j   Carthage  deceived  us.     What 
then  is  to  be  done  ?   Are  the  Carthaginians 
to  be  releafed  from  the  moft  important  arti- 
cles of  the"  treaty,  as  a  reward  ot  their  breach 
of  faith  ?    No,  certainly.     If,  to  the  condi- 
tions before  agreed  upon,  you  had  added  fome 
new  articles  to  our  advantage,  there  would 
have  been  matter  of  reference  to  the  Roman, 
people  j    but  when,  inftcad  of  adding,   you 
retrench,  there  is  no  room  for  deliberation. 
The  Carthaginians  therefore  muft  fubmit  to 
us  at  difcretion,  or  muft  vanquiih  us  in  bat- 
tle. Ibid. 

§  7.     The  Cbaratfer  of  POMPEV. 

Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  furname  of 
the  Great,  by  that  fort  of  merit  which,  from 
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the  conftitution  of  the  republic,   neceffarily 
made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  luccefs  in  war, 
luperior  to  what  Rome  had  ever  known  in  the 
moft  celebrated   of  her   generals.      He  had 
triumphed,   at  three  feveral  times,  over   the 
three  different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Eu- 
rope, Afia,  Africa  ;  and  by  his  victories  had 
almoft  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  re- 
venues, of  the  Roman  dominion  $  for,  as  he 
declared  to  the  people  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war,  he  had  found  the  letter  Afia 
the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of  their 
empire.     He  was  about  fix  years  older  than 
Caefar ;  and  while  Cseiar,  immerfed  in  plea- 
fures,  opprefled  with  debts,  and  fuipe&ed  by 
all  honeft  men,  was  hardly  able  to  mew  his 
head,  Pompey  was  flouriftiing  in  the  height  of  j 
power  and  glory  ;  and,  by  the  confent  of  all 
parties,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 
This  was  the  port  that  his  ambition  feemed 
to  aim  at,  to  be  the  firft  man  in  Rome  j   the 
leader,  not  the  tyrant  of  his  country  5  for  he 
more  than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
made  himfelf  the  mafter  of  it  without  any 
riik,  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  leaft,  had 
not  retrained  him  :    but  he  lived  in  a  perpe- 
tual expectation  of  receiving  from  the  gift  of 
the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  feize  by 
force  ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  diforders  of  the 
city,  hoped  to  drive  them  to  the  neceflity  of 
creating  him  dictator.     It  is  an  obfervation 
of  all  the  hiftorians,  that  while  Caefar  made  no 
difference  of  power,  whether  it  was  conferred 
or  ufurped,  whether  over  thofe  who  loved,  or 
thofe  who  feared  him  ;    Pompey  feemtd  to 
value  none  but  what  was  offered  j  nor  to  have 
any  defire  to  govern,  but  with  the  good- will 
of  the   governed.      What  leifure  he   fount! 
from  "his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  ftudy  cf 
polite  letters,  and  efpecially  of  eloquence,  in 
which  he  would  have  acquired  grsat  fame,  if 


his  genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more 
dazzling  glory  of  arms  ;   yet  he  pleaded  fe- 
veral caufes  with  applaufe,  in  the  defence  of 
his  friends  and  clients  j  and  fome  of  them  in. 
conjunction  with  Cicero.     His  language  was 
copious    and  elevated  ;    his  fentiments  juft  ; 
his  voice  fweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of 
dignity.     But  his  talents  were  better  formed 
fer  amis  than  the  gown  ;  for  though  in  both 
he  obil-rved  the  fame  difcipline,  a  perpetual 
modefty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  outward 
behaviour  5  yet  in  the  licence  of  camps   the 
example  was  more  rare   and  ftriking.     His 
perfon  was  extremely  graceful,  and  imprint- 
ing  refpect  ;    yet  with    an   air   of  referved 
haughtinefs,  which  became  the  general  better 
than  the  citizen.     His  parts  were  plaufible, 
rather  than  great ;   fpecious,  rather  than  pe- 
netrating ;   and  his  views  of  politics  but  nar- 
row ;   for  his  chief  inftrument  of  governing 
was    diflimulation  ;  yet  he  had  not  always 
the  art  to  conceal  his  real  fentiments.    As  he 
was  a  better  foldier  than  a  ftatefman,  fo  what 
he  gained  in  the  camp  he  ufually  loft  in  the 
city  ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  affronted  and  mortified  at  home,  till  the 
imprudent  oppofition  of  the  fenate  drove  him 
to  that  alliance  with  Craflus  and  Caefar,  which 
proved  fatal  both  to  himfelf  and  the  republic. 
He  took  in  thefe  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but 
the  minifters  rather  of  his  power  $   that  by 
giving  them  fome  (hare  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  authority  uncontrollable:  he 
had  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  could 
ever  prove  his  rivals  ;  fince  neither  of  them 
had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which 
alone  could   raife  them  above   the  laws  j    a 
fuperior  fame   and  experience  in  war,  with 
the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion  :  all 
this  was  purely  his  own  ;  till,  by  cherifhing 
Caefar,  and  throwing  into  his  hands  the  only 
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thing  which  he  wanted,  arms,  and  military 
comtmnd,  he  mad^  him  at  lad  too  ftrong  for 
himfelf,  and  never  began  to  fear  him  till  it 
was  too  late.  Cicero  warmly  difluaded  both 
his  union  and  his  breach  with  Csefar  j  and 
after  the  rup'ure,  as  warmly  (till,  the  thought 
of  giving  him  battle  :  if  any  of  thefe  couniels 
had  be.  n  followed,  Pompey  had  preferved  his 
life  and  honour,  and  the  republic  its  liberty. 
But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural  fu- 
perftitimi,  and  attention  to  thofe  vain  auguries, 
with  which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  Haruf- 
pices  :  he  h..d  feen  the  lame  temper  in  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  'nd  obierved  the  happy  effects 
of  it :  but  they  aiTumed  it  only  out  of  policy, 
he  out  of  principle  :  they  uied  it  to  animate 
their  luldiers,  when  they  had  found  a  probable 
opportunity  of  fighting  :  but  he,  againft  all 
prudence  and  probability,  was  encouraged  by 
it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He  law  his  mif- 
takes  at  lair,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
correct  them  5  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from 
Pharfalia,  was  forced  to  confefs,  that  he  had 
trutfed  too  much  to  his  hopes  ;  and  that  Ci- 
cero had  judged  better,  and  feen  farther  into 
things  than  he.  The  refolution  of  feeking 
refuge  in  Egypt  finimed  the  fad  cataftrophe 
of  this  great  man  :  the  father  of  the  reigning 
prince  bad  been  highly  obliged  to  him  for 
his  protection  at  Rome,  and  reiteration  to  his 
kingdom  :  and  the  fon  had  lent  a  confidera- 
ble  fleet  to  his  afliftance  in  the  prefent  war: 
but  in  this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  wliat  gratitude 
was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court  govern- 
ed by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all 
whofe  politics  turned,  not  on  the  honour  of 
the  king,  but  the  eilablimment  of  their  own 
power  ;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipfed  by 
the  admiffion  of  Pompey.  How  happy  had 
it  been  for  him  to  have  died  in  that  ficknefs, 
when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  pray- 


ers for  his  fafety  !  or,  if  he  had  fallen  by  the 
chance  of  war,  on  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  in 
the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had 
died  {till  glorious,  though'  unfortunate  ;  but, 
as  if  he  had  been  referved  for  an  example  of 
the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  he,  who  a 
few  days  before  commanded  kings  and  con- 
fuls,  and  all  the  nobleft  of  Rome,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  flaves  }  mur- 
dered by  a  bafe  defer ter  ;  caft  out  naked  and 
headlefs  on  the  Egyptian  ftrand  j  and  when 
the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  fays,  had  fcarce 
been  fufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find 
a  fpot  upon  it  at  laft  for  a  grave.  His  body 
was  burnt  on  the  more  by  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  with  the  planks  of  an  old  fifhing-boat  ; 
and  his  afhes,  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were 
depolited  privately,  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  in  a 
vault  by  his  Alban  villa.  The  Egyptians 
however  railed  a  monument  to  him  on  the 
place,  and  adorned  it  with  figures  of  brafs, 
which  being  defaced  afterwards  by  time,  and 
buried  almoft  in  fand  and  rubbifh,  was  fought 
out,  and  reftored  by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

Middltton. 

fj  8.  SubrniJ]ion\  Complaint ;  Intr eating— 
The  Speech  of  SENECA,  the  Philofopher,  to 
NERO,  complaining  of  the  En<vy  of  his  Ene- 
mies, and  requeuing  the  Emperor  to  reduce 
him  back  to  his  ^former  narrow  Circum- 
Jtauces,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  an  Object 
of  their  Malignity. 

May  it  pleafe  the  imperial  majefty  of  Cae- 
far  favourably  to  accept  the  humble  fubmif- 
fions  and  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
weak  though  faithful  guide  of  his  youth. 

It  is  now  a  great  many  years  fmce  I  firft 
had  the  honour  of  attending  your  imperial 
majefty  as  preceptor.  And  your  bounty  has 
rewarded  my  labours  with  fuch  affluence,  as 
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has  drawn  upon  me,  what  I  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect, the  envy  of  many  of  thofe  perfons,  who 
are  always  rendy  to  prefcribe  to  their  prince 
where  to  beftow,  and  where  to  withhold  his 
favours.  It  is  well  known,  that  your  illuf- 
trjous  ^nceftor,  Auguftus,  beftowed  on  his 
ddfcrving  favourites,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas, 
honours  and  emoluments,  fuitable  to  the  dip-- 
ijity  of  $e  benefactor,  and  to  the  fervices  of 
the  receivers  :  nor  has  his  conduct  been 
blamed.  My  employment  about  your  im- 
perial majefty  has,  indeed,  been  purely  do- 
meftic  «  I  have  neither  headed  your  armies, 
nor  a  flirted  at  your  councils.  But  you  know, 
Sir,  (though  there  are  fome  who  do  not  feem 
to  attend  to  it)  that  a  prince  may  be  ferved  in 
different  ways,  fome  more,  others  lefs  confpi- 
cuous  ;  and  that  the  latter  may  be  to  him  as 
valuable  as  the  former. 

"  But  what  !"  fay  my  enemies,  "  fhall  a 
"  private  perfon,  of  equeftrian  rank,  and  a 
"  provincial  by  birth,  be"  advanced  to  an 
*'  equality  with  the  patricians  ?  Shall  an  up. 
"  ftart,  of  no  name  nor  family,  rank  with 
fc  thofe  who  can,  by  the  flat  ties  which  make  | 
"  the  ornament  of  their  palaces,  reckon  back-  j 
**  ward  a  line  of  anceftors,  long  enough  to 
"  tire  out  the  fafti  *  ?  Shall  a  philofopher 
*'  who  has  written  for  others  precepts  of  mo- 
ft  deration,  and  contempt  of  all  that  is  exter- 
"  nal,  himfelf  live  in  affluence  and  luxury  ? 
*c  Shall  he  purchafe  eftates,  and  lay  out  mo- 
"  ney  at  intcrelt  ?  Shall  he  build  palaces, 
'*  plant  gardens,  and  adorn  a  country  at  his 
"  own  expence,  and  for  his  own  pleafure  ?" 

C?efar  has  given  royally,  as  became  impe- 
rial magnificence.  Seneca  has  received  what 

*  The  fafti,  or  calendars,  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
almanacs,  of  the  ancients,  had,  as  cur  almanacs, 
tables  of  kings,  confuls,  &c. 


his  prince  beftowed  ;  nor  did  he  ever  a(k  :  he 
is  only  guilty  of — not  refufmg.  Cae  lav's  rank 
places  him  above  the  reach  of  invidious  ma- 
lignity. Seneca  is  not,  nor  can  be,  high 
enough  to  defpife  the  envious.  As  the  over- 
loaded foldier,  or  traveller,  would  be  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  his  burden,  fo  I,  in  this  laft 
ft  age  of  the  journey  of  life,  now  that  I  find 
myfelf  unequal  to  the  lighted  cares,  beg,  that 
Caefar  would  kindly  cafe  me  of  the  trouble  of 
my  unwieldy  wealth.  I  befeech  him  to  re- 
ftore  to  the  imperial  treafury,  from  whence  it 
came,  what  is  to  me  fuperfluous  and  cum- 
brous. The  time  and  the  attention,  which  I 
am  now  obliged  to  beftow  upon  my  villa  and 
my  gardens,  1  fhall  be  glad  to  apply  to  the 
regulation  of  my  mind.  Caefar  is  in  the  flower 
of  life  ;  long  may  he  be  equal  to  the  toils  of 
government !  His  goodnefs  will  grant  to  his 
worn-out  fervant  leave  to  retire.  It  will  not 
be  derogatory  from  Caefar's  greatnefs  to  have 
it  faid,  that  he  beftowed  favours  on  fome, 
who,  fo  far  from  being  intoxicated  with  them, 
(hewed — that  they  could  be  happy,  when  (at; 
their  own  requeft)  diverted  of  them. 

Corn.-  Tacit. 

§  9.  Speech  c/ CHARIDEMUS,  an  ATHE- 
NIAN Exile  at  the  Court  of  DARIUS,  on 
being  f.jked  his  Opinion  cf  the  warlike  Pre~ 
partitions  making  bj  that  Prince  againft 
ALEXANDER. 

Perhaps  your  Majefty  may  not  bear  the 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  Grecian,  and  -an 
exile :  and  if  I  do  not  declare  it  now,  I  ne- 
ver will,  perhaps  I  may  never  have  another 
opportunity. — Your  Maiefty's  numerous  ar- 
my, drawn  from  various  nations,  and  which 
unpeoples  the  eaft,  may  feem  formidable  to 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  gold,  the 
purple,  and  the  fpkndor  of  arms,  which  itrikq 
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the  eyes  of"  beholders,  make  a  (how  which 
finspalles  the  imagination  of  all  who  have  not 
ilvu  it.  The  Macedonian  army,  with  which 
your  Maiefty's  forces  are  going  to  contend, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  grim,  and  horrid  of  af- 
pecl,  and  clad  in  iron.  The  irrtfftftihfc  pha- 
lanx is  a  body  of  men  who,  in  the  field  of 
battle,  fear  no  onfet,  being  praftifed  to  hold 
together,  man  to  man,  fhield  to  fhield,  and 
fpear  to  fpear;  fo  that  a  brazen  wall  might  a> 
foon  be  broke  through.  In  advancing,  in 
wheeling  to  right  or  left,  in  attacking,  in 
every  exercife  of  arms,  thiy  a  61  as  one  man. 
They  anfwer  the  flighted  fign  from  the  com- 
mander, as  if  his  foul  animated  the  whole 
army.  Every  foldier  has  a  knowledge  of  war 
fufficient  for  a  general.  And  this  difcipiuie, 
by  which  the  Macedonian  army  is  become  fo 
formidable,  was  firft  eftablifhed,  and  has  been 
all  along  kept  up,  by  a  fixed  contempt  of  what 
your  Majefty's  troops  are  fo  vain  of,  I  mean 
gold  and  filver.  The  bare  earth  ferves  them 
for  beds.  Whatever  will  fatisfy  nature,  is 
their  luxury.  Their  repofe  is  always  fhorter 
than  the  night.  Your  Majefty  may,  there- 
fore, judge,  whether  the  ThefTdian,  Acarna- 
nian,  and  ^Etolian  cavalry,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx — an  army  that  has,  in  fpite  of 
all  oppofition,  over-run  half  the  world — are  to 
be  repelled  by  a  multitude  (however  nume- 
rous) armed  with  flings,  and  flakes  hardened 
at  the  points  by  fire.  To  be  upon  equal 
terms  with  Alexander,  your  Maiefty  ought 
to  have  an  armv  compofed  of  the  fame  fort  of 
troops  :  and  they  are  no  where  to  be  had,  but 
in  the  fame  countries  which  produced  thofe 
conquerors  of  the  world. — It  is  therefore  my 
opinion,  that,  if  your  Majelty  were  to  apply 
the  gold  and  filver,  which  now  fo  fu  per  flu  - 
oufly  adorns  your  men,  to  the  purpofe  of  hir- 
ing an  army  from  Greece,  to  contend  with 
Greeks,  you  might  have  Ibme  chance  for 


fuccefs  ;  otherwiib  I  fee  no  reafon  to  expect 
any  thing  elte,  than  that  your  army  fhould  be 
defeated,"as  all  the  others  have  been  who  have 
encountered  the  irrefiftible  Macedonians. 

^.  Curtius. 

§  10.     The  Char  after  of  JULIUS  CJES  A  R. 

C-jefar  was  endowed  with  every  great  and 
noble  quality,  that  could  exalt  human  nature, 
and  give  a  man  the  afcendant  m  fociety  ; 
formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as  war  ;  pro- 
vident in  council ;  fearlefs  in  aclion  j  and  ex- 
ecuting what  he  had  refolved  with  an  amaz- 
ing celerity  :  generous  beyond  meafure  to  his 
friends  j  placable  to  his  enemies ;  and  for 
parts,  learning,  eloquence,  fcarce  inferior  to 
any  man.  His  orations  were  admired  for  two 
qualities,  which  are  feldom  found  together, 
ftrength  and  elegance  j  Cicero  ranks  him  a- 
mong  the  greateft  orators  that  Rome  ever 
bred  j  and  Qumflilian  fays,  that  he  fpoke 
with  the  fame  force  with  which  he  fought  ; 
and  if  he  had  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar, 
would  have  been  the  only  man  capable  of  ri- 
vajling  Cicero.  Nor  was  he  a  m  after  only  of 
the  politer  arts  ;  but  converfant  alfo  with  the 
moft  abftrufe  and  critical  parts  of  learning  5 
and,  among  other  works  which  he  publifhed, 
ad  JrefTed  two  books  to  Cicero,  on  the  analogy 
of  language,  or  the  art  of  fpeaking  and  writ- 
ing correctly.  He  was  a  moft  liberal  patroii 
of  wit  and  learning,  wherefoever  they  were 
found ;  and  out  cf  his  love  oi'  thofe  talents, 
would  readily  pard  n  thofe  who  had  employ- 
ed them  againft  himfelf :  rightly  judging, 
that  by  making  fuch  men  his  friends,  he 
fhould  draw  praifes  from  the  fame  fountain 
from  which  he  had  been  afperfed.  His  capi- 
tal paflions  were  ambition,  and  love  of  plea- 
fure  ;  which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the 
greateft  excefs  :  yet  the  firft  was  always  pre- 
dominant 5  to  which  he  could  eafily  facrifice 
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all  the  charms  of  the  fecond,  and  draw  plea- 
fure  even  from  toils  and  dangers,  when  they 
miniftered  to  his  glory.     For  he  thought  Ty- 
ranny, as  Cicero  fays,  the  greateft   of  god- 
defies  ;  and   had  frequently  in    his  mouth   a 
verfe  of  Euripedes,  which  expreffed  the  image 
of  his  foul,  that  if  right  and  juftice.  were  ever  to 
be  violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the  fake 
of  reigning.  This  was  the  chief  end  and  pur- 
pofeofhislifej  the  fcheme  that  he  had  formed 
from  his  early  youth  ;  fo  that,  as  Cato  truly  de- 
clared of  him,  he  came  with  fobriety  and  medita- 
tion to  the  fubverfion  of  the  republic.    He  ufed 
to  fay,  that  there  were  two  things  neceflary,  to 
acquire  and  to  fupport  power — foldiers  and 
money ;  which  yet   depended  mutually  upon 
each  other  :  with  money  therefore  he  provided 
foldiers,  and  with  foldiers  extorted  money ; 
and  was,  of  all  men,  the  moft  rapacious  in 
plundering  both   friends  and  foes  ;    fparing 
neither  prince,  nor  ftate,  nor  temple,  nor  even 
private  perfons,  who  were  known  to  poflefs 
any   mare  of  treafure.      His  great   abilities 
would  neceflarily  have  made  him  one  of  the 
firft  citizens  of  Rome  j    but,  diidaining  the 
condition  of  a  fubje6r,  he  could  never  relt  till 
he  made  himfelf  a  monarch.     In  a6ling  this 
laft  part,  his  ufual  prudence  feemed  to  fail 
him  ;  as  if  the  height  to  which  he  was  mount 
ed,  had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him  giddy  : 
for,  by  a  vain  oftentation  of  his  power,   he 
deitroyed  the   ftability   of  it:    and  as   men 
fhorten  life  by  living  too  faft,   fo  by  an  in- 
temperance of  reigning,  he  brought  his  reign 
to  a  violent  end.  Middlfton~ 

•  §11.    CALISTHENES'J  Reproof  of  CL 
O  N  ys  Flattery  to  A  L  E  x  A  N  D  E  R,  on  whom 
be    bad  propofed   to    confer    Divinity     b 
Vote. 

If    the    king  were  prefent,  Cleon,    there 
would  be  no  need  of  my  anfwering  to  wha 


rou  have  juft  propofod  :  he  would  himfelf 
•eprove  you  for  endeavouring  to  draw  him 
nto  an  imitation  of  foreign  abfurdities,  and 
'or  bringing  envy  upon  him  by  fuch  unmanly 
lattery.  As  he  is  abfent,  I  take  upon  me  to 
.eil  you,  in  his  name,  that  no  praife  is  lading, 
3ut  what  is  rational ;  and  that  you  do  what 
you  can  to  Isffen  his 'glory,  initead  of  adding 
to  it.  Heroes  have  never,  among  us,  been 
deified  till  after  their  death  j  and,  whatever 
may  be  your  way  of  thinking,  Cleon,  for  my 
part,  I  wifh.  the  king  may  not,  for  many 
years  to  come,  obtain  that  honour. 

You  have  mentioned,  as  precedents  of  what 
you  propofe,  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  Do  you 
imagine,  Cleon-,  that  they  were  deified  over  a 
cup  of  wine  ?  and  are  you  and  I  qualified  to 
make  gods  ?  Is  the  king,  our  fovereign,  to 
receive  his  divinity  from  you  and  me,  who 
are  his  fubjefts  ?  Firft  try  your  power,  whe- 
ther you  can  make  a  king.  It  is,  furely, 
eaner  to  make  a  king  than  a  god  j  to  give  an 
earthly  dominion,  than  a  throne  in  heaven.  I 
only  wifh  that  the  gods  may  have  heard,  with- 
out offence,  the  arrogant  propofal  you  have 
made  of  adding  one  to  their  number ;  and 
that  they  may  ifill  be  fo  propitious  to  us,  as 
to  grant  the  continuance  of  that  fuccefstoour 
affairs  with  which  they  have  hitherto  favoured 
us.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  afhamed  of  my 
country  ;  nor  do  I  approve  of  our  adopting 
the  rites  of  foreign  nations,  or  learning  from 
them  how  we  ought  to  reverence  our  kings. 
To  receive  laws  or  rules  of  conduct  from 
them,  what  is  it  but  to  confefs  ourfelves  in- 
ferior to  them  ?  ^.  Curtius* 

§12.     The  Cbar after  O/CATO. 

If  we  confider  the  characler  of  Cato  with- 
out prejudice,  he  was  certainly  a  great  and 
worthy  man  ;  a  friend  to  truth,  virtue,  liber- 
ty •  yet,  falfely  meafuring  all  duty  by  the  ab- 
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furd  rigour  of  the  ftoical  rule,  he  was  gene- 
rally disappointed  of  the  end  which  he  fought 
by  it,  the  happinefs  both  of  his  private  and 
public  life.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  fe- 
vere,  morofe,  inexorable  j  baniming  all  the 
fofter  affections,  as  natural  enemies  to  juftice, 
and  as  fuggefting  falfe  motives  of  acting, 
from  favour,  clemency,  and  companion  :  in 
public  affairs  he  was  the  fame  ;  had  but  one 
rule  of  policy,  to  adhere  to  what  was  right, 
without  regard  to  time  or  circumftances,  or 
even  to  a  force  that  could  control  him  ;  for, 
in  (lead  of  managing  the  power  of  the  great, 
fo  as  to  mitigate  the  ill,  or  extract  any  good 
from  it,  he  was  urging  it  always  to  acts  of 
violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance ;  fo  that,  with 
the  be(t  intentions  in  the  world,  he  often  did 
great  harm  to  the  republic.  This  was  his 
general  behaviour  ;  yet  from  fome  particular 
facts,  it  appears  that  his  ftrength  of  mind  was 
not  always  impregnable,  but  had  its  weak 
places  of  pride,  ambition,  and  party  zeal ; 
which,  when  managed  and  flattered  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  would  betray  him  fometimes  into 
meafures  contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of  right 
and  truth.  The  laft  aft  of  his  life  was  agree- 
able to  his  nature  and  philofophy  :  when  he 
could  no  longer  be  what  he  had  been  j  or 
when  the  ills  of  life  overbalanced  the  good, 
which,  by  the  principles  of  his  feet,  was  a  jult 
caufe  for  dying  ;  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  fpirit  and  refolution  which  would  make 
one  imagine,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  found 
an  occaficn  of  dying  in  his  proper  character. 
On  the  whole,  his  life  was  rather  admirable 
than  amiable  j  fit  to  be  praifed,  rather  than 
imitated.  Middleton. 


I3«     BRUTUS'^  Speech  in  Vindication  of 
C  JE  s  A  R  '  j  Murder. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  ! — Hear 


me,  for  my  caufe}  and  be  filent,  that  you 
may  hear.  Believe  me,  for  mine  honour  ; 
and  have  refpect  to  mine  honour,  that  you 
may  believe.  Cenfure  me,  in  your  wifdom  ; 
and  awake  your  fenfes,  that  you  may  the  bet- 
ter judge. 

If  there  be  any  in  this  afTembly,  any  deaf 
friend  of  Caefar's,  to  him  I  fay,  that  Brutus'* 
love  to  Caefar  was  no  lefs  than  his.  If,  then, 
that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rofe  againft 
Caefar  ?  this  is  my  anfwer — Not  that  I  loved 
Csefar  lefs,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Caefar  were,  and  die  all  flaves  ; 
than  that  Caefar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ? 
As  Csefar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he 
was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it  j  as  he  was  va- 
liant, I  honour  him  ;  but,  as  he  was  ambiti- 
ous, I  (lew  him.  There  are  tears  for  his  love, 
joy  for  his  fortune,  honour  for  his  valour,  and 
death  for  his  ambition.  Who's  here  fo  bafe, 
that  would  be  a  bond  -man  ? — If  any,  fpeak  j 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who's  here  fo  rude, 
that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ? — If  any,  fpeak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who's  herefo  vile, 
that  will  not  love  his  country  ? — If  any, 
fpeak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I  paufe  for 
a  reply. 

None  ? — Then  none  have  I  offended.  I 
have  done  no  more  to  Ciefar,  than  you  mould 
do  to  Brutus.  The  queftion  of  his  death  is 
inrolled  in  the  capitol :  his  glory  not  ex- 
tenuated, wherein  he  was  worthy  j  nor  his 
offences  inforced,  for  which  he  fuftered 
death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark 
Antony;  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  death,  mall  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a  place  in  the  common-wealth  ;  as, 
which  of  you  .mall  not  ?  With  this  I  depart 
— That,  as  I  flew  iny  beft  lover  for  the  good 
of  Rome,  I  have  the  fame  dagger  for  myfelf, 
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when  it  fhall  pleafe  my  country  to  need  my 
death.  Skakefpeare. 

§  14.  A  Comparifon  c/C^ESAR  with  CATO. 

As  to  their  extraction,  years,  and  elo- 
quence, they  were  pretty  nigh  equal.  Both 
of  them  had  the  fame  greatneis  of  mind,  both 
the  fame  degree  of  glory,  but  in  different 
ways  :  Cseiar  was  celebrated  for  his  great 
bounty  and  generofity  j  Cato  for  his  unful- 
lied  integrity  :  the  former  became  renowned 
by  his  humanity  and  companion  ;  an  nuitere 
feverity  heightened  the  dignity  of  the  latter. 
Caefar  acquired  glory  by  a  liberal,  compaf- 
fionate,  and  forgiving  temper  j  as  did  Cato, 
by  never  beftovving  any  thing.  In  the  one, 
the  mifeiable  found  a  f  ancillary  j  in  the  other, 
the  guilty  met  with  a  certain  deiiruction. 
Cssfar  was  admired  for  an  eafy  yielding  tem- 
per ;  Cato  for  his  immoveable  finnncfs.  Cx- 
f:  ir,  in  a  word,  had  formed  himfelf  for  a  la- 
borious active  life  ;  was  intent  upon  promot- 
ing the  intereft  of  his  friends,  to  the  neglect 
of  his  own  ;  and  refufed  to  grant  nothing 
that  was  worth  accepting  :  what  he  defired  for 
himfelf,  was  to  have  fovereign  command, 
to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  engaged  in 
iTew  wars,  in  order  to  dilplay  his  military  ta- 
lents. As  for  Cato,  his  only  itudy  was  mo- 
deration, regular  conduct,  and,  above  all  ri- 
gorous feverity  :  he  did  not  vie  with  the  rich 
in  riches,  nor  in  faction  with  the  factious  j 
but,  taking  a  nobler  aim,  he  contended  in 
bravery  with  the  brave,  in  modefty  with  the 
raodeft,  in  integrity  with  the  upright  j  and 
was  more  defircus  to  be  virtuous,  than  appear 
fo  :  fo  that  the  lei's  he  courted  fame,  the  more 
it  followed  him.  Sa/IuJl,  by  Mr.  Rofi. 


§  15.     CAIUSMARIUS  /O 
jhewing  the  Abfurttity  of  their  befouling  to 


confer  on  him  the  Rank  of  General,  merely 
on  Account  of  bis  Extraliion. 
It  is  but  too  common,  my  countrymen,  to 
oblerve  a  material  difference  between  the  be- 
haviour of  thofe  who   ftand    candidates    for 
;  places  of  power  and  truft,  before  and  after 
,'  their  obtaining  them.  They  folicit  them  in  one 
|  manner,  and  execute  them  in  another.    They 
fet  out  with  a  great  appearance  of  activity, 
humility,  and  moderation;   and  they  quickly 
|  fall  into  (loth,  pride,  and  avarice. — It  is,  un- 
j  doublediy,  no  eaiy  matter  to  difcharge,  to  the 
I  general  iatisfuftion,  the  duty  of  fupreme  com- 
i  mander,  in  tioubleiome  times.     1  am,  I  hope, 
duly  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the  office  I 
propofe  to  take  upon  me  for  the  fervice  of  my 
country.     To  carry  on,  with  effect,  an  ex- 
penfive  war,  and  yet  be  frugal  of  the  public 
money  ;  to  oblige  thofe  to  ferve,  whom  it  may 
be  delicate  to  offend ;  to  conduct,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  complicated  variety  of  operations  j  to 
concert  meafures  at  home,  aniwerable  to  the 
ftate  of  things  abroad  ;  and  to  gain  every  va- 
luable end,  in  fpite  of  oppofition  from  the  en- 
vious, the  factious,  and  the  difaffected — to  do 
all  this,  my  countrymen,  is  more  difficult  than 
is  ge;; orally  thought. 

But,  befides  the  difadvantages  which  are 
common  to  me  with  all  others  in  eminent  fta- 
tions,  my  cafe  is,  in  this  refpecT:,  peculiarly 
hr.rd — that  whereas  a  commander  of  Patrician 
rank,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  neglect  or  breach  of 
duty,  has  his  great  connections,  the  antiquity 
cf  his  family,  the  important  fei  vices  of  his 
anceitors,  and  the  multitudes  he  has,  by  pow- 
er, engaged  in  his  intereft,  to  fcreen  him  from 
condign  punifnmenr,  my  whole  fafety  depends 
upon  myfelf:  which  renders  it  the  more  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  fcr  me  to  take  care  that 
!  rnv  conduct  be  clear  and  unexceptionable. 
i  Belkles,  I  am  well  aware,  my  countrymen, 
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that  the  eye  of  the  public  is  upon  me  5  and 
th;:t,  though  the  impartial,  who  prefer  the 
real  advantage  of  the  commonwealth  to  all 
other  confederations,  favour  my  preten lions, 
the  Patricians  want  nothing  ib  much  as  an 
occafion  againft  me.  It  is,  therefore,  my 
fixed  refolution,  to  ufe  my  belt  endeavours, 
that  you  be  not  difappointed  in  me,  and  that 
their  indirect  defigns  againft  me  may  be  de- 
feated. 

I  have,  from  my  youth,  been  familiar  with 
toils  and  with  dangers.  1  was  faithful  to 
your  intereft,  my  countrymen,  when  I  ferved 
you  for  no  reward,  but  that  of  honour.  It 
is  not  my  defgn  to  betray  you,  now  that  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  a  place  of  profit. 
You  have  committed  to  my  conduct  the  war 
againft  Jwgurtha.  The  Patricians  are  of- 
fended at  this.  But  where  would  be  the  wif- 
tlom  of  giving  fuch  a  command  to  one  of  their 
honourable  body  ?  a  perfon  of  illuftrious  birth, 
of  ancient  family,  of  innumerable  ftatues,  but 
—of  no  experience  !  What  fervice  would  his 
long  line  of  dead  anceftors,  or  his  multitude 
of  motionleis  llatues,  do  his  country  in  the 
day  of  battle  ?  What  could  fuch  a  general  do, 
but,  in  his  trepidation  and  inexperience,  have 
recourfe  to  fome  inferior  commander,  for  di- 
rection in  difficulties  to  which  he  was  not  him- 
felf  equal  ?  Thus  y^ur  Patrician  general 
wouM,  in  fact,  have  a  general  over  him  ;  fo 
that  the  acting  commander  would  ftill  be  a 
Plebeian.  So  true  is  this,  my  countrymen, 
that  I  have  myfelf,  known  thofe  who  have 
been  chofen  confuls,  begin  then  to  read  the 
.hiftory  ot  their  own  country,  of  which,  till 
that  time,  they  were  totally  ignorant}  that  is, 
they  firft  obtained  the  employment,  and  then 
bethought  themfelves  of  the  qualifications  ne- 
ceflkry  for  the  proper  difcharge  of  it. 


I  fubmit  to  your  judgment,  Romans,  on 
which  fide  the  advantage  lies,  when  a  compa- 
rifon  is  made  between  Patrician  haughtinefs 
?.nd  Plebeian  experience.  The  very  actions, 
which  they  have  only  read,  I  have  partly  feen, 
and  partly  myfelf  atchieved.  What  they 
know  by  reading,  I  know  by  action.  They 
are  pleafcd  to  flight  my  mean  birth  j  I  de- 
fpile  their  mean  characters.  Want  of  birth 
and  fortune  is  the  objection  againft  me  ;  want 
of  perfcnal  woith,  againft  them.  But  are 
not  all  men  of  the  fame  fpecies  ?  What  can 
make  a  difference  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, but  the  endowments  of  the  mind  ?  For 
my  part,  I  fhall  always  look  upon  the  braveft 
man  as  the  nobleft  man.  Suppcfe  it  were  en- 
quired of  the  fathers  of  fuch  Patricians  as 
Albinus  and  Beitia,  whether,  if  they  had  their 
choice,  they  would  deilre  fons  of  their  cha- 
racter, or  of  mine;  what  would  they  anfwer 
but  that  they  mould  wifh  the  worthieft  to  be 
their  fons  ?  If  the  Patricians  have  reafon  to 
defpife  me,  let  them  likewiie  defpife  their  an- 
ceitors  ;  whole  nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their 
virtue.  Do  they  envy  the  honours  beftowed 
upon  me  ?  Let  them  envy,  likewife,  my  la- 
bours, my  abftinence,  and  the  dangers  I  have 
undergone  for  my  country,  by  which  I  have 
acquired  them.  But  thofe  worthlefs  men  lead 
fuch  a  life  of  inactivity,  as  if  they  defnifed 
any  honours  you  can  beftow,  whilft  they<af- 
pire  to  honours  as  if  they  had  deferved  them  by 
the  moft  induftrious  virtue.  They  lay  claim 
to  thf  rewards  of  activity,  for  their  having 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  luxury;  yet  none 
can  be  more  lavifh,  than  they  are  in  praife 
of  their  anceftors  :  ar.d  they  irnugine  they 
honour  themfelves  by  celebrating  their  fore-* 
fathers  j  whereas  they  do  the  very  contrary  : 
for,  as  much  as  their  ancefters  were  d'if- 
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tinguifhed  for  their  virtues,  fo  much  are  they 
difgraced  by  their  vices.  The  glory  of  an- 
ceftors  calls  a  light,  indeed,  upon  their  pof- 
terity  j  but  it  only  ferves  to  ihew  what  the  de- 
fcendants  are.  It  alike  exhibits  to  public 
view  their  degeneracy  and  their  worth.  I 
own,  I  cannot  boaft  of  the  deeds  of  my  fore- 
fathers j  but  I  hope  I  may  anfwer  the  cavils 
of  the  Patricians,  by  ftanding  up  in  defence 
of  what  I  have  myfelf  done. 

Obferve  now,  my  countrymen,  the  injuftice 
of  the  Patricians.  They  arrogate  to  them- 
felves  honours,  on  account  of  the  exploits 
done  by  their  forefathers  5  whilft  they  will 
not  allow  me  the  due  praife,  for  performing 
the  very  fame  fort  of  actions  in  my  own  per- 
fon,  He  has  no  ftatues,  they  cry,  of  his  fa- 
mily. He  can  trace  no  venerable  line  of  an- 
ceftors. — What  then  ?  Is  it  matter  of  more 
praife  to  dilgrace  one's  iliuftrious  anceftors, 
than  to  become  iliuftrious  by  one's  own  good 
behaviour  ?  What  if  I  can  mew  no  ftatues  of 
my  family  !  I  can  fhew  the  ftandards,  the  ar- 
mour, and  the  trappings,  which  I  have  my- 
felf taken  from  the  vanquifhed  :  I  can  mew 
the  fears  of  thole  wounds  which  I  have  re- 
ceived by  facing  the  enemies  of  my  country. 
Thefe  are  my  ftatues.  Thefe  are  ihe  honours 
I  boaft  of.  Not  left  me  by  inheritance,  as 
theirs  :  but  earned  by  toil,  by  abftinence,  by 
valour  j  amidft  clouds  of  duft,  and  feas  of 
blood  :  fcenes  of  aclion,  where  thofe  effemi- 
nate Patricians,  who  endeavour  by  indirect 
means  to  depreciate  me  in  your  efteem,  have 
never  dared  to  fhew  their  faces.  Salluft. 

§  16.     'the  Charafter  of  CATILINE. 

Lucius  Catiline  was  defcended  of  an  il- 
iuftrious family  :  he  was  a  mail  of  great  vi- 
gour, both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a  dif- 
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pofition  extremely  profligate  and  depraved. 
From  his  youth  he  took  plealure  in  civil  wars, 
mafTacres,  depredations,  and  inteftine  broils  ; 
and  in  thefe  he  employed  his  younger  days. 
His  body  was  formed  for  enduring  cold, 
hunger,  and  want  of  reft,  to  a  degree  indeed 
incredible  :  his  fpirit  was  daring,  lubtle,  and 
changeable :  he  was  expert  in  all  the  arts  of 
Emulation  and  diflimulation  j  covetous  of 
what  belonged  to  others,  lavifh  of  his  own  ; 
violent  in  his  paflions  j  he  had  eloquence 
enough,  but  a  fmall  mare  of  wifdom.  His 
boundlefs  foul  was  conftantly  engaged  in  ex- 
travagant and  romantic  projects,  too  high  to 
be  attempted. 

After  Sylla's  ufurpation,  he  was  fired  with 
a  violent  defire  of  lei/ing  the  government ; 
and,  provided  he  could  but  carry  his  point, 
he  was  not  at  ail  felicitous  by  what  means. 
His  fpirit,  naturally  violent,  was  daily  more 
and  more  hurried  on  to  the  execution  of  his 
delign,  by  his  poverty,  and  the  confcioulhefs 
of  his  crimes  j  both  which  evils  he  had 
heightened  by  the  practices  above-mentioned. 
He  was  encouraged  to  it  by  the  wickednefs  of 
the  ftate,  thoroughly  debauched  by  luxury  and 
avarice  ;  vices  equally  fatal,  though  of  con- 
trary natures.  Salluji,  by  Mr.  Rofe. 

§17.  Speech  of  TITUS  QUINCTIUS  to  the 
ROMANS,  <wben  the  MQVI  andVoLsci, 
taking  Advantage  of  their  inteftine  Comtno- 
tions,  ravaged  their  Country  to  the  Gates  of 
ROME. 

Though  I  am  not  confcious,  O  Romans, 
of  any  crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet 
with  the  utmoft  fhame  and  confufion  that  I 
appear  in  your  affembly.  You  have  feen  it— 
poiterity  will  know  it!— in  the  fourth  conful- 
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(hip  of  Titus  Quinclius,  the  ^qui  and  Volfci 
(Scarce  a  match  tor  theHernici  aione)  came  in 
arms  to    the   very  gates  of"  Rome,  and  went  | 
away  again  unchaltiild !  The  courfe  of  our 
manners,  indeed,  and  the  State  of  our  affairs, 
have  long  been  fuch,  that  I  had  no  reaf'on  to 
pre  I  age  much  good;   but,  could  I  have  ima-  j 
gined  that  fo  great  an  ignominy  would  have 
befallen  me  this  year,  I  would,  by  banifh-  j 
ment  or  death  (if  all  other  means  had  failed)  | 
have  avoided  the  ftation  I  am  now  in.    What ! 
might  Rome    then   have  been  taken,  if  thole 
men  who  were  at  our  gates  had  not  wanted 
courage  for  the  attempt? — Rome  taken,  whillt 
I  was  conful! — Of  honours  I  had  fufticient — 
of  life  enough — more  than  enough — I  mould 
have  died  in  my  third  confulate. 

But  who  are  they  that  our  daftardly  enemies 
thus  defpife? — the  confuls,  or  you,  Romans  ? 
If  we  are  in  fault,  depofe  us,  or  puniih  us 
yet  more  feverely.  If  you  are  to  blame— may 
neither  gods  nor  men  punifh  your  faults !  only 
may  you  repent !  No,  Romans,  the  confidence 
of  our  enemies  is  not  owing  to  their  courage, 
or  to  their  belief  of  your  cowardice:  they 
have  been  too  often  vanquifhed,  not  to  know 
both  themfelves  and  you.  Difcord,  difcord, 
is  the  ruin  of  this  city!  The  eternal  difputes 
between  the  fenate  and  the  people  are  the  fole 
caufe  of  our  misfortunes.  While  we  will  fet 
no  bounds  to  our  dominion,  nor  you  to  your 
liberty  j  while  you  impatiently  endure  Patrician 
magistrates,  and  we  Plebeian  j  our  enemies 
take  heart,  grow  elated,  and  prei'umptuous. 
In  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  what  is  it, 
Romans,  you  would  have  ?  You  defired  Tri- 
bunes j  for  the  fake  of  peace,  we  granted 
them.  You  were  eager  to  have  Decemvirs  j 
we  confented  to  their  creation.  You  grew 
weary  of  thefe  Decemvirs ;  we  obliged  them 
to  abdicate.  Your  hatred  purfued  them  when 


reduced  to  private  men  ;  and  we  fuffered  you 
to  put  to  death,  or  baniSh,  Patricians  of  the 
rirlt  rank  in  the  republic.  You  in  fitted  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Tribunefhip  j  we  yielded: 
we  quietly  faw  Confuls  of  your  own  faction 
elected.  You  have  the  protection  of  your 
Tribunes,  and  the  privilege  of  appeal:  the 
Patricians  are  fubjftcted  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Commons.  Under  pretence  of  equal  and  im- 
partial laws,  you  have  invaded  our  rights; 
and  we  have  fuffered  it,  and  we  (till  futrer  it. 
When  fliail  we  feen  an  end  of  difcord  ?  When 
mail  we  have  one  interest,  and  one  common 
country  ?  Victorious  and  triumphant,  you 
fhew  lefs  temper  than  we  under  defeat. 
When  you  are  to  contend  with  us,  you  can 
i'eize  the  Aveniine  hill,  you  can  poSlefs  your- 
felves  of  the  Mons  Sacer. 

The  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  the  ^fquiline 
is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody  itirs  to  hin- 
der it.  But  againit  us  you  are  valiant,  againft 
us  you  can  arm  with  diligence.  Come  on 
then,  beliege  the  fenate-houfe,  make  a  camp 
of  the  forum,  fill  the  jails  with  our  chief 
nobles ;  and,  when  you  have  atchieved  thefe 
glorious  exploits,  then,  atlaft,  fally  out  at  the 
^Eiquiline  gate,  with  the  fame  fierce  fpirits 
againft  the  enemy.  Does  your  refolution  fail 
you  for  this  ?  Go  then,  and  behold  from  our 
walls  your  lands  ravaged,  your  houfes  plun- 
dered and  in  flames,  the  whole  country  laid 
wade  with  fire  and  fword.  Have  you  any 
thing  here  to  repair  thefe  damages  ?  Will  the 
Tribunes  make  up  your  lolfes  to  you  ? 
They'll  give  you  words  as  many  as  you  pleale  j 
bring  impeachments  in  abundance  againit  the 
prime  men  in  the  State;  heap  laws  upon  laws : 
affemblies  you  mail  have  without  end :  but 
will  any  of  you  return  the  richer  from  thofe 
affemblies  ?  Extinguish,  O  Romans,  thefe 
fatal  divilions  j  generouSly  break  this  curled 
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enchantment,  which  keeps  you   buried  in  a  ) 
fcandalous   inaction.     Open  your  eyes,  and  I 
confider  the  management  of  thofe  ambitious  j 
men,  who,  to  make   themfelves  powerful  in  ' 
their  party,  ftudy  nothing  but  how  they  may 
foment  divifions  in  the  commonwealth. — If  ] 
you  can  but  fummon  up  your  former  courage, 
if  you  will  now  march  out  of  Rome  with  your 
confuls,  there  is  no  punifhment  you  can  in-  j 
flict  which  I  will  not  fubmit  to,  if  I  do  not  in  | 
a  few  days  drive  thofe  pillagers    out  of  our  j 
territory.     This  terror   of  war,  with  which  j 
you  feem  fo  grievoufly  f  truck,   mall   quickly  ! 
be  removed  from  Rome  to  their  own  cities. 

Hooke. 

§    l8.      MlCIPSA   to   JUGURTHA. 

You  know,  Jwgurtha,  that  I  received  you 
tinder  my  protection  in  your  early  youth, 
when  left  a  helplefs  and  hopelefs  orphan.  1 
advanced  you  to  high  honours  in  my  king- 
dom, in  the  full  affurance  that  you  would 
prove  grateful  for  my  kindnefs  to  you ;  and 
that,  if  I  came  to  have  children  of  my  own, 
you  would  Itudy  to  repay  to  them  what  you 
owed  to  me.  Hitherto  I  have  had  no  reafon 
to  repent  of  my  favours  to  you.  For,  to 
omit  all  former  inftances  of  your  extraordinary 
merit,  your  late  behaviour  in  the  Numantian 
war  has  reflected  upon  me,  and  my  kingdom, 
a  new  and  eliltinguifhed  glory.  You  have, 
by  your  valour,  rendered  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, which  before  was  well  affected  to 
our  interelt,  much  more  friendly.  In  Spain, 
you  have  railed  the  honour  of  my  name  and 
crown.  And  you  have  furmounted  what  is 
juftly  reckoned  one  of  the  greatelt  difficulties  j 
having,  by  your  merit,  filenced  envy.  My 
diflblution  feems  now  to  be  fall  (  proaching 
I  therefore  btfeech  and  conjur-  L-U,  my  dear 
Jugurtha!  by  this  right  hand ,  by  the  remem- 


brance of  my  paft  kindnefs  to  you ;  by  the 
honour  of  my  kingdom  ;  and  by  the  majelty 
of  the  gods;  be  kind  to  my  two  fons,  whom 
my  favour  to  you  has  made  your  brothers  ; 
and  do  not  think  of  forming  a  connection 
with  any  ftranger,  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
relations.  It  is  not  by  arms,  nor  by  treaiures, 
that  a  kingdom  is  fecured,  but  by  well  af- 
fecied  fubjects  and  allies.  And  it  is  by 
faithful  and  important  lerviccs,  that  friend- 
fliip  (which  neither  gold  will  mirchafe,  nor 
arms  extort)  is  fecured.  Butwnat  friend fhip 
is  more  perfect,  than  that  which  ought  to 
obtain  between  brothers  ?  What  fidelity  can 
be  expected  among  ftrangers,  if  it  is  wanting 
among  relations  ?  The  kingdom  I  leave  you  is 
in  good  condition,  if  you  govern  it  properly; 
if  otherwii'c,  it  is  weak.  For  by  agreement 
a  fmall  ttrm-  increafes:  by  diviiion  a  great  one 
falls  into  nun.  ft  will  lie  upon  you,  Jugur- 
tha,  who  are  come  to  riper  years  than  your 
brothers,  to  provide  that  no  mifconduct  pro- 
duce any  bad  effect.  And,  if  any  difference 
mould  arife  between  you  and  your  brothers 
(which  may  the  gods  avert !)  the  public  will 
charge  you,  however  innocent  you  may  be, 
as  the  aggreflbr,  becaufe  your  years  and 
abilities  give  you  the  fuperiority.  But  I 
firmly  perfuade  myfelf,  that  you  will  treat 
them  with  kindnefs,  and  that  they  will 
honour  and  erteem  you,  as  your  diftinguimed 
virtue  deferv es .  Saliuft* 

§  19.     The  Cbarafler  O/HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal  being  fent  to  Spain,  on  his  arrival 
there  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army. 
The  veterans  believed  Hamilcar  was  revived 
and  reftored  to  them  :  they  faw  the  fame  vi- 
gorous countenance,  the  fame  piercing  eye, 
the  fame  complexion  and  features.  But  in  a 
fhort  time  his  behaviour  gccafioned  this  re- 
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femblance  of  his  father  to  contribute  the  leaft 
towards  his  gaining  their  favour.  And,  in 
truth,  never  was  there  a  genius  more  happily 
formed  for  two  things,  molt  manifeitly  con- 
trary to  each  other — to  obey  and  to  command. 
This  made  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
the  general  or  folcliers  loved  him  moft.  Where 
any  enterprize  required  vigour,  and  valour  in 
the  performance,  Afdrubal  always  chofe  him 
to  command  at  the  executing  it;  nor  were  the 
troops  ever  more  confident  of  fuccefs,  or  more 
intrepid,  than  when  he  was  at  their  head. 
None  ever  (hewed  greater  bravery  in  under- 
taking hazardous  attempts,  or  more  prefence 
pf  mind  and  conduct  in  the  execution  of  them. 
No  hardihip  could  fatigue  his  body,  or  d?.unt 
his  courage  :  he  could  equally  bear  cold  and 
heat.  The  neceflary  refection  of  nature,  not 
the  pleafurc  of  his  palate,  he  folely  regarded 
in  his  meals.  He  made  no  diftin£tion  of  day 
and  night  in  his  watching,  or  taking  reft; 
and  appropriated  no  time  to  deep,  but  what 
remained  after  he  had  completed  his  duty :  he 
never  fought  for  a  foil  or  retired  place  of  re- 
pofe;  but  was  often  feen  lyincr  on  the  bare 
ground,  wrapt  in  a  foldier's  cioak,  amongft 
the  centinels  and  guards.  He  did  not  dif- 
tinguim  himfelf  from  his  companions  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  drels,  but  by  the  quality 
of  his  horfe  and  arms.  At  the  fame  tin) e,  he 
was  by  far  the  bell  foot  and  hdrfe  foldier  in 
the  army;  ever  the  foremoft  in  a  charge,  and 
the  laft  who  left  the  field  after  the  battle  was 
begun.  Thefe  mining  qualities  were  how- 
ever balanced  by  great  vices  ;  inhuman  cruel- 
ty j  more  than  Carthaginian  treachery;  no 
refpeft  for  truth  or  honour,  no  fear  of  the 
gods,  no  regard  for  the  fanctity  of  oaths,  no 
fenie  of  religion.  With  a  difpofition  thus 
chequered  with  virtues  and  vices,  he  ferved 
$ree  years  under  Afdrubal,  without  neglecting 


to  pry  into,  or  perform  any  thing,  that  could 
contribute  to  make  him  hereafter  a  complete 
general.  Li<vy. 

§  ao.  'The  SCYTHIAN  Ambajfadors  to 
ALEXANDER,  on  bis  making  Preparations 
to  attack  their  Country . 

If  your  perfon  were  as  gigantic  as  your  de- 
fires,  the  world  would  not  contain  you. 
Your  right  hand  would  touch  the  eaft,  and 
your  left  the  weft  at  the  fame  time :  you  grafp 
at  more  than  you  are  equal  to.  From  Europe 
you  reach  Alia ;  from  Afia  you  lay  hold  on 
Europe.  And  if  you  fhouk!  coi  quer  all  man- 
kind, you  ieem  difpofed  to  wage  war  with 
woods  and  fnows,  with  rivers  and  wild  beafts, 
and  to  attempt  to  iubdue  nature.  But,  have 
you  conlidered  the  ufual  conrie  of  things  ? 
have  you  reflected,  that  great  trees  are  many 
years  in  growing  to  their  height,  and  are  cut 
down  in  an  hour?  It  is  fooiifh  to  think  of  the 
fruit  only,  without  coniidering  the  heigr.tyou 
have  to  climb  to  come  at  it.  Take  care  leit, 
while  you  itrive  to  reach  the  top,  you  fall  to 
the  ground  with  the  branches  you  have  laid 
hold  oa. 

Belides,  what  have  you  to  dp  with  the  Scy- 
thians, or  the  Scythians  with  you  r  We  have 
never  invaded  IVJaceclon  ;  way  mould  you 
attack  Scythia  ?  You  pretend  to  be  the  puni- 
fher  of  robbers  ;  and  me  yomfeif  the  general 
robber  of  mankind.  You  have  taken  Lydia  ; 
you  have  feized  Syria ;  you  r:re  matter  of 
Perfia;  you  have  iubdued  the  Baftrians,  and 
attacked  India  :  all  this  will  not  fadsfy  you, 
unkfs  you  lay  your  greedy  and  ir.faiiable 
hands  \ipon  our  tlocks  and  our  herds.  How 
imprudent  is  your  conduct !  yuii  grafp  at 
riches,  the  pofieffion  of  which  only  increaies 
your  avarice.  You  increafe  your  hunger, 
by  what  ft*ould  produce  faiiety ;  io  that  the 
K  more 
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more  you  have,  the  more  you  defire.  But 
have  you  forgot  how  long  the  conqueii  of  the 
Baclrians  detained  you  ?  while  you  were  fub- 
dying  them  the  S.ogdians  revolted.  Your 
victories  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  find 
you  employment  by  producing  new  wars  5  for 
the  bulinels  of  every  conquett  is  twofold,  to 
win,  and  to  preferve:  and  though  you  may 
be  the  greateft  of  warriors,  you  muft  expe£t 
that  the  nations  you  conquer  will  endeavour  to 
lhake  oif  the  yoke  as  faft  as  peilible  :  for 
what  people  chufe  to  be  under  foreign  domi- 
nion ? 

Jf  you  will  crofs  the  Tanals,  you  may 
travel  over  Scythia,  and  obferve  how  exten- 
iive  a  territory  we  inhabit.  But  to  conquer 
us  is  quite  another  bufinefs;  you  will  find  us 
at  one  time,  too  nimble  for  your  puriuit ;  and 
at  another  time,  when  you  think  we  are  fled 
far  enough  from  you,  you  will  have  xis  iur- 
prife  you  in  your  camp :  for  the  Scythians 
attack  with  no  lefs  vigour  than  tliev  fly.  It 
will  therefore  be  your  \vifdom  to  ktep  with 
ftric~l  attention  what  yovi  have  gained:  catch- 
mg  at  more,  you  may  lofe  what  yon  have. 
We  have  a  proverbial  faying  in  Scythia, 
That  Fortune  has  no  feet,  and  is  furniflied 
only  with  hands  to  diftribute  her  capricious 
favours,  and  with  Hns  to  elude  the  grafp  of 
thole  to  whom  ih e  h:is  been  bountiful . — You 
give  yourieif  out  to  be  a  god,  :the  Ion  of  Ju- 
piter Aisnmon :  it  iuits  the  character  of  a  god 
t-)  beftow  'favours  on  mortals,  not  to  deprive 
them  of  what  they  have.  But  if  you  are  no 
god,  .reflect  on  the  precarious  condition  of  hu- 
manity. You  will  thus  mew  more  wifdom, 
than  by  dwelling  on  thofe  Subjects  which  have 
puffed'  up  your  pride,  and  made  you  forget 
yowfelf. 

You  fee  how  little  you  are  likely  to  gain 
by  attempting  the  conqoeft  of  Scythia,     On 


the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  have 
in  us  a  valuable  alliance.  We  command  the 
borders  of  both  Europe  and  Alia.  There  is 
nothing  between  us  and  Bactria  but  the  river 
Tanais  ;  and  our  territory  extends  to  Thrace, 
j  which,  as  we  have  heard,  borders  on  Mace- 
j  don.  If  you  decline  attacking  us  in  a  hottile 
j  manner,  you  may  have  our  friendship.  Nations 
|  which  have  never  been  at  war  are  on  an  equal 
i  footing;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  confidence  is 
1  repofed  in  a  conquered  people:  there  can  be 
no  line  ere  friendship  between  the  oppreSTors 
and  the  opprelTedj  even  in  peace,  the  latter  think 
theinillves  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  againft 
the  former.  We  Vvill,  if  you  think  good, 
enter  imou  treaty  with  you,  according  to  our 
manner,  which  "is  not  by  ligmng,  fealing, 
and  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs,  as  is  the  Gre- 
cian cuftom  ;  but  by  doing  actual  fervices. 
The  Scythians  are  not  ufed  to  promife,  but 
perform  without  promifm^.  And  they  think 
an  appeal  to  the  gods  funerfiuous  ;  for  that 
thofe  who  have  no  regard  for  theefleem  of  men 
will  not  hcfitate  to  offend  the  gods  by  per- 
jury.— You  may  therefore  confider  with  you»r 
iilr,  whether  you  had  better  have  a  people  olr- 
iuch  a  character,  and  ib  iituated  as  to  have  it 
in  their  power  either  to  ferve  you  or  to  annoy 
you,  according  as  you  trtut  them,  for  allies 
or  for  enemies^  i^  Curtius. 

\  §  a  i .  J  u  N  i  u  s  BRUTUS  over  the  dead  Body 
cf  Luc  RET  I  A,  who  badjhibbed  berfelf  in 
confequence  of  the  Rape  o/'TARquiN. 

Yes,  noble  lady,  I  fwear  by  this  blood 
which  was  once  ib  pure,  and  which  nothing 

i  but  royal  villainy  could  have  polluted,  that  I 
will  purftie  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  Proud, 
his  wkked  wife,  and  their  children,  with 
fire  and  (word:  nor  will  I  fuffer  any  of  that 

I  family,  or   of  any  other  whatibcver,   to  be 
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king  in  Rome.— Ye  gods,  I  call  you  to  wit- 
nefs  this  my  oath  ! 

There,  Romans,  turn  your  eyes  to  that 
fad  ipe£lacle  ! — the  daughter  of  Lucretius, 
Collatinus's  wife — fne  died  by  her  own  hand! 
See  there  a  noble  lady,  whom  the  I  nit  of  a 
Tarquin  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  being  her 
own  executioner,  to  aitelt  her  innocence. 
Hofpitably  entertained  by  her  as  a  kiniman  of 
her  hufband,  Scxtus,  the  perfidious  gudt,  be- 
came her  brutal  ravilher.  The  chafte,  the 
generous  Lucretia  could  not  furvive  the  infult. 
Glorious  woman  !  but  once  only  treated  as  a 
Have,  me  thought  life  no  longer  to  be  endured. 
Lucretia,  a  woman,  difdaiwed  a  life  that  de- 
penued  on  a  tyrant's  will ;  and  (hall  we,  (hall 
men,  with  fuch  an  example  before  our  eyes, 
and  after  five-and-twenty  years  of  ignomi- 
nious fervitude,  mall  we,  through  a  fear  of 
dying,  defer  one  finglc  inllant  to  a  licit  our 
liberty?  No,  Romans  j  now  is  the  time  ;  the 
favourable  moment  we  have  fo  long  waited  for 
is  come.  Tarquin  is  not  at  Rome  :  the  Pa- 
tricians are  at  the  head  of  the  entc-rprize  :  the 
city  is  abundantly  provided  with  men,  arms, 
and  all  things  necelTary.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  to  fecure  the  fuccefs,  if  our  own 
courage  does  not  fail  us.  And  mail  thofe 
•warriors  who  have  ever  been  fo  brave  when 
foreign  enemies  were  to  be  fubdued,  or  when 
conquefts  were  to  be  made  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  Tarquin,  be  then  only 
cowards,  when  they  are  to  deliver  themfelves 
from  (lavery? 

Some  of  you  are  perhaps  intimidated  by 
the  army  which  Tarquin  now  commands  : 
the  foldiers,  you  imagine,  will  take  the  part 
of  their  general.  Banilh  fuch  a  groundlefs 
fear  :  the  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  all  men. 
Your  fellow  citizens  in  the  camp  feel  the 


weight  of  opprefiion  with  as  quick  a  fenfe  as 
you  that  are  in  Rome;  they  will  as  eagerly 
feize  the  occaiion  of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
But  let  us  grant  there  may  be  fome  among 
them  who,  through  bafenefs  of  fpirit,  or  a  bad 
education,  will  be  difpofed  to  favour  the  ty- 
rant :  the  number  of  thefe  can  be  but  fmall, 
and  we  have  means  fufficient  in  our  hands  to 
reduce  them  to  reafon.  They  have  left  us 
hoftages  more  dear  to  them  than  life  j  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  fathers,  their  mo«» 
thers,  are  here  in  the  city.  Courage,  Ro- 
mans, the  gods  are  for  us  j  thofe  gods,  whofe 
temples  and  altars  the  impious  Tarquin  has 
profaned  by  facrifices  and  libations  made 
with  polluted  hands,  polluted  with  bipod,  and 
with  mimberlefs  unexpiated  crimes  committed 
againft  his  fubjecls. 

Ye  gods,  who  protected  our  forefathers  ! 
ye  genii,  who  watch  for  the  prefervation  and 
glory  of  Rome  !  do  you  infpire  us  with  cou- 
rage and  unanimity  in  this  glorious  caufe,  and 
we  will  to  our  laft  breath  defend  your  worfhip 
from  all  profanation.  Li'vy. 

§  aa.  Speech  of  A D  H E R B  A L  to  the  RO- 
MAN SENATE,  imploring  tkeir  AJJiftancc 
again/t  JUGURTHA. 

Fathers  ! 

It  is  known  to  you  that  king  Micipfa,  my 
father,  on  his  death-bed,  left  in  charge  to  Ju- 
gurtha,  his  adopted  ion,  conjunftly  with  my 
unfortunate  brother  Hiempfal  and  myfelf,  the 
children  of  his  own  body,  the  adminiftratkm 
of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  directing  us  to 
confider  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  as. 
proprietors  of  it.  He  charged  us  to  ufe  our 
beft  endeavours  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  in  peace  and  war  j  aftiir- 
ing  us,  that  your  protection  would  prove  to 
K  z  us- 
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us  a  defence  againft  all  enemies,  and  would 
be  inAead  of  armies,  fortifications,  and  trea- 
fures. 

While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking  of" 
nothing  but  how  to  regulate  ourfelv^s  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  our  deceafed  father, 
Jugurtha — the  mod  infamous  of  mankind  ! 
breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude  and 
common  humanity,  and  trampling  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  commonwealth — pro- 
cured the  murder  of  my-unfortunate  brother, 
and  has  driven  me  from  my  throne  and  native 
con-ratty,  though  he  knows  I  inherit,  from 
my  grandfather  MafF.nifta,  and  my  father 
Micipia,  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
Romans. 

For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villainy, 
to  my  diftrefsful  circumftances,  is  calamity 
enough  ;  but  my  misfortunes  are  heightened 
by  the  confuleration,  that  I  find  myfelf  obliged 
to  folicit  your  afliltance,  Fathers,  for  the' fur- 
rices  done  you  by  my  anceftors,  not  for  any  I 
have  been  able  to  render  you  in  my  own  per- 
fon.  Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
deferve  any  thing  at  your  hands,  and  has 
forced  me  to  be  burdeulbme  before  I  could  be 
ufeful  to  you.  '  And  yet,  if  T  had  no  plea  but 
my  undderved  mifery,  who,  from  a  powerful 
prince,  the  defcendant  of  a  race  of  illuftrious 
monarchy,  find  myfeif,  without  any  fault  of 
my  own,  deilitute  o*!  'very  fupport,  and  re- 
'duced  to  the  neceflity  of  begging  foreign  af- 
fiftance  againft  an  enemy  who  has  feized  my 
throne  and  kingdom  5  if  my  unequalled  dif- 
trefles  were  all  I  had  to  plead,  it  would  "be- 
come the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, the  arbitrefs  of  the  world,  to  protect 
the  injured,  and  to  check  the  triumph  of  dar- 
ing wickednefs  over  helplefs  innocence.  But, 
to  provoke  your  vengeaiice  to  the  ulmoft, 


Jugurtha  has  driven  me  from  the  very  do- 
minions which  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  my  anceftors,  and  from  which  my 
grandfather  and  my  father,  under  your  urn- 
brage,  expelled  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Thus,  Fathers,  your  kindnefs  to  our  family 
is  defeated  j  and  Jugurtha,  in  injuring  me, 
throws  contempt  on  you. 

O  wretched  prince  !  O  cm  el  reverfe  of  for- 
tune !  O  father  Micipfa  !  is  this  the  confe- 
quence  of  your  generofity,  that  he  whom  your 
goodnefs  raifed  to  an  equality  with  your  own 
children,  mould  be  the  murderer  of  your  chil- 
dren ?  Muft  then  the  royal  houfe  of  Numidia. 
always  be  a  fcene  of  havock  and  blood  ? 
While  Carthage  remained,  we  fuffered,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  all  forts  of  hardlhips  from 
their  hoftile  attacks;  our  enemy  nearj  our 
only  powerful  ally,  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, at  a  diftance  ;  while  we  were  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  we  were  always  in  arms,  and  in 
action.  When  that  fcourge  of  Africa  was 

|  no  more,  we  congratulated  ourielves  on  the 
profpect  of  eftftbhfhed  peace.  But  inftead  of 
peace,  behold  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
drenched  with  royal  blood,  and  the  only  fur- 

i  viving  fon  of  its  late  king  flying  from  an 
adopted  murderer,  and  feeking  that  fafety  in 
foreign  parts,  which  he  cannot  command  in 
his  own  kingdom. 

Whithtr— -O  whither  mail  I  fly  !  If  I  re- 
turn  to  the  royal  palace  of  my  anceftors,  my 
father's  throne  is  feized  by  the  murderer  of 
my  brother.  What  can  I  there  expect,  but 
that  Jugurtha  mould  haften  to  imbrue  in  my 
blood  thofe  hands  which  are  now  reeking  with 
my  brother's  ?  If  I  were  to  fly  for  refuge,  or 
for  afliftance  to  any  other  courts,  from  what 
prince  can  I  hope  for  protection,  if  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth  gives  me  up  ?  From  my 

own 
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own  family  or  friends  I  have  no  expectations. 
My  royal  father  is  no  more :  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  of  hearing  of 
the  complaints  of  his  unhappy  fon.  Were 
my  brother  alive,  our  mutual  fympathy  would 
lie  fome  alleviation  :  but  he  is  hurried  out  of 
life  in  his  early  youth,  by  the  very  hand 
which  mould  have  been  the  la  ft  to  in  jure  any 
of  the  royal  family  of  Numidia.  The  bloody 
Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he  fuf  peeled 
to  be  in  my  intereft.  Some  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  lingering  torment  of  the  crofs  ; 
others  have  been  given  a  prey  to  wild  beads, 
and  their  angui/h  made  the  fportof  men  more 
cruel  than  wild  beafts.  If  there  be  any  yet 
alive,  they  are  fruit  up  in  dungeons,  there  to 
drag  out  a  life  more  intolerable  than  death  it- 
felf. 

Look  down,  illuftrious  fenators  of  Rome  ! 
from  that  height  of  power  to  which  you  are 
raifed,  on  the  unexampled  diftrefles  of  a  prince, 
who  is,  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  intruder, 
become  an  outcaft  from  all  mankind.  Let 
not  the  crafty  infmuations  of  him  who  returns 
murder  for  adoption,  preiudice  your  iudcrment. 
Do  not  liften  to  the  wretch  who  has  butchered 
the  fon  and  relations  of  a  king,  who  gave  him 
power  to  fit  on  the  fame  throne  with  his  own 
fons. — I  have  been  informed  that  he  labours 
by  his  emiiTaries  to  prevent  your  determining 
any  thing  againft  him  in  his  abfence,  pretend- 
ing that  I  magnify  my  dittrefs,  and  might 
for  him  have  (laid  in  peace  in  my  own  king- 
dom. But,  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  the 
due  vengeance  from  above  mail  overtake  him, 
he  will  then  diflemble  as  I  do.  Tiien  he  who 
now,  hardened  in  wickednefs,  triumphs  over 
thofe  whom  his  violence  has  laid  low,  will  in 
his  turn  feel  diitreis,  and  furfer  for  his  impi- 
ous ingratitude  to  my  father,  and  his  blood- 
tliirily  cruelty  to  my  brother. 


O  murdered,  butchered  Brother!  O  deareft 
to  my  heart — now  gone  for  ever  from  my 
fight! — But  why  fhould  I  lament  his  death? 
He  is  indeed  deprived  of  the  blefTed.  light  of 
heaven,  of  life,  and  kingdom,  at  once,  by 
the  very  perfon  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
firft  to  hazard  his  own  life  in  defence  of  any 
one  of  Micipfa's  family  ?  But  as  things  are, 
my  brother  is  not  fo  much  deprived  of  thefe 
comforts,  as  delivered  from  terror,  frora 
flight,  from  exile,  and  the  endlefs  train  of 
mifenes  which  render  life  to  me  a  burden. 
He  lies  full  low,  gored  with  wounds,  and 
fettering  in  his  own  blood  5  but  he  lies  iix 
peace :  he  feels  none  of  the  miferies  which 
rend  my  foul  with  agony  and  diftraclion, 
whilft  I  am  fet  up  a  fpe&acle  to  all  mankind 
of  the  uncertainly  of  human  affairs.  So  far 
from  having  it  in  :ny  power  to  revenge  his 
death,  I  am  not  matter  of  the  means  of  fe- 
curing  my  own  life  :  fo  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  defend  ray  kingdom  from  the 
vioic-ice  of  the  ufurper,  I  am  obliged  to  ap- 
ply for  foreign  protection  for  my  own  perfon. 

'Fathers!  Senators  of  Rome!  the  arbiters 
of  the  world! — to  you  I  fly  for  refuge  from 
the  murderous  fu:y  of  Jugurtha. — By  your 
affection  for  your  children,  by  your  love  for 
your  country,  by  your  o-,vn  virtues,  by  trie 
majfifty  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  by  ail 
tli at  is  facred.  nnd  aj'  hat  is  dear  to  you — 
deliver  a  wretched  prince  from  undelerved, 
unprovoked  injury,  and  fave  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  which  is  your  own  property,  from 
being  the  prey  of  violence,  ufurpation,  and 
cruelty.  Salluji. 

§2-5.       Speech  of  CANTULE!US,   a   Roman 

'Tribune,  to  the  Confuls  ;  in  .vjbich  he  de- 

jnands  that  the   Phbvians   may  be  fiJjnitied 

into  the  Cdnfut/bifa  and  that  the  Law  j>ro- 
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hibiting  Patricians  and  Plebeians  from  in- 
termarrying may  be  repealed. 

What  an  infult  upon  us  is  this!  If  we  are 
not  fo  rich  as  the  patricians,  are  we  not  citi- 
zens of  Rome  as  well  as  they  ?  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  country  ?  members  of  the  fame  com- 
munity ?  The  nations  bordering  upon  Rome, 
and  even  ftrangers  more  remote,  are  admitted 
not  only  to  marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is 
of  much  greater  importance,  the  fvc-edom  of 
the  city.  Are  we,  becawfe  we  are  commoners, 
to  be  worfe  treated  than  ftrangers  ?  —  And, 
when  we  demand  that  the  people  may  be 
free  to  beftow  their  offices  and  dignities  on 
•whom  they  pleafe,  do  we  afk  any  thing  un- 
yeafonable  or  new?  do  we  claim  more  than 
their  original  inherent  right  ?  What  occafion 
then  for  all  this  uproar,  as  if  theuniverfe  were 
felling  to  ruin  ! — They  were  juft  going  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  me  in  the  fenate-houfe. 

What!  muft  this  empire  then  be  unavoid- 
ably overturned?  muft  Rome  of  neceffity  fink 
at  once,  if  a  plebeian,  worthy  of  the  office, 
fhould  be  raifed  to  the  confulftiip  ?  The  pa- 
tricians, I  am  perfuaded,  if  they  could,  would 
deprive  you  of  the  common  light.  It  certain- 
ly offends  them  that  you  breathe,  that  you 
fpeak,  that  you  have  the  fhapes  of  men.  Nay, 
but  to  make  a  commoner  a  conful,  would  be, 
fay  they,  a  moft  enormous  thing.  Numa 
Pompilius,  however,  without  being  fo  much 
as  a  Roman  citizen,  was  made  king  of  Rome  : 
the  elder  Tarquin,  by  birth  not  even  an 
Italian,  was  neverthelefs  placed  upon  the 
throne:  Servius  Tullius,  the  Son  of  a  cap- 
tive woman  (nobody  knows  who  his  father 
was)  obtained  the  kingdom  as  the  reward  of 
Jlis  wifdom  and  virtue.  In  thofe  days,  no 
jrnan  in  whom  virtue  Ihone  confpicuous  was 


1  rejected,  or  defpifed,  on  account  of  his  race 
and  defcent.  And  did  the  it  ate  profper  lefs 
for  that  ?  were  not  thefc  Grangers  the  very  beft 
of  all  our  kings  ?  And,  fuppofing  now  that  a 
plebeian  mould  have  their  talents  and  merit, 
muft  not  he  be  fuffe'red  to  govern  us  ? 

But,  "  we  find  that,  upon  the  abolition 
"  of  the  regal  power,  no  commoner  was 
"  chofen  to  the  confulate."  And  what  of 
that?  Before  Numa^s  time  there  were  no 
pontiffs  in  Rome.  Before  Servius  Tullius's 
days  there  was  no  Cenfus,  no  divifion  of  the 
people  into  clafles  and  centuries.  Who  ever 
heard  of  confuls  before  the  expulfion  of  Tar- 
quin the  Proud?  Dictators,  we  all  know,  are 
of  modern  invention;  and  fo  are  the  offices  of 
tribunes,  asdiles,  quaeitors.  Within  thefe  ten 
years  we  have  made  decemvirs,  and  we  have 
unmade  them.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
what  has  been  done  before  ?  That  very  law 
forbidding  marriages  of  patricians  with  ple- 
beians, is  not  that  a  new  thing  ?  was  there 
any  fuch  law  before  the  decemvirs  enafted  it  ? 
and  a  moft  mameful  one  it  is  in  a  free  eftate. 
Such  marriages,  it  feems,  will  taint  the  pure 
blood  of  the  nobility  !  why,  if  they  think  fo, 
let  them  take  care  to  match  their  fitters  and 
daughters  with  men  of  their  own  fort.  No 
plebeian  will  do  violence  to  the  daughter  of  a 
patrician  ;  thofe  are  exploits  for  our  prime 
nobles.  There  is  no  need  to  fear,  that  we 
fhall  force  any  body  into  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage. But,  to  make  an  expreis  law  to  pro- 
hibit marriages  of  patricians  with  plebeians, 
what  is  this  but  to  mew  the  utmoft  contempt 
of  us,  and  to  declare  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  impure  and  unclean  ? 

They  talk  to  us  of  the  confufion  there  will 
be  in  families,  if  this  ftatute  mould  be  repeal- 
ed. I  wonder  they  do  not  make  a  law  again  ft 
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a  commoner's  living  near  a  nobleman,  or  going 
the  fame  road  that  he  is  going,  or  being  prefent 
at  the  fame  feaft,  or  appearing  in  the  fame 
market-place  :  they  might  as  \veil  pretend, 
that  thefe  things  make  confufion  in  families, 
as  that  intermarriages  will  do  it.  Does  not 
every  one  know,  that  the  child  will  be  ranked 
according  to  the  quality  of  his  father,  let  him 
be  a  patrician  or  a  plebeian  ?  In  ihort,  it  is 
manifeit  enough,  that  we  have  nothing  in 
view  but  to  be  treated  as  men  and  citizens  ; 
nor  can  they  who  oppofe  our  demand,  have 
any  motive  to  do  it,  but  the  love  of  domineer- 
ing. I  would  fain  know  of"  you,  confute  and 
patricians,  is  the  fovereign  power  in  the  people 
of  Rome,  or  in  you  ?  1  hope  you  will  allow, 
that  the  people  can,  at  their  pleafure,  either 
make  a  law  or  repeal  one.  And  will  you 
then,  as  foon  as  any  law  is  propofed  to  them, 
pretend  to  lift  them  immediately  for  the  war, 
and  hinder  them  from  giving  their  fuffrages, 
by  leading  them  into  the  field  ? 

Hear  me,  confuls  :  whether  the  news  of  the 
war  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only 
a  falie  rumour,  fpread  abroad  for  nothing  but 
a  colour  to  fend  the  people  out  of  the  city,  I 
declare,  as  tribune,  that  this  people,  who  have 
already  fo  often  fpilt  their  blood  in  our  coun- 
try's caufe,  are  again  ready  to  arm  for  its  de- 
fence an,d  its  glory,  if  they  may  be  reftored  to 
their  natural  rights,  and  you  will  no  longer 
treat  us  like  ftrangers  in  our  own  country : 
but  if  you  account  us  .unworthy  of  your  al- 
liance by  intermarriages  j  if  you  will  not  fuf- 
fer  the  entrance  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  fhite 
to  be  open  to  all  perfons  of  merit  indifferently, 
bat  will  confine  your  choice  of  magiftrates  to 
the  fenate  alone — talk  of  wars  as  much  as 
ever  you  pleafe  ;  paint,  in  your  ordinary  dif- 
courfcs,  the  league  and  power  ot  our  enemies 
ten  times  more  dreadful  than  you  do  now — I 


|  declare  that  this  people,  whom  y 
defpife,  and  to  whom  you  are  neverth<-. 
debted  for  p.ll  your  victories,  fhali  never  more 
iniift   themieives ;   not   a  man  of  them   mail 
tuke  arms  ;  not  a  man   of  them  mail  expofe 
his  life  for  imperious  lords,  with  whom  he  can 
neither  mare  the  dignities  of  the  ftate,  nor  in 
private  life  have  any  alliance  by  marriage. 

Hooke. 

§  14.     Character  of  WILLIAM   the  Con* 
queror. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
this  great  monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to 
profperity  and  grandeur  for  the  abilities  and 
vigour  of  mind  which  he  difplayed  in  all  his 
coriduft.  His  fpirit  was  bold  and  enter- 
priiing,  yet  guided  by  prudence.  His  am- 
bition>  which  was  exorbitant,  and  Jay  little 
under  the  restraints  of  juftice,  and  Itill  lefs 
under  thofe  of  humanity,  ever  fubmitttd  to 
the  dictates  of  reafon  and  found  policy.  Born 
in  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  intract- 
able and  unacquainted  with  fubirritfiOn,  he 
was  yet  able  to  direct  them  to  his  purpoles  j 
and,  partly  from  the  afcendant  of  his  vehe- 
ment difpofition,  partly  from  art  and  dirn'mu- 
lation,  to  eftablifli  an  unlimited  monarchy. 
Though  not  infenfible  to  generofity,  he:  was 
hardened  againft  companion,  and  feemed 
equally  oftentatious  and  ambitious  of  eclat 
in  his  clemcncv  and  his  leverity.  The  max- 
ims of  his  administration  were  fevere;  but 
might  have  been  ufeful,  had  they  bee:; 
employed  in  prefcrving  order  in  an  eltnblimed 
government :  they  were  ill  calculated  for  Icft- 
ening  the  rigours  which  under  the  moft  srtntie 
management  are  inieparable  from  conque.L 
His  attempt  againft  England  was  the  laft  tn- 
terprize  of  the  kind,  which,  during  the  courfe 
of  feven  hundred,  years,  had  fully  fucceeded 
K4  in 
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in  Europe ;  and  the  greatnef  s  of  his  genius 
broke  through  thole  limits,  which  firit  the 
feudal  institutions,  then  the  refined  policy  of 
princes,  have  fixed  on  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Chrhiendom.  Though  he  rendered  himfelf 
infinitely  odious  to  his  Englifh  fubjecls,  he 
tranfmitted  his  power  to  his  poftenty,  and 
the  throne  is  ftill  filled  by  his  defendants  j  a 
proof  that  the  foundation  which  he  laid  was 
firm  and  foiid,  and  that  amongft  all  his  vio- 
lences, while  he  ieemed  only  to  gratify  the  pre- 
fen;  paffion,  he  had  ftill  an  eye  towards  futurity. 
Died  Sept.  9,  1087,  aged  63*.  Hume. 

§25.     Another    Character  of  WILLIAM 
the  Conqueror. 

From  the  tranfaftions  of  William's  reign, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
courage,  capacity,  and  ambition  j  politic, 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  rapacious}  ftern  and 
haughty  in  his  deportment,  referved  and  jea- 
lous in  his  difpoiition.  Hew;>,  fond  of  glory  ; 
and,  though  parlimonipus  in  his  houiehold, 
delighted  much  in  oftentation.  Though  lud- 
den  and  impetuous  in  his  enterprizes,  he  was 
cool,  deliberate,  and  indefatigable,  in  times  of 
danger  and  difficulty.  His  afpecl:  was  nobly 
fevere  and  imperious,  his  Mature  tall  and  port- 
ly ;  his  conftitution  robuft,  and  the  compo- 
filion  of  his  bones  and  mufcles  ftrong  :  there 
was  hardly  a  man  of  that  age,  who  could  bend 
his  bow,  or  handle  his  arms.  Smollett. 

§  26.     .  Another   Char  after  of  W I  L  L I  A  M 
ike  Conqueror. 

'  The  character  of  this  prince  has  feldom 
been  fet  in  its  true  light  j  fome  eminent 
writers  having  been  dazzled  fo  much  by  the 
jnore  mining  parts  of  it,  that  they  have  hardly 

*  Smollett  fays,  61. 


feen  his  faults  ;  while  others,  out  of  a  ftrong 
deteftation  of  tyranny,  have  been  unwilling 
to  allow  him  the  praiie  he  deferves. 

He  may  with  juftice  be  ranked  among  the 
greateft  generals  any  age  has  produced. 
There  was  united  in  him  activity,  vigilance, 
intrepidity,  caution,  great  force  of  judgment, 
and  never-failing  preience  of  mind.  He  was 
ftricl:  in  his  difcipline,'  and  kept  his  foldiers  in 
perfect  obedience ;  yet  preferved  their  affec- 
tion. Having  been  from  his  very  childhood 
continually  in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  armies, 
he  joined  to  all  the  capacity  that  genius  could 
give,  all  the  knowledge  and  (kill  that  expe- 
rience could  teach,  and  was^a  perfect  matter  of 
the  military  art,  as  it  was  pra£tifed  in  the  times 
wherein  he  lived.  His  conftitution  enabled 
him  to  endure  any  hardfhips,  and  very  few 
were  equal  to  him  in  perfonal  ftrength,  which 
was  an  excellence  of  more  importance  than 
it  is  now,  from  the  manner  of  fighting  then 
in  ufe.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  none  except 
himfelf  could  bend  his  bow.  His  courage 
was  heroic,  and  he  poffelfed  it  not  only  in  the 
field,  but  (which  is  more  uncommon)  in  the 
cabinet,  attempting  great  things  with  means 
i  that  to  other  men  appeared  totally  unequal  to 
fuch  undertakings,  and  fteadily  profecuting 
what  he  fiad  boldly  refolved ;  being  never 
difturbed  or  dimeartened  by  difficulties,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  enterprizes  5  but  having  that 
noble  vigour  of  mind,  which,  inftead  of  bend- 
ing to  oppofition,  riies  againfl  it,  and  feems 
to  have  a  power  of  controlling  and  command- 
ing Fortune  herfelf. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  fuperior  to  pleafure  than  to 
fear  :  no  luxury  foftened  him,  no  riotdiiorder- 
ed,  no  lloth  relaxed.  It  helped  not  a  little  to 
maintain  the  high  refpecl  his  lubjecls  had  for 
him,  that  the  majefty  of  hia  character  was, 
never  let  down  by  any  incontinence  or  inde- 
cent 
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cent  excels.  His  temperance  and  his  cluf- 
tity  were  conftant  guards,  that  lecured  his 
mind  from  all  weaknefs,  fupported  its  dig- 
nity, and  kept  it  always  as  it  were  on  the 
throne.  Through  his  whole  life  he  had  no 
partner  of  his  bed  but  his  queen  ;  a  molt  ex- 
traordinary virtue  in  one  who  had  lived, 
even  from  his  earlieft  youth,  amidft  all  the 
licence  of  camps,  the  allurements  of  a  court, 
and  the  fedu&ions  of  fovereign  power  !  Had 
he  kept  his  oaths  to  his  people  as  well  as 
he  did  his  marriage  vow,  he  would  have  been 
the  beft  of  kings  ;  but  he  indulged  other  paf- 
fions  of  a  worfe  nature,  and  infinitely  more 
detrimental  to  the  public  than  thofe  he  re- 
ftrained.  A  luft  of  power,  which  no  regard 
to  "iuftice  could  limit,  the  moft  unrelenting 
cruelty,  and  the  moft  infatiable  avarice, 
poiVeffed  his  foul.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
among  many  acts  of  extreme  inhumanity, 
fome  mining  inftances  of  great  clemency  may 
be  produced,  that  were  either  effefts  of  his 
policy,  which  taught  him  this  method  of  ac- 
quiring friends,  or  of  his  magnanimity, 
which  made  him  flight  a  weak  and  fubdued 
enemy,  fuch  as  was  Edgar  Atheling,  in 
whom  he  found  neither  fpint  nor  talents  able 
to  contend  with  him  for  the  crown.  But 
where  he  had  no  advantage  nor  pride  in  for- 
giving,  his  nature  di&overed  itfelf  to  be  ut- 
terly void  of  all  fenfe  of  compafTion ;  and 
fome  barbarities  which  he  committed  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  that  even  tyrants  and  con- 
querors prefcribe  to  themfelvcs. 

Moft  of  our  ancient  hillorians  give  him  the 
character  of  a  very  religious  prince;  but  his 
religion  was  after  the  fafhion  of  thofc  times, 
belief  without  examination,  and  devotion 
without  piety.  It  was  a  religion  that  prompted 
him  to  endow  monasteries,  and  at  the  fame 
time  allowed  him  to  pillage  kingdoms  j  that 


threw  him  on  his  knees  before  a  relic  or 
crofs,  but  futfered  him  unrefti  ained  to  trample 
upon  the  liberties  and  rights  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  wifdom  in  government,  of  which 
fome  modern  writers  have  fpoken  very  highly, 
he  was  indeed  fo  far  wife  that,  through  a 
long  unquiet  reign, -he  knew  ho\v  to  fupport 
oppreflion  by  terror,  and  employ  the  pro» 
pc; eft  means  for  the  carrying  on  a  very  ini- 
|  quitous  and  violent  adminiftration.  But  that 
j  which  alone  deferves  the  name  of  wifdom 
j  in  the  character  of  a  king,  the  maintaining  of 
authority  by  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues 
which  make  the  happtnefs  of  his  people,  was 
what,  with  all  his  abilities,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  poflelTed.  Nor  did  he  excel  in 
thofe  foothing  and  popular  arts,  which  fosne- 
times  change  the  complexion  of  a  tyranny, 
and  give  it  a  fallacious  appearance  of  freedom. 
His  government  was  harm  and  ddpotic,  vio- 
lating even  the  principles  of  that  conftitution 
which  he  himfelf  had  eftabliihed.  Yet  fo  far 
he  performed  the  duty  of  a  fovereign,  that  he 
took  care  to  maintain  a  good  police  in  his 
realm  ;  curbing  licentioufnefs  with  a  Itrong 
hand,  which,  in  the  tumultuous  Hate  of  his 
government,  was  a  great  and  difficult  work. 
How  well  he  performed  it  we  .may  learn  even 
from  the  teftimuny  of  a  contemporary  Saxon 
hiftorian,  who  fays,  that  during  his  reign  a 
man  might  have  travelled  in  perfect  fecurity 
all  over  the  kingdom  with  his  bofom  full 
of  gold,  nor  dur'ft  any  kill  another  in  re- 
venge of  the  greateft  offences,  nor -offer  vio- 
lence to  the  chaftity  of  a  woman.  But  it  was 
a  poor  compen fation.  that  the  highways  were 
fate,  when  the  courts  of  juftice  were  dens  of 
thieves,  and  when  almoft  every  man  in  au- 
thority, or  in  office,  ufed  his  power  to  op- 
prrfs  and  pillage  the  people.  The  king  him- 
felf did  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage,  fup- 
K  5  port, 
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port,  and  even  fharethefe  extortions.  Though 
the  greatnefs  of  the  ancient  landed  eftate  of 
the  crown,  and  the  feudal  profits  to  which  he 
legally  was  entitled,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
richeft  monarchs  in  Europe,  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  all  that  opulence,  but  by  authorizing 
the  fheriffs,  who  collected  his  revenues  in  the 
feveral  counties,  to  praclife  the  moft  grievous 
vexations  and  abufes,  for  the  raifing  of  them 
higher,  by  a  perpetual  auction  of  the  crown 
lands,  fo  that  none  of  his  tenants  could  be  ie- 
cure  of  pofleflion,  if  any  other  would  come 
and  offer  more  ;  by  various  iniquities  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  which  was  entirely  Nor- 
man ;  by  forfeitures  wrongfully  taken  ;  and, 
laftly,  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxations,  he 
drew  into  his  treafury  much  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom. 

It  muft  however  be  owned,  that  if  his 
avarice  was  infatiably  and  unjuftly  rapacious, 
it  was  not  meanly  parfimonious,  nor  of  that 
fordid  kind  which  brings  on  a  prince  dimo- 
liour  and  contempt.  He  fupportcd  the  dig- 
nity pf  hi*  crown  with  a  decent  magnificence  ; 
and  though  he  never  was  lavifh,  he  fometimes 
was  liberal,  more  efpeci ally  to  his  foldiers  and 
to  the  church.  But  looking  on  money  as 
aneceffary  means  of  maintaining  and  increaf- 
ing  power,  he  defired  to  accumulate  as  much 
as  he  could,  rather,  perhaps,  from  an  am- 
bitious than  a  covetous  nature  ;  at  leait  his 
avarice  was  fubfervient  to  his  ambition,  and 
he  laid  up  wealth  in  his  coffers,  as  he  did 
arms  in  his  magazines,  to  be  drawn  out, 
when  any  proper  occafion  required  it,  for  the 
defence  and  enlargement  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  had  many  great  quali- 
ties, but  few  virtues;  and  if  thofe  actions 
that  moft  particularly  diftinguifh  the  man  or 
the  king  are  impartially  confidered,  we  (hall 
find  that  in  his  character  there  is  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  Rill  more  to  abhor.  Ljttellon. 


§27.     The  Char  after  of  WILLIAM 
RUFUS. 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  tranfmitted 
to  us  with  little  advantage  by  the  churchmen, 
whom  he  had  offended  ;  and  though  we  may 
fufpecr  in  general  that  their  account  of  his 
vices  is  fomewhat  exaggerated,  his  conduct 
affords  little  reafon  for  contradicting  the  cha- 
racler  which  they  have  affigned  him,  or  for  at- 
tributing to  him  any  vecy  eitimable  qualities  : 
he  feems  to, have  been  a  violent  and  tyrannical 
prince;  a  perfidious,  encroaching,  and  dan-, 
gerous  neighbour  ;  an  unkind  and  ungenerous 
relation.  He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapa- 
cious in  the  management  of  the  treafury  ;  and, 
if  he  poffelTed  abilities,  he  lay  fo  much  ui.-dcr 
the  government  of  impetuous  pnfTions,  that  he 
made  little  ufe  of  them  in  his  adminiftration  ; 
and  he  indulged  intirely.the  domineering  po- 
licy which  fuited  his  temper,  and  which, 
if  fupported,  as  it  was  jn  him,  with 'courage 
and  vigour,  proves  often  more  fuccefsful  in 
diibrderly  times,  than  the  cleepeft  forefight  and 
moft  refined  artifice.  The  monuments  which 
remain  of  this  prince  in  England  are,  the 
Tower,  Weftminfter-Hall,  and  London 
Bridge,  which  he  built.  Died  Auguft  2, 
1 100,  aged  40.  Hume. 

§28.     Another    Character    of  W I  L  L  i  A  M 
RUFUS. 

Thus  fell  William  *,  furnamed  Rufus, 
from  his  red  hair  and  florid  complexion,  after 
he  had  lived  four-ancl -forty  years,  and  reigned 

*  By  the  hand  of  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman, 
remarkable  for  his  addiefs  HI  archery,  attending 
him  in  the  recreation  of- hunting,  as  William  had 
difmounted  after  a  chace.  Tyrrel,  impatient  to 
fhew  his  dexterity,  let  fly  at  a  ftag  which  fuddenly 
ftarted  before  him  ;  the  arrow  glancing  from  a 
tree,  ftruck  the  king  in  his  brcaft,  and  inftantly 
flew  him. 
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re:ir  thirteen  5  during  woic'i  time  he  opprefled 
his  people  in  every  form  of  tyranny  and  in- 
fuit.  He  was  equally  void  of  learning,  prin- 
ciple, and  honour ;  haughty,  pailionate,  and 
ungrateful j  a  fcoffer  at  religion,  a  icourge  to 
the  clergy ;  vain-glorious,  talkative,  rapa- 
cious, hivifli,  and  dtilblute  j  and  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  Englilh,  .though  he  owed  his 
crown  to  their  vaiour  and  fidelity,  when  the 
Norman  lords  intended  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne.  In  return  for  this  inftance  of  their 
loyalty,  he  took  all  opportunities  to  fleece 
and  enilave  them  ;  and  at  one  time  impri- 
foned  fifty  of  the  beft  families  in  the  king. 
dom,  on  pretence  of  killing  his  deer  ;  fo  that 
they  were  compelled  to  purchaie  their  liberty 
at  the  expence  of  their  wealth,  though  not  be- 
fore they  had  undergone  theory  ordeal.  He 
lived  in  a  fcandaious  commerce  with  prof- 
titutes,  profeffing  his  contempt  for  mcu 
and,  having  no  leghimute  iiiue,  the  crown 
devolved  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  was 
fo  inteht  upon  the  fucceiTion,  that  he  paid 
very  little  regard  to  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceaied  king.  Smollett. 

§  29.     Cbara&er  of  H  £  N  R  Y  I. 

This  prince  was  one  of.  the  moft  accom- 
plifhed  that  has  filled  the  Englifh  throne ; 
and  pofleiTed  all  the  qualities  both  of  body 
and  mind,  natural  and  acquired,  which  could 
fit  him  for  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  at- 
tained :  his  perfon  was  manly ;  his  counte- 
nance engaging;  his  eyes  clear,  ferene,  and 
penetrating.  The  affability  of  his  addrefs 
encouraged  thofe  who  might  be  overawed  by 
the  fenie  of  his  dignity  or  his  -wifdom  j  and 
though  he  often  indulged  his  facetious  hu- 
mour, he  knew  how  to  temper  it  with  difcre- 
ticn,  and  ever  kept  at  a  dulance  from  all  in- 
decent familiarities  with  his  courtiers.  His 


fuperior  eloquence  and  judgment  would  have 
given  him  an  afcendart,  even  if  he  had  b^en 
born  in  a  private  iration  j  and  his  perlbnal 
bravery  would  have  procured  him  refpecl:, 
even  though  k  had  been  lels  fupported  by  art 
and  policy.  i>y  his  great  prog; els  in  litera- 
ture he  acquired  the  name  of  Beau  Clerc, 
or  the  Scholar }  but  his  application  to  fe- 
dentary  pursuits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  his  government :  and  though, 
the  learning  of  that  age  was  better  fitted 
to  corrupt  than  improve  the  understanding ; 
his  natural  good  fenfe  preserved  itfelf  un- 
tainted both  from  the  pedantry  and  iuperiti- 
tion  which  were  then  fo  prevalent  among  men 
of  letters.  His  temper  was  very  fufceptible 
of  the  fentiments  as  well  of  friendihip  as  re- 
fentmentj  and  his  ambition,  though  high, 
might  be  efteemed  moderate,  had  not  his  con- 
duct towards  his  brother  (hewed,  that  he  was 
too  much  difpofed  to  facrifice  to  it  all  the 
maxims  of  juftice  and  equity.  Died  De- 
cember i,  11-35,  ag£d  67,  having  rergned  35 
years.  Hume* 

§  30.  Another  Char  after  of  H  E  N  R  Y  -I. 

Henry  was  of  a  middle  ftature  and  robuft 
make,  with  dark  brown  hair,  and  blue  ferene 
eyes.  He  was  facetious,  fluent,  and  affable 
to  his  favourites.  His  capacity,  naturally 
good,  was  improved  and  cultivated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Beau. 
Llerc  by  his  learning.  He  was  cool,  cau- 
tious, politic,  and  penetrating  j  his  courage 
was  unqueitioned,  and  his  fortitude  invin- 
cible. He  was  vindictive,  cruel,  and  im- 
placable, inexorable  to  offenders,  rigid  and 
levc:  e  in  the  execution  of  jurtice ;  and, 
though  temperate  in  his  diet,  a  voluptuary  in 
his  amours,  which  produced  a  numerous  fa- 
mily of  illegitimate  iilue,  His  Nonnun  de- 
K  6  cent 
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fcent  and  connections  v/ith  the  continent  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  contempt  for  the  Englifh, 
whom  he  opprefTed  in  the  moft  tyrannical 
manner.  Smollett. 

§  -31.     Character  of  S  T  E  P  H  E  N. 

England  fuffered  great  miferies  during  the 
reign  of  this  prince :  but  his  perfonal  cha- 
rucler,  allowing  for  the  temerity  and  injuftice 
of  his  'ufurpation,  appears  not  liable  to  any 
great  exception  ;  and  he  Teems  to  have  been 
well  qualified,  had  befuceeeded  by  a  juH  title, 
to  have  promoted  the  happinefs  and  profperity 
of  his  fubjccls.  He  was  poffcfled  of  induftry, 
activity,  and  courage,  to  a  great  degree  ;  was 
not  deficient  in  ability,  had  the  talent  of 
gaining  men's  affections  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  precarious  fituation,  never  indulged 
himfelf  in  the  exercife  of  any  cruelty  or  re- 
venge. His  advancement  to  the  throne  pro- 
cured him  neither  tranquillity  nor  happinefs. 
Died  T  154.  Hume. 

§  3z.  Another  Ckara&er  <T/*STEPHEN. 

Stephen  was  a  prince  jof  great  courage,  for- 
titude, and  activity,  and  might  have  reigned 
with  the  approbation  of  his  people,  had  he  not 
been  harrarTed  by  the  efforts  of  a  powerful 
competitor,  which  obliged  him  -to  take  iuch 
meaiures  for  his  fafcly  as  were  inconiiftc nt 
with  the  dictates  of  honour,  which  indeed  his 
ambition  prompted  him  to  forego,  in  his  firft 
endeavours  to  afccnd  the  throne.  His  ne- 
cefluies  afterwards  compelled  him  to  infringe 
the  charter  of  privileges  he  granted  at  his  ac- 
cefiibn  ;  nnd  he  was  niftigated  by  his  jealoufy 
and  refentment  to  commit  the  moft  flagrant 
outrages  againft  gratitude  and  found  policy. 
His  vices,  as  a  king,  Teem  to  havz  been 
the  effect"  or"  troubles'' in  which  he  was  in- 
i/oived'j"  for,  as  'a  man,  he  was  brave,  open, 


and  liberal  ;  and,  during  the  fhort  calm  that 
fucceeded  the  ternpert  of  his  reign,  he  made  a 
progrefs  through  his  kingdom,  publifhed  an 
edi6t  to  reftrain  all  rapine  and  violence,  and 
diibanded  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  had 
preyed  fp  long  on  his  people. 

Smollett. 

§33.     Character  of  H  E  N  R  Y    II. 


Thus  died,  in  the  fSth  year  of  his  age, 
and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greater!; 
prince  of  his  time  for  wifdom,  virtue,  and 
ability,  and  the  moft  powerful  in  extent  of 
dominion,  of  all  thofe  that  had  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  England.  His  character,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  is  alnioft'  without  a, 
biemim  5  and  he  feems  to  have  pcfTdled  every 
accompli  mment,  bot^i  of  body  and  mind, 
which  makes  a  man'  eftimable  or  amiable. 
He  was  of  a  middle  ftature^  ftrong,'and  well 
proportioned  ;  his  countenance  was  lively  and 
engaging  j  his  conversation  affable  and  en- 
tertaining ;  his  elocution  eafy7  perfuafive, 
and  ever  at  command.  He  loved  peace,  but 
poifefled  both  conducl  and  bravery  in  war  j 
was  provident  without  timidity  5  fevere  in  the 
execution  of  juftice  without  rigour  ;  and  tem- 
perate without  aufterity.  He  preferved  health, 
and  kept  himfelf  from  corpulency,  to  which; 
he  was  ibmewhat  inclined,  by  an  abftemious 
diet,  and  by  frequent  exercife,  particularly  by. 
hunting.  When  he  could  enjoy  leifure,  he 
recreated  himfelf  in  learned  converfation,  or 
in  reading  ;  and  he  cultivated  his  natural  ta- 
lents by  Itudy,  above  any  prince  of  his  time. 
liis  affe&ions,  as  well  as  his  enmities,  were 
warm  and  'durable  5  and  his  long  experience 
of  ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men  never  de- 
ftroyed  the  natural  fenfibility  of  his  tempei^ 
which  difpofed  him:  to  friemlft<ip  and  fociety.' 
His  character  has  been  tranfmitttd  to  us 
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by  many  writers  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries j  and  it  refembles  extremely,  in  its 
moft  remarkable  ftrokes,  that  of  his  maternal 


was  temperate  in  his  meals,  even  to  a  degree 
of  abftincnce,  and  feldom  or  ever  fat  down, 
epccept  at  fupper  j  he  was  eloquent,  agreeable, 


grandfather,    Henry   I.    excepting  only  that  !  a'nd  facetious  ;  remarkably  courteous  and  po- 
--'*-  -  -•--  l--'u       Kte;  compafllonate  to  all  in  diitrefs  ;  fo  cha- 


ambition,  wMch  was  a  ruling  paffion  in  both, 
found  not  in  the  firft  Henry  fuch  unexception- 
able means  of  exerting  itfelf,  and  pufhed  that 
prince  into  meafures  which  were  both  crimi- 
nal in  themfelves,  and  were  the  caufe  of  further 
crimes,  from  which  his  grandfon's  conduft  was 
happily  exempted.  Died  1189.  Hume. 

§  34.     Another  Clxirafttr  of  H  E  N  R  Y  II. 

Thus  died  Henry  in  the  fifty-fev^nth  year 
pf  his  age  (Hume  fays  58)  and  thirty-fifth 
of  his  reign,  in  the  cotfrfe  of  which  he 
had,  on  fundry  occaiions,  diiplayed  ail  the 
abilities  of  a  politician,  all  the  fagacity  of 
a  legiflator,  and  all  the  magnanimity  of  a 
hero.  He  lived  revered  above  all  the  princes 
of  his  time  ;  and  his  death  was  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  fubjefts,  whofe  happinefs  feems 
to  have  been  the  chief  aim  cf  ail  his  en- 
deavours. He  not  only  enacted  wholefome 
laws,  but  faw  them  executed  with  great 
pun6Uiality.  He  was  generous,  even  to  ad- 
miration, with  regard  to  thole  who  committed 
offences  againft  his  own  perfon  ;  but  he  ne- 
ver i  »  gave  the  injuries  that  were  offered  !  from  the  jealous  enquiry  of  his  wife,  but  alfo 
to  his  people,  for  atrocious  crimes  were  pu-  ,  in  a  fuppofed  commerce  with  the*f"Vench  pnn- 
nidied  feverely  without  refpect  of  perfon s.  He  i  cefs  Adulais,  who  was  bred  in  Enghnd  as 


ritable,  that  he  conftantly  allotted  one  tenth  of 
his  houfhold  provifions  to  the  poor,  and  in 
time  of  dearth  he  maintained  ten  thouiand  in- 
digent perfons,  from  the  beginning  of  ipring 
till  the  end  of  autumn.  His  talents,  natural- 
ly good,  he  had  cultivated  with  great  afliduity, 
and  delighted  in  the  converfation  of  learned 
men,  to  whom  he  was  a  generous  benefactor. 
His  memory  was  fo  furprifingly  tenacious, 
that  he  never  forgot  a  face  nor  a  circumftance 
that  was  worth  remembering.  Though  fu- 
perior  to  his  contemporaries  in  ftrength,  riches, 
true  courage,  and  military  (kill  5  he  never  en- 
gaged in  war  without  reluctance,  and  was  fo 
averie  to  bloodihecl.  that  he  expreffed  an  un- 
common grief  at  the  lofs  of  every  private  fol- 
dier  :  yet  he  was  not  exempt  from  human  frail - 
'  ties  j  his  paflions,  naturally  violent,  often 
hurried  him  to  excefs  5  he  was  prone  to  anger, 
tranfported  with  the  luft  of  power,  and  par- 
ticularly ace u fed  of  incontinence,  not  only  in 
the  affair  of  Rofamond,  whom  he  is  faid  to 
have  concealed  in  a  labyrinth  at  Woodilock, 


was  of  a  middle;  Mature,  and  the  mott  exact 
proportion  5  his  countenance  v/as  round,  fair, 
and  ruddy  j  his  blue  eyes  were  mild  and  en- 
gaging, except  in  a  tranfport  of  pallion,  when 
they  fparkled  like  lightning,  to  the  terror  of 
the  beholders.  He  was  broad-chefted,  rtrong, 
mufcular,  and  inclined  to  he  corpulent,  though 
jie  prevented  the  bad  effefts  of  this  difpoliticn 
by  hard  exerciie  and  continual  fatigue ;  he 


the  future  wife  of  his  ion  Richard.  This  in- 
famous breach  of  honour  r.nd  hofpitality,  if  he 
was  actually  guilty,  is  the  fouleft  itain  upon 
his  charadtr ;  though  the  fact  is  doubtful, 
and  we  hope  the  charge  untrue.  Smollett. 

§  3  5.     Character  of  R  I  c  H  A  R  D   I. 
The  moft  mining  part  of  this  prince's  cha- 
racUr  was  his  military  talents  j  no  man  ever 
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iri  that  romantic  age  carried  courage  and  in- 
trepidity to  a  greater  height  $  and  this  qua- 
lity gained  him  the  appellation  of  the  lion- 
hearted,  casur  de  lion.  He  paflionately  loved 
glory  j/and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was 
Jiot  inferior  to  his  valour,  he  feems  to  have 
jpofie/Ted  every  talent  necerlary  for  acquiring 
it :  his  refentments  alib  were  high,  his  pride 
Unconquerable,  and  his  fubje6ls,  as  well  as 
his  neighbours,  had  therefore  reafon  to  ap- 
Jifehend,  from  the  continuance  of  his  reign,  a 
perpetual  fcene  of  blood  and  violence.  Of  an 
impetuous  and  vehement  fpirit,  he  was  dif- 
tinguillied  by  all  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
dualities  which  are  incident  to  that  character. 
He  was  open,  frank,  generous,  fincere,  and 
bjave  j  he  was  revengeful,  domineering,  am- 
bitious, haughty,  and  cruel,  and  was  thus 
better  calculated  to  dazzle  men  by  the  fplen- 
clour  of  his  enterprises,  than  either  to  promote 
their  happinefs,  'or  his  own  grandeur  by  a 
found  and  well-regulated  policy.  As  mili- 
tary talents  make  great  impreilion  on  the 
people,  he  feems  to  have  bten  much  beloved 
fey  his  Englifh  fub  lefts  ;  and  he  is  remarked 
to  have  been  the  firft  prince  of  the  Norman 
line  who  bore  a  fincere  affection  and  regard 
for  them.  He  palled*  however,  only  four 
months  of  his  reign  in  that  kingdom  t  the 
Cfufade  employed  h:m  near  three  years  :  he 
was  detained  about  four  months  in  captivity  ; 
the  reft  of  his  reigft  was  fpent  either  in  war, 
fof  preparations  for  war  againft  France  i  and 
he  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  faille  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  Baft,  that  he  ftemed  deter- 
rttined,  notwithstanding  all  his  pall  misfor- 
tlinesj  to  have  further  exhauiled  his  kingdom, 
and  to  have  txpofed  himfelf  to  new  hazards, 
by  Conducting  another  expedition  againft  the 
Infidels.  D.c-(i  Apiil  6,  1199,  aged  42. 
fteigrifd  ten  years* 


§  36.     Another  Clartzfier  c/'  R I  C  H  A  R  D  I. 

This  renowned  prince  was  tall,  ftrong, 
ftraighf,  and  well-proportioned.  His  arms 
were  remarkably  long,  his  eyis  i-lue,  and  full 
of  vivacity  $  his  hair  was  of  a  yellowilh  colour  j 
his  countenance  fair  and  comely,  and  his  air 
majeftic.  He  was  endowed  with  good  natural 
unclerftandingj  his  penetration  was  uncom- 
mon ;  he  po;TdTcd  a  fund  of  manly  eloquence  j 
his  converfation  was  fpirited,  and  he  was  ad- 
mired for  his  talents  of  repartee  ;  as  for  his 
courage  and  ability  in  war,  both  Europe  and 
Ana  refound  with  his  praife*  The  Saracens 
Itillcd  their  children  with  the  terror  of  his 
name;  and  Saladine,  who  was  an  accomplish- 
ed  prince,  admired  his  valour  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  enthufiafm,  that  immediately  after  Richard 
had  defeated  him  on  the  plains  of  Joppa,  he 
lent  him  a  couple  of  fine  Arabian  hoifes,  in 
token  of  his  cfteem;  a  polite  compliment, 
which  Richard  returned  with  magnificent 
prcfents.  Thefe  are  the  finning  parts  of  his 
character,  which,  however,  cannot  dazzle  the 
judicious  obferver  fo  much,  but  that  he  may 
perceive  a  number  of  blemifh.es,  which  no  hi.f. 
torian  has  been  able  to  efface  from  the  memo- 
ry of  this  celebrated  monarch.  His  ingrati- 
tude and  want  of  filial  affection  are  uroiardon- 
able.  He  was  proud,  haughty,  ambitious, 
choleric,  cruel,  vindictive,  and  debauched  j 
nothing  could  equal  his  rapacioufnefs  but  his 
profufion,  and,  indeed,  the  one  was  the  effect 
of  the  other  $  he  was  a  tyrant  to  his  wife,  as 
well  as  to  his  people,  who  groaned  under  his 
taxations  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  even  the  glory 
of  his  victories  did  not  exempt  him  from  their 
execrations  j  in  a  word,  he  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  z.  lion,  a  fpecies  of  animals  which 
he  refembled  not  only  in  courage,  but  likewife 
iu  ferocity*  Smollttt. 
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§  37.     Character  of  J  o  H  N. 

The  chara&er  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but 
a  complication  of  vices,  equally  mean  and 
odious,  ruinous  to  himfelf,  and  deftru&ive  to 
his  people:  cowardice,  inactivity,  folly,  levity, 
licentioufnefs,  ingratitude,  treachery,  tyranny? 
snd  cpjtlty  ;  all  thefe  qualities  too  evidently 
appear  in  the  fevtral  incidents  of  his  life,  to 
give  us  room  to  fufpect,  that  the  difagreeable 
picture  has  been  anywife  overcharged  by  the 
prejudice  of  the  ancient  hiftorians.  It  is  hard 
to  fay,  whether  his  conduct  to  his  father,  his 
brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  fubjecls,  was  moil 
culpable  ;  or  whether  his  crimes  in  thefe  re- 
fpefts  were  not  even  exceeded  by  the  bafenefs 
which  appeared  in  his  tranfaftions  with  the 
king  of  France,  the  pope,  and  the  barons. 
His  dominions,  when  they  devolved  to  him 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  more  exten- 
five  than  have  ever  fin  re  his  time  been  ruled 
by  any  Englifh  monarch.  But  he  firit  loft,  by 
his  mifconducl,  the  flouriftiing  provinces  in 
France  :  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family. 
He  iubjecled  his  kingdom  to  a  foameful  vaf- 
ialage,  under  the  lee  of  Rome  ;  he  faw  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown  diminifhed  by  law, 
and  ftill  more  reduced  by  faction ;  and  he 
died  at  laft  when  in  danger  of  being  totally 
expelled  by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  either 
ending  his  life  milerably  in  a  prifon,  or  feek- 
ing  fhelter  as  a  fugitive  from  the  purfuit  of 
his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  againft  this  prince  were  fo 
violent,  that  he  was  believed  to  have  fent  an 
embafTy  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to 
have  offered  to  change  his  religion  and  become 
Mahometan,  in  order  to  purchafc  the  protec- 
tion of  that  monarch  j  but,  though  that  itory 
is  told  us  on  plauiible  authority,  it  is  in  itfelf 
x 


utterly  improbable,  except  that  there  is  nov 
thing  fo  incredible  as  may  not  become  likely 
from  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  John. 
Died  1216.  Hume, 

§  38.     Another  Character  of  Jo  H  N. 

John  was  in  his  perfon  taller  than  the 
middle  fize,  of  a  good  ftiape  and  agreeable 
countenance  5  with  refpect  to  his  difpoiition, 
it  i^  ftiongly  delineated  in  the  tranfaftions  of 
his  reign.  If  his  understanding  was  con- 
temptible, his  heart  was  the  object  of  detef- 
tntion  ;  we  find  him  flothful,  mallow,  proud, 
imperious,  cowardly,  libidinous,  and  incon- 
ftant,  abject  in  adverfity,  and  overbearing  in 
fuccefs  ;  contemned  and  hated  by  his  fubjefts, 
over  whom  he  tyrannized  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power ;  abhorred  by  the  clergy,  whom  he  op- 
preffed  wi*-h  exactions  \  and  defpifed  by  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  of  Europe  :  though 
he  might  have  paffed  through  life  without  mr 
curring  iuch  a  load  of  odium  and  contempt, 
had  not  his  reign  been  perplexed  by  the  tur- 
bulence of  his  barons,  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the 
pope,  and  the  ambition  of  fuch  a  monarch  as 
Philip  Auguftus  j  his  character  could  never 
have  afforded  one  quality  that  would  have  exr 
empted  him  from  the  difguft  and  fcorn  of  hi* 
people  :  nevertheiefs,  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
his  reign  is  not  altogether  barren  of  laudable 
tranfactions.  He  regulated  the  form  of  the 
government  in  the  city  of  London,  and  feve- 
ral  other  places  in  the  kingdom.  He  \va§ 
the  firil  who  coined  fterling  mqney. 

,  '  Smollett. 

§  39.     Cbaratler  of  H  E  N  R  Y  III. 

The moft  obvious  circumftance  of  Hanrythe 
Third's  chai  after,  is  his  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, which  rendered  him  as  much  a  prifoper 
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in  the  hands  of  his  own  minifters  and  favour- 
ites, and  as  little  at  his  own  difpofal,  as  when 
detained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. From  this  iburce,  rather  than  from 
infincerity  and  treachery,  arofe  1m  negligence 
in  obferving  his  promifes j  and  he  was  too 
eafily  induced,  for  the  fake  of  prefent  con- 
venience, to  facrifice  the  latting  advantages 
arifing  from  the  trull  and  confidence  of  his 
people.  Hence  were  derived  his  profufion  to 
favourites,  his  attachment  to  Grangers,  the 
variablenefs  of  his  conduct,  his  hafty  refent- 
ments,  and  his  Hidden  forgivenefs  and  return 
of  affection.  Inftead  of  reducing  the  danger- 
ous power  of  his  nobles,  by  obliging  them  to 
obferve  the  laws  towards  their  inferiors,  and 
letting  them  the  falutary  example  in  his  own 
government,  he  was  feduced  to  imitate  their 
conduct,  and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will,  or 
rather  that  of  his  minifters,  the  rule  of  his 
actions. 

Inftead  of  accommodating  himfelf  by  a 
ftricl  frugality,  to  the  embarralTed  fituation 
in  which  his  revenue  had  been  left,  by  the 
military  expedition  of  his  uncle,  the  difltpa- 
tions  of  his  father,  and  the  ufurpations  of  the 
barons  ;  he  was  tempted  to  levy  money  by 
irregular  exactions,  which,  without  enriching 
himfelf,  impoverished,  or  at  leaft  difg-'.iiled, 
his  people.  Of  all  men,  nature  feeined  leali 
to  have  fitted  him  for  being  a  tyrant  5  yet  are 
there  in  (lances  of  oppreiTion  in  his  reign, 
which,  though  derived  from  the  precedents 
left  him  by  his  pvedeceifors,  hid  been  carefully 
guardedagainft  by  the  great  charter}  and  are  in- 
confr.tent  with  all  rules  of  good  government: 
-i  the  whole,  we  mny  fay,  that  greater  abi- 
lities^ with  his  good  difpofitions,  would  have 
'  'urn  from  fill  ing  into  his  faults  ; 

th-ivorfe   ctii'poHtions,  would -have  en- 
abled   hi 'ii   to    maintain    and   defend    them. 


Died  November  1 6,  1272,  aged  64.     Reign, 
ed  56  years.  Hiune. 

§  40 .     Another  Char  after  of  HENRY  III. 

Henry  was  of  a  middle  fize  and  robuft 
make,  and  his  countenance  had  a  peculiar  calt 
from  his  left  eye-lid,  which  hung  down  fo 
far  as  to  cover  part  of  his  eye.  'I "he  particu- 
lars of  his  character  may  be  gathered  from  the 
detail  of  his  conduct.  He  was  certainly  a 
prince  of  very  mean  talents  j  irrefolute,  incon- 
ftant,  and  capricious  j  proud,  iniolent,  and 
arbitrary;  arrogant  in  prosperity  j  and  abjecl 
in  adverfity;  profufe,  rapacious,  and  chole- 
ric, though  deftitute  of  liberality,  ceconomy, 
and  courage  j  yet  his  continence  was  praife- 
worthy,  as  well  as  his  aver  lion  to  cruelty  j 
for  he  contented  himfelf  with  punifhing  the 
rebels  in  their  effects,  when  he  might  have 
glutted  his  revenge  with  their  blood.  He  was 
prodigal  even  to  excefs,  and  therefore  always 
in  neceffity.  Notwithitanding  the  great  fums 
he  levied  from  his  fubje&s,  and  though  h.s 
occafjons  were  never  ib  preffing,  he  could  not 
help  Iquandering  away  his  money  upon 
wcrthtefs  favourites,  without  confiderhig  the 
difficulty  he  always  found  in  obtaining  fupplies 
from  parliament.  Smollett. 

§41.  Char  after  ofED\v  A  R  D  I. 
The  enterprizes  finifl?-ed  by  this  prince, 
and  the  projects  which  he  formed,  and 
brought  very  ::oar  to  a  conciufion,  were 
more  prudent  and  more  regularly  conducted, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  iblid  interetts  ot 
this  kingdom,  thaa  thole  which  were  under- 
taken in  any  reign  either'of  his  anceitors  or 
fucceiTors.  He  reltored  authority  lo  the  go- 
vernment, diibrdered  by  the  weaknefs  of  his 
father ;  he  maintained  the  laws  againft  ?ll 
the  efforts  ©f  his  turbulent  barons  ;  he  fully 
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annexed  to  the  crown  the  principality  of 
Wales,  he  took,  the  wifeft  and  molt  effectual 
rneafures  for  reducing  Scotland  to  a  like  con- 
dition; and  though  the  equity  of  this  latter 
enterprize  may  reafonably  be  queltioned,  the 
circumftances  of  the  two  kingdoms  promifed 
fuch  fuccefs,  and  the  advantage  was  fo  vitible, 
of  uniting  the  whole  ifland  under  one  head, 
that  thole  who  give  great  indulgence  to  rea- 
fons  of  (tate  in  the  measures  of  princes,  will 
not  be  apt  to  regard  this  part  of  his  condudl 
with  much  feverity. 

But  Edward,  however  exceptionable  his 
character  may  appear  on  the  head  of  jultice, 
is  the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king. 
He  poifelfed  induftry,  penetration,  courage, 
vigour,  and  enterprize.  He  was  frugal  in 
all  expences  that  were  not  necefTary;  he  knew 
how  to  open  the  public  treafures  on  proper 
occafions;  he  punifhed  criminals  with  (eve- 
rity ;  he  was  gracious  and  affable  to  his  fer- 
vants  and  courtiers  ;  and  being  of  a  majeftic 
figure,  expert  at  all  bodily  exercife,  and  in 
the  main  well  proportioned  in  his  limbs,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  length  of  his  legs,  he 
was  as  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  populace 
by  his  exterior  appearance,  as  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  men  offenfe  by  his  more  folid 
virtues.  Died  July  7,  1307,  aged  69. 
Reigned  35  years,  Hume. 

§  4-z .     Another  Char after  0/  E  D  w  A  R  D  I . 

He  was  a  prince  of  a  very  dignified  ap- 
pearance, tall  in  ftature;  regular  and  come- 
ly in  his  features  ;  with  keen  piercing  eyes, 
and  of  an  afpe£t  that  commanded  reverence 
and  efteem.  His  conftitution  was  rob u ft  ;  his 
ftrength  and  dexterity  perhaps  unequalled  in 
his  kingdom:  and  his  fhape  was  unblemished 
in  all  other  refpe&s,  but  that  of  his  legs, 
which  are  faid  to  have  been  too  long  in  pro- 


portion to  his  body ;  whence  he  derived  the 
epithet  of  Long  Shanks.  In  the  qualities  of 
his  head,  he  equalled  the  greateft  monarchs 
who  have  fat  on  the  Englifli  throne.  He  was 
cool,  penetrating,  lagacious,  and  circumfpeft. 
The  remoteft  corners  of  the  earth  founded 
with  the  fame  of  his  courage ;  and  all  over 
Europe  he  was  confidered  as  the  flower  of 
chivalry.  Nor  was  he  lefs  consummate  in  his 
legiflative  capacity,  than  eminent  for  his 
prowefs.  He  may  be  ftyled  the  Englifh  Juf- 
tiniar. :  for,  belides  the  excellent  itatutes  that 
were  enabled  in  his  reign,  he  new-modelled 
the  adminiih-ation  of  juttice,  fo  as  to  render  it 
more  fure  and  fummary;  he  fixed  proper 
bounds  to  the  courts  of  jurifdiclion  j  fettled  a 
new  and  eafy  method  of  collecting  the  revenue, 
and  eltablimed  wife  and  effectual  methods  of 
prei'erving  peace  and  order  among  his  fubjefts', 
Yet,  with  all  theie  good  qualities,  he  cherifh- 
ed  a  dangerous  ambition,  to  which  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  facrifice  the  good  of  his  country^ 
witnefs  his  ruinous  war  with  Scotland,  which 
drained  the  kingdom  of  men  and  money,  and 
gave  rife  to  that  rancorous  enmity  which  proved 
fo  prejudicial  to  both  nations.  Though  he  is 
celebrated  for  his  chaftity  and  regular  deport- 
ment, there  is  not,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
reign,  one  inftanceof  his  liberality  and  muni- 
ficence. He  had  great  abilities,  but  no  ge- 
nius; and  was  an  accomplished  warrior, 
without  the  leaft  fpark  of  hero i fin. 

Smollett. 

§  43.     Character  of  EDWARD  II. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a  man  more  inno- 
cent or  inorFenfive  than  thisunhappyking  ;  nor 
a  prince  lefs   fitted   for  governing  that   fierce 
|  and  turbulent  people  fubjected  to    his  autho- 
j  rity.     He  was  obliged  to   devolve  on  others 
i  the  weight  of  government,  which  he  had  neither 
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ability  nor  inclination  to  beaf  ;  the  fame  in- 
dolence and  want  of  penetration  led  him  to 
Jnake  choice  of  mini  tiers  and  favourites,  which 
vvere  not   always  beft   Qualified  for  the  truit 
committed  to  them.     The  feditious  grancjees, 
pleaied  with   his  weaknefs,  and  complaining 
of  it,  under  pretence  of  attaching  his  minii-  j 
ters,  infulted  his  peribn,  and  invaded  his  an-  I 
thorit^j  and  the  impatient  populace,  ignorant  | 
of  the   fource  of  their  grievances,  tL 
the  blame  upon  the  king,  and  incrtaiid  the  j 
fublic  (iifofders  by  their  faction  and  mlblence.  j 
It  was  in  vain  to  look  for  protection  from  the  j 
laws,  whofe   voice,    always  feeble   in  thofe 
times,  was   not  heard    in  the  din  of  arms:  | 
What  could  not  defend  the  king,  was  lefs  able 
to  give  fhelter  to  any  one  of  hia  people;  the 
whole  machine   of  government  was   torn  in 
/pieces,  with   fury  and   violence}    and  men, 
inftead  of  complaining  againft  the  manners  of 
the  age,  and  the   form  of  their  conflitution, 
which  required  the  moft  Heady  and  the  molt 
ikilful  hand  to  conduct    them,   imputed  all 
errors  to  his  perfon  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  intruded  with  the  reins  of  empire*     Mur-  1 
dered  2,1  September,  1327.  Hume. 

4  44.     Another  Character  of  EDWARD  II.  | 

Thus    periilied  Edward  II.    after   having  ; 
Stoned  by  his  Bufferings  for  all  the  errors  of  I 
his  conduft.     He  is  faid  to   have  reiembled  ' 
!iis  father  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  per-  i 
fon,  as  well  as  in  his  countenance:  but  in 
other  refpefts  he  feems  only  to  have  inherited 
the  defects  of  his  character;  for   he"  was  cruel 
find  illiberal,  without  his  valour  or  capacity. 
lie  had  levity,  indolence,    and    irreiolution, 
in  common  with  other  weak  princes  ;  but  the 
diflinguiftiing  foible  of  his  character  was  that 
unaccountable  paffion  for  the  reigning  favour- 
Ues>  to  W,hich  he  facrificed  every  other   con- 


fulcration  of  policy  and    convenience,  and  at 
lalt  ftll  a  miserable  viftim.  Smollett. 

i  45.     Character  of  EfiVVARB  III. 

The  Englifh  are  apt  to  confider  with  pecu- 
liar fondneis  the  hi  (lory  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  to  efhein  his  reign,  as  it  was  one  of  tht 
longed,  the  moil  glorious  allb,  which  occurs 
in  the  annals  of  the  nation.  The  afcendant 
which  they  began  to  have  over  France,  their 
rival  and  national  enemy,  makes  them  call 
their  eyes  on  this  period  with  great  compla- 
cency, and  fanclifies  every  meafure  which 
Edward  embraced  for  that  end.  But  the  do- 
meltic  government  is  really  more  admirable 
than  his  foreign  victories  j  and  England  en- 
joyed, by  his  prudence  and  vigour  of  admini- 
ftration,  a  longer  interval  of  domeftic  peace 
and  tranquillity,  than  fhe  had  been  bleft  with 
in  any  former  period,  or  than  fhe  experienced 
for  many  years  after.  He  gained  the  affections 
of  the  great,  and  curbed  their  iicentioufneis  : 
he  made  them  fgel  his  power,  without  their 
,  or  even  being  inclined  to  murmur  at 
it  j  his  affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  his 
munificence  and  generofity,  made  them  fub- 
iijit  with  pkafure  to  his  dominion  ;  his  valour 
and  conduit  made  them  I'uccefsful  in.  moil  of 
their  enterprises ;  and  their  unquiet  fpirits, 
directed  againil  a  public  enemy,  had  no 
leiiure  to  breed  difturbar.ces,  to  which  they 
were  naturally  fo  much  inclined,  and  which 
the  form  of  the  government  feemed  fo  much 
to  authorize.  This  was  the  chief  benefit 
which  reiulted  from  Edward's  victories  and 
conqud'ts.  His  foreign  wars  were,  in  other 
refpecls,  neither  founded  in  juftice,  nor  di- 
re6ied  to  any  very  falutary  purpoie.  His  at- 
tempt againit  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  minor, 
and  a  brother-in-law,  and  the  revival  of  his 
grandfather's  claim  of  iuperiority  over  that 
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kingdom,  were  both  unrcafonahle  and  un- 
generous: and  lie  allowed  himfelf  to  be  too 
foon  (educed  by  the  glaring  profpecls  of 
French  conqutft,  from  the  acquisition  of  a 
point  which  was  practicable,  and  which  might 
really,  if  attained,  have  been  of  lading1  utility 
to  his  country  and  to  his  fucceflbrs.  But  the 
glory  of  a  conqueror  is  fo  dazzling  to  the  vul- 
gar, and  the  animofity  of  nations  fo  extreme, 
that  the  fruitlefs  defolation  of  ib  fin:  a  part  of 
Europe  as  France  is  totally  difregarded  by  us, 
and  never  conlidered  as  a  blemim  in  the  cha- 
racter or  conduct  of  this  prince  :  and  indeed, 
from  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  human  nature, 
it  will  commonly  happen  that  a  fovereign  of 
great  genius,  ftich  as  Edward,  who  uiually 
finds  every  thing  eafy  in  the  domeftic  govern- 
ment, will  turn  himfclf  towards  military  en- 
terprizes,  where  alone  he  meets  opposition, 
and  where  he  has  full  exevcife  for  his  induftry 
and  capacity.  Died  21  ft  of  June,  aged  65, 
in  the  51  it  year  of  his  reign.  Plume. 

§46.     Another  Character  o/ EDWARD  III. 

Edward's  conftitution  had  been  impaired  by 
the  fatigues  of  his  youth:  fo  that  he  began 
to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  befoie  they 
approach  the  common  courfe  of  nature  :  and 
now  he  was  feized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
attended  with  eruptions,  that  foon  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life.  When  his  di (temper  became 
fo  violent,  that  no  hope  of  his  recovery  re- 
mained, all  his  attendants  forfook  him  as 
a  bankrupt  no  longer  able  to  requite  their  fer- 
vices.  The  ungrateful  ALICE,  waiting  un- 
til fhe  perceived  him  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
was  fo  inhuman  as  to  ftrip  hirri  of  his  rings 
and  jewels,  and  leave  him  without  one  domef- 
tic to  clofe  his  eves,  and  do  the  lad  olHces  to 
his  breathlefs  corie.  In  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, bereft  of  comfort  and  afliiiance,  the 


mighty  EcKvard  lay  expiring;  when  a  prieft, 
not  quite  fo  favage  as  the  reft  of  his  domeftics, 
j  approached  his  bed;  and,  finding  him  ftill 
I  breathing,'  began  to  adrninifter  Ibme  com- 
fort to  his  foul.  Edward  had  not  yet  loft 
all  perception,  when  he  found  himfelf  thus 
abandoned  and  forlorn,  in  the  laft  moments 
of  his  life.  He  was  jutt  able  to  exprefs  a  deep 
fenfe  offorrowand  contrition  for  the  errors  of 
his  conduct,  and  died  pronouncing  the  name 
of  JESUS. 

Such  was  the  piteous  and  obfcure  end   of 
Edward  the  Third,  undoubtedly  one   of  the 

freateft  princes  that  ever  fwayed  the  fceptre  of 
ngland  ;  whether  we  refpect  him  as  a  war- 
rior, a  lawgiver,  a  monarch,  or  a  man.  He 
poflefled  ail  the  romantic  fpirit  of  Alexander; 
the  penetration,  the  fortitude,  the  polifhed 
manners  of  Julius  ;  the  liberality,  the  muni- 
ficence, the  wifdom  of  Auguftus  Crefar.  He 
was  tall,  majeftic,  finely  fhaped,  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye,  and  aquiline  vifage.  He  excelled  all 
his  contemporaries  in  feats  of  arms,  and  per- 
fonal  addrefs.  He  was  courteous,  affable, 
and  eloquent;  of  a  free  deportment,  and 
agreeable  ccnverfation ;  and  had  the  art  <jf 
commanding  the  affection  of  his  fubjects, 
without  feeming  to  folicit  popularity.  The 
love  of  glory  was  certainly  the  predominant 
pafiion  of  Edward,  -to  the  gratification  of 
which  he  did  not  fcruple  to  facrifice  the  feel,, 
ings  of  humanity,  the  lives  of  his  fubjects, 
and  the-interefts  of  his  country.  And  no- 
thing could  have  induced  or  enabled  his  people 
to  bear  the  load  of  taxes  with  which  they  were 
encumbered  in  his  reign,  but  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  perfon,  the  fame  of  his  victo- 
ries, and  the  excellent  laws  and  regulations 
which  the  parliament  enacted  with  his  advice 
and  concurrence.  Smollett. 

§47- 
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£47.     CkaraSerof  RICHARD  II. 
All    the  writers   who   have  transmitted  to 

ns  the  hiftory  of  Richard,  compofed  their  | 
works  during  the  reign  of  the  Lancaftrian  | 
princes  j  and  candour  requires  that  we  fhould  I 
not  give  entire  credit  to  the  reproaches  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  his  memory.  But  I 
after  making  all  proper  abatements,  he  ftill  \ 
appears  ta  have  been  a  weak  prince,  and  | 
unfit  for  government;  lefs  for  want  of  natural  i 
parts  and  capacity,  than  of  iblid  judgment 
ami  good  education.  He  was  violent  in  his 
temper,  profufe  in  his  expences,  fond  of  idle 
ftow  and  magnificence,  devoted  to  favourites, 
and  addiclcd  to  pleafure  j  paffions,  all  of 
them,  the  moft  inconfiitent  with  a  prudent 
ceconomy,  and  confequentiy  dangerous  in  a 
limited  and  mixed  government.  Had  he  pof- 
feffed  the  talents  of  gaining,  and,  ftill  more, 
of  overnwing  his  great  barons,  he  might  have 
cfcaped  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and 
been  allowed  to  carry  much  further  his  op- 
preffions  over  his  people,  if  he  really  was 
guilty  of  any,  without  their  daring  to  rebel, 
or  even  murmur,  againft  him.  But  when 
the  grandees  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of 
prudence  and  rigour,  to  refitt  his  authority, 
and  execute  the  moft  violent  enterprizes  upon 
him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  feek  for  an  op- 
portunity of  retaliation  ;  juftice  was  neglecl- 
cd;  the  lives  of  the  chief  nobility  facrificed  j 
and  all  thefe  evils  feem  to  have  proceeded 
more  from  a  fettled  deiign  of  eftablifhing  arbi- 
trary power,  than  from  the  infolence  of  vic- 
tor)', and  the  necefiities  of  the  king's  folia- 
tion. The  manners  „  indeed,  of  the  age, 
•were  the  chief  fources  of  fuch  violence  j  laws, 
which  were  feebly  executed  in  peaceable  times, 
loft  all  their  authority  in  public  convulsions. 
Both  parties  were  alike  guilty ;  or,  if  any  dif- 


ference may  be  remarked  between  them,  we 
fhall  find  the  authority  of  the  crown,  being 
more  legal,  was  commonly  carried,  when  it 
prevailed,  to  lefs  defperate  extremities  than 
thofe  of  ariftocracy  *.  Hume. 

§.  48.     Another  Cbaratter  of  RICHARD  II. 
Such  was  the  laft  conchifion  of  Richard  II. 

a  weak,  vain,  frivolous,  inconftant  prince  j 
without  weight  to  balance  the  fcales  of  go- 
vernment, without  difcerr.meat  to  chooie  a 
good  mimitry;  without  virtue  to  oppftie  the 
meafures,  or  advice,  of  evil  counfdlors,  even 
where  they  happened  to  clam  with  his  own 
principles  and  opinion.  He  was  a  dupe  to 
flattery,  a  (lave  to  oftentation,  and  not  more 
apt  to  give  up  his  reafon  to  the  foggeftion  qf 

I  fycophants,    and   vicious  minifters,    than  to 

1  iacrifice  thofe  minifters  to  his  fafety.  He  was 
idle,  profufe,  and  profligate  ;  and,  though 
brave  by  ftarts,  naturally  pufillanimous,  and 
irrefolute.  His  pride  and  refentment  prompt- 
ed him  to  cruelty  and  breach  of  faith ;  while 
his  necefiities  obliged  him  to  fleece  his  people, 
and  degrade  the  dignity  of  his  character  and 

i  fituation.  Though  we  find  none  of  his  chari- 
ties on  record,  all  his  hiftorians  agree,  that 
he  excelled  all  his  predeceflbrs  in  ftate  hofpi- 
taljty,  and  fed  a  thoufand  every  day  from  his 
kitchen.  Smollett* 

§  49.     Another  Character  of  RICHARD  II. 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux  (fo  called  from  the 
j  place  of  his  birth)  was  remarkably  beautiful, 
and   handfome  in   his  perfonj   and  doth  not 
feem  to  be  naturally  defective,    either  in  cou- 
rage or  underftanding.     For  on  fome  occa- 

*  He  was  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon,  or  mur- 
dered, after  having  been  dethroned,  A.  D.  1399, 
in  the  year  of  his  age  34:  ef  his  reign  23. 
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(ions,  particularly  in  the  dangerous  infurrec- 
tions  of  the  crown,  he  acled  with  a  degree  of 
fpirit  and  prudence  fuperior  to  his  years.  But 
his  education  was  miferabiy  neglected ;  or, 
rather,  he  was  intentionally  corrupted  and 
debauched  by  three  ambitious  uncles,  who, 
being  deiirous  of  retaining  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  encouraged  him  to  1'pend  his 
time  in  the  company  of  diflblute  young  peo- 
ple of  both  i'exes,  in  a  continual  courfe  of 
feaitins;  and  diflipation.  By  this  means,  he 
contracted  a  tafte  for  pomp  and  pleafure, 
and  a  difiike  to  bufinefs.  The  greateft  foible 
in  the  character  of  this  unhappy  prince  was 
an  exceflive  fondnefs  for,  and  unbounded 
liberality  to  his  favourites,  which  enraged 
his  uncles,  particularly  the  duke  of  Gioucef- 
ter,  and  difguited  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  did 
not  partake  of  his  bounty.  He  was  an  affec- 
tionate hufband,  a  generous  mafter,  and  a 
faithful  friend  ;  and  if  he  had  received  a  pro- 
per education,  might  have  proved  a  great  and 
good  king.  Henry. 

§50.  CbaraScr  of  HENRY  IV. 
The  great  popularity  which  Henry  enjoyed 
before  he  attained  the  crown,  and  which 
had  fo  much  aided  him  in  the  acquifition 
of  it,  was  entirely  loft,  many  years  before 
the  end  of  his  reign,  and  he  governed  the 
people  more  by  terror  than  affection,  more 
by  his  own  policy  than  their  fenfe  of  duty  and 
allegiance.  When  men  came  to  reflect  in 
cold  blood  on  the  crimes  which  led  him  to 
the  throne;  and  the  rebellion  againft  his 
prince  j  the  depofition  of  a  lawful  king, 
guilty  fomelimes  of  oppreflion,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  imprudences  ;  the  exclusion  of  the 
true  heir$  the  murder  of  his  fovereign  ^nd 
near  relation  ,  thefe  were  fuch  enormities,  as 
drew  on  hup  th*  hatred  of  -bis  fubjefts,  fanc- 


tified  all  the  rebellions  againft  him,  and  made 
the  executions,  though  not  remarkably  fevere, 
which  he  found  necelTary  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority,  appear  cruel  as  well  as  ini- 
quitous to  his  people.     Yet,  without  pretend- 
'  ing  to  apologize  for  thefe  crimes,  which  mult 
ever  be  hekfin  detettation,  it  maybe  remark- 
ed, that   he   was    infenfibly    led     into     this 
blameable  conduft,  by  a  train  of  incidents, 
which  fe\v  men  po fiefs  virtue  enough  to  with- 
ftand.     The  injuftice  with  which   his  prede- 
cefTor  had  treated   him,   in   firft  condemning 
him  to  banifliment,  and  then  defpoiliag  him 
!  of  his  patrimony,  made  him  naturally  think 
of  revenge,  and  of  recovering  his  loft  rights  5 
the  headllrong  zeal  of  the  people  hurried  him, 
into  the  throne,  the  care  of  his  own  fecurity, 
as  well  as  his  ambition,  made  him  an  ufurper  j 
and  the  Heps  have  always  been  fo  few  between 
the  priibns  of  princes   and  their  graves,  that 
we    need    not   wonder    that   Richard's  fata 
j  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.     AH 
j  thefe  confiderations  made  the  king's  fituation, 
|  if  he  retained  any  fenfe  of  virtue,  very  mucla 
I  to  be  lamented ;  and   the  inquietudes,  with 
which  he  poffeffed  his  envied  greatnefs,  and 
the  remorfes    by  which,  it   is  faid,  he  was 
continually  haunted,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  our    pity,     even   when   feated  upon    the 
throne.     But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  his  pru- 
dence, vigilance,  and  forefight  in  maintaining 
his  power,  were  admirable  j  his  command  of 
temper  remarkable;  his  courage,  both  mili- 
i  tary  and  political,  without  blemifh:  and   he 
pofTefTed  many  qualities,  which  fitted  him  for 
his  high  ftation,  and  which  rendered  his  ufur- 
pation  of  it,  though  pernicious  in  after-times, 
rather  falutary  during  his  own  reign,  to  the 
Englilh  nation.  Hume. 

Died  1413.     4#eci43' 
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§  51.     Another  Character  of  HENRY  IV. 

tlenfy  IV.  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  well 
proportioned,  and  perfect  in  all  the  exercifes 
of  arms  and  chivalry  j  his  countenance  was 
ievere,  rather  than  ierene,  and  his  difpofition 
lour,  fullen,  and  rderved :  he  pcfl'frTed  a 
great  (hare  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  penetra- 
tion ;  was  naturally  imperious,  though  he 
bridled  his  temper  with  a  great  deal  of  cau- 
tion; fuperftitious  though  without  the  leaft 
tincture  of  virtue  and  true  religion  5  and 
meanly  parfim onions,  though  juftly  cenfured 
for  want  of  ceconomy,  and  ill-judged  profu- 
fion.  He  was  tame  from  caution,  humble 
from  fear,  cruel  from  policy,  and  rapacious 
from  indigence.  He  rofe  to  the  throne  by 
perfidy  and  treafon ;  and  eftablifhed  his  au- 
thority in  the  bleed  of  his  fubjecls,  and  died  a 
penitent  for  his  iins,  becaufe  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  tranfgrelTions. 

Smollett. 

§  52.     Character  of  HENRY  V. 

This  prince  poflefled  many  eminent  virtues  j 
and,  if  we  give  indulgence  to  ambition  in  a 
monarch,  or  rank  it,  as  the  Vulgar  do,  among 
his  virtues,  they  were  unftained  by  any  con- 
fiderable  blemiili  ;  his  abilities  appeared 
equally  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field  :  the 
boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes  was  no  lefs  remark- 
able than  his  perfonal  valour  in  conducting 
them*.  He  had  the  talent  of  attaching  his 
friends  by  affability,  and  gaining  his  enemies 
by  addrels  and  clemency. 

The  Englifh,  dazzled  by  the  luftre  of  his 
character,  iHll  more  by  that  of  his  viclories, 
were  reconciled  to  the  defers  of  his  title.  The 
French  alfnoft  forgot  he  was  an  enemy ;  a,nd 
his  care  of  maintaining  juftice  in  his  civil  ad- 
tninillration,  and  prefer ving  difcipline  in  his 


armies,  made  fome  amends  to  both  nations 
for  the  calamities  infeparable  from  thofe  Wai's 
in  which  his  fhort  reign  was  almoft  occupied. 
That  he  could  forgive  the  Earl  of  Marche, 
who  bad  a  better  right  to  the  throne  than 
himfflf,  is  a  fure  proof  of  his  magnanimity; 
and  that  the  earl  relied  fo  on  his  friendship,  is 
no  lefs  a  proof  of  his  eftablifhed  character  for 
candour  and  fmcerity. 

There  remain,  in  hiftory,  few  inftances  of 
fuch  mutual  truft;  and  Mill  fewer,  where 
neither  found  reafon  to  repent  it. 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince,  as 
well  as  his  deportment,  was  engaging.  His 
ftature  was  fomewhat  above  the  middle  fize; 
his  countenance  beautiful,  his  limbs  genteel 
and  Header,  but  full  of  vigour;  and  he  ex- 
celled in  all  warlike  and  manly  exercifes. 

Hume. 

Died  3ift  Auguft,  1422  :  in  the  year  of  his 
age  34;  of  his  reign,  the  joth. 

§    53.  Another  Char  after  of  HENRY  V. 

Henry  was  tall  and  flender,  with  a  long 
neck,  and  engaging  afpeft,  and  limbs  of  the 
molt  elegant  turn.  He  excelled  all  the  youth 
of  that  age,  in  agility,  and  the  exercife  of 
arms;  was  hardy,  patient,  laborious,  and 
more  capable  of  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue,  than  any  individual  in  his  army. 
His  valour  was  fuch  as  no  danger  could 
ttartle,  and  no  difficulty  oppofej  nor  was  his 
policy  inferior  to  his  courage. 

He  managed  the  dirTenfions  among  his  ene- 
mies with  iuch  addrels,  as  fpoke  him  confum- 
mate  in  the  arts  of  the  cabinet.  He  fomented 
their  jealouiy,  and  converted  their  mutual  re- 
fentment  to  his  own  advantage. 

-Henry  pofleffed  a  felf- taught  genius,  that 
blazed  out  at  once,  without  the  aid  of  inftruc- 
tion  and  experience ;  and  a  fund  of  natural 

fagacity, 
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fagacity,  that  made  ample  amends  for  all  thcfo 
detects.  He  was  charte,  temperate,  moderate 
and  devout,  fcrupuloufly  juft  in  his  admini- 
ftration,  and  feverely  exact  in  the  difcipline  GI 
his  -armyj  upon  which  he  knew  his  glory  and  j 
luccefs,  in  a  great  meafure,  depended.  In  a  ! 
word,  it  mttft  be  owned,  he  was  without  an 
equal  in  the  arts  of  war,  policy,  and  govern- 
ment. But  we  cannot  be  fo  far  dazzled  with 
his  great  qualities,  as  to  overlook  the  defecls 
in  his  character.  His  pride  and  imperious 
temper  loll  hi  TO  the  hearts  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, and  frequently  fell  out  into  outrage  and 
abufej  as  at  the  liege  of  Melun,  when  he 
treated  -the  Marechal  rifle  cT Adam  with  the 
utmotl  indignity,  although  that  nobleman  had 
given  hi  111  no  other  offence,  than  that  of  com- 
ing into  his  prefence  in  plain  decent  apparel, 

Smollett. 

§    54..    'HUME' 3  Account   cf  HENRY  VI.  j 
(for  there  is  no  regular  Cbara&er  of  ibis  \ 
Prince  given  by  this  Hiftorian)  is  exprcjjtd  \ 
in  the  followiug  Manner. 
In  this  manner  finished  the  reign  of  Henry  i 
VI.  who,  while  yet   in  his  cradle,  had   been 
proclaimed  king  both  of  France  and  England,  i 
and  who  began  his  life  with  the  moil  fplendid 
profpccts  which  any  prince  in  Europe  had  ever 
enjoyed.     The  revolution  was    unhappy  for 
his  people,  as  it  was  the  fource  of  civil  wars ; 
but  was  almolt  entirely  indiiferent  to   Henry 
himfelf,  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  exercif- 
ing  his  authority,  and   who,  provided  he  met 
perpetually  with    good    ufage,    was    equally 
eaiy  j  as  he  was  equally  enilaved,  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  and  of  his  fiiends.     His  weak- 
nefs,  and  his   dilputed  title,    were  the   chief 
caules  of  his  public  misfortunes:  but  whether 
his  queen  and  his  numbers  were  not  guilty  ot 
ibme  great  abuk>  ot"  power,  it  is  not  eaiy  for  ] 


us,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  determine, 
There  remain  no  proofs  on  record  of  any  con^ 
iiderable  violation  of  the  laws,  except  in  th« 
death  of  the  duke  of  Glouccfter,  which  was  g 
private  crime,  formed  no  precedent,  and  was 
but  too  much  of  a  piece  with  the  ufual  fe*> 
rocity  and  cruelty  of  the  times. 

§  55.  SMOLLETT'S  Account  of  the  Death 
of  HENRY  VI.  with  fame  Strictures  of 
Character,  is  as  follows, 
This  infurreftion  *  in  all  probability  batt- 
ened the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Henry,  wh0 
was  found  dead  in  the  Tower,  in  which  hg 
had  been  confined  fince  the  reiloration  of  Ed*- 
ward.  The  greater  part  of  hjftoriaijs  have 
aljedged  that  he  was  aifalUnated  by  the  diikg 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  moft 
brutal  difpofttion  j  while  fome  moderns, 
from  an  affectation  of  Angularity,  aiftrm  thajt 
Henry  died  of  grief  and  vexation.  This^ 
no  doubt,  might  have  been  the  cafej  and  if 
mult  be  owned,  that  nothing  appears  in  hi£- 
tory,  from  which  either  Edward  or  Richard^ 
could  be  convicted  of  haying  contriv 
perpetrated  his  murder  ;  but,  at  the  jain« 
time,  we  mult  obierve  forne  concurring  cir=- 
cumitances  that  amount  to  ftrong  prei'ump- 
tjon  again  it  the  reigning  monarch,  Henry 
was  of  a  hale  c^nftimtion,  but  juit  turned  of 
fifty,  naturally  infenfible  of  affiiction,  and. 
hack'neyecl  in  the  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  JQ 
that  one  would  not  expeti  he  moi:14  hay? 
died  of  age  and  infirmity,  or  that  his  life 
would  have  been  aifefted  by  grief  4f$ng 
from  his  laft  difafter,  His  fuddei)  death  W35 
lulpicious,  as  well  as  the  conjuncture  ajt 
which  he  died,  immediately  after  the  fuppref-r 
lion  of  A  rebellion,  which  feemed  to  declare 
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that  Edward  would  never  be  quiet,  while 
the  head  of  Ac  houie  of  Lancafter  remained 
alive:  and  laftly,  the  fuipicicn  is  confirm ed 
by  the  characters  of  the  reigning  king  and 
his  brother  Richard,  who  were  bloody,  bar- 
oarous,  and  unrelenting.  Very  different  was 
the  difpofition  of  the  ill-fated  Henry,  who, 
without  any  princely  virtue  or  qualification, 
was  totally  fr-ee  from  cruelty  or  revenue  :  or, 
the  contrary,  he  could  not,  without  reluc- 
tance, confer.t  to  the  punifhment  of  thole 
malefactors  who  were  facrificed  to  the  public 
fafety  ;  and  frequently  iuftained  indignities  of 
the  groffeft  nature,  without  discovering  the 
Jealt  mark  of  refentment.  He  was  challe, 
pious,  compafTiomite,  and  charitable  j  and 
ib  inoffenfrve,  that  the  bimop,  who  was 
his  confeflbr  for  ten  years,  declares,  that 
in  all  that  time  he  had  never  committed 
any  fin  that  required  penance  or  rebuke. 
In  a  word,  he  would  have  adorned  a 
cloifter,  though  he  difgraced  a  crown;  and 
was  rather  refpeftable  for  thole  vices  he  want- 
ed, than  for  thofe  virtues  he  poifefled.  He 
founded  the  colleges  of  Eaton  and  Windier, 
and  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  for  the 
reception  of  thofe  fcholars  who  had  begun 
their  ftudies  at  Eaton. 

On  the  morning  that  fucceeded  his  death, 
his  body  was  expofed  at  St.  Paul's  church, 
in  order  to  prevent  unfavourable  conjectures, 
and,  next  day,  lent  by  water  to  the  abbey  of 
Chertfey,  where  he  was  interred;  but  it  was 
afterwards  removed,  by  order  of  Richard  III. 
to  W indfor,  and  there  buried  with  great  fu  - 
neral  folemnity. 

§  56.     Character  of  EDWARD  IV. 
Edward  IV.  was  a   prince  more  fplendid 
and  fhewy,  than  either  prudent  or  virtuous ; 
brave,  though  cruel  j    addi&ed  to  pleafure, 
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though  capable  of  activity  in  great  emergen- 
cies ;  and  leis  fitted  to  prevent  ills  by  wife 
precautions,  than  to  remedy  them  after  they 
took  place,  by  his  vigour  and  enterprize. 

Hume. 

§  57.     Another  Character  of  EDWARD  IV. 

He  was  a  prince  of  the  moll  elegant  perfon 
and  infmuating  addrefs  ;  endowed  with  the 
utmoft  fortitude  and  intrepidity  j  pofTtlfed  of 
uncommon  fagacity  and  penetration  5  but, 
like  all  his  ancestors,  was  brutally  cruel  and 
vindictive,  perfidious,  lewd,  perjured,  and 
rapacious  j  without  one  liberal  thought,  with- 
out one  fentiment  of  humanity.  Smollett. 

§  58.     Another  Character  of  EDWARD  IV. 

When  Edward  afcended  the  throne,  he  was 
one  of  the  handfomett  men  in  England,  and 
perhaps  in  Europe.  His  noble  mien,,  his 
free  and  eafy  way,  his  affable  carriage,  won 
the  hearts  of  all  at  firft  fight.  Thefe  quali- 
ties gained  him  efteem  and  affection,  which 
flood  him  in  great  Head  in  feveral  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life.  For  fome  time  he  was  ex- 
ceeding liberal  5  but  at  length  he  grew  covet- 
ous, not  fo  much  from  his  natural  temper, 
as  out  of  a  neceffity  to  bear  the  immediate 
expences  which  his  pleafures  ran  him  into. 

Though  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and 
a  found  judgment,  he  committed,  however, 
feveral  overfights.  But  the  crimes  Edward 
is  moft  juftly  charged  with,  are  his  cruelty, 
perjury,  and  incontinence.  The  iirft  appears 
in  the  great  number  of  princes  and  lords  he 
put  to  death,  on  the  fcaffold,  after  he  had 
taken  them  in  battle.  If  there  ever  was  rea- 
fon  to  (hew  mercy  in  cafe  of  rebellion,  it  was 
at  that  fatal  time,  when  it  was  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  Hand  neuter,  and  fo  difficult  to  chufe 
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the  iufteft  fide  between  the   two  houlcs  that 
were  contending  for  the  crown. 

And  yet  we  do   not    fee  that  Edward  had 
any  regard    to  that  coniideration.      As    for 
Edward's  incontinence,    one  may   fay,   that  j 
his  whole    life  was    one   continued  fcene  of 
excels  that  way;  he   had  abundance  of  mif- 
trefTes,  but  efpecially  three,  of  whom  he  faid,  j 
that  one  was  the  m'errieft,  the  other  the  wit-  j 
tiert,  and   the  other  the  holieft  in  the  world,  j 
fince  fhe  would  not  ftir  from  the  church  but  I 
when  he  lent  for  her. — What  is  moil  aftonifh- 
ing  in  the  life  of  this  prince  is   his  good  for- 
tune, which  feemed  to  be  prodigious. 

He  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  after  the  lofs 
of  two  battles,  one  by  the  duke  his  father, 
the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  houfe  of  York.  The  head  of 
the  father  was  ftill  upon  the  walls  of  York, 
when  the  fon  was  proclaimed  in  London. 

Edward  efcaped,  as  it  were,  by  miracle, 
out  of  his  confinement  at  Midcileham.  He 
was  reltored  to  the  throne,  or  at  leaft  received 
into  London,  at  his  return  from  Holland, 
before  he  had  overcome,  and  whilM  his  for- 
tune yet  depended  upon  the  iffue  of  a  battle 
which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  ready  to  give 
him.  In  a  wcrd,  he  was  ever  victorious  in 
all  the  battles  wherein  he  fought  in  perfon. 
Edward  died  the  gth  of  April,  in  the  4-id 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  and  one  month.  Rapin. 

§  59.     EDWARD  V% 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  fourth 
Edward,  his  fon  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  by  the  name  of  Edward  V.  though 
that  young  prince  was  but  jufl  turned  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  never  received  the  crown, 
nor  exercifed  any  function  of  royalty  5  fothat 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  his  father, 
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and  the  ufurpatiorrof  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  was 
properly  an  interregnum,  during  which  the 
uncle  took  his  meafures  for  wrefting  the 
crown  from  his  nephew. 

§  60.  Character  of  RICHARD  III. 
Thofe  hiftorians  who  favour  Richard,  for 
even  He  has  met  partizans  among  later  writers, 
maintain  that  he  was  well  qxialified  for  govern- 
ment, had  he  legally  obtained  it  j  and  that  he 
committed  no  crimes  but  fuch  as  were  necef- 
iary  to  procure  him  pofleffion  of  the  crown : 
but  this  is  a  very  poor  apology,  when  it  is 
conferled,  that -he  was  ready  to  commit  the 
moft  horrid  crimes  which  appeared  neceffary 
for  that  purpofe;  and  it  is  certain  that  all  his 
courage  and  capacity,  qualities  in  which  he 
really  feems  not  to  have  been  deficient,  would 
never  have  made  compenfation  to  the  people, 
for  the  clanger  of  the  precedent,  and  for  the 
contagious  example  of  vice  and  murder,  exalt- 
ed upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was  of 
fmall  ftature,  hump-backed,  and  had  a  very 
harm  difagreeable  vifage ;  fo  that  his  body 
was  in  every  particular  no  lefs  deformed  than 
his  mind,  Hume. 

§  6 1 .  Another  Character  o/R  I  c  H  A  R  D  III. 
Such  was  the  end  *  of  Richard  III.  the 
molt  cruel,  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  fat 
on  the  throne  of  England.  He  feems  to  have 
been  an  utter  ftranger  to.  the  fofter  emotions 
of  the  human  heart,  and  entirely  deftitute  of 
every  focial  enjoyment.  His  ruling  parTion 
was  ambition  ;  for  the  gratification  of  which 
he  trampled  upon  every  law,  both  hunaan  and 
divine  5  but  this  third  of  dominion  was  unat- 
tended with  the  leaft  work  of  generofity,  or  any 

*  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Bofvvorth, 
L  defire 
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cleilre  of  rendering  himfeif  agreeable  to  his 
fellow-creatures  :    it  was  the   ambition  of  a 
favage,  not  of  a  prince  j  for  he  was  a  folitary 
king,    altogether  detached   from    the   Eeft  of 
mankind,  and  incapable  of  that   fatisfaction 
which  refults  from  private  friendfhip  and  dif- 
interefted  fociety.      We   mult  acknowledge, 
however,  that  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
his  adminiftration  in  general  was  conducted 
by  the  rules  of  jufirice  j  that  he  enacted  faluta- 
ry  laws,  and  eftablifrKd  wiie  regulations  ;  and 
that,  if  his  reign  had  been  protracted,  he  might 
have  proved  an  excellent  king  to  the  Englifh 
nation.     He  was  dark,   fiient,  and  relerved, 
and  fo  much  matter  of  difliraulation,  that  it 
was    almoft    impofllble  to    dive  into  his  real 
i'entiments,  when  he  wanted  to  conceal  his  de- 
fign&<       His    Mature   waa   fir,-all,    his    afpect 
cloudy,  levere,  and  forbidding  :    one  of  his 
arms  was  withered,  and  one  fboulder   higher 
than  another,  from  which  circumftance  of  de- 
formity  he   acquired  the  epithet  of  Crook- 
backed.  Smollett. 

§  62.     Character  of  H  E  N  R  Y  VII. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  in  the  main 
fortunate  for  his  people  at  home,  and  honour- 
able abroad.  He  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars 
with  which  the  nation  ha<l  been  fo  long  har- 
raffed  j  he  maintained  peacs  and  order  to  the 
ftate  j  he  depreffed  tSe  former  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  together  with  the 
mendfbip  of  ibme  foreign  princes,  he  acquired 
the  confideration  and  regard  of  all. 

He  loved  peace,  without  fearing  war ; 
though  agitated  with  criminal  fufpicions  of 
his  iervants  and  minitters,  he  difcovered  no 
timidity,  either  in  the  conduct  of  hi*  affairs, 
or  in  the  day  of  battle ;  and,  though  often  fe- 
rcre  in  his  punifhments,  lie  was  commonly 


lefs  actuated  by  revenge  than  by  the  maxims 
of  policy. 

The  fei  vices  which  he  rendered  his  people 
were  derived  froia-  his  views  of  private  in~ 
tereft,  rather  than  the  motives  of  public  fpiritj 
and  where  he  deviated  from  felfifli  regards, 
it  was  unknown  to  himfeif,  and  ever  from 
malignant  prejudices,  or-  the  mean  projects 
of  avarice  $  not  from*  the  fallies  of  paflion, 
or  allurements  of  pleafure  -7  ftill  lefs  from  the 
benign  motives  of  friendfhip  and  generofity. 

His  capacity  was  excellent,  bait  fomev/hat 
contracted  by  the  rrarrownefs  of  his-  heart  > 
he  poffelTed  infmuation  and  addrefs,  but  never 
employed  thefe  talents  except  fome  great  point 
of  intereft  was  to  be  gained  ;  and  while  he  ne- 
glected to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people, 
he  often  felt  the  danger  of  retting  his  authority 
on  their  fear  and  reverence  alone.  He  was; 
always  extreme' y  attentive  to  his  aftairs  j  but 
pcfTefled  not  the  faculty  of  feeing  far  into- 
futurky  j  and  was  moi-e  expert  at  promoting 
a  remedy  for  his  miilakes,  than  judicious  in 
avoiding  them.  Avarice  was  on  the  whol? 
his  ruling  pafiion  5  and  he  remained  an  in- 
ttance  almoft  ilngvilar,  of  a  man  placed  in  a 
high  ftation,  and  poffeifed  of  talents  for  grea\ 
affairs,  in  whom  that  pa-flion  predominated 
above  ambition.  Even  among  private  per- 
fons,  avarice  is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  am- 
bition, and  is  chiefly  ineited  by  the  profpeft 
of  that  regard,  diftinction,  and  confideration, 
which  attends  on  riches. 

Died  April  i2thr  1509,  aged  5?.,  having 
reigned  23  years.  Hume,, 

§  6j.     Another  Cbar after  of  HENRY  VII. 

Henry  was  tall,  ftraight,  and  well-fhapeJ, 
though  flender;  of  a  grave  afpeft,  and  fa- 
turnine  convplexion  ;  auftere  in  his  drefs,  and 
relerved  in,  conveiiatioKj  except  when  he  had 
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a  favourite  point  to  carry  ;  and  then  he  would 
fawn,  flatter,  and  praclile  all  the  arts  of  in- 
fmuation.  He  inherited  a  natural  fund  of 
fagacity,  which  was  improved  by  ftudy  and 
experience  5  nor  was  he  deficient  in  perfonal 
bravery  and  political  courage.  He  was  cool, 
clofe,  cunning,  dark,  diftruftful,  and  defign- 
ing;  and  of  all  the  princes  who  ha.i  lat  on  the 
Englifh  throne,  the  moft  iordid,  ielfim,  and 
ignorant.  He  poffeded,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, the  art  of  tinning  all  his  domelHc  troubles, 
and  all  his  foreign  difputes,  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage ;  hence  he  acquired  the  appellation  of 
the  Englifh  Solomon  ;  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  continent  courted  his  alliance,  on  account 
of  his  wealth,  wifdom,  and  uninterrupted 
profperity. 

The  nobility  lie  excluded  entirely  from  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  employ- 
ed clergymen  and  lawyers,  who,  as  they  had 
no  intereft  in  the  nation,  and  depended  en- 
tirely upon  his  favour,  were  more  obfequious 
to  his  will,  and  ready  to  concur  in  all  his  arbi- 
trary meafures.  At  the  fame  time  it  mult  be 
owned,  he  was  a  wife  legislator  ;  chalte,  tem- 
perate, and  aiTiduous  in  the  exerci'.e  of  reli- 
gious duties  j  decent  in  his  deportment,  and 
exact  in  the  adminiftration  of  jultice,  when  his 
private  intereft  was  not  concerned ;  though 
he  frequently  ufcd  religion  and  juftice  "as 
cloaks  for  perfidy  and  opprerfion.  His  foul 
was  continually  actuated  by  two  ruling  paf- 
fions,  equally  bafe  and  unkingly,  namely, 
the  fear  of  loiing  his  crown,  and  the  defire  of 
amafling  riches :  and  thcfe  motives  influenced 
his  whole  conduct.  Neverthelefs,  his  apnre- 
henfion  and  avarice  redounded,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  The  f.rit  in- 
duced him  to  deprefs  the  nobility,  and  abolifh 
the  feudal  tenures,  which  rendered  them  equal- 
ly formidable  to  the  prince  and  people  j  aud 


his  avarice  prompted  him  to  encourage  induf- 
try  and  trade,  becaufe  it  improved  his  cuf- 
tcms,  and  enriched  his  fubjects,  whom  h« 
could  afterwards  pillage  at  difcretion. 

Smollett. 

§  64.     Cbaraaer  of  HENRY  VIII. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  fummary  of  thi» 
prince's  qualities ;  he  was  fo  different  from 
himfelf  in  different  parts  of  his  reign,  that, 
as  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Herbert,  his 
hiftory  is  his  bed  character  and  defcription. 
The  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority 
which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  the  regard 
he  obtained  among  foreign  nations,  are  cir- 
cumltances  which  entitle  him  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  great  prince  ;  while  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  feem  to  exclude  him  from  the  character 
.of  a  good  one. 

He  polfefled,  Indeed,  great  vigour  of  mind, 
which  qualified  him  for  exerciling  dominion 
over  men  j  courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance, 
inflexibility  j  and  though  thefe  qualities  lay 
not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  regular 
and  folid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied 
wiih  good  parts,  and  an  extenfive  capacity; 
and  every  one  dreaded  a  conteft  with  a  man 
who  was  never  known tc  yield",  or  to  forgive; 
and  who,  in  every  coiuroverfy,  was  deter- 
mined to  ruin  himfelf,  01  his  antagonift. 

A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend 
many  of  the  word  qualities  incider.t  to  human 
nature.  Violence,  cruelty,  profufion,  rapa- 
city, injuftice,  obftinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry, 
preiumption,  caprice  j  but  neither  was  he  fub- 
ject  to  all  thefo  vices  in  the  in^ft  extreme  de* 
grec,  nor  was  he  at  intervals  altogether  devoid 
of  virtues.  Ke  was  fin  cere,  open,  gallant, 
liberal,  and  capable  at  leaft  of  a  temporary 
friendlhip  and  attachment.  In  this  rcfpect  hs 
was  unfortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his 
L  a  tone* 
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times  ferved  to  difplay  his  faults  in  (heir  full 
light;  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the 
court  of  Rome  provoked  him  to  violence  ;  the 
danger  of  a  revolt  from  his  fuperftitious  fub- 
jefts  leemed  to  require  the  moil  extreme 
leverity.  But  it  mult  at  the  fame  time  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  fituation  tended  to 
throw  an  additional  luilre  on  what  was 
great  and  magnanimous  in  his  chnracler. 

The  emulation  between  the  emperor  and 
the  French  King  rendered  his  alliance,  not- 
withftanding  his  impolitic  conduft,  of  great 
importance  to  Europe.  The  extenfive  powers 
of  his  prerogative,  and  the  fubmiflion,  not  to 
fay  flavifh  difpofition  of  his  parliament,  made 
it  more  eafy  for  him  to  allume  and  maintain 
that  entire  dominion,  by  which  his  reign  is 
fo  much  diftinguifhed  iivEnglifh  hiltory. 

It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  that 
notwithltanding  his  cruelty,  his  extortion, 
his  violence,  his  arbitrary  adminiftration,  this 
prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  but  never  was  the  object  of  their  hatred  $ 
he  feems  even,  in  fome  degree,  to  have  pof- 
fefled  their  love  and  affe&ion.  His  exterior 
qualities  were  advantageous,  and  fit  to  cap- 
tivate the  multitude}  his  magnificence,  and 
perfonal  bravery,  rendered  him  illuftriotis  to 
vulgar  eyes  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  with  truth, 
that  the  Englifh  in  that  age  were  fo  thoroughly 
fubdued,  that,  like  ealtern  (laves,  they  were 
inclined  to  admire  even'thofe  afts  of  violence 
and  tyranny,  which  were  exercifed  over  them- 
felves,  and  at  their  own  expence. 

Died  January  z8th,  1547,  anno  retails  57, 
regni  37.  Hume. 

§  65.  Another  Clarafter  of  HENRY  VIII. 

Henry  VIII.  before  he  became  corpulent, 
was  a  prince  of  a  goodly  perfonage,  and  com- 
manding afpeft,  rather  imperious  than  digni- 
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fied.  He  excelled  in  all  the  exercifes  of  youth, 
and  poflefled  a  good  underftanding,  which 
was  not  much  improved  by  the  nature  of  his 
education.  In  ftead  of  learning  that  philofophy 
which  opens  the  mind,  and  extends  the  quali- 
ties of  the  heart,  he  was  confined  to  the  ftudy 
of  gloomy  and  fcholaftic  difquifitions,  which 
ferved  to  cramp  his  ideas,  and  pervert  the 
faculty  of  reafon,  qualifying  him  for  the  dif- 
putant  of  a  cloirter,  rather  than  the  lawgiver 
of  a  people.  In  the  firft  years  of  his  reign, 
his'pride  and  vanity  feemed  to  domineer  over 
all  his  other  paflions;  though  from  the  begin- 
ning he  was  impetuous,  headftrong,  impatient 
of  contradiction  and  advice.  He  was  ram, 
arrogant,  prodigal,  vain-glorious,  pedantic, 
and  fuperftitiotis.  He  delighted  in  pomp  and 
pageantry,  the  baubles  of  a  weak  mind.  His 
pafllons,  foothed  by  adulation,  rejected  all 
reftraint  j  and  as  he  was  an  utter  ftranger  to 
the  finer  feelings  of  the  foul,  he  gratified  them 
at  the  expence  of  juftice  and  humanity,  with* 
out  remorfe  or  compunclion. 

He  wrefted  the  fupremacy  from  the  biftiop 
of  Rome,  partly  on  confcientious  motives, 
and  partly  from  reafon s  of  Itate  and  con- 
veniency.  He  fuppreflTed  the  monaftenes,  in 
order  to  fupply  his  extravagance  with  their 
fpoils;  but  he  would  not  have  made  thofe 
acquisitions,  had  they  not  been  productive  of 
advantage  to  his  nobility,  and  agreeable  to 
the  nation  in  general.  He  was  frequently  at 
war;  but  the  greateft  conqueft  he  obtained 
was  over  his  own  parliament  and  people.-— 
Religious  difputes  had  divided  them  into  two 
faclions.  As  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
either  fcale  preponderate,  each  courted  his 
favour  with  the  moft  obfequious  fubmiflion, 
and,  in  trimming  the  balance,  he  kept  them 
both  in  fubjeftion.  In  accuftoming  them  to 
thefe  abje£t  compliances,  they  degenerated 
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into  (laves,  and  he  from  their  proftitution  ac-  f 
quired  the  moft  defpotic  authority.  He  be-  j 
came  rapacious,  arbitrary,  froward,  fretful,  j 
and  fo  cruel  that  he  feemed  to  delight  in  the  j 
blood  of  his  fubjects. 

He  never  feemed  to  betray  the  leaft  fymp-  ! 
toms  of  tenderneis  in  his  difpofition;  and,  as  j 
we  already  obferved,  his  kindnefs  to  Cran-  i 
mer  was  an  inconfiftence  in  his  character.  ' 
He  feemed  to  live  in  defiance  of  cenfure,  j 
whether  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular;  he  died  in  , 
apprehenfion  of  futurity ;  and  was  buned  at  j 
Windfor,  with  idle  proceflions  and  childifh  i 
pageantry,  which  in  thofe  days  pafled  for  j 
real  tafte  and  magnificence.  Smollett. 

§66.     Charter  of  EDVSAKD  VI. 
Thus  died  Edward  VI.    in   the  fixteemh  ; 
year  of  his  age.     He  was  counted  the  won-  ; 
der  of  his  time  j    he  was  not    only  learned  i 
in  the  tongues  and  the  liberal  fciences,  but  j 
he    knew  well    the    ftate    of   his    kingdom.  | 
He   kept    a    table-book,    in  which    he   had  j 
written    the    characters    of  all  the    eminent  '. 
men  of  the  nation:  he  ftudied  fortification,  , 
and    underftood    the   mint  well.      He  knew 
the  harbours  in  all  his  dominions,  with   the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  way  of  coming  into  '• 
them.     He  underftood  foreign  affairs  fo  well,  ; 
that  the  ambaifadors  who  were  fent  into  Eng- 
land, published  very  extraordinary  things  of 
him,  in  all    the  courts  of  Europe.     He  had 
great  quicknefs   of  apprehenfion  j  but,  being 
diftruftful  of  his  memory,  he  took  notes  of 
every  thing  he  heard  (that  was   confiderable) 
in    Greek  characters,  that  thofe  about   him 
might  not  underftand   what   he  writ,  which  . 
he  afterwards  copied  out  fair  in  the  journal 
that  he  kept.     His  virtues  were  wonderful : 
when  he  was  made  to  believe  that  his  uncle  . 
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was  guilty  of  confpiringthe  death  of  the  other 
counlcllors,  he  upon  that  abandoned  him. 

Barnaby  Fitz  Patrick  was  his  favourite  j 
and  when  he  fent  him  to  travel,  he  writ  oft  to 
him  to  keep  good  company,  to  avoid  excels 
and  luxury ;  and  to  improve  himfelf  in  thofe 
things  that  might  render  him  capable  of  em- 
ployment at  his  return.  He  was  afterwards 
made  Lord  of  Upper  Ofibry  in  Ireland,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  anfwer  the  hopes 
this  excellent  king  had  of  him.  He  was  very 
merciful  in  his  nature,  which  appeared  in  his 
umvillingnefs  to  fign  the  warrant  for  burning 
the  maid  of  Kent.  He  took  great  care  to  have 
his  debts  well  paid,  reckoning  that  a  prince 
who  breaks  his  faith,  and  lofes  his  credit, 
has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can  never  re- 
cover, and  made  himfelf  liable  to  perpetual 
diftruft,  and  extreme  contempt.  He  took 
fpecial  care  of  the  petitions*  that  were  given 
him  by  poor  and  oppreft  people.  But  his 
great  zeal  for  religion  crowned  all  the  reft— 
it  was  not  an  angry  heat  about  it  that  actuated 
him,  but  it  was  a  true  tendernefs  of  confcience, 
founded  on  the  love  of  God  and  his  neigh- 
bour. Thefe  extraordinary  qualities,  fet  off 
with  great  fweetnefs  and  affability,  made  him 
univerlally  beloved  by  his  people.  Burnet. 

§  67.     Another  Char  after  of  EDWARD  VI. 

All  the  Englifh  hiftorians  dwell  with  plea- 
fure  on  the  excellencies  of  this  young  prince, 
whom  the  flattering  promifes  of  hope,  joined 
to  many  real  virtues,  had  made  an  object  of 
the  moft  tender  affections  of  the  public.  He 
porTeffed  mildnefs  of  difpofition,  application  to 
ftudy  and  bufinefs,  a  capacity  to  learn  and 
judge,  and  an  attachment  to  equity  and  juf- 
tice.  He  feems  only  to  have  contracted, 
from  his  education,  and  from  the  age '.in 
L  3  which. 
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which  he  lived,  too  much  of  a  narrow  pre- 
pofTe;tion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  made 
him  incline  fomewhat  to  bigotry  and  perfecu- 
tion.  But  as  the  bigotry  cf  Proteftants,  lefs 
governed  by  prieits,  lies  under  more  reitraints 
than  that  of  Catholics,  the  effects  of  this 
malignant  quality  were  the  lefs  to  be  appre- 
hended, if  a  longer  life  ha-.i  been  granted  to 
young  Edward.  Hume. 

§  68.  Another  Chxracler  of  EDWARD  VI. 
Edward  is  celebrated  by  hiftorians  for  the 
beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  fweetnefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  By 
that  time  he  had  attained  his  fixieemh  year,  he 
tmderltood  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanifh  languages}  he  was  verled  in  the 
fciences  of  logic,  mufic,  natural  philofophy, 
and  mafler  of  all  theological  difputes  ;  info- 
much  that  the  famous  Cardanus,  in  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  vifjting  the  Englifh 
court,  was  aftonilhed  at  the  progrefs  he  had 
inade  in  learning  j  and  afterwards  extolled 
him  in  his  works  as  a  prodigy  of  nature. 
Notwithstanding  thefe  encomiums,  he  feems 
to  have  rud  an  ingredient  of  bigotry  in  his 
difpofition,  that  would  have  rendered  him  very 
troublefome  to  thofe  of  tender  confciences, 
who  rni^ht  have  happened  to  differ  with  him 
in  religious  principles  ;  nor  can  we  reconcile 
either  to  his  boafted  humanity  or  penetration, 
his  coiifenting  to  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  ferved  him  faithfully  5  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
he  wanted  refolution  to  withftand  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  miniilers,  and  was  deficient,  in 
that  vigour  of  mind,  which  often  exiils  in- 
dependent of  learning  and  culture. 

Smollett. 

§  69.     Char  after  of  MARY. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  employ  many  words 


in  drawing  the  character  of  this  princefs.  She 
polTefled  few  qualities  either  eltimable  or  ami- 
able, and  her  perfon  was  as  little  engaging  as 
her  behaviour  and  addrefs.  Obitinacy,  bi- 
gotry, violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge, 
and  tyranny;  every  circumflance  of  her  cha- 
racter took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  temper 
and  narrow  ur.derftanding.  And  amidit  that 
complication  of  vices  which  entered  into  her 
competition,  we  mail  fcarcely  find  any  virtue 
hut  fincei  ity  \  a  quality  which  file  feems  to 
have  maintained  throughout  her  whole  life, 
except  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when 
the  necefiity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to  make 
fome  promifes  to  the  Proteftants,  which  me 
certainly  never  intended  to  perform.  But 
in  thefe  cafes  a  weak  bigoted  woman,  under 
the  government  of  priefts,  eafily  finds  cafuilrry 
fufficient  to  juftify  to  herfelf  the  violation  of 
an  engagement.  She  appears,  as  well  as  her 
father,  to  have  been  fuiceptible  of  fome  at- 
tachment of  friendfhip;  and  that  without  ca- 
price and  inconftancy,  which  were  fo  remark-. 
able  in  the  conduct  of  that  monarch.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  many  circum- 
ftances  of  her  life,  me  gave  indications  of 
refolution  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  a  quality 
which  feems  to  have  been  inherent  in  her 
family. 

Died  Nov.  7,  A.  D.  1558.  Hume. 

§  70.  Another  Charafier  of  MARY. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  Mary  were  bigotry  and  revenge? 
we  ihall  only  add,  that  (lie  was  proud,  im- 
perious, froward,  avaricious,  and  wholly, 
deititute  of  every  agreeable  qualification. 

Smollett. 

$  7  x .     Char  after  of  E  L I  z  AB  E  T  H . 
Elizabeth   had   a  great  deal   of  wit,  and 
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was  naturally  of  a  found  and  folid  judgment. 
This  was  vifible  by  her  whole  management, 
from  one  end  of  her  reign  to  the  other. 
Nothing  (hews  her  capacity  more,  than  her 
addrefs  in  furmounting  all  the  difficulties  and 
troubles  created  by  her  .enem-ies,  efpecially 
when  it  is  confidered  who  thefe  enemies  were  5 
perfons  the  moft  powerful,  the  molt  artful, 
the  moft  fabtile,  and  the  leaft  fcrupulous  in 
Europe.  The  following  are  the  maxims 
which  flie  laid  down  for  tfce  rule  and  meafures 
of  her  whole  conduct,  and  from  which  fhe 
never  fwerved :  "  To  make  herfelf  beloved 
'*  by  her  people:  To  be  frugal  of  her  trea- 
•*  fure  :  ^  keep  up  ditfen£on  amongft  her 
ec  neighbours." 

Her  enemies  pretend  that  her  abilities  con- 
fifted  wholly  in  overftrained  diffimulation,  and 
a.  profound  /hypocrify.  In  a  word,  they  fay 
(he  was  a  perfedt  comedian.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  deny  that  fhe  made  great  ufe  of  difS- 
mulation,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain.,  as  to  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Scots.  I  ara  alfo  perfuackd  that, 
Ijeing  as  much  concerned  to  gain  the  Io7e 
and  eileem  of  her  fubjecls,  me  affecled  to 
fpeak  frequently,  -and  with  exaggeration,  of 
her  tender  a€c6lion  for  them.  And  that  fhe 
had  a  mind  to  make  it  believed  that  fhe 
did  fome  things  from  an  excefRve  love  to 
her  people,  vrhich  fhe  was  led  to  more  by  her 
own  inter  eft. 

Avarice  is  another  failing  which  her  own 
friends  reproach  her  vrith.  1  will  not  deny 
that  fhe  was  too  parfimomous,  and  upon 
fome  occafion-s  ihack  too  clofe  to  the  maxims 
fhe  had  laid  down,  not  to  be  at  any  cxpence 
but  what  was  abfrlutely  neccflary.  However 
in  general  I  maintain,  that  if  her  circum- 
ftances  did  not  require  her  to  be  covetous,  at 
,Leaft  they  required  that  ihc  fhould  not  part 


with  her  money  but  with  great  caution,  both 
in  order  to  prelerve  the  affection  of  her  people, 
and  to  keep  herfelf  always  in  a  condition  to 
withftand  her  enemies. 

Sh£  is  accufed  alfo  of  not  being  fo  chafte, 
as  -fhe  afte&ed.  to  appear.  Nay,  fome  pretend 
that  there  are  now  in  England,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  a  daughter  fhe  had  by  the  Earl  of 
Leiceftcrj  but  as  hitherto  nobody  has  under- 
taken to  produce  any  pnx>fs  of  this  accufa- 
tion,  one  may  fafely  reckon  it  among  the 
flanders  which  they  endeavoured  to  Main  her 
reputation  with;,  both  in  her  life-time  and. 
after  her  deceafe. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  juftify  her  concerning 
the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Here  it  raufl: 
be  owned  fhe  facrificed  equity,  juitkre,  and 
it  may  be  her  own  conference,  to  her  fafety. 
If  Mary  was  guilty  -of  the  murder  of  her 
hulband,  as  there  is  ground  to  believe,  it  was 
not  Elizabeth's  bufinels  to  punifli  her  for  it; 
And  truly  it  was  not  for  that  fne  took  away 
her  life  5  but  fhe  made  -ate  of  Jnat  pretence  to 
detain  her  in  prifoa,  under  the  deceitful  co- 
lour of  making  her  innocence  appeal'.  On 
this  occafion  her  diffinaulation  was  •blame- 
worthy. This  firft  piece  of  injultice,  drew 
her  in  afterwards  to  ufe  a  world  of  artful  de- 
vices to  get  a  pretence  to  render  Mary's  im- 
prifonmCBt  perpetual.  From  hence  arcfe  ia 
the  end,  the  neceflity  of  putting  her  to  death 
on  the  fcsffald.  This  doubtlefs  is  Elirabeth's 
great  bleinifh,  which  manifeitly  proves  to 
what  degree  fhe  carried  the  fear  of  dofmg  a 
crown.  The  continual  fear  and  uneafmefs 
fhe  was  under  on  that  account,  is  what  cha- 
rsdlerifes  her  reign,  becaufe  it  was  the  main 
fpring  of  ahnoft  all  her  actions.  The  beft 
thing  that  can  be  faid  in  Elizabeth's  behalf  is? 
that  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  friends  had 
brought  matters  to  fuch  a  pals,  that  one  of 
L  4  ihe 
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the  two  queens  nrnft  perifli,  and  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  weakeft  (hould  fail.  I  don't 
believe  any  body  ever  queftioned  her  being  a 
true  Proteflant.  But,  as  it  was  her  inter  eft 
to  be  fo,  ibme  have  taken  occafion  to  doubt 
whether  the  zeal  (lie  exprefTed  for  her  religion, 
was  the  effect  of  her  perfuafion  or  policy. 
All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  me  happened 
fcmetimes  to  prefer  her  temporal  concerns, 
"before  thofe  of  religion.  To  fum  up  in  two 
.words  what  may  ferve  to  form  Elizabeth's 
character,  I  (hall  add  me  was  a  good  and 
illuftrious  queen,  with  many  virtues  and  no- 
ble qualities,  and  few  faults.  But  what 
ought  above  all  things  to  make  her  memory 
precious  is,  that  me  caufed  the  Engliih  to  en- 
joy a  (late  of  felicity  unknown  to  their  an-, 
ceftors,  under  moft  part  of  the  kings,  her 
predecefTors. 

Died  March  24,  1603,  aged  70,  having 
reigned  44  years,  4.  months,  and  8  days. 

Rafin. 

§  72.     Another  Char  after  of  E  L  i  z  A  E  E  T  H . 

There  are  few  great  perfonages  in  hiftory 
who  have  been  more  expofed  to  the  calumny 
of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of  friends,  than 
queen  Elizabeth  j  and  yet  there  is  fcarce  any 
vvhofe  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  de- 
termined, by  the  unanimous  confent  of  pofte- 
rity.  The  unufual  length  of  her  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  ftrong  features  of  her  character, 
were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices  ;  and  ob- 
liging her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their 
invectives,  and  her  admirers  fomewhat  their 
panegyricks,  have  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  political 
factions,  and,  what  is  more,  of  religious  ani- 
mofuies,  produced  an  uniform  judgment  with 
regard  to  her  conduct.  Her  vigour,  her  con- 
ftancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  and 
vigilance,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  higheft 


praife,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  furpafled  • 
by  any  perfon  who  ever  rilled  a  throne.  A 
conduct  leis  vigorous,  lefs  imperious  j  more 
fmcere,  more  indulgent  to  b.er  people,  would 
have  been  requifite  to  form  a  perfect  charac- 
ter. By  the  force  of  her  mind,  (he  con- 
trouled  all  her  more  active  and  ftronger  qua-- 
lities,  and  prevented  them  from  running  into 
excels.  Her  htroifm  was  exempt  from  all 
temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her 
friendihip  from  partiality,  her  active  fpirit 
from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition.  She. 
guarded  not  herfelf  with  equal  care,  or  equal 
fucceis  from  lefler  infirmities  ;  the  rivalfhip 
of  beauty,  the  defire  of  admiration,  the  jea- 
loufy  of  love,  and  the  fallies  of  anger. 

Her  Imgular  talents  for  government  were 
founded  equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her. 
capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great  command 
of  herfelf,  (he  obtained  an  uncontrolled  af- 
cendant  over  her  people  ;  and  while  (he  me- 
rited all  their  elieem  by  her  real  virtues,  (he 
alfo  engaged  their  affection  by  her  pretended 
ones.  Few  fovereigns  of  England  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumftances  ; 
and  none  ever  conducted  the  government  with 
fuch  uniform  fuccefs  and  felicity.  Though 
unacquainted  with  the  practice  of -toleration, 
the  true  fecret  for  managing  religious  factions, 
(lie  preferved  her  people,  by  her  fuperior  pru- 
dence, from  thofe  confufions  in  which  theo- 
logical controverfy  had  involved  all  the  neigh-, 
bouring  nations ;  and  though  her  enemies 
were  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Europe  j 
the  moll  a6live,  the  moft  enterprizing,  the 
leaft  fcrupulous,  (lie  was  able  by  her  vigour  to 
make  deep  imprefiions  on  their  ftate  ;  her 
own  greatnefs  mean  while  untouched  and  un- 
impaired. 

The  wife  minifters  and  brave  warriors, 
who  flouriftied  during  her  reign,  (hare  ^the 
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praife  of  her  fuccefs  j  but  inftead  of  leflening 
the  applaufe  due  to  her,  they  make  great  ad- 
dition to  it.  They  owed  all  of  them  their 
advancement  to  her  choice,  they  were  fupport- 
ed  by  her  conftancy  ;  and  with  all  their  abi- 
lity they  were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue 
afcendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her 
court,  in  her  kingdom,  me  remained  equally 
miftrefs.  The  force  of  the  .tender  paffions 
wits,  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind 
was  ftiil  fuperior  j  and  the  combat  which  her 
victory  vifibly  coft  her,  ferves  only  to  difplay 
the  firmnefs  of  her  relblution,  and  the  loftinefs 
of  her  ambitious  femiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princefs,  though  it  has 
furmounted  the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and 
bigotry,  yet  lies  ftiil  expofed  to  another  pre- 
judice which  is  more  durable,  becaufe  more 
natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different 
views  in  which  we  furvey  her,  is  capable  ei- 
ther of  exalting  beyond  meafure,  or  diminifh- 
ing  the  luftre  of  her  character.  This  preju- 
dice is  founded  in  confideration  of  her  fex. 
When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we 
are  apt  to  be  ftruck  with  the  higheft  admira- 
tion of  her  great  qualities  and  extenfive  capa- 
city j  but  we  are  apt  alfo  to  require  fome  more 
foftnefs  of  difpofition,  fome  greater  lenity  of 
temper,  fome  of  thofe  amiable  weaknefles  by 
which  her  fex  is  diftinguifhed.  But  the  true 
method  of  eftimating  her  merit  is,  to  lay  afide 
all  thofe  confiderations,  and  confider  her 
merely  as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  autho- 
rity, and  entrufted  with  the  government  of 
mankind.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife,  or  a  miftrefs  ; 
but  her  qualities  as  a  fovereign,  though  with 
fome  confiderable  exceptions,  are  the  object  of 
undifputed  applaufe  and  approbation. 

*  *  *     '       *  * 

*  *  »  #  4- 
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§73.     Another  Cbaratfer  of  ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  perfon,  was  mafculine, 
tall,  ftraight,  and  ftrong-limbed,  with  an  high 
round  forehead,  brown~eyes,  fair  complexion,' 
fine  white  teeth,  and  yellow  hair  5  me  danced 
with  great  agility  j  her  voice  was  ftrong  and 
mrill  $  ftie  underftood  mufic,  and  played  upon 
feveral  inftruments.  She  poflefled  an  excel- 
lent memory,  and  underltood  the  dead  and 
living  languages,  and  made  good  proficiency 
in  the  fciences,  and  was  well  read  in  hiftory. 
Her  converfation  was  fprightly  and  agreeable, 
her  judgment  folid,  her  apprehenfion  acute, 
her  application  indefatigable,  and  her  courage 
invincible.  She  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Proteftant  religion  j  (he  was  highly  com- 
mendable for  her  general  regard  to  the  impar- 
tial adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  and  even  for 
her  rigid  ceconomy,  which  faved  the  public 
money,  and  evinced  that  love  for  her  people 
which  me  fo  warmly  profeffed.  Yet  me  de- 
viated from  juftice  in  fome  inftances  when  her 
intereft  and  paffions  were  concerned  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  her  great  qualities,  we 
cannot  deny  {he  was  vain,  proud,  imperious, 
and  in  fome  eafes  cruel  :  her  predominant 
paflion  was  jealouiy  and  avarice  j  though  me 
was  aifo  fubject  to  iuch  violent  gufts  of  anger 
as  overwhelmed  all  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
her  ftation,  and  even  hurried  her  beyond  the 
common  bounds  of  decency.  She  was  wife 
and  fteady  in  her  principles  of  government, 
and  above  all  princes  fortunate  in  a  miniftry. 

Smollett. 

§74.    Ctxirafier  of  JAMES  I. 

James  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  fine 
complexion,  and  a  foft  fkin  ;  his  perfon 
plump,  but  not  corpulent,  his  eyes  large  and 
rolling,  his  beard  thin,  his  tongue  too  big  for 
his  mouth,  his  countenance  d 51  agreeable,  his 
L  <  air 
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air  awkward,  and  his  gait  remarkably  un- 
graceful, from  a  weakn^ls  in  his  knees  tnat 
prevented  his  walking  vithout  aftiftance j  he 
was  tolerably  temperate  ;n  his  diet,  but  drank 
of  little  elfe  than  rich  ard  ftrong  wines.  His 
Character,  from  the  variety  of  grotefque  qua- 
lities that  compofe  it,  is  not  eafy  to  be  deli- 
neated. The  virtues  he  pofTelfed  were  ib 
loaded  with  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
neighbouring  vices,  that  they  exhibit  no  lights, 
to  let  off  the  dark  ma  les  5  his  principles  of 
^enerofity  were  tainted  by  iuch  a  childifh  pro- 
fufion,  that  they  left  him  without  means  of 
paying  his  juft  obligations,  and  fubjected  him 
to  ihe  neceifity  of  attempting  irregular,  illegal, 
and  unjuft  methods  of  acquiring  money.  His 
friend/hip,  not  to  give  it  the  name  of  vice,  was 
directed  by  fo  puerile  a  fancy,  and  fo  abfurd 
a.  caprice,  that  the  objects  of  it  were  con- 
temptible, and  its  confluences  attended  with 
iuch  an  unmerited  profuiion  of  favours,  that 
}t  was  perhaps  the  molt  exceptionable  quality 
of  any  he  poileffed.  His  diltinctions  were 
formed  on  principles  of  feififhnefs  j  he  va- 
lued no  perfon  for  any  endowments  that  could 
not  be  made  fubfei  vient  to  his  pleafures  cr  his 
jntereft  ;  and  thus  he  rarely  advanced  any 
man  of  real  worth  and  preferment.  His  fa- 
miliar converfation,  both  in  writing  sncl  in 
fpeaking,  was  Ituffed  with  vulgar  and  inde- 
cent phrafcs.  Though  proud  and  arrogant 
in  his  temper,  and  f"li  of  the  importance  of 
his  thuion,  he  defcendcd  to  buffoonery,  anc! 
fuffVred  'nis  favourites  to  addrefs  him  in  the 
moft  difrefpectful  terms  of  grois  familia- 
rity. 

Himfelf  affected  a  fententions  wit,  but  rofc 
no  higher  in  thofe  attempts  than  to  quaint, 
and  often  ftaje  conceits'.  His  education  had 
been  a  more  learned  one  than  is  commonly 
beftowed  on  princes  ;  this,  from  the  conceit 


it  gave  him,  turned  out  a  very  difadvantage- 
ous  circumitance,  by  contracting  his  opinions 
to  his  own  narrow  views  ;  his  pretences  to  a 
consummate  knowledge  in  divinity,  politics, 
and  the  art  of  governing,  expoie  him  to  a  high 
degree  of  ridkule  j  his  conduct  {hewing  him 
more  than  commonly  deficient  in  all  thefe 
points.  His  romantic  idea  of  the  natural 
rights  of  princes,  caufed  him  publicly  to  avow 
preteniions  that  imprefled  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  an  incurable  jealoufy  ;  this,  with 
an  affectation  of  a  profound  fkill  in  the  art  of 
diffembiing,  or  kingcraft,  as  he  termed  it, 
rendered  him  the  object  of  fear  and  dillruft  j 
when  at  the  fame  time  he  was  himfclf  the  only 
dupe  to  an  impertinent  ufelefs  hypocrify. 

If  the  laws  nnd  constitution  of  England  re- 
ceived no  prejudice  from  his  government,  it 
was  owing  to  his  want  of  ability  to  effect  a 
change  fuitable  to  the  purpofe  of  an  arbitrary 
fway.  Stained  with  thefe  vices,  and  rallied 
with  thefe  weakneffes,  if  he  is  even  exempt 
from  our  hatred,  the  exemption  mu(t  arife 
from  motives  of  conttrp.pt.  Defpicable  as  he 
appears  through  his  own  Britannic  govern- 
ment, his  behaviour  when  king  of  Scotland 
was  in  many  points  unexceptionable}  but, 
intoxicated  with  the  power  he  received  over  a 
people  whofe  privileges  were  but  feebly  efta- 
blifntd,  and  who  had  been  long  fubjected  to 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  he  at  once 
flung  off  that  moderation  that  hid  his  defor- 
mines  from  the  common  eye.  It  is  alledged 
that  the  corruption  he  met  with  in  the  court  of 
England,  and  the  time-ferving  genius  of  the 
Englifh  noblemen,  were  the  great  means  that 
debauched  him  from  his  circumipect  conduct. 
Among  the  forwarder!  of  the  worthlefs  tribe 
was  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
told  him  <  n  his  coming  to  the  crown,  th;it  he 
fhould  find  his  Englim  lubjefts  like  afles,  on 
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-whom  he  might  lay  any  burden,  and  fhould 
need  neither  bit  nor  bridle,  but  their  afTes  ears. 
Died  March  27,  A.  D.  1625.  Aged  59. 

Macauiay. 

§75.     AK other  Ch&raSer  e/  J  A  M  E  s . 

James  was  in  his  itature  of  the  middle  fize, 
inclining  to  corpulency  j  his  forehead  was 
faigh,  his  beard  fcantv,  and  his  afpeft  meaK  ; 
kis  eyes,  which  were  weak  and  languid,  he 
rolled  about  ince^Tantly,  as  if  in  quelt  of  no- 
velty j  his  tongue  was  fj  large,  that  in  fpeak- 
«ng  or  drinking,  he  beflabbered  the  by-itind- 
ers  ;  his  knees  t^ere  fo  weak  as  to  bend  under 
the  weight  of  his  body ;  his  addrefs  was  awk- 
ward, and  his  appearance  flovenly.  There 
was  nothing  dignified  either  in  the  competition 
of  his  mind  or  perfon.  We  have  in  the  coude 
of  his  reign  exhibited  repeated  inftances  of 
his  ridiculous  vanity,  prejudices,  profusion, 
folly,  and  iittleneis  of  ibul.  All  that  we  tar, 
add  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  averfe  to  cru- 
elty and  injuftice  }  very  little  addicted  to  ex- 
cefs,  tempei-ate  in  his  meals,  kind  to  his  fer- 
vants,  and  even  defirous  of  acquiring  the  love 
of  his  fubjects,  by  granting  that  as  a  favour, 
which  they  claimed  as  a  privilege.  His  reign, 
though  ignoble  to  himlelf,  was  happy  to  bis 
people.  They  were  enriched  by  commerce, 
which  no  war  interrupted.  They  felt  no  fe- 
vere  impofitions  ^  and  the  commons  made 
contideraWe  progrefs  in  ascertaining  the  Koer- 
ties  of  the  nation.  Smollett , 

§  7  6 .     Another  Chara8er .  of  J  A  M  E  s , 

No  prince,  fo  little  enterprizing  and  fo  in- 
offcniive,  was  ever  fo  much  expofed  to  the  op- 
polite  extremes  of  calumny  and  flattery,  of  fa- 
iire  and  paneg}rric.  And  the  factions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  itill  continued,  have 
h)5  character  be  as  much  disputed  to  this 


day,  as  is  commonly  that  of  princes  who  are 
our  contemporaries.  Many  virtues,  however, 
it  muft  be  owned,  he  was  pofleCedof;  but 
not  one  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  conta- 
gion of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  gene. 
roiity  bordered  on  profuiion,  his  learning  OR 
pedantry,  his  pacific  dii'poiition  on  pufillani- 
mity,  his  wifdom  on  cunning,  his  -friendfhip 
on  light  fancy,  and  boy  if  h.  fondnefs.  While 
he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his 
own  authority,  he  may  pet-haps  be  fufpected 
in  fome  of  his  actions,  and  ftjll  more  of  his 
preten'ifions,  to  have  encroached  on  the  liberties 
of  his  people.  While  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
exact  neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good  will  of 
;-.ll  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  Jo  preferve 
fully  the  efteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  ca- 
pacity was  considerable,  but  filter  to  diicourfe 
on  general  maxims  than  to  conduct  any  in- 
tricate bufinefs. 

His  intensions  were  juft,  but  more  adapted 
to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than  to  the  go- 
vernment of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his 
perfon,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  refpeS  :  partial  and 
undiicerning  in  his  affections,  he  was  little 
fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of  a  feeble 
temper  more  than  o*  a  frugal  judgment  ^  ex- 
pofed  to  our  ridicule  from  his  vanity,  but  ex- 
empt from  cur  hatred  by  his  freedom  from 
pride  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole 
it  maybe  pronounced  of  his  character,  that 
all  his  qualities  were  ftslHed  with  weaknefs, 
and  embellimed  by  humanity.  Political  cou- 
rage he  was  certainly  devoid  of  ;  and  from, 
thence  chiefiv  is  derived  the  itrong  prejudice 
which  prevails  again  ft  his  perfonal  bravery  : 
an  inference,  however,  which  mult  be  owned, 
from  general  experience,  ty  be  extremely  fal- 
lacious. Hume. 

L6  |  77- 
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§  77.     Another  Charafier  of  JAMES. 

The  principal  thing  which  is  made  to  ferve 
for  matter  for  king  James's  panegyric,  is  the 
conftant  peace  he  caufed  his  fubjefts  to  enjoy. 
This  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  effect  of  chance, 
fmce  it  clearly  appears,  it  was  his  fols,  or  at 
leaft  his  chief  aim  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
adminiftration.  Nothing,  lay  his  friends,  is 
more  worthy  a  great  king  than  fuch  a  defign. 
But  the  fame  defign  lofes  all  its  merit,  if  the 
prince  difcovers  by  his  conduct,  that  he  pre- 
ierves  peace  only  out  of  fear,  carelefihefs,  ex- 
ceflive  love  of  eafe  and  repofe  j  and  king 
Jam-es's  whole  behaviour  mews  he  acled  from 
thefe  motives,  though  he  coloured  it  with  the 
pretence  of  his  affection  for  the  people. 

His  liberality,  which  fome  praife  him  for, 
is  exclaimed  againft  by  others  as  prodigality. 
Thefe  laft  pretend  he  gave  without  meafure 
and  difcretion,  without  any  regard  to  his 
own  wants,  or  the  merit  of  thole  whom  he 
heaped  his  favours  upon. 

As  to  his  manners,  writers  are  no  lefs  di- 
vided :  fome  will  have  him  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  very  wife  and  virtuous  prince  j  whilft  others 
fpeak  of  him  as  a  prince  of  a  diflblute  life, 
given  to  drinking,  and  a  great  fwearer  in  com- 
jnon  converfation,  efpecially  when  in  a  paf- 
iion.  He  is  likewife  taxed  with  dififolving  the 
Earl  of  Effex's  marriage,  the  pardoning  the 
Earl  and  Countefs  of  Somerset,  the  death  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  confidence  where- 
with in  full  parliament  he  called  God  to  wit- 
nefs,  that  he  never  had  any  thoughts  of  giv- 
ing the  Papifts  a  toleration,  which  he  could 
not  affirm  but  by  means  of  fome  mental  re- 
fer vatic  n. 

But  whatever  may  be  faid  for  or  againft 
James's  perfon,  it  is  certain  England  never 
flourimed  lefs  than  in  his  reign  j  the  Englifh 


faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  infults  and  jefts 
of  other  nations,  and  all  the  world  in  genera] 
threw  the  blame  on  the  king.  Rapin. 

§  78.  CharaQer  of  CHARLES  I. 
Such  was  the  unworthy  and  unexampled 
fate  of  Charles  J.  king  of  England,  who 
fell  a  Sacrifice  to  the  moll  atrocious  im'olence 
of  treafon,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He 
was  a  prince  of  a  middling _ftature,  robuft, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  hair  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  his  forehead  high,  his  com- 
plexion pale,  his  vifage  long,  and  his  aipeft 
melancholy.  He  excelled  in  riding,  and 
other  manly  exerciies ;  he  inherited  a  good 
underllanding  from  nature,  and  had  cultivat- 
ed it  with  great  alTiduity.  His  perception 
was  clear  and  acute,  his  judgment  folid  and 
decifive  5  he  poffeffed  a  refined  lafte  for  the 
liberal  arts,  and  was  a  munificent  patron  to 
thole  who  excelled  in  painting,  fculpture,  mu- 
fic,  and  architecture.  In  his  private  morals 
he  was  altogether  unblemished  and  exemplary. 
He  was  merciful,  modelt,  chafte,  temperate^ 
religious,  peilbnally  brave,  and  we  may  join 
the  noble  hiftorian  in  faying,  "  He  was  the 
<f  worthieft  gentleman,  the  beft  mafter,  the 
"  hi -ft  friend,  the  belt  huiband,  the  belt  fa- 
ct  ther,  and  the  beft  chriltian  of  the  age  in 
"  which  he  lived."  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  L-J  bred  up  in  high  notions  of  the  preroga- 
tive, which  he  thought  his  honour  and  hi* 
duty  obliged  him  to  maintain.  He  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  fpirit  of  the  people  became  too 
mighty  for  thofe  rettraints  which  the  regal 
power  derived  frg.m  the  constitution  ;  and 
when  the  tide  of  fanaticifm  began  to  overbear 
the  religion  of  his  country,  to  which  he  was 
confcientioufly  devoted.  He  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  guided  by ,  counfcllors,  who  were.,  not 
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only  inferior  to  himfelf  in  knowledge  and 
judgment,  but  generally  proud,  partial,  and 
inflexible  j  and  from  an  excels  of  conjugal 
affeftion  that  bordered  upon  vveaknefs,  he 
paid  too  much  deference  to  the  advice  and  de- 
fires  of  his  confort,  who  was  iuperftitioufly 
attached  to  the  errors  of  popery,  and  impor- 
tuned him  inceffantly  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Such  were  the  fources  of  all  that  mifgo- 
vernment  which  was  imputed  to  him  during 
the  firil  fifteen  years  of  his  reign.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  to  his  fatal  cata- 
ftrophe,  his  conduct  feems  to  have  been  un- 
exceptionable. His  infirmities  and  imperfec- 
tions have  been  candidly  owned  in  the  courfe 
of  this  narration.  He  was  not  rery  liberal 
to  his  dependants  ;  his  converfation  was  not 
eafy,  nor  his  addrefs  pleafmg  ;  yet  the  probity 
of  his  heart,  and  the  innocence  of  his  man- 
ners, won  the  affection  of  all  who  attended 
his  perfon,  not  even  excepting  thofe  who  had 
the  charge  of  his  confinement.  In  a  word, 
he  certainly  deferved  the  epithet  of  a  virtuous 
prince,  though  he  wanted  lome  of  thofe  finn- 
ing qualities  which  conftitute  the  character  of 
a  great  monarch.  Beheaded  January  30, 
164.8-9.  Smollett. 

§  79.     Another  Charafler  of  CHARLES  I. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  as  that  of 
molt  men,  if  not  of  all  men,  was  mixed,  but 
his  virtues  predominated  extremely  above  his 
vices  ;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  his  imper- 
fections :  for  fcarce  any  of  his  faults  arofe  to 
that  pitch,  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices. 
To  confider  him  in  the  moil  favourable  light, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  his  dignity  was  ex- 
empted from  pride,  his  humanity  from  weak- 
nefs,  his  bravery  from  ra.'hnefs,  his  temper- 
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ance  from  aufterity,  and  his  frugality  from' 
avarice :  all  thefe  virtues  in  him  maintained 
their  proper  bounds,  and  merited  unreferved 
praife.  To  fpeak  the  moft  harfhly  of  him, 
we  may  affirm,  that  many  of  his  good  quali- 
ties were  attended  with  fome  latent  frailty, 
which,  though  feemingly  inconfiderable,  was 
able,  when  feconded  by  the  extreme  malevo- 
lence of  his  fortune,  to  difappoint  them  of 
all  their  influence.  His  beneficent  difpofition 
was  clouded  by  a  manner  not  gracious,  his 
virtue  was  tinctured  with  fuperftition,  his 
good  fenfe  was  disfigured  by  a  deference  to 
pcrfons  of  a  capacity  much  inferior  to  his 
own,  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him 
not  from  hafty  and  precipitate  refolutions. 
He  deferves  the  epithet  of  a  good,  rather  than 
of  a  great  man  ;  and  was  more  fitted  to  rule 
in  a  regular  eftablifhed  government,  than  ei- 
ther to  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a 
popular  alTembly,  or  finally  to  fubdue  their 
pretenfions.  He  wanted  fupplenefs  and  dex- 
terity fufticient  for  the  firft  meaiure  ;  he  was 
not  endowed  with  vigour  requiiite  for  the  fe- 
cond.  Had  he  been  born  ah  abfolure  prince, 
his  humanity  and  good  fenfe  had  rendered  his 
reign  happy,  and  his  memory  precious.  Had 
the  limitations  on  the  prerogative  been  in  his 
time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  integrity  had 
made  him  regard  as  facred  the  boundaries  of 
the  conititution.  Unhappily  his  fate  threw 
him  into  a  period,  when  the  precedents  of 
many  former  reigns  favoured  ftrongly  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ran 
violently  towards  liberty.  And  if  his  politi- 
cal prudence  was  not  fufficient  to  extricate  him 
from  fo  perilous  afituation,  he  may  bt  excuf- 
ed  ;  fince,  even  after  the  event,  when  it  is 
commonly  eafy  to  correct  all  errors,  one  is  at 
a  iofs  to  determine  what  conduct  in  his  cir- 
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citmfhmces  would  have  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  and  prefer ved  the  peace 
of  the  nation.  Bxpofed  without  revenue, 
without  arms,  to  the  aftault  of  furious,  im- 
placable, and  bigoted  factions  ;  it  was  never 
permitted  him,  but  with  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
quences,  to  commit  the  fmalleit  miftakej  a 
condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impefed  on  the 
greatcil  human  capacity. 

Soine  hiftorians  have  rafhly  queftioned  the 
good  faith  of  this  prince  s  but,  for  this  re- 
proach, the  moit  malignant  fcrutiny  of  his 
conduct,  which  in  every  circumftance  is  now 
thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reufon- 
ble  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  con- 
£der  the  extreme  difficulties  to  which  he  was 
ib  frequently  reduced,  and  compare  the  fmce- 
rity  of  his  profefHons  and  declarations,  we 
£hall  avow,  that  probity  and  honour  ought 
juftly  to  be  numbered  among  his  moft  mining 
qualities.  In  every  treaty,  thofe  conceffions 
which  he  thought  in  confcience  he  could  not 
maintain,  he  never  would  by  any  motive  or 
perfuafion  be  induced  to  make. 

And  though  forne  violations  of  the  petition 
of  right  may  be  imputed  to  him  ;  thofe  are 
more  to  be  afcribed  to  the  neceffity  of  his 
fituation,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of  royal  pre- 
rogative which  he  had  imbibed,  than  to  any 
failure  of  the  integrity  of  his  principles.  This 
prince  was  of  a  comely  prefence  ;  of  a  fweet 
and  melancholy  aipeil  j  his  face  was  regular, 
handfome,  and  well  complexioned }  his  body 
ftrong,  healthy,  and  juftly  proportioned  ;  and 
keing  of  middle  ftuture,  he  was  capable  of  en- 
during the  greateft  fatigues.  He  excelled  in 
horfemanfhip  and  other  exerciles  ;  and  he 
poffefled  all  the  exterior,  as  well  as  many  oi 
the  effential  qualities;  which  form  an  accom- 
pli (hell  prince.  Hume, 
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§  So.     Another  Charatter  of  CHARLES  I. 

In  the  character  of  Charles,  as  reprefented 
by  his  panegyrifts,  we  find  the  qualities  of 
temperance,  chaftity,  regularity,  piety,  equity, 
humanity,  dignity,  coridefcenlion,  and  equat- 
nimity  ;  lome  have  gone  ib  far  as  to  allow 
him  integrity,  and  many  writers,  who  con- 
demn his  political  principles,  give  him  the  ti- 
tle of  a  moral  man.  In  the  companion  of 
this  reprefeotation  with  Charles's  conduit, 
accurately  and  juftly  defcribed,  it  is  difcerni- 
ble  that  vices  of  the  worft  tendency,  when 
fhadfd  by  a  plaufible  and  formal  carriage, 
when  concordant  to  the  interefts  of  a  fa&ion, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  affume  the, 
appearances  of,  and  are  impofed  on  the  cre- 
dulous world  as,  virtues  of  the  firft  rank. 

Paillon  for  power  was  Charles's  predomi- 
nant vice ;  idolatry  to  his  regal  prerogatives, 
his  governing  principle.  The  interefts  of  the 
crown,  legitimated  every  meafure,  and  lane- 
lifted  in  his  eye  the  wideft  deviation  from 
moral  rule. 

Neither  gratitude,  clemency,  humanity, 
equity,  nor  generofity,  have  place  in  the 
fair  part  of  Charles's  characler  }  of  the  vir- 
tues of  temperance,  fortitude,  and  perfonal 
bravery,  he  was  undeniably  podefled.  His 
manners  partook  of  difnpation,  and  his  con- 
verfation  of  the  indecency  of  a  court.  His 
chaftity  has  been  called  in  queftion,  by  an  au- 
thor of  the  higheft  repute  j  and  were  it  al- 
lowsd,  it  was  tainted  by  an  excefs  of  uxori- 
pufnefs,  which  gave  it  the  properties  and  the 
conlcquences  of  vice.  The  want  of  inte- 
grity is  nianifeft  in  every  part  of  his  condu6t  j 
which,  whether  the  corruption  of  his  judg-r 
ment  or  heart,  loft  him  fair  opportunities  of 
rcinftatcment  in  the  throne,  and  was  the  vice 
for  which  above  all  others  hr  paid  the  tribute 

of 
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of  his  life.  His  intellectual  powers  were  na- 
turaliy  good,  and  fo  improved  by  a  continual 
exercife,  that,  though  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  fpoke  with  difficulty  and  heiita- 
tion,  towards  the  dole  of  his  life  he  difco- 
vered  in  his  writings  purity  of  language  and 
dignity  of  ttyle  ;  m  his  debates  elocution, 
and  quiclcnefs  of  perception.  The  high  opi- 
nion he  entertained  of  regal  dignity,  occafion- 
ed  him  to  obferve  a  itatelinefs  and  imperiouf- 
nefs  in  his  manner;  which,  to  the  rational  and 
intelligent,  was  unamiable  avid  ofifenlive;  by 
the  weak  and  formal  it  was  mlftaken  for  dig- 
nity. 

In  the  exercife  of  horfemanfhlp  he  excelled-, 
had  a  good  tafte,  and  even  ikill,  in  feveral  of 
the  polite  arts ;  but  though  a  proficient  in 
ibme  branches  of  literature,  was  no  encoura- 
ge r  of  ufeful  learning,  and  only  patronized 
adepts  in  jdrgo'i  of  the  divine  right,  and  utility 
of  kings  and  bifaops.  His  under  ftanding  in 
this  point  was  fo  depraved  by  the  prejudices  of 
his  education,  the  flattery  of  pneits,  and  the 
affections  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  never 
endure  convocation  which  tended  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  equal  right  in  men;  anc 
notwithstanding  that  the  particularity  of  his 
Situation  enforced  his  attention  to  doctrines  of 
this  kind,  he  went  out  ot  the  world  with  the 
fame  fond  prejudices  with  which  he  had  been 
Foftered  in  his  nurfery,  and  cajoled  in  the  ze 
pith  of  his  power. 

Charles  was  of  a  middle  ftatnre,  his  body 
ftrong,  healthy,  and  juftly  proportioned  ; 
and  his  aipecl:  melancholy3  yet  not  unpleaf- 
ing-.  His  furviving  ifTue,  were  three  fons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  executed  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  3:40,  and  buried,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  parliament,'  a 
Windier,  decently,  yet  without  pomp. 

Macaulay* 
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§  Si.     CharafferofOiivz*.  CROMWELL*. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  a  robuft  make  and 
conftitution,  his  afpea  rnanly  though  clown- 
ifli.  His  education  extended  no  farther  thai* 
a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
but  he  inherited  great  talents  from  nature; 
though  they  were  luch  as  he  could  not  have 
exerted  to  advantage  -at  any  junclure  than 
that  of  a  civil  war,  inflamed  by  religious 
conteits.  His  character  was  formed  fron^an 
amazing  conjuncture  of  enthufiafm,  hypocrify, 
and  ambition.  He  was  poffefTed  of  courage 
and  resolution,  that  overlooked  all  dangers, 
and  faw  no  difficulties.  He  dived  into  th£ 
characters  of  mankind  with  wonderful  faga- 
city,  whilft  he  concealed  his  own  purpoles, 
under  the  impenetrable  fhield  of  dirfurmla-- 
tion. 

He  reconciled  the  moil  atrocious  crimes 
to  the  molt  rigid  notions  of  religious  obliga- 
tions. From  the  fevereft  exercife  of  devo- 
tion, he  relaxed  into  the  moll  ridiculoxn  and 
idle  buffoonry  :  yet  he  prelerved  the  dignity 
and  diltance'of  his  character,  in  the  mkltt  of 
the  coarfeft  familiarity.  He  was  cruel  and 
tyrannic  from  policy;  juft  and  temperate 
from  inclination ;  perplexed  and  despicable  m 
his  difcourfe;  clear  and  confummate  in  his 
defigns  ;  ridiculous  in  his  reveries  ;  refpe£lablc 
in  his  conduct  ;  in  a  word,  the  (trangeft  com- 
pound of  villainy  and  virtue,  bafenefs  and 
magnanimity,  abfurdity  and  good  fenfe,  that 
we  "find  on  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind  f. 

Noble. 
§  8z. 

*  From  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protedloral 
houfe  of  Cromwell. 

•f-  Cromwell  died  more  than  five  millions  in 
debt;  though  the  parliament  had  left  him  in  the 
treafury  above  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and 
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§  82.  (AaraSer  of  CHARLES  II. 
If  we  Survey  the  chara&er  of  Charles  the 
Second  in  the  different  lights  which  it  will 
admit  of,  it  will  appear  very  various,  and  give 
rife  to  different  and  even  oppoSite  Sentiments. 
When  confidered  as  a  companion,  he  appears 
the  moft  amiable  and  engaging  of  men  ;  and 
indeed,  in  this  view,  his  deportment  muft  be 
allowed  altogether  unexceptionable.  His  love 
of  raillery  was  ib  tempered  with  good-breed- 
ing, that  it  was  never  offenllve.  His  propen- 
fity  to  i'atire  was  fo  checked  with  discretion, 
that  his  friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming 
the  objecl:  of  it.  His  wit,  to  ufe  the  expreS- 
fipn  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was 
IiimSelf  an  exquifite  judge  *,  could  not  be 
Said  fo  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated, 
qualities  apt  to  beget  jealouSy  and  apprehenfion 
in  company,  as  to  be  a  plain,  gaining,  well- 
bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit.  And 
though  perhaps  he  talked  more  than  uricl  rules 
of  behaviour  might  permit,  men  were  fo 
pleafed  with  the  affable  communicative  de- 
portment  of  the  monarch,  that  they  always 
went  away  contented  both  with  him  and  with 
themSelves.  This  indeed  is  the  moil  mining 
part  of  the  king's  character,  and  he  Seems  to 
have  been  fenfible  of  it  5  for  he  was  fond  of 
dropping  the  formalities  of  ftate,  and  of  re- 
lapfmg  every  moment  into  the  companion. 

in  ftores  to  the  value  of  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

Richard,  the  fon  of  Cromwell,  was  proclaimed 
prote&or  in  his  room  ;  but  Richard,  being  cf  a 
very  different  difpofition  to  his  father,  refig:ied  his 
authority  the  22d  of  April  1659;  and  foon  after 
/jgned  his  abdication  in  form,  and  retired  to  live 
feveral  years  after  his  resignation,  at  firft  on  the 
Continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  far- 
tune  at  home. 

*  Marouis  of 


In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  conducl, 
though  not  free  from  exception,  was  in  the 
main  laudable.  He  was  an  eafy  generous 
lover,  a  civil  obliging  hufband,  a  friendly 
brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  good- 
natxired  mafter.  The  voluntary  friendfhips, 
however,  which  this  prince  contracted,  nay, 
even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude,  were  feeble;  and 
he  never  attached  himfelf  to  any  of  his  mini- 
fters  or  courtiers  with  a  very  fin  cere  affection. 
He  believed  them  to  have  no  other  motive  for 
Serving  him  but  felf-interelt,  and  he  was  ftill 
ready,  in  his  turn,  to  Sacrifice  them  toprefent 
eaie  and  convenience. 

With  a  detail  on  his  private  character  we 
muft  Set  bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles. 
The  other  parts  of  his  conduct  may  aohnit  of 
Some  apology,  but  can  deferve  Small  applauSe. 
He  was  indeed  So  much  fitted  for  private  life, 
preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  pofleffed 
order,  frugality,  ceconomy  in  the  former; 
was  profuSe,  thoughtleSs,  negligent  in  the 
latter.  When  we  confider  him  as  a  Sovereign, 
his  character,  though  not  altogether  void  of 
virtues,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his 
people,|and  difhonourable  to  himfelf.  Neg- 
ligent of  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  carelefs 
of  its  glory,  averfe  to  its  religion,  jealous  of 
its  liberty,  lavifh  of  its  treafure,  and  Sparing 
only  of  its  blood  ;  he  expofed  it  by  his  mea- 
Sures  (though  he  appeared  ever  but  in  Sport) 
to  the  danger  of  a  furious  civil  war,  a«d  even 
to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of"  a  foreign  conteit. 
Yet  may  all  thefe  enormities,  if  fairly  and 
candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper:  a 
fault,  which,  however  unfortunate  in  a  mo- 
narch, it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  regard  with 
great  Severity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  this  king,  that 
he  never  Said  a  foolifh  thing,  nor  ever  did  a 
wife  one :  a  cenSure,  which,  though  too  far 

carried. 
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carried,  feems  to  have  fome  foundation  in  his  1 
character  and  deportment.  Died  Feb.  6,  ! 
1685,  aged  54.  Hume. 

§  83.     Anotker  Char  after  of  CHARLES  II.  j 

Charles  II.  was  in  his  perfbn  tall  and  fwar-  ; 
thy,  and  his  countenance  marked  with  ftrong, 
harm  lineaments.  His  penetration  was  keen, 
his  judgment  clear,  his  understanding  ex- 
tenfive,  his  conversation  lively  and  entertain- 
ing, and  he  poflefTed  the  talent  of"  wit  and 
ridicule.  He  was  eafy  of  accefs,  polite,  and 
aftable;  had  he  been  limited  to  a  private  Station, 
he  would  have  paffed  .  for  the  moll  agreeable 
and  beil-natured  man  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  greatett  enemies  allow  him  to 
have  been  a  civil  huSband,  an  obliging  lover. 
an  affectionate  father,  and  an  indulgent  maf- 
ter  j  even  as  a  prince,  he  manifested  an  aver- 
fion  to  cruelty  and  injuftice.  Yet  theie  good 
qualities  were  more  than  overbalanced  by  his 
weaknefs  and  defects.  He  was  a  Scoffer  at 
religion,  and  a  libertine  in  his  morals  ;  care- 
lefs,  indolent,  profufe,  abandoned  to  effemi- 
nate pleafure,  incapable  of  any  noble  enter- 
prize,  a  Stranger  to  any  manly  friendship  and 
gratitude,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  honour,  blind 
to  the  allurements  of  glory,  and  in  a  word, 
wholly  destitute  of  every  active  virtue.  Being 
himlelf  unprincipled,  he  believed  mankind 
were  falfe,  perfidious,  and  interefted ;  and 
therefore  practifed  diflimulation  for  his  own 
convenience.  He  was  itrongly  attached  to 
the  French  manners,  government,  and  mo- 
narch ;  he  was  diffatisfied  with  his  own  li- 
mited prerogative.  The  majority  of  his  own 
fubjects  he  defpifed  or  hated,  as  hypocrites, 
fanatics,  and  republican s$  who  had  perSecut- 
ed  his  father  and  himfelf,  and  fought  the  de- 
ftruction  of  the  monarchy.  In  thefe  Senti- 
ments, he  could  not  be  Suppofed  to  pud'ue 
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the  intereft  of  the  nation  ;  on  the  contrary  i 
he  feemed  to  think  that  his  own  fafety  was 
incompatible  with  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  his  people.  Smollett.  ' 

§  84.  Another  Character  of  CHARLES  IF» 
Thus  lived  and  died  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. He  was  the  greatest  inltance  in  hiitory- 
of  the  various  revolutions  of  which  any  one 
man  feemed  capable.  He  was  bred  up  the 
firft  twelve  years  of  his  life,  with  the  Iplen- 
dour  that  became  the  heir  of  fo  great  a  crowu. 
After  that,  he  pafled  through  eighteen  year's 
in  great  inequalities,  unhappy  in  the  war,  in 
thelofs  of  his  father,-  and  of  the  crown  of 
England. — While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris, 
Colen,  or  BrufTels,  he  never  feemed  to  lay 
any  thing  to  heart.  He  purfued  all  his  di- 
verSions,  and  irregular  pleafures,  in  a  free' 
career  j  and  feemed  to  be  as  ferene  under  the 
lofs  of  a  crown,  as  the  greater!  philofopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  "did  he  willingly 
hearken  to  any  of  thofe  projects,  with  which, 
he  complained  often,  his  chancellor  perfecuted 
him.  That  in  which  he  feemed  molt  con- 
cerned was,  to  find  money  for  fupporting-  his 
expence.  And  it  was  often  faid,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter, 
and  have  given  him  a  good  round  peniion, 
he  might  have  been  induced  to  refign  his  title 
to  him.  During  his  exile,  he  delivered  him- 
felf fo  entirely  to  his  pleafures,  that  he  became 
incapable  of  application.  He  fpent  little  of 
his  time  in  reading  and  ftudy  5  and  yet  lefs 
in  thinking.  And  in  the  ftate  his  affa  rs 
were  then  in,  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to  fay  to 
every  perlbn,  and  upon  all  occalions,  that 
which  he  thought  would  pleafe  moft:  fo  that 
words  or  promifes  went  very  eafily  from  him. 
And  he  hnd  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind, 
that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and  go-* 

vernkig 
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Trermngwas,  to  manage  all  things,  and  all 
3>erfons,  with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dirTimula- 
tton.  He  deiired  to  become  abfolute,  and  to 
overturn  both  our  religion  and  laws ;  yet  he 
would  neirher  run  the  rifque,  nor  give  himfelf 
the  trouble,  which  fo  great  a  deftgn  required. 
He  had  an  appearance  of  gentlenefs  in  his 
mitward  deportment;  but  he  feemed  to  have 
Tio  bowels  nor  tendernefs  in  his  nature ;  and 
in  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  cruel. 

Burnet. 

§  85.  ^notler  Ctara&er  erf  CHARLES  II. 

The  charafter  of  Charles  the  Second,  like 
the  tranfac"lions  of  his  reign,  has  affumed 
various  appearances,  in  proportion  to  the 
paffions  and  prejudices  of  different  writers. 
To  affiiin  that  he  was  a  great  and  good  king, 
would  be  as  unjuft  as  to  alledge  that  he  was 
<kftitute  of  all  virtue,  and  a  bloody  and  in- 
human tyrant.  The  indolence  of  his  difpo- 
jfition,  and  the  diflipation  occafioned  by  his 
pleafures,  as  they  were  at  firft  the  fource  of 
liis  misfortunes,  became  afterwards  thefafety 
cf  the  nation.  Had  he  joined  the  ambition  of 
power,  and  the  perfeverance  and  attention  of 
his  brother,  to  his  own  insinuating  and  en- 
gaging addrefs,  he  might  have  fee  tired  his  re- 
putation with  vvr hers,  by  enflaving  them  with 
the  nation. 

In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  well  made. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  the  lines  of  his 
face  ftrong  and  harm,  when  fingly  traced: 
but  when  his  features  were  comprehended 
in  one  view,  they  appeared  dignified  and 
even  pleafmg.  In  the  motions  -of  his  perfon 
lie  was  eafy,  graceful,  and  firm.  His  con- 
ftitution  was  ftrong,  and  communicated  an 
aftive  vigour  to  all  his  limbs.  Though  a 
Jover  of  eafe  of  mind,  he  wns  fond  of  bodily 
Ke  rofe  early,  lie  walked  much, 


he  mixed  with  the  meaneft  of  his  fubje&s, 
and  joined  in  their  converiation,  without  di- 
miniihing  his  own  dignity,  or  raifing  their 
prefumption.  He  was  acquainted  with  many 
perfons  in  the  lower  ftations  of  life.  He  cap- 
tivated them  with  fprightly  terms  of  humour, 
and  with  a  kind  of  good-natured  wit,  which 
rendered  them  pleafed  with  themfelves.  Kis 
guards  only  attended  him  on  public  Gccafions* 
He  took  the  air  frequently  in  company  with  a 
fingle  friend;  and  though  crowds  followed 
him,  it  was  more  from  a  wifh  to  attract  hi* 
notice,  than  from  an  idle  curiofity.  When 
evident  defigns  againft  his  life  were  daily  ex- 
hibited before  the  courts  of  juftke,  he  chang- 
ed not  his  manner  of  appearing  in  public. 
It  was  foon  after  the  Rye-hou/e  plot  was  dif- 
covered,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fevere  on  his 
brother's  character,  when  he  exhibited  a  ftrik- 
ing  feature  of  his  own.  The  duke  returning 
from  hunting  with  his  guards,  found  the 
king  one  day  in  Hyde  Park.  He  exprefled 
his  furpriie  how  his  majefty  could  venture 
his  perfon  alone  at  fuch  a  perilous  time. 
"  James,"  '  (replied  tlie  king,)  "  take  you 
"  care  of  youdelf,  and  I  am  fafe.  No  man 
"  in  England  will  kill  ME,  to  make  YOU 
"  king." 

When  he  was  oppofed  with  moft  violence  in 
parliament,  he  continued  the  moft  popular 
man  in  the  kingdom*  Kis  good-breeding  as 
a  gentleman,  overcame  the  opinion  conceived 
of  his  faults  -as  a  king.  His  affability,  his 
eafy  addrefs,  his  attention  to  the  very  preju- 
dices of  his  people,  rendered  him  independent 
of  all  the  arts  of  his  enemies  to  inflame  fhe 
vulgar.  He  is  faid  with  reafon  to  have  died 
opportunely  for  his  country.  Had  his  lif<s 
extended  to  the  number  of  years  which  the 
(trength  of  his  conftitution  feemecl  to  prcmife, 
the  nation  would  have  loft  all  memory  of  their 

liberties,. 
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liberties.  Had  his  fate  placed  Charles  the 
Second  in  thefe  latter  times;  when  influence 
fupplies  the  place  of  obvious  power;  when 
the  crown  has  ceafed  to  be  diftreiTed  through 
the  channel  of  its  neceflities;  when  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  in  granting  fup- 
plies for  the  public  fervice,  provide  for  them- 
felves;  his  want  of  ambition  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  icaloufy,  and  his  popular  qualities 
fecured  the  utmoft  admiration  ot  his  fubiects. 
His  gallantry  itfelf  would  be  conftrued  into 
fpirit,  in  an  age  where  decency  is  only  an 
improvement  on  vice.  Macpherfon. 

%  86.  Character  cf  JAMES  II. 
In  many  refpects  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
he  was  a  virtuous  man,  as  well  as  a  good 
monarch.  He  was  frugal  of  the  public  mo- 
ney; he  encouraged  commerce  with  great  at- 
tention; he  applied  himfelf  to  naval  affairs 
\vith  fuccefs  ;  he  fupported  the  fleet  as  the 
glory  and  protection  of  England.  He  was 
alfo  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  dbuntfy  ; 
he  was  capable  of  fupporting  its  intereft  with 
a  degree  of  dignity  in  the  fcale  of  Europe. 
In  his  private  life  he  was  almoft  irreproach- 
able ;  he  was  an  indulgent  parent,  a  tender 
hufband,  a  generous  and  fteady  friend  ;  in  his 
deportment  he  was  affable,  though  (lately  ;  he 
beitowed  favours  with  peculiar  grace  ;  he  pre- 
vented felicitation  by  the  fuddennefs  cf  his 
difpofal  of  places  ;  though  fcarce  any  prince 
xvas  ever  fo  generally  deferred,  few  ever  had  fo 
many  private  friends;  thofe  who  iniurecl  him 
molt  were  the  firft  to  implore  his  forgivenefs, 
and  even  after  jhey  had  raifed  another  prince 
to  the  throne,  they  reflected  his  perfon,  and 
were  anxious  for  his  fafety.  To  theie  virtues 
he  added  a  fteadinefs  of  counfels,  a  perfeve- 
r^nce  in  his  plans,  and  courage  in  his  enter- 
prizes.  He  was  honourable  and  fair  in  all 


his  dealings  ;  he  was  unjuft  to  men  in  their 
principles,  but  never  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
perty. Though  few  monarchs  ever  offended 
a  people  more,  he  yielded  to  none  in  his  love  of 
his  fubjecls  ;  he  even  affirmed,  that  he  quitted 
England  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
as  much  as  from  fear  of  a  reftraint  upon  hi* 
perfon  from  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  great 
virtue  was  a  (iricl:  adherence  to  facts  and  truth 
in  all  he  wrote  and  faid,  though  fome  parts 
of  his  conduct  had  rendered  his  fincerity  in  his 
political  profefTion  fufpe£led  by  his  enemies. 
Abdicated  his  throne  1689.  Ibid. 

§  87.     Another  Char  after  of  JAMES  II. 

The  enemies  of  James  did  not  fail  to  make 

the  mod   of  the  advantages  they  had  gained 

)  by  their  fubtle  manoeuvres ,  fome  faid,  that 

'  the  king's  flight  was  the  effect  of  a  difturbed 

!  confcience,  labouring  under  the  load  of  fecret 

'  guilt ;  and  thofe  whofe  cenfures  were  more 

moderate,  afferted,  that  his  incurable  bigotry 

had  led  him  even  to  facrifice  his  crown  to  the 

interefts  of   his   priefts;  and   that  he   chofe 

father  to  depend  on  the  precarious  fupport  of 

a  French  force  to  fubdue  the  refractory  fpirit  of 

his  people,  than  to  abide  the  iffue  of  events 

which  threatened    fuch    legal  limitations    as 

mould  effectually  prevent  any  further  abufe  of 

power. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  king's  paft  condu&lt 
undoubtedly  gave  a  countenance  to  infinua- 
tions  which  were  in  themfelves  iufficiently 
nlaufible  to  anfwer  all  the  purpoles  for  which 
rhey  were  induftrioufly  circulated  ;  but  when 
the  following  circumilances  are  taken  into 
confideration,  namely,  that  timidity  is  natu- 
ral to  the  human  mind,  when  oppreffed  with 
an  uninterrupted  feries  of  misfortunes  ;  that 
the  king's  life  was  put  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  a  rival,  whofe  ambitious  views  were  alto- 
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gether  incompatible  even  with  the  fhadow  of 
regal  power  in  his  perfon  ;  that  the  means 
taken  to  increafe  the  apprehenfions  which  re- 
flexions  of  this  nature  muft  neceflarily  occa- 
fion,  were  of  the  moft  mortifying  kind  ;  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  principles 
of  heroic  virtue  might  have  produced  conduct 
in  fome  exalted  individuals,  yet  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  would,  in  James's  fitua- 
tion,  have  fought  flicker  in  the  profefled  ge- 
nerofity  of  a  trufted  friend,  from  perfonal  in- 
fult,  perfonal  danger,  and  from  all  the  har- 
raffing  fufpenfe  under  which  the  mind  of  this 
imprudent  and  unfortunate  monarch  had  long 
laboured. 

The  oppofition  of  James's  religious  prin- 
ciples to  thofe  of  his  fubjects,  his  unpopular 
connections  with  the  court  of  France  5  but, 
above  all,  the  permanent  eftablifhment  of  a 
rival  family  on  the  throne  of  England,  has 
formed  in  his  favour  fuch  an  union  of  preju- 
dice and  intereft,  as  to  cieitroy  in  the  minds  of 
pofterity,  all  that  fympathy  which,  on  fimilar 
occafions,  and  in  fimilar  misfortunes,  has  fo 
wonderfully  operated  in  favour  of  other  prin- 
ces ;  and  whilft  we  pay  the  tribute  of  una- 
vailing tears  over  the  memory  of  Charles  the 
Firft  j  whilft,  with  the  Church  of  England, 
we  venerate  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  power  and 
,  office  of  prelates  5  whilft  we  fee,  with  regret, 
that  he  was  ftripped  of  his  dignity  and  life  at 
the  very  time  when  the  chaftening  hand  of  af- 
fliction had,  in  a  great  meafure,  corrected  the 
errors  of  a  faulty  education  ;  the  irrefiftible 
power  of  truth  muft  oblige  us  to  confefs,  that 
the  adherence  to  religious  principle,  which 
coft  the  father  his  life,  deprived  the  fon  of  his 
dominions  ;  that  the  enormous  abufes  of 
power  with  which  both  ibvereigns  are  accuf- 
ed,  owed  their  origin  to  the  fame  fource  ;  the 
errors  arifihg  from  a  bad  education,  aggra- 


1  vated  and  extended  by  the  impious  flattery  of 
I  defigning  priefts  j  we  lhall  alib  be  obliged  to 
i  confefs,  that  the  parliament  itfelf,  by  an  un- 
precedented fervility,  helped  to  confirm  James 
in  the  exalted  idea  he  had  entertained  of  the 
royal  office,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  an  ab- 
folute  and  unconditional  fubmiinon  on  the 
part  of  fubjects.  which,  in  the  reign  of  his 
father,  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  confined  to 
the  precepts  of  a  Laud,  a  Sibthorpe,  and  a 
Maynwaring,  were  now  taught  as  the  avow- 
ed doctrines  of  the  Cjmrch  of  England,  were 
acknowledged  by  the  two  Un. verities,  and 
implicitly  avowed  K'  a  large  majority  of  the 
nation  ;  fo  great,  indeed,  was  the  change  in 
the  temper,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firft  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  his  fon  James,  that  at  this  fharneful 
period  the  people  gloried  in  having  laid  all 
their  privileges  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
execrated  every  generous  principle  of  free- 
dom, as  arifmg  from  a  fpirit  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  the  unfortunate  James  ;  and  had  he. 
been  equally  unprincipled  as  his  brother,  the 
deceafed  king ;  had  he  profeiled  hhniclf  a 
Prcteftant,  whilft  he  was  in  his  heart  a  Papiftj 
had  he  not  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  ufe  his 
omnipotent  power  for  the  reftoring  to  fome 
parts  of  its  ancient  dignity  a  Church  which 
he  regarded  as  the  only  true  Church  of 
Chrift";  or  had  he,  inftead  of  attacking  the 
prerogative  cf  the  prelacy,  fuffered  them  to 
fhare  the  regal  defpotifm  which  they  had  fixed 
on  the  bafis  of  confcience,  the  moft  flagrant 
abides  of  civil  power  would  never  have  been, 
called  in  judgment  againft  him,  and  par-* 
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liament  themfelves  vvoxild  have  lent  their  con- 
ftitutionll -authority  to  have  riveted  the  chains 
of  the  empire  in  Rich  a  manner  as  fhould  have 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  moft  deter- 
mined votaries  of  freedom  to  have  re-elta- 
blifhed  the  government  on  its  ancient  founda- 
tion. From  this  immediate  evil  England 
owes  its  deliverance  to  the  bigoted  fincenty 
of  James;  a  circumftance  which  ought,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  conciliate  our  affections  to 
the  memory  of  the  fufierer,  and  induce  us 
te  treat  thole  errors  with  lenity,  which  have 
led  to  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  which  can 
never  be  entirely  loft,  but  by  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  principle  and  depravity  of  man- 
ners. 

It  was  faid  by  the  witty  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, "  that  Charles  the  Second  might  do 
"  well  if  he  would,  and  that  James  would  do 
tf  well  if  he  could  j"  an  obfervation  which 
fays  little  for  the  underftanding  of  James, 
but  a  great  deal  for  his  heart ;  and,  with  all 
the  blemifhes  with  \vhich  his  public  cha- 
racter is  ftained,  he  was  not  deficient  in  feve- 
ral  qualities  neceflary  to  compofe  a  good  fove- 
reign.  His  induftry  and  bunnefs  were  exem- 
plary, he  was  frugal  of  the  public  money,  h-s 
cheri flied  and  extended  the  maritime  power  of 
the  empire,  and  his  encouragement  of  trade 
was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  obfervation  of  the  impartial  hiftorian 
Ralph,  as  the  frugality  of  his  adminiftration 
helped  to  increaletht  number  of  malcontents, 
fo  his  extreme  attention  to  trade  was  not  lefs 
alarming  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Dutch, 
than  his  refolution  not  to  rum  into  a  war 
with  France  was  mortifying  to  their  ftadt- 
holder. 

In  domeftic  life,  the  character  of  James, 
though  not  irreproachable,  was  comparatively 
good.     It  is  true,  he  was   in   a  great  mea- 
4- 


I  fure  tainted  with  that  iicentioufnefs  of  man- 
i  ners,  which  at  this  tim^  pervaded  the  whole 
i  fociety,  and  which  reigned  triumphant  within 
I  the  circle  of  the  court ;  but  he  was  never  car- 
!  ried  into  any  excefles  which  trenched  deeply 
j  on  the  duties  of  focial  life  ;  and  if  the  quali- 
ties of  his  heart  were  only  to  be  judged  by  his 
different  conduct  in  the  different  characters  of 
hufband,  father,  mafter,  and  friend,  he  might 
be  pronounced  a  man  of  very  amiable  difpo- 
fition.     But  thofe  who  know  not  how  to  for- 
give injuries,  and  can  never  pardon  the  er- 
rors,  the  infirmities,   the  vices,  or  even  the 
virtues  of  their  fellow-creatures,  when  in  any 
refpect  they  affect  perfonal  intereft  or  inclina- 
tion,   will    aim    againft   them    the   fenfibility 
of  every  humane  mind,  and  can  never  expect 
from  others  that  jultice   and   commiferation 
which  themfelves  have  never  exercifed  :   but 
whilft  we  execrate  that  rancorous  cruelty  with 
which  James,  in   the  fhort  hour  of  triumph, 
persecuted    ail    thofe    who    endeavoured    to 
thwart  his  ambitious  hopes,  it  is  but  juftice 
to  obferve,  that  the  rank  vices  of  pride,  ma- 
lice, and  revenge,  which  blacken  his  conduct, 
whilft  he  figured  in  the  ftation  of  prefumptive 
heir  to   the   crown,    and  afterwards    in    the 
character   of    ibvereign,    on    the    fuccefsful 
quelling  of  the  Monmouth    rebellion,   were 
thoroughly  corrected  by  the  chaftifmg  hand  of 
affliction :  that  the  whole  period  of  his  life 
from  his  return  to  Ireland   to  the  day  of  his 
death,  was   fpent  in  the  exercife  of  the  firlt 
Chriftian  virtues,  patience,  fortitude,  humi- 
lity,  and  refignation.     Bretonneau,   his  bio- 
grapher, records,  that   he  always  fpoke  with 
an  extreme  moderation  of  the  individuals  who 
had  acted  the  moft  fuccefsfully  in    his  dif, 
favour;    that   he  reproved  thofe   who   men- 
tioned their   conduct  with   feverityj  that  he, 
read,  even  with  a  ftoical  apathy,  the  bittereft* 
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writings  which  were  published  againft  him  ; 
that  he  regarded  the  lofs  of  empire  as  a  ne- 
cefiary  correction  of  the  mifdemeanors  of  his 
life,  and  even  rebuked  thole  who  exprefied 
any  concern  for  the  iffue  of  events,  which 
he  refpected  as  ordinations  of  the  divine 
will. 

According  to  the  fame  biographer,  James 
was  exact  in  his  devotion,  moderate  even 
to  abftinence  in  his  life  ;  full  of  fentiments  of 
the  higheft  contrition  for  pall  offences  j  and, 
according  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Romifh 
church,  was  very  fevere  in  the  aufterities 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  perfon.  As  this 
prince  juftly  regarded  himfelf  as  a  martyr  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  as  his  warmed  friends 
were  all  of  this  perfuafion,  as  his  converfa- 
tion  in  his  retirement  at  St.  Germains  was 
entirely,  in  a  great  meafure,  confined  to 
priefts  and  devotees,  it  is  natural  that  this 
i'uptrftition  (hould  increafe  with  the  increafe 
of  religious  fentimem ;  and  as  he  had  made 
u-fe  of  his  power  and  authority,  \vhilit  in 
England,,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  profe- 
lytes  in  popery,  fo,  in  a  private  ftation,  he 
laboured  inceirantlv,  by  prayer,  exhortation, 
and  example,  to  confirm  the  piety  of  his 
Popifh  adherents,  and  to  effect  a  reformation 
in  thofe  who  (till  continued  firm  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England.  He  viiited 
the  monks  of  La  Trappe  once  a  year,  the 
fevereft  order  of  rcligionifts  in  France  5  and 
his  conformity  to  the  difcipline  of  the  con- 
vent was  fo  ftrict  and  exaft,  that  he  im- 
prefled  thofe  devotees  with  fentiments  of  admi- 
ration at  his  piety,  humility,  and  conllancy. 

Thus  having  fpent  twelve  years  with  a 
higher  degree  of  peace  and  tranquillity  than 
ht  had  evt-r  experienced  in  the  molt  trium- 
phant part  of  his  life,  ho  was  ieizcd  with 


a  palfy  in  September  1701,  and  after  hav* 
ing  languished  fifteen  days,  died  in  the  fixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  filled  up 
the  interval  between  his  firft  feizure  and  final 
exit  with  the  whole  train  of  religious  exer- 
cifes  enjoined  on  fimilar  occafions  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  with  folemn  and  repeated 
profeflions  of  his  faith,  and  earned  exhor- 
tation to  his  two  children,  the  youngeft  of 
whom  was  born  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
exile,  to  keep  ftedfaft  to  the  religion  in  which 
they  had  been  educated.  Thel'e  precepts  and 
commands  have  acted  with  a  force  fuperior 
to  all  the  temptations  of  a  crown,  and  have 
been  adhered  to  with  a  firmnefs  which  obliges 
an  hilloiian  to  acknowledge  the  fuperiority 
which  James's  defendants,  in  the  nice  points 
of  honour  and  conference,  have  gained  over 
the  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who, 
at  the  period  when  he  was  looked  up  to 
as  the  great  hero  of  the  Prottitant  caufe, 
made  no  fcruple  to  accept  a  crown  on  the  dif- 
graceful  terms  of  abjuring  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  and  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  religion,  which,  from  his  early 
infancy,  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
idolatrous  and  profane. 

The  dominion  of  error  over  the  minds 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  is  irrefiftible. 
James,  to  the  laft  hour  of  his  life,  con- 
j  tinned  as  great  a  bigot  to  his  political  as 
>  his  religious  errors  :  he  could  not  help  conii- 
dering  the  ftrength  and  power  of  the  crown  as 
a  cii'cumitance  lUceiTary  to  the  prefervation 
and  happineis  of  the  people  j.  and  in  a  letter 
of  advice  which  he  wrote  to  his  fon,  whild  he 
conjures  him  to  pay  a  religious  obfervance  to 
all  the  duties  of  a  good  fovereign,  he  cautions 
him  againft  fuffering  any  entrenchment  on 
the  royal  prerogative.  Among  feveral  heads, 
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containing  excellent  inftruftions  on  the  art  of 
reigning  happily  and  jultly,  he  warns  the 
young  prince  never  to  difquiet  his  fobjecls 
in  their  property  or  their  religion  j.  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  to  his  laft  breath  he  per  fitted 
in  aiTerting,  that  he  never  attempted  to  fub- 
vert  the  laws,  or  procure  more  than  a  to- 
leration and  equality  of  privilege  to  his  Ca- 
tholic fubje&s.  As  there  is  great  reafon  to 
believe  this  aflertion  to  be  true,  it  mews,  that 
the  delufion  was  incurable  under  which  the 
king  laboured,  by  the  truft  he  had  put  in 
the  knavifh  doctrines  of  lawyers  and  prietts  ; 
and  that  neither  himfelf,  nor  his  Proteftant 
abettors,  could  fathom  the  confequences  of 
that  enhrged  toleration  which  he  endeavoured 
to  eftabliih.  ^/lacaulay. 

§  88.  Cbaratftr  of  WILLIAM  III. 
William  III.  was  in  his  perron  of  the 
middle:  itaiure,  a  thin  body,  and  delicate  con- 
ftitution,  fubjeft  to  an  afthma  and  continual 
cough  from  his  infancy.  He  had  an  aqui- 
line nofe,  fparkling  eyes,,  a  large  forehead, 
and  a  grave  foleron  afpecl.  He  was  very 
4'paring  of  fpeech  $  his  converfation  was  dry, 
and  his  manner  difgufting,  except  in  battle, 
when  his  deportment  was  free,  Spirited,  and 
animating.  In  courage,  fortitude,  and  equa- 
nimity, he  rivalled  the  moft  eminent  warriors 
of  antiquity;  and  his .  natural  fagacity  made 
amends  for  the  defefts  of  his  education, 
which  had  not  been  properly  iuperintended. 
He  was  religious,  temperate,  generally  juft 
and  iincere,  a  ftranger  to  violent  tranfports  of 
paflion,  and  might  have  paffed  for  one  of  the 
beft  princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  had 
he  never  afcended  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  the  diitinguifhing  criterion  of  his 
character  was  ambition  ;  to  this  he  facrificed 
the  punctilios  of  honour  and  decorum,  in  de- 
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pofmg  his  own  father-in-law  and  uncle ;  and 
i his  he  gratified  at  the  expence  of  the  nation 
that  railed  him  to  fovereign  authority-  He: 
afpired  to  the  honour  of  acting  as  umpire  in 
all  the  contefts  of  Europe  j  and  the  fecoml 
object  of  his  attention  was,  the  profperity 
of  that  country  to  which  he  owed  his  birth 
and  extraction.  Whether  he  really  thought 
the  interefts  of  the  Continent  and  Great  Bri- 
tain were  inseparable,  or  fought  only  to  drag 
England  into  the  confederacy  as  a  convenient 
ally  j  certain  it  is,  he  involved  thefe  king- 
doms in  foreign  connections,,  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  productive  of  their  ruin. 
In  order  to  eftabliih  this  favourite  point, 
he  fcrupled  not  to  employ  all  the  engines 
of  corruption,  by  which  means  the  morals  of 
the  nation  were  totally  debauched.  He  pro- 
cured a  parliamentary  fanction  for  a  (Landing 
army,  which  "now  feerns  to  be  interwoven 
in  the  constitution.  He  introduced  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  borrowing  upon  remote 
funds;  an  expedient  that  necefTarily  hatched 
a  brood  of  ulurers,  brokers,  and  itock- job- 
bers, to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country*, 
He  entailed  upon  the  nation  a  growing  debt, 
and  a  fyftem  of  politics  big-  with  mifery, 
defpair,  and  deftruction.  To  fum  up  his 
character  in  a  few  words,  William  was  a 
fataliii  in  religion,  indefatigable  in  war,  en- 
terpriling  in  politics,  dead  to  all  the  wann 
and  generous  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
a  cold  relation,  an  indifferent  hufband,  a 
difagreeable  man,  an  ungracious  prince,  and 
an  imperious  fovereign. 

Died  March   Sth,   ryor,  aged   51,  having 
reigned  13  years.  Smolktt* 

§  89.  Anotaer  CbaraSer  of  WILLIAM  III. 

V/illiam  the  Third,  king  of  Gre?t  Britain 
j  and  Ireland,  was  in  his  perfon  of  middle  fixe, 

ill- 
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ill-fliaped  in  his  limbs,  fomewhat  round  in 
his  moulders,  light  brown  in  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  and  in  his  complexion.  The  lines  of 
his  face  -were  hard,  and  hisjnofe  was  aquiline  j 
but  a  good  and  penetrating  eye  threw  a  kind 
of  light  on  his  countenance,  which  tempered 
its  feverity,  and  rendered  his  harfh  features, 
in  fome  mcafure,  agreeable.  Though  his 
conlhtution  was  weak,  delicate,  and  infirm, 
he  loved  the  manly  exercifes  of  the  field  ;  and 
often  indulged  himfeJf  in  the  pleafures,  and 
even  fomelimes  in  the  excefles,  of  the  table. 
In  hi^  private  character  he  was  frequently 
harfh,  pailionate,  and  fevere,  with  regard 
to  trifles  j  but  when  the  fubjeft  rofe  equal  to 
his  mind,  and  in  the  tuirult  of  battle,  he  was 
dignified,  cool,  and  ferme.  Though  he  was 
apt  to  form  bud  impreiTions,  which  were  not 
eafily  removed,  he  was  neither  vindictive  in 
his  difpoiition,  nor  obftinate  in  his  refent- 
ment.  Neglected  in  his  education,  and,  per- 
haps, deiiitute  by  nature  of  an  elegance  of 
mind,  he  had  no  tafte  for  literature,  none  for 
the  fcienccs,  none  for  the  beautiful  arts.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  mufic,  he  underitood  no 
poetry  j  he  difregarded  learning}  he  encou- 
raged no  men  of  letters,  no  painters,  no  ar- 
tifts  of  any  kind.  In  fortification  and  the 
mathematics  he  had  a  coniiderable  degree  of 
knowledge.  Though  unfuccefsful  in  the 
.field,  he  underftood  military  operations  by 
land  j  hut  he  neither  poflefled  nor  pretended 
to  any  fkill  in  maritime  affairs. 

In  the  diiiributions  of  favours  he  was  cold 
and  injudicious.  In  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  often  too  eai'y,  and  fometimes  too  fe- 
vere. He  was  pariimonious  where  he  fhould 
have  been  liberal  j  where  he  ought  to  be  fpar- 
ing,  frequently  profufe.  In  his  temper  he 
was  filent  and  referved,  in  his  addreis  un- 
graceful }  and  though  not  deftitute  of  dilli- 
anil  qualified  for  intrigue,  iefs  apt 


jto  conceal  his  paffions  than  his  defigns : 
thde  defects,  rather  than  vices  of  the  mind, 
combining  with  an  indifference  about  hu- 
mouring mankind  through  their  ruling  paf- 
fions, rendered  him  extremely  unfit  for  gain- 
ing the  affections  of  the  Englifli  nation.  His 
reign,  therefore,  was  crowded  with  mortifica- 
tions of  various  kinds  ;  the  difcontented  pai> 
ties  among  his  fubjects  found  no  difficulty  in 
eftranging1  the  minds  of  the  people  from  a 
prince  poiTefled  of  few  talents  to  make  him 
popular.  He  was  trufted,  perhaps,  lefs  than 
he  deferred,  by  the  moil  obfequious  of  his 
parliaments  ;  but  it  feems,  upon  the  whole, 
apparent,  that  the  nation  adhered  to  his  go- 

-*.  ernment  more  from  a  fear  of  the  return  of  his 
predecefibr,  than  from  any  attachment  to  his 
own  pv-rfon,  or  refpect  for  his  righi  to  the 
throne.  Macpherfon. 

§  90.     Cbar&Eler  O/MARY,   Queen  Confer  t 
of  WILLIAM  III. 

Mary  was  in  her  perfon  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  an  oval  vifage,  lively  eyes, 
agreeable  features,  -a  mild  afpect,  and  an  air 
of  dignity.  Her  apprehenfion  was  clear,  her 
memory  tenacious,  and  her  judgment  folid. 
She  was  a  zealous  Proteftant,  fcrupulouily 
exact  in  all  the  duties  of  devotion,  of  an  even 
temper,  of  a  calm  and  mild  conversation  j  ftie 
was  ruffled  by  no  paflion,  and  feems  to  have 
been  a  ilranger  to  the  emotions  of  natural  af- 
fection, for  fhe  afcended  the  throne  from 
which  her  father  had  been  dcpofed,  and 
treated  her  fifter  as  an  alien  to  her  blood.  In 
a  word,  Mary  feems  to  have  imbibed  the  cold 
difpoiiiion  and  apathy  of  her  hufband,  and  to 
have  centered  all  her  ambition  in  deferring 
the  epithet  of  an  humble  and  obedient  wife. 

Smollett. 

Died  a 8th  December,  1694.,  nged  33.-* 
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§91.     Character  of  A  N  N  E . 

The  queen  continued  to  dofe  in  a  lethargic 
infcniibiiily,  with  very  fhort  intervals,  till  the 
fait  day  of  Au^uft  in  the  morning,  when  fhe 
expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  of  her  reign*  Anne  Stuart, 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  was  in  her  perlon  of 
the  middle  fi/e,  well  proportioned  ;  her  hair 
was  of  dark,  brown  colour,  her  complexion 
ruddy,  her  features  were  regular,  her  counte- 
nance was  rather  round  than  ova!,  and  her  af- 
pect  more  comely  than  majeftic  :  her  voice 
was  clear  and  melodious,  and. her  prefewce  en- 
gaging j  her  capacity  was  naturally  good, 
but  not  much  cultivated  by  learning;  nor 
did  me  exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordinary 
genius,  or  peifonal  ambition:  me  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  that  vigour  of  mind  by 
which  a  prince  ought  to  preferve  her  inde- 
pendence, and  avoid  the  fnarcs  and  fetters  of 
fycophants  and  favourites  ;  but,  whatever 
her  weaknefs  in  this  particular  might  have 
been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were  never 
called  in  queftion  ;  me  was*a  pattern  of  con- 
jugal affection  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother, 
a  warm  friend,  an  indulgent  miitrefs,  a  mu- 
nificent patron,  a  mild  and  merciful  princefs  ; 
during  whole  reign  no  blood  was  fhed  for 
treafon.  She  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England,  from  conviction  rather 
than  from  preporTeflion  ;  unaffectedly  pious, 
ju  ft,  charitable,  and  compaflionate.  She  felt 
a  mother's  fondnefs  for  her  people,  by  whom 
me  was  univerially  beloved  with  a  warmth  of 
affection  which  even  the  prejudice  of  party 
could  not  abate.  In  a  word,  if  me  was  not 
the  greateft,  me  was  certainly  one  of  the  beft 
and  moft  unblemifhed  fovereigns  that  ever  fat 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  well  deferved 


the  cxiv.-efTiv1,  though  fimple  epithet  of,  the 

'  queen  Anne."  SMolLtt. 

She  died  in  1714. 

§  92.     Another  Character  cf  AN  N  E. 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  and  cne  of  the  beft  and  greateft  mo- 
narchs  that  ever  filled  that  throne.  What 
was  moft  remarkable,  was  a  clsar  harmonious 
voice,  always  admired  in  her  graceful  deli- 
very of  her  ipeeches  to  parliament,  infomuch 
that  it  tiled  to  be  a  common  faying  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one,  "  that  her  very  fpeech 
was  mufic."  Good-nature,  the  true  charac- 
teristic of  the  Stuarts,  predominated  in  her 
temper,  which-  was  a  compound  of  bene- 
volence, generofity,  indolence,  and  timidity, 
but  not  without  a  due  fenlibility  of  any  flight 
which  (he  thought  was  offered  to  her  period 
or  her  dignity  ;  to  theie  all  her  actions,  both 
as  a  monarch  and  as  a  woman,  may  be 
afcnbecl  ;  thefe  vere  the  fources  both  of  her 
virtues  and  her  failings ;  her  greateft  blefling 
upon  earth  was  that  entire  union  of  affec- 
tions and  inclinations  between  her  and  her 
royal  ccnfcrt ;  which  made  them  a  perfect 
pattern  of  conjugal  love.  She  was  a  fond 
and  tender  mother,  an  eafy  and  indulgent 
miitrefs,  and  3.  moft  gracious  fovereign  $  "but 
fhe  had  more  than  once  reaicn  to  repent  her 
giving  up  her  heart,  and  trufting  her  fecrets 
without  referve  to  her  favourites.  She  re- 
tained to  the  laft  the  principle  of  that  true  re- 
ligion \vhich  fhe  had  imbibed  early;  being 
devout  without  affectation,  and  charitable 
without  oftentation.  She  had  a  great  re* 
verence  for  clergymen  eminent  for  learning 
and  good  lives,  and  was  particularly  benefi- 
cent to  the  poorer  fort  of  them,  of  which 
fhe  left  an  evidence  which  bears  her  name, 
M  ai-J 
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and  will  perpetuate  "both  that  and  her  bounty 
to  all  fucceeding  generations. 

Cbamberlaitu. 

§  93.  Anctber  Char  after  of  AN  N  E. 
Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign.  In  her  per- 
fon  me  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  and,  be- 
fore fiie  bore  children,  well  made.  Her  hair 
was  dark,  her  complexion  fanguine,  her  fea- 
tures ftrong,  but  not  irregular,  her  whole 
countenance  more  dignified  than  agreeable. 
Jn  the  accomplifhments  of  the  mind,  as  a  wo- 
man, fhe  wa;>  not  deficient}  fhe  underilood 
mufic ;  flie  love'd  painting ;  fhe  had  even 
fome  tafte  for  works  cf  genius ;  fhe  was 
always  generous,  fometinies  liberal,  but  never 
profufe.  Like  the  rdl  of  the  family,  fhe  was 
good-natured  to  a  degree  of  weaknefs  ;  indo- 
lent in  her  difpofiuon,  timid  by  nature,  de- 
voted to  the  company  of  her  favourites,  eafily 
led.  She  pofTeiTed  all  the  virtues  of  her  fa- 
ther, except  political  courage  $  fhe  was  fub- 
jeft  to  all  his  weaknelles,  except  enthufiafra 
in  religion  j  fhe  was  jealous  of  her  authority, 
and  fuller1!}'  irreconcilable  towards  thole  who 
treated  either  herfelf  or  prerogative  with  difre- 
fpeft ;  but,  like  him  alib,  fhe  was  much  bet- 
ter qualified  to  difchar^e  the  dnt'ves  of  a  pri- 
vate life  than  to  act  the  part  of  a  foveveign. 
As  a  friend,  a  mother,  a  wife,  flic  deferved 
every  praife.  Her  conduct  as  a  daughter 
could  fcarcely  be  exceeded  by  a  virtue  much 
fuperior  to  all  thefe.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
her  reign  was  crowded  with  great  events, 
fhe  cannot,  with  any  juftice,  be  called  a  great 
princefs.  Subject  to  terror,  beyond  the  con- 
ftitutional  timidity  of  her  fe::,  me  was  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  decifive  counfels,  and  no- 
thing but  her  irrefiftible  popularity  could  have 


fupported  her  authority  amidft  the  ferment 
of  thofe  diflracted  times.  Macpherfon. 

§94.     T/ie  Char  after  of  MARY  Queen  of 
SCOTS. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  ut- 
moft  elegance  of  external  form,  Mary  added 
thofe  accomplifhments  which  render  their  im- 
preffion  irrefiilible.  Polite,  affable,  infmuat- 
ing,  fprightly,  and  capable  of  fpeaking  anct 
of  writing  with  equal  eafe  and  dignity.  Sud- 
den, however,  and  violent  in  all  her  attach- 
ments j  becaufe  her  heart  was  warm  and  un- 
fufpicious.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  be- 
caufe fhe  had  been  accuftomed  from  her  in- 
fancy to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No  ftranger, 
on  fome  occafions,  to  diflinmlation ;  wliich, 
in  that  perfidious  court  where  me  received 
her  education,  was  reckoned  among  the  ne- 
ceffary  arts  of  government,  Not  infenlible  to 
flattery,  or  unconfcious  of  that  pleafure,  with 
which  almoil  every  woman  beholds  the  influ- 
ence of  her  own  beauty.  Formed  with  the 
qualities  that  we  love,  not  with  the  talent* 
that  we  admire  j  fhe  was  an  agreeable  wo- 
man rather  than  an  illuftrious  queen.  The 
vivacity  of  her  fpirit,  not  fufficiently  tempered 
with  found  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her 
heart,  which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the 
reftraint  of  difcretion,  betrayed  her  both  into 
errors  and  into  crimes.  To  fay  that  fhe  was 
always  unfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that 
long  and  almoft  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of 
calamities  which  befel  her  j  we  mufl  likewife 
add,  that  fhe  was  often  imprudent.  Her  paf- 
fion  for  Darnly  was  ram,  youthful,  and  ex- 
ceflive.  And  though  the  fudden  tranfition  to 
the  oppofite  extreme  was  the  natural  effecT:  of 
her  ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude, 
infolence,  and  brutality  5  yet  neither  thefe> 
nor  Both  well's  artful  addrefs  and  important 
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fcrvices,  can  juftify  her  attachments  to  that 
nobleman.  Even  'the  manners  of  the  age, 
licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for 
this  unhappy  paffion  ;  nor  can  they  induce 
us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and  infamous 
fctne,  which  followed  upon  it,  with  lefs  ab- 
horrence. Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over 
this  part  of  her  character,  which  it  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  may,  perhaps^  prompt  fome  to 
impute  her  actions  to  her  fituation,  more  than 
to  her  difpofition  j  and  to  lament  the  unhap- 
pinefs  of  the  former,  rather  than  accufe  the 
perverfenefs  of  the  latter.  Mary's  fufferings 
exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  thofe 
tragical  diftrefles  which  fancy  has  feigned 
to  excite  forrow  and  commiferation ;  and 
while  we  furvey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether 
to  forget  her  frailties,  we  think  of  her  faults 
with  lefs  indignation,  and  approve  of  our 
tears,  as  if  they  were  med  for  a  perfon 
who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  vir- 
tue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  perfon,  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the 


hiftory  of  a  female  reign,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  in  afcribing  to  Mary  the  utmoit 
beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance  of  fliape 
of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her 
hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the 
famion  of  that  age,  (lie  frequently  wore  bor- 
rowed locks,  and  of  diiferent  colours.  Her 
eyes  were  a  dark  grey,  her  complexion  was 
exquifitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and  arms 
remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  fhape  and  co- 
lour. Her  Mature  was  of  a  height  that  rofe 
to  the  majedic.  She  danced,  fhe  walked,  and 
rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taite  for  muiic 
was  juft,  and  fhe  both  fung  and  played  upon 
the  lute  with  uncommon  fkill.  Towards  the 
end  of  her  life  fhe  began  to  grow  fat ;  and  her 
long  confinement,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the 
houfes  in  which  fhe  was  imprifoned,  brought 
on  a  rheumatifm  which  deprived  her  of  the 
ufe  of  her  limbs.  No  man,  fays  Brantome, 
ever  beheld  her  perfon  without  admiration  and 
love,  or  will  read  her  hiftory  without  ior* 
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With  other  HUMOROUS,  FACETIOUS,  and  ENTERTAIN- 
ING  PIECES; 

And  with  SPECIMENS  of  NATURAL   HISTORY. 


§  i .     Tie  Story  of  L  E  F  E  v  R  F.  . 

IT  was  Tome  time  in  the  furnmer  of  tint 
year  in  which  Dendermcnd  was  taken  by 
the  allies, — which  was  about  feven  years  be- 
fore my  father  came  into  the  country. — and 
about  as  many  after  the  time  that  my  uncle 
Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped  from 
ir--  father's  houfe  in  town,  in  order  to  lay 
ibme  of  the  fined  fieges  to  fome  of  the  fined 
fortified  cities  in  Europe — When  my  uncle 
Toby  was  one  evening  getting  his  fupper, 
v/ith  Trim  fitting  behind  him  at  a  fmall  iido 
boardj — The  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the 
village  came  into  the  parlour  with  an  empty 
phial  in  his  hand  to  beg  a  glafs  or  two  of 
lack  j  'tis  for  a  poor  gentleman, — I  think,  of 
the  army,  faid  the  landlord,  who  has  been 
taken  ill  at  my  houfe  four  days  ago,  and  has 
never  held  up  his  head  iince,  or  had  a  defire 
to  tails  any  thing  'till  juil  HQNT,  that  he  has  a 


fancy  for  a  glafs  of  fcick  and  a  thirf  toad. — I 
think,  fays  he,  taking  his  hand  from  his  fore- 
head, /'/  r-MGuld  comfort  me. — > — - 

If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor 

buy  fuch  a  thing, — added  the  landlord, — I 
would  almoft  deal  it  for  the  poor  gentleman, 

\  he  is  fo  ill. 1  hope  in  God  he  will  (till 

mend,  continued  he — we  are  all  of  us  concern- 
'  ed  for  him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  foul,  I  will  anfwcr 

;  for  thee,    cried  my  uncle  Toby;    and  thou 

|  ihalt  drink  the  poor  gentleman's  health  in  3 

j  glafs  of  lack  thyfelf, — and  take  a  couple  of 

I  bottles,  with  my  fervice,  and  tell  him  he  is 

heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen  more, 

if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  perfuaded,  faid  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  the  landlord  fhut  the  door,  he  is  a 
very  c6mpaflionate  fellow — Trim, — yet  I  can- 
not help  entertaining  an  high  opinion  of  his 
gueit  too  j  there  oiuft  be  fomething  more  than 

common 
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common  in  him,  that  in  fo  fhort  a  time  fliould 
win  ib  much  upon  the  afteclions  of  his  hoft  j 

-  And  of    his  whole  family,    added   the 
corporal,   for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him. 

•  -  Step  after  him,   laid  my  uncle  Toby,  — 
do  Trim,  —  and  afk  if  he  knows  his  name. 

-  1  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  laid  the 
landlord,  coming  back  into-  the  parlour  with 
the  corporal,  —  but  I  can   afk  his  fon   again  : 

H.>s  he  a  fon  with  him  then  ?  faid  my 
uncle  Toby.  -  A  boy,  replied  the  landlord, 
of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  j  —  but 
the  poor  creature  has  taftecl  almoll  as  little  as 
his  father  ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and 
lament  for  him  night  and  day  :  —  he  has  not 
itirred  from  the  bed  -fide  thek  cwo  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  .knife  and 
fork,  and  thru  ft  his  plate  from  before  him,  as 
the  landlord  gave  him  the  account  j  and 
Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  away  with- 
out faying  one  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  brought  him  his  .pipe  and  tobacco.  —. 

-  Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  'fays  myuncfe 
Toby.  -- 

Trim!  —  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  had 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  fmoked  about  a  dozen 
whiffs  —  Trim  came  in  front  of  his  mafter,  and 
made  his  bow  ;  —  my  uncle  Toby  fmoke  j  on, 
and  faid  no  more.  -  Corporal  !  faid  my 
.uncle  Toby  —  the  corporal  made  hisbov/.  - 
My  uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  farther,  but 
finifned  his  pipe. 

Trim  !  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project 
in  my  head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping 
myfelf  up  warm  in  my  rojuelaure,  and  pay- 
ing a  viiit  to  this  poor  gentleman.  —  Your 
honour's  roqui-;!aure,  replied  the  corporal,  has 
not  once  been  had  on,  fince  the  night  before 
your  honour  received  your  wound,  when  we 
mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  ale 


Nicholas  ; 


beiides,  it  is  fo   cold 


and  rainy  a  night,  that  what  with  the  roque- 
laure,  and  what  with  the  weather,  'twill  be 
enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death,  and 
bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your  groin. 
— I  fear  ib,  replied  my  uncle  Toby  ;  but  I  am 
not  at  relt  in  my  mind^  Trim,  lince  the  ac- 
count  the  landlord  has  given  me. — I  wifh  I 
had  not  known  fo  much  of  this  affair, — added 
my  uncle  Toby, — or  that  I  had  kviewn  more 
:A  it :  How  mall  we  manage  it  ? — Leave  it,  an't 
pL-afe  your  honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporal  j 
— I'll  take  my  hat  and  Itick,  and  go  to  the 
houfe  and  reconnoitre,  and  a6l  accordingly; 
and  I  will  bring  your  honour  a  full  account 
in  an  hour. — Thou  fhalt  go,  Trim,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby,  and  here's  a  fhilling  for  thee  to 
drink  with  his  fervant — I  mail  get  it  all  out  of 
him,  faid  the  corporal,  muttir.g  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  fecond  pipe  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  that  he  now  and  then  wander- 
ed from  the  point,  with  confidering  whether  it  - 
was  not  full  as  well  to  have  the  curtain  of  the 
tennaile  a  ttraight  line,  as  a  crooked  one, — he 
might  be  faid  to  have  thought  of  nothing  elfe 
but  poor  Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole  time 
he  fmoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked 
the  aflies  out  of  his  third  pipe,  that  corporal 
Trim  returned  from  the  inn,  and  gave  him 
the  following  account. 

I  defpr/ired  at  firft,  faid  the  corporal,  of 
:  'le  to  bring  back  your  honour  any  kind 
of  intelligence  concerning  the  poor  fick  lieu- 
tenant— Ii  he  :u  the  army  then  ?  laid  my 
uncle  Toby — He  is,  faid  the  corporal — And 
in  what  regiment  ?  faid  my  uncle  Toby — 
I'll  tell  your  honour,  replied  the  corpora i , 
every  thing  (traight  forwards,  as  I  learnt  it. — 
Then,  Trim,  I'll  fall  another  p;v-v-,  laid  my 
uncle  Toby,  nnd  not  interrupt  thee  till  thou 
halt  done;  fo  lit  down  at  thv  gale,  Trim,  in. 
M  3  the 
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the  window-feat,  and  begin  thy  ftory  again. 
The  corporal  made  his  old  bow,  which  gene- 
rally fpoke,  as  plain  as  a  bow  could  fpeak  it — 
*<  Your  honour  is  good:" — And  having 
done  that,  he  fat  down,  as  he  was  ordered, — 
and  began  the  ftory  to  my  uncle  Toby  over 
again  in  pretty  near  the  fame  words. 

I  defpaired  at  firft,  faid  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to 
your  honour  about  the  lieutenant  and  his  fon  ; 
for  when  I  afked  where  his  fervant  was,  from 
whom  I  made  myfelf  lure  of  knowing  every 
thing  which  was  proper  to  be  alked— That's 
a  right  diftinclion,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby 
—I  was  anfwered,  an'  pleafe  your  honour, 
that  he  had  no  fervant  with  him  ; — that  he  had 
eome  to  the  inn  with  hired  horfes,  which, 
upon  finding  himfelf  unable  to  proceed,  (to 
join,  I  fuppofe,  the  regiment)  he  had  di  unified 
the  morning  after  he  came. — If  I  get  belter, 
my  dear,  faid  he,  as  he  gave  his  purfe  to  his 
fon  to  pay  the  man, — we  can  hire  horfes  from 
hence. — But  alas  !  the  poor  gentleman  will 
never  get  from  hence,  faid  the  landlady  to  rne, 
•—for  I  heard  the  death-watch  all  night  long  5 
»— and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  fon,  will 
certainly  die  with  him  j  for  he  is  broken- 
hearted already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the 
corporal,  when  the  youth  came  into  the  kit- 
chen, to  order  the  thin  toaft  the  landlord  fpoke 
of; — but  I  will  do  it  for  my  father  myfelf, 
faid  the  youth.— Pray  1ft  me  fave  you  the 
trouble,  young  gentleman,  faid  I,  taking  up 
a  fork  for  the  purpofe,  and  offering  him 
my  chair  to  fit  down  upon  by  the  fire,  whilft  I 
did  it. — I*  believe,  fir,  laid  he,  very  modeftly,  I 
can  pleafe  him  beil  myfelf. — I  am  fure,  find  I, 
his  honour  vill  not  like  the  toaft  the  worfe  for 
being  toafted  by  an  old  foldier.  —  The  youth 
tock  hold  pf  my  hand,  and  jnilantly  burft 


into  tears.  — Poor  youth!  faid  my  uncle 
Toby, — he  has  been  bred  up  from  i  an  infant 
in  the  army,  and  the  name  of  a  foldier,  Trim, 
founded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of  a  friend  i 
I  wifh  I  had  him  here. 

1  never,  in  the  longeft  march,  faid  the 

corporal,  had  fo  great  a  mind  to  my  dinner, 
as  I  had  to  cry  with  him  for  company :— « 
What  could  be  the  matter  with  me,  an'  pleafe 
your  honour  ?  Nothing  in  the  world,  Trim, 
faid  rny  uncle  Toby,  blowing  his  nofe, — but 
that  thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toaft,  continued  the 
corporal,  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him 
I  was  Captain  Shandy's  fervant,  and  that  your 
honour  (though  a  ftranger)  was  extremely 
concerned  for  his  father  5 — and  that  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  your  houfe  or  cellar — (and 
thou  might'ft  have  added  my  purfe  too,  faid 
my  uncle  Toby)  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it : 
— he  made  a  very  low  bow,  (which was  meant 
to  your  honour)  but  no  anfwer, — for  his  heart 
was  full — fo  he  went  up  ftairs  with  the  toaft  : 
—  [  warrant  you,  my  dear,  faid  I,  as  I  opened 
the  kitchen-door,  your  father  will  be  well 
again. — Mr.  Yorick's  curate  was  fmoking  a 
pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire — but  faid  not  a  word 

good  or  bad  to  comfort  the  youth. 1 

thought  it  was  wrong,  added  the  corporal * 

i  think  fo  too,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glafs  of 
fack  and  toaft,  he  felt  himfelf  a  little  revived, 
and  fent  down  into  the  kitchen,  to  let  me 
know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  he  mould  be 
glad  if  I  would  ftep  up  ftairs. — I  believe,  faid 
the  landlord,  he  is  going  to  fay  his  prayers,— 
for  there  was  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair  by 
his  bed-fide  ;  and  as  I  (hut  the  door  I  faw  his 
fon  take  up  a  cufhian. — 

I  thought,  faid  the  curate,  that  you  gentle- 
men of  the  array,  Mr.  Trim,  never  fuid  youc 

prayerj 
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prayers  at  all. 1  heard  the  poor  gentleman 

Jay  his  prayers  lafl  night,  laid  the  landlady, 
very  devoutly,  and  with  my  own  ears,  or  I 
could  not  have  believed  it. — Are  you  fure  of 

it?    replied  the    curate c A  foldier,    an' 

pleafe  your  reverence,  laid  I,  prays  as  often 
(of  his  own  accord)  as  a  parfon  .; — and  when 
he\s  fighting  for  his  king,  and  for  his  own  life, 
and  for  his  honour  too,  he  has  the  mo(t  reafon 
to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world. 
— 'Twas  well  faid  of  thee,  Trim,  fud  my 
*mcle  Toby. — But  when  a  foldier,  faid  I,  an1 
pleafe  your  reverence,  has  been  itanding  for 
twelve  hours  together  in  the  trenches,  up  to 
liis  knees  in  cold  water, — or  engaged,  faid  I, 
for  months  together  in  long  and  dangerous 
inarches  ; — harrafled,  perhaps,  in  his  rear  to- 
day j  —  harrafling  others  to-morrow: — de- 
tached here  ; — countermanded  there  j — reding 
this  night  upon  his  arms.; — beat  up  in  his 
ihirt  the  next; — benumbed  in  his  joints  ; — 
perhaps  without  ftraw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on; 
—he  mud  fay  his  jprayers  how  and  when  he 
can. — I  believe,  faid  I, — for  I  was  piqued, 
quoth  the  corporal,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
army, — I  believe,  an't  pleafe  your  reverence, 
faid  I,  that  when  a  foldier  gets  time  to  pray, 
—he  prays  as  heartily  as  a  parfon — though 

not  with  all  his  fufs  and  hypocrify. Thou 

ftioukTft  not  have  faid  that,  Trim,  faid  my 
-uncle  Toby, — for  Gocl  only  knows  who  is  a 
hypocrite,  and  who  is  not: — At  the  great  and 
general  review  of  us  .all,  corporal,  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  (and  not  till  then) — it  will  be 
feen  who  has  done  their  duties  in  this  world, 
— and  who  has  not ;  and  we  fiiail  be  advanc- 
ed, Trim,  accordingly. — I  hope  we  mall,  faid 

Trim. It   is    in   the   Scripture,   faid  my 

«ncle  Toby  ;  and  I  will  fliew  it  thee  to-mor- 
row : — In  the  mean  time,  we  may  depend 
injon  it,  Trim7  for  cur  comfortj  faid  my  uncle 


Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  fo  good  and 
juft  a  governor  of  the  world,  that  if  we  have 
but  done  our  duties  in  it, — it  will  never  be 
enquired  into,  whether  we  have  done  them 
in  a  redcoat  or  a  black  one: — I  hope  nor, 
faid  the  corporal. — But  go  on.,  Trim,  laid  my 
uncle  Toby,  with  thy  flory- 

When  I  went  up,  continued  the  -corporal, 
into  the  lieutenant's  room,  which  I  did  not  do 
till  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes, — he 
was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  head  raifed  upon 
his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  pillow,  and 
a  clean  white  cambric  handkerchief  befide  it: 
— The  youth  was  juft  (looping  down  to  take 
up  the  cumion,  upon  which  I  fuppofe  he  had 
been  kneeling— 'the  book  was  laid  upon  the 
bed, — and  as  he  rofe,  in  taking  up  the  cufhioa 
with  one  hand,  he  reached  out  his  other  to 

take  it  away  at  the  fame  time. Zet  it  te- 

main  there,  my  dear,  faid  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  fpeak  to  me,  till  I  had 
walked  up  clofe  to  his  bed-fide  : — If  you  are 
Captain  Shandy's  fervant,  faid  he,,  you  mud 
prefent  my  thanks  to  your  matter,  with  my 
little  boy~"s  thanks  along  with  them,  for  his 
courtefy  to  me, — if  he  was  of  Leven's — faid 
the  lieutenant — I  told  him  your  honour  was.. 

Then,  faid  he,  I  ferved  three  compaigns 

with  him  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him— 
but  Vis  molt  likely,  as  I  had  not  the  honour 
of  any  acquaintance  with  him-,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  me. — You  will  teli  him,  however, 
that  the  perfon  his  good-nature  has  laid  under 
obligations  to  him,  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieute- 
nant in  Angus's — •• — but  he  knows  rne  not,— 
faid  he,  a  fecond  time,  muCng^  —  pofiibly  he 
may  my  ftory — added  he — pray  tell  the  cap- 
tain, I  was  the  enfign  at  Breda,  whole  wife 
was  mod  unfortunately  killed  with  a  muiket- 

fhot,  as  ilie  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent. 1 

remember  tive  llory,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 
M  *  .i-id 
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faid  I,  very  well. Do  you  fo,  fa  id  he,  wip-  ; 

Jnghis  eyes  with  his  handkerchief, — then  \vdl 

may  I. — In  laying  this,  he  orew^i  little  ring 
out  of  his  boibm,  which  f'cemed  tied  with  a  ! 
bbck  ribband  about  his  neck,   and  kitted  it 

twice. Here,  Billy,  faid  he, — the  boy  flew 

acrofs  the  room  to  the  bed- fide,  and  falling 
down  upon  his  knee,  took  the  ring  in  his 
hand,  and  killed  it  too, — then  k:ffcd  his  la- 
ther, and  fat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

1  wi/h,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep 
fjgh, 1  wifti,  Trim,  I  was  tifieep.  -t 

Your  honour,  replied  the  corporal,  is  too 
much  concerned; — (hall  I  pour  your  honour 

out  a  glafs   of  fack  to   your  pipe?. Do, 

Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  fighing 
again,  the  ftory  of  the  erfign  and  his  wife, 
with  a  circumftance  his  vnodefty  omitted . — 
and  particularly  well  that  he,  as  well  as  fhe, 
upon  feme  account  or  other,  (I  forget  what) 
was  ur.iverfaliy  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment ; 

—but  finifh  theltory  thou  ait  upon  : 'Tis 

finiflied  already,  iuid  the  corpora!, — for  I 
could  (lay  no  longer, — fo  wifr.ed  his  honour 
a  good  night;  young  Le  Fevre  rofe  from  off 
the  bed,  and  faw  me  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flairs ;  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told 
me,  they  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on 
their  route  to  join  their  regiment  in  Flanders 
— But  alas!  find  the  corporal, — the  lieute- 
nant's laft  clay's  march  is  over. Then 

what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boy  ?  cried  my 
uncle  Toby. 

Jt  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honour, 
•—though  I  tell  it  only  for  the  lake  of  tho-c, 
\vho,  when  cooped  in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a 
pofuive  law,  know  n'  t  for  their  f  nils  which 

way  in  the  world  to  turn  them  (elves That 

notwithstanding  my  uncle  Toby  was  war: 
engaged  at  that  time  in  carrying  on  the  iiege  i 


of  Dcnderraond,  parallel  with  the  allies,  who 
preffed  theirs  on  fo  vigoroufly  that  they  fcarce 

allowed  him  time  to  get  his  dinner that 

neverthelefs  He  give  up  Dendermond,  though 
he  had  already  made  a  lodgment  upon  the 
counterfcarp ;  and  beiit  his  whole  thoughts 
towards  the  private  diitreffes  at  the  inn;  and, 
except  that  he  ordered  the  garden-gate  to  be 
bolted  up,  by  which  he  might  be  laid  to  have 
turned,  the  iiege  of  Dendermcnd  into  a  block^ 
ade — he  left  Dendermond  to  itfelf, — to  be  re- 
lieved or  net  by  the  French  king,  as  the 
French  king  thought  good  ;  and  only  conll-, 
<i'.j:\d  how  lie  himfclf  ihouid  relieve  the  poor 
lieutenant  and  his  foir. 

That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend 

to  the  friendleis,  fliall  recompenfe  thee  for 
this. 

Thou  haft  left  this  matter  iriort,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  putting 
him  to  bed, — and  I  will  tell  thee  in  what, 
Trim.  —  In  the  finl  place,  when  thou  madeft 
an  offer  of  my  fervices  to  Le  Fevre, — as  fick- 
nefs  and  travelling  are  both  expenfive,  and 
thou  knowcft  he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant, 
with  a  fon  to  fubfiit  as  well  as  himfelf,  out  of 
his  pay, — that  thou  didft  not  make  an  offer  to 
him  of  my  purfe  ;  becaufe,  had  he  Itood  in 
ne..-'i,  thou  knoweil,  Trim,  he  had  been  as 

welcome  to  it  as  myfelf. Your  honour 

knows,  faid  the  corporal,  I  had  no  orders  j 

True,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, thou 

didft  very  right,  Trim,  as  a  foldier, — but  cer- 
tainly very  wrong  as  a  man, 

In  the  fccond  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thcu, 
haft  the  fame  excufe,  continued  my  uncle 

Toby, when  thou  pffered.it  him  whatever 

was  in  my  houfe, thou  iliouldft  have  of- 
fered him  my  houfe  too  : A  fick  brother 

officer  mould  have  the  beft  quarters,  Trim  ; 
and  if  we  had  him  with  us,— -we  could  tend 

and 
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and   look  to  him  : tliou  art  an  excellent 

uurfe  thyfcif,  Trim, and  what  wuh  thy 

care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his 
boy's,  and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit 
him  again  at  once,  and  let  him  upon  his 
legs.— 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added 

my  uncle  Toby,  fmiiing, — he  might  march. 

—  He  will  never  march,   an'  pleafe  vour   ho- 
nour, in  the  world,  faid  the  corporal : He 

will  march,    i'aid  my  uncle  Toby,  riling  up 
from  the  fide  of  the  bed,  with  ont-  ihoe  off : — 
An1  pleafe  your  honour,  laid  the  corporal,  he 
will  never  march  but  to  his  grave  : — He  fhaSl 
march,  cried   my  uncle.  Toby,  marching  the 
foot  which  had  a  ilue  on,  though  without  ad- 
vancing an  inch, — he  fnaii  march  to  his  regi- 
ment.— He  cannot  ftand  it,  faid  the  corporal. 

—  Ue  fhali  befupported,  laid  my  uncle  Toby. 

—  fie' 11  drop  at  lail,,   faid   the  corporal,    and 
what  will  become  of  his  boy  ? — He  lhall  not 
drop,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly. — A-well- 
o'day, — <b  what  we  can  for  him,  faid  Trim, 
maintaining  his  point,  the  poor  foul  will  die  : 

He  ihail  not  die,  by  G — ,  cried  my  uncle 

Toby. 

The  accufmg  Jpiritt  which  flew  up  to 

heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blufhed  as 
he  gave  it  in — and  the  recording  angel,  as  he 
wrote  it  down,  dropp'd  a  tear  upon  the  word, 
and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

-My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau,-— 

put  his  purfe  into  his  breeches  pocket,  and 
having  ordered  the  corporal  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  for  a  phylkian, — he  went  to  bed  and 
fell  afleep. 

The  fun  looked  bright  the  morning  after, 
to  every  eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre' s  and 
his  am1  ifted  Ton's ;  the  hand  of  death  prefTed 
heavy  upon  his  eye-lids, — and  hardly  could 
the  wheel  at  the  ciliern  turn  round  its  circle, — 


when  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had  rofe  up  an 
hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the  lieu- 
tenant's room,  and  without  preface  or  apolo- 
gy fat  himfeif  down  upon  the  chair,  by  the. 
Ku-ik'e,  and  independently  of  all  modes 
and  cuftoms  opened  the  curtain  in  the  manner 
an  old  friend  and  brother  officer  would  have 
done  it,  and  aficed  him  how  he  did, — how  he 
had  refted  in  the  night, — what  was  his  com- 
plaint,— where  was  his  pain, — and  what  he 

could  do  to  help  him  ? and  without  giving 

him  time  to  anfwer  any  one  of  the  enquiries, 
went  on  and  told  him  of  the  little  plan  which 
he  had  been  concerting  with  the  corporal  the 
night  before  for  him. — 

You  mall  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevre, 

faid  rny  uncle  Toby,  to  my  houfe^,  and  we'll 
lend  for  a  doctor  to  fee  what's  the  matter, — , 
and  we'll  have  an  apothecary, — and  the  cor- 
poral fhall  be  your  nurfe  ; — and  Til  be  yout 
fervant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  franknefs  in  my  uncle  Toby, 
— not  the  effeft  of  familiarity,— but  the  cauie 
cf  it, — which  let  you  at  once  into  his  foul, 
and  fhewed  you  the  goodnds  of  his  nature  ; 
to  this,  there  was  fomething  in  his  looks,  and 
voice,  and  manner,  fuperadded,  which  eter- 
nally beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come 
and  take  melter  under  him  ;  fo  that  before  my 
uncle  Toby  had  half  finimed  the  kind  offers 
he  was  making  to  the  fath&r,  had  the  fon  in- 
fenfibly  prefled  up  clofe  to  his  knees,  and  had 
taken  hold  of  the  breaft  of  his  coat,  and  was 

pulling  it  towards  him. The  blood  and 

(pints  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold 
and  flow  within  him,  and  were  retreating  to 
their  1  aft  citadel,  the  heart, — rallied  back,  the 
film  „ for fook  his  eyes  for  a  moment, — he 
looked  up  wimfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's  face, 
— then  call  a  look  upon  his  boy, — and  that  ii- 
t,  fine  as  it  was,— was  never  broken. 
M  5  Nature 
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Nature  inftantly  ebVd  again, the  film 

Returned  to  its  place, the  pulfe  flutter'd — 

#oppM — went   on — throbb'd — llopp'd    again 

s-riRoy'd — ItpppM— fhall  I  go  on? No. 

Sterne* 

%  2.     YORICK'S  Death. 

A  few  hours  before  Yorick  breathed  his  laft, 
Eugenius  ftept  in,  with  an  intent  to  take  his 
laft  light  and  lait  farewell  of  him.  Upon  his 
drawing  Yorick1  s  curtain,  and  and  a/king 
how  he  felt  himfelf,  Yorick  looking  up  in 

his  face,  took  hold  of  his  hand, and,  after 

thanking  him  for  the  many  tokevis  of  his 
fricndfhip  to  him,  for  which,  he  ikid,  if  it 
was  their  fate  to  meet  hereafter,  he  would 
thank  him  again  and  again  j  he  told  him,  he 
was  within  a  few  hours  of  giving  his  enemies 
the  flip  for  even — I  hope  not,  anfwered  Eu- 
genius, with  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks, 
and  with  the  tendered  tone  that  ever  man 
fpoke, — I  hope  not,  Yorick,  faid  he, Yo- 
rick replied,  with  a  look  up,  and  a  gentle 
fqueeze  of  Eugcnius's  hand, — and  that  was 
all,  —  but  it  cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart. — 
Come,  come,  Yorick,  quoth  Eugenius,  wip- 
ing his  eyes,  and  fummohing  \ip  the  man 
Within  him, —r-my  dear  lad,  be  comforted,— -let 
not  all  thy  fpirifs  and  fortitude  fbrfake  thee 
at  this  crifis  when  tliou  molt  wanteft  them  5 — - 
^who  knows  what  rcfources  are  in  it-ore,  and 
what  the  power  of  God  may  yet  do  for  thee  ? 
. — Yorick  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
gently  fliook  his  head  ;  for  my  part,  continued 
Eugenius,  crying-  bitterly  as  he  uttered  the 
words, — I  declare,  I  know  not,  Yorick,  how 
to  part  with  theej  and  would  gladly  flatter 
my  hopes,  added  Eugenius,  ch.ear.ing  up  his 
vcice^  that  there  is  ftill  enough -of  thee  left  to 
make  a  bifhop> — -and  that  I  may  live  to  fee  it. 
"  -"I  befeech  thee,  Eugenius,  quoth  Yorick, 


taking  off  his  night-cap  as  well  as  he  could, 

with  his   left  hand, his   right  being  (till 

grafped  clofe  in  that  of  Eugenius, <-l  be- 
feech thee  to  take  a  view  of  my  head.- .1 

fee  nothing  that  ails  it,  replied  Eugenius. 
Then,  alas  !  my  friend,  faid  Yorick  j  let  me 
tell  you,  that  it  is  fo  bruifed  and  mif-mapened 
with  the  blows  which  have  been  fo  unhand- 
fomely  given  me  in  the  dark,  that  I  might  fay 
withSancho  Panca,  that  mould  I  recover,  and 
t(  mitres  thereupon  be  fuffered  to  rain  down 
"  from  heaven  as  thick  as  hail,  r.ct  one  of 

«  them    would    fit    it." •  Yoiick's     laft 

breath  was  hanging  upon  his  trc:> 

'.  o  depai  t  au  he  uttered  this  j  —  yet 
ftiil  it  was  uttered  with  fomething  of  a  Cer- 
vantic  tone; — and  HS  lie  fpoke  it,  Eugenius 
could  perceive  a  ftream  of  lambent  fire  lighted 
up  for  a  moment  in  his  eves  j faint  pic- 
ture of  thofe  flatties  of  his  fpirit,  which  ("  s 
Shakefpeare  faid  of  his  anceftor)  were  wont  to 
fet  the  table  in  a  roar  ! 

Eugenius  was  convinced  from  this,  that  the 
heart  of  his  friend  was  broke ;  he  fqueezed 

his  hand, and  then  walked  foftly  out  of 

the  room,  weeping  as  he  walked.  Yorick 
followed  Eugenius  with  his  eyes  to  the  door, 

he  then  clofed  them and  never  opened 

them  more. 

He  lies  buried  in  a  corner  of  his  church- 
yard, under  a  plain  marble  {lab,  which  his 
friend  Eugenius,  by  leave  of  his  executors, 
laid  upon  his  grave,  with  no  more  than  thefe 
three  words  of  infcription,  fervjng  both  for 
his  epitaph  and  elegy 


Alas,  poor  YORICK! 


Ten 
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Ten  times  a  day  has  Yorick's  ghoft  the 
confolation  to  hear  his  monumental  inicription 
read  over  \vith  fuch  a  variety  of  plaintive 
tones,  as  denote  a  general  pity  and  elteem  for 

him  ; a  foot-way  eroding  the  church-yard 

dole  by  his  grave, — not  a  pafTenger  goes  by, 

without  flopping  to  cad  a  look  upon  it, ! 

and  fighing  as  he  walks  on, 

Alas,  poor  YORICK! 

Sterne. 

§  3.  'The  Story  af  ALCANDER  and  SEP- 
TIMIUS.  "Taken  from  a  Byzantine  Hif- 
toriau. 

Athens,  long  after  the  decline  of  the  'Ro- 
man empire,  ftill  continued  the  feat  of  learn- 
ing, politenefs,  and  wil'Jom.  Theodoric  the 
Oil/ogoth  repaired  the  fchools  which  barbarity 
was  iuffering  to  fall  into  decay,  and  continued 
thofe  penfiens  to  men  of  learning  which  ava- 
ricious governors  had  monopolized. 

In  this  city,  and  about  this  period,  Alcan- 
tler  and  Septimius  were  fellow- ftudents  toge- 
ther :  the  one  the  moll  fubtle  reafoner  of  all  the 
Lyceum,  the  other  the  moft  eloquent  fpeaker 
in  the  academic  grove.  Mutual  admiration 
foon  begot  a  friendfhip.  Their  fortunes  were 
nearly  equal,  and  they  were  natives  of  the 
two  moft  celebratil  cities  in  the  world ;  for 
Alcander  was  of  Athens,  Septimius  came 
from  Rome. 

In  this  ftateof  harmony  they  lived  forfome 
time  together  ;  when  Aicander,  after  pairing 
the  firft  part  of  his  youth  in  the  indolence  of 
philofophy,  thought  at  length  of  entering 
into  the  bufy  world ;  and,  as  a  ftep  previous 
to  this,  placed  his  affeclions  on  Hypatin,  a 
lady  of  exquihte  beauty.  The  day  of  their 
intended  nuptials  was  fixed  ;  the  previous  ce- 
remonies were  performed  j  and  nothing  now 


remained  but  her  being  conducted  in  triumph 
to  the  apartment  of  the  intended  bride- 
groom. 

Alcander's  exultation  in  his  own  happin-efs., 
or  being  unable  to  enjoy  any  latisraftion  with- 
out making  his  friend  Septimius  a  partner, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  introduce  Hypatia  to 
his  fellow- itudent;  which  he  didwim  all  the 
gaiety  of  a  man  who  found  himfelf  equally- 
happy  in  friendihip  and  love.  But  this  was 
an  interview  fatal  to  the  future  peace  of  both  ; 
for  Septimius  no  fooner  faw  her,  but  he  v/as 
fmitten  with  an  involuntary  pa/lion  j  and, 
though  he  ufed  every  effort  to  fupprefs  defires 
at  once  fo  imprudent  and  unjulr,±he  emotions 
of  his  mind  in  a  fhort  time  became  fo  ftrong, 
that  they  brought  on  a  fever,  which  the  phy- 
iicians  judged  incurable. 

During  this  illnefs,  Alcander  watched  him 
with  all  the  anxiety  of  fcndnefs,  and  brought 
his  miftrefs  to  join  in  thofe  amiable  offices  ot 
friendfhip.  The  fagacity  of  the  phyiicians, 
by  thefe  means,  foon  difcovered  that  the  caufe 
of  their' patient's  diibrder  was  love  :  and  Al- 
cander being  apprized  of  their  difcovery,  at 
length  extorted  a  confeflion  from  the  reluctant 
dying  lover. 

It  would  but  delay  the  nnrrative  to  defcribe 
the  confli£l  between  love  and  fi  iendfiiip  in  the 
breaft  of  Alcander  on  this  occafion^  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  the  Athenians  were  at 
that  time  arrived  at  fuch  refinement  in  morals', 
that  every  virtue  v/as  carried  to  excefs.  In 
fliort,  forgetful  of  his  own  felicity,  he  gave 
up  his  intended  bride,  in  all  her  charms,  to  the 
}  young  Roman.  They  were  married  privately 
by  his  connivance,  and  this  unlooked-tor 
change  of  fortune' wrought  as  unexpected  a 
change  in  the  conftituticn  of  the  now  happy 
Septfinius :  in  a  few  days  he  was  perfectly 
recovered,  and  fet  out  with  his  fair  partner 
M  <i  tor 
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for  Rome.  Here,  by  an  exertion  of  thofe 
talents  which  he  was  ib  eminently  po  fit  fled  of, 
Septimius  in  a  few  years  arrived  at  the  higheil 
dignities  of  the  ftate,  and  was  constituted  the 
tity-judge,  orproetor. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcander  not  only  felt  the 
pain  c.f  being  feparated  from  his  friend  and 
his  miltTL-fs,  but  a  profecution  was  alfo  com- 
menced again!?:  him  by  the  relations  of  Hypa- 
tia,  for  having  bafeiy  given  up  his  bride,  as 
was  fuggefted,  for  money.  His  innocence  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  ajnd  even  his 
eloquence  in  his  own  defence,  were  not  able 
to  with/land  the  influence  of  a  powerful  party. 
He  was  caft,  and  condemned  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous fine.  However,  beini>  unable  to  raife 
fo  large  a  furn  at  the  time  appointed,  his  pof- 
fefTions  were  confifcated,  he  himfelf  was  Grip- 
ped of  the  habit  of  freedom,  expofed  as  a  ilave 
in  the  market-place,  and  fold  to  the  hieheit 
bidder. 

A  merchant  of  Thrace  becoming  his  pur- 
•thafer,  Alcander,  wiih  ibme  other  companions 
of  dilircfs,  was  carried  into  that  region  of 
defolation  and  fterility.  His  Mated  employ- 
ment was  to  follow  the  herds  of  an  imperious 
rnafter,  and  his  fuccei's  in  hunting  w~s  all 
that  was  allowed  him  to  fupply  his  precarious 
fubfiftence.  Every  mornirg  awaked  him  to 
a  renewal  of  famine  or  toil,  and  every  change 
of  feafon  ferved  but  to  aggravate  his  un- 
fheltered  iliflrefs.  After  foir.e  years  of  bond- 
age, however,  an  opportunity  of  efcaping 
offered  ;  he  embraced  it  with  ardour  j  fo  that 
travelling  by  night,  and  lodging  in  caverns 
by  day,  to  fhortcn  a  long  ftory,  he  at  laft 
arrived  in  Rome.  The  fame  day  on  which 
Alcander  arrived,  Septimius  fat  admini-ering 
juftice  in  the  forum,  whither  our  war.derer 
carm-,  expecting  to  be  inilantly  known,  and 
publicly  acknowledged  by  his  former  friend. 


Here  he  itood  the  whole  day  amongft  the  crowd t 
watching  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  expecting 
to  be  taken  notice  of  ;  but  he  was  fo  much 
altered  by  a  long  fuccem'on  of  hardihips,  that 
he  continued  unnoted  among  the  the  reit  ;  and, 
in  the  evening,  when  he  was  going  up  to  the 
praetor's  chair,  he  was  brutally  repulfecl  by 
the  attending  liclors.  The  attention  of  the 
poor  is  generally  driven  from  one  unr.; 
object  to  another;  for  night  coming  on,  he 
now  found  hirnfelf  under  a  neceiTity  of  fc ek- 
ing a  p:ace  to  lit  in,  and  yet  knew  not  where 
to  apply.  All  emaciated,  and  in  rags  as  he 
was,  none  of  the  citizens  wsuld  harbour  ib 
much  wretchednefs ;  and  fleecing  in  the  Itreets 
rnigjit  be  attended  with  interruption  or  dan- 
ger :  in  fliort,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
lodging  in  one  of  the  tombs  without  the  city, 
the  ufual  retreat  of  guilt,  poverty,  and  ddvair. 
In  this  manfion  of  horror,  laying  hi 
upon  an  inverted  urn,  he  forgot  his  ir.iferies 
for  a  while  in  deep  ;  and  found  on  his  flinty 
couch,  more  eafe  than  beds  of  down  can  fup- 
ply fo  the  guilty. 

As  he  continued  here,  about  midnight  two 
robbers  came  to  make  this  their  retreat.;  but 
bappfning  to  di .'agree  about  the  divifion  of 
their  plunder,  one'of  them  ftabbed  the  other 
to  the  heart,  and  left  him  weltering  in  blood 
at  the  entrance.  In  thdl-  circumilances  he 
was  found  next  morning  tiead  at  the  mouth 
of  the  vault.  This  naturally  inducing  a  far- 
ther enquiry,  an  alarm  was  iptead;  the  cave 
was  examined  ;  and  Alcander  being  found, 
w;-s  immediately  apprehended,  and  accufed  of 
robbery  and  murder.  The  circumftances 
again  ft  him  were  flrong,  and  the  vvretchednefs 
his  appearance  confirmed  fufpicion.  Mis- 
fortune and  he  were  now  fo  long  acquainted, 
that  he  at  laft  became  regardlefs  of  life.  He 
deteiled  a  world  where  he  had  found  only  in- 

grautude, 
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gratitude,  falfehood,  and  cruelty  ;  he  was  de- 
termine.!   to   make    no  defence ;    slid    thus, 

ng  with    refolution,   he   was    <h 
bound  wiih  co!\U>,  before  the. tribunal  of  Sep- 
timias.     As  the  p'-ooi's  w.re  pofitive  againft 
him,  and  he  offered  nothing  in  his  cv/n  vin- 
dication, the  jud^e   was  pr     .  •  /  doom 
him  to  a  rnoft  cruel   and  ignominious 
when  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  foon 
divided  by  another  obkcl.      The  I 

-_vn  really  ;i:i:tv,  was  apj:. 
lin^his  pli'.nd-.T,  ai'd,  muck  v\uh  a  pan:c,  hud 
con  fe  (Ted  his  crime.  He  was  brovdu  bound 
to  the  frme  tribunal,  ar,d  ncqui.ted  e  cry 
other  p-rfon  of  any  parmerlhip  in  his  guilt. 
Alc.uv.ler1>  /jci,  but 

the  fulien  ra'hnei's  of  his  conduct  remained  a 
wonder  to  the  lurroundi'.iv  rnuititude  ;  but 
their  aftonifhmeut  w?s  hill  f an  her  em 
when  they  ft-.v  their  judge  ft:irt  from  his  tri- 
bunal to  f  m'>race  the  fuppofed  criminal:  Sep- 
timius  recoile&ed  his  friend  and  former  hene- 
fa&or,  and  hung  upon  his  neck  with  t-v.irs  of 
pity  and  of  joy.  Need  the  fequel  be  relaied  ? 
Alcander  v^as  acquitted  :  (hared  the  frit  nclfhip 
and  honours  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Roine; 
lived  afterwards  in  happinefs  and  e  le  j  and 
left  it  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb,  That  no 
circumstances  are  fo  defperate,  which  Provi- 
dence may  not  relieve. 

§  4-.     The  Monk. 

A  poor  Monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
came  into  the  room  to  beg  fomething  for  his 
convent.  The  momeni  I  caft  my  eyes  upon 
him,  I  was  pi --determined  not  to  give  him  a 
fmgle  fous,  and  accordingly  I  p«t  my  puife 
into  my  poc'-ret — burioned  it  up — fet  myfelf 
a  httle  more  upon  my  centre,  and  advanced 
tip  gravely  to  him  :  there  was  fomething,  I 
fear,  forbidding  in  my  lc<A  :  I  have  his 


figure  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  and  think 
there  was  that  in  it  which  dell-rved  better. 

The  Monk,  as  I  judge  from  the  break  in 
his  tonfure,  a  few  fcaltered  white  hairs  upon 
h.  is    temples    being  all  that  remained  of  it, 
might  be  about  feventy  -  but  from  his  eyes, 
and  that  fort  of  £re  which  was  in  them,  which 
d  more  tempered  by  courlefy  ttri-i  years, 
be  no  m  >re  th  m   fixty  .....  —truth 
lie   between  -  He  was  c.rtiinly  fixtv  five; 
the  general  air  of  ;iis   coiintcnance,  not- 


withilandiii;./;  i'.mcthiiig  leuMicd  to  h.ive  been 
pian!::ng    wrinkles    in    it    before    their   time, 
;  to  tiie  account. 

It  was  one  of  Moil  rnadj  which  Guido  has 
often  painted  —  mild  —  pale  —  penetrating,  free 
from  all  common-place  i  leas  of  fat  contented 
ice  looking  doww.'.'ards  upon  the  earth 
—  it  look'd  forwards  ;  but  look'd  as  if  it 
look'd  at  fomething  beyond  this  world. 
How  one  of  his  order  came  by  it,  Heaven 
above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a  monk's  ihoul- 
ders,  belt  knows  5  but  it  would  have  fuited 
a  Bramin,  and  had  I  met  it  upon  the  plains 
of  In.loftan,  I  had  reverenced  it. 

The  reft  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a 
few  ftrokes  ;  one  might  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  todefign,  for  'twas  neither  elegant 
nor  otherwife,  but  as  character  and  expreftion 
made  it  fb:  it  was  a  thin,  fpire  form,  fome- 
thing above  the  common  (ize,  if  it  loft  not  the 
diftin6lion  by  a  bend  forwards  in  the  figure  — 
but  it  was  the  attitude  of  entreaty  ;  and  as  it 
now  ftands  p  relent  to  my  imagination,  it  gain'd 
more  than  it  loft  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three  paces, 
he  ftood  ftill  ;  and  laying  his  left  hand  upon 
his  breaft  (a  llender  white  ftaffwith  which  he 
journeyed  being  in  his  right)  —  when  I  had 
got  clofe  up  to  him,  he  introduced  himfeif 
with  the  little  flory  of  the  wants  of  his  con- 

vent, 
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vent,  and  the'povertyof  his  order and  did 

k  with  fo  fimple  a  grace — and  fuch  an  air  of 
deprecation  was  there  in  the  whole  call  of  his 
look  and  figure — I  was  bewitched  not  to  have 

been  flruck  with  if 

—A  better  reafon  was,  I  had  pre -deter- 
mined not  to  give  him  a  iinglefous. 

— 'Tis  very  true,  faid  I,  replying  to  a  caft 
upwards  with  his  eyes,  with  which  he  had 
concluded  his  addrefs — 'tis  very  true—and 
Heaven  be  their  refource  who  have  no  other 
but  the  charity  of  the  world,  the  ftcck  of" 
which,  I  fear,  is  no  way  fufficient  for  the 
great  claims  which  are  hourly  made 
upon  it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  "  great  claims, " 
lie  gave  a  flight  gl?.nce  with  his  eye  downwards 
upon  the  fleeve  of  his  tunic — I  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  ?ppc?.l — I  acknowledge  it,  fa  id  I 
—a  ccarfe  habit,  and  that  but  once  in  three 
years,  with  ir eagre  diet — are  no  great  matters  : 
sr.d  the  true  point  of  pity  is,  aR  they  can  be 
«arn'd  in  the  world  with'fo  little  Snduljtry,  that 
your  order  fhould  wiih  to  procure  them  by 
prefimg  upon  a  fund  which  is  the  property  of 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  : 
the  captive,  who  lies  down  counting  over  and 
over  again  the  days  of  his  affliction,  languiflies 
alfo  for  his  fhare  of  it ;  and  had  you  been  of  the 
crdcrcf  Mercy,  inlk-ad  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, pjor  as  I  am,  continued  I,  pointing  at  my 
portmanteau,  full  cheerfully  mould  it  have 
been  opened  to  you  for  tr«  i-\nir«n  of  the  un- 
fortunate. The  Monk  rn.v  me  a  bow — bur 
of  all  others,  relumed  1,  the  unfortunate  o 
or  own  country,  furcly,  have  vht  f.riV  rights 
a:.d  I  have  left  thnuiaruls  m  diPtr-efs  upon  ou 

o.vn    more The  Ivlonk   gave    a    cordial 

wive  \vith  his  hend — as  much  as  to  fay,  No 
doubt,  there  is  miiery  enough  in  every  corner 
of  ills:  world;  >~  v^ii  *i  \v;  hin  cur  convent 


But  we  pliflinguifh,  faid  I,  laying  my 

hand  upon  the  ileeve  of  his  tunic,  in  return, 
for  his  appeal — we  diitinguiih,  my  good  fa- 
ther !  betwixt  thofe  who  wifli  only  to  eat  the 
bread  of  their  own  labour — and  thofe  who  eat 
the  bread  of  other  people's,  and  have  no  other 
plan  in  life,  but  to  get  through  it  in  iloth'and 
ignorance,  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  poor  Francifcan  made  no  reply  :  a 
leclicofa  moment  pr.iVd  acrofs  his  cheek, 
could  not  tarry — Nature  feemed  to  have 
had  done  with  her  refentments  in  him  j  he 
'hewed  none — but  letting  his  ftaff  fall  within 
us  arm,  he  prefTed  both  his  hands  with  reiig- 
nation  upon  his  brea't,  and  retired. 

My  heart  fmote-  me  the  moment  he  mut  the 

door Pfha  !  faid  I,  with   an  air  of  care- 

leflnefs,  three  feveral  times but  it  would 

not  do  ;  every  ungracious  fyllable  1  had  ut- 
tered crowded  back  into  my  imagination  5  I 
reflected  I  had  no  right  over  the  poor  FrancifV 
can,  but  to  deny  him;  and  that  the  punifh- 
ment  of  that  was  enough  to  the  difappointed, 
without  the  addition  of  unkind  language — I 
confidered  his  grey  hairs — his  courteous  figure 
feemed  to  re-enter,  and  gently  afk  me,  what 
injury  he  had  done  me  ?  and  why  I  could  ufe 
him  thus  ? — I  would  have  given  twenty  livres 
for  an  advocate — I  have  behaved  very  ill, 
faid  I  within  myfelf ;  but  I  have  only  juft  let 
out  upon  my  travels  ;  and  fliall  learn  better 
manners  as  I  get  along.  Sterne. 


Sir  Bertrand. 


A  Fragment. 


Sir  Bertrand  turned  his  deed  to- 
wards the  woulds,  hoping  to  crofs  thefe  dreary 
moors  before  the  curfew.  But  ere  he  had  pro- 
ceeded half  his  iournev,  lie  was  bewildered  by 
the  different  tracks  ;  'and  not  being  able,  as 
U:  »s  t;:--  eye  -/jukl  reach,  to  efpy  any  objea 

but 
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but  the  brown  heath  furrounding  him,  he  was 
at  length  quite  uncertain  which  way  he  fhould 
direct  his  courfe.  Night  overtook  him  in  this 
Situation.  It  WHS  one  of  thole  nights  when 
the  moon  gives  a  faint  glimmering  of  h^h.t 
through  the  thick  black  clouds  of  a  lowering 
fky.  Now  and  then  me  fuddenly  emerged  in 
full  fplen dour  from  her  veil,  and  theninitantly 
retired  behind  it;  having  ju.il  fervcd  to  give 
the  folrorn  Sir  Bertrand  a  wide  extended  prof- 
peel;  over  the  deiblate  wr-Jte^  Hope  and  native 
courage  .awhile  urged  him  to  pufh  forwards, 
but  at  length  the  increasing  darknefs  and  fa- 
tigue of  body  and  mind  overcame  him  ;  he 
dreaded  moving  from  the  ground  he  iiood  on, 
for  fear  of  unknown  pits  and  bogs,  and  alight- 
ing from  his  horie  in  defpair,  ht  threw  himfelf 
on  the  ground.  He  had  not  long  continued 
in  that  pofture,  when  the  fullen  toll  of  a  dif- 
tant  bell  ftruck  his  ears — he  itarted  up,  and 
turning  towards  the  found,  diicerned  a  dim 
twinkling  light.  Inftantly  he  feized  his 
horfe's  bridle,  and  with  cautious  (teps  ad- 
vanced towards  it.  After  a  painful  march, 
he  was  flopped  by  a  moated  ditch,  furround- 
ing the  place  from  whence  the  light  proceeded ; 
and  by  a  momentary  glimpfe  of  moon-light 
he  had  a  full  view  of  a  large  antique  inannon, 
with  turrets  at  rhe  corners,  and  an  ample  porch 
in  the  centre.  The  injuries  of  time  were  ftrong- 
ly  marked  on  every  thing  about  it.  The  roof 
in  various  places  was  Fallen  in,  the  battlements 
were  half  demoli/hed,  and  the  windows 
broken  and  difinantled.  A  draw-bridge, 
with  a  ruinous  gate-way  at  each  end,  led  to 
the  court  before  the  building — He  e< 
and  inftantly  the  light,  which  proceeded  from 
a  window  in  one  of  the  turrets,  glide-! 
and  vanifhed  •  at  the  fame  moment  fhe  moon 
Junk  beneath  a  black  cloud,  and  the  nif!,t 
was  darker  than  ever.  All  was  filent — Sir 


Bertrand  fattened  his  deed  under  a  died,  and 
approaching  the  houfe,  tfaverfed  us  whole 
front  vvith  light  and  /low  footileps — All  was 
ftill  as  death — He  looked  in  at  the  lower  win- 
dows, but  could  not  dirringuifh  a  fingle  ob- 
jeil  through  the  impenetrable  gloom.  Afrer 
a  fhort  parley  with  himfelf,  he  entered  the 
porch,  and  ieizing  a  ma  fly  iron  knocker  at  th« 
gate,  lifved  it  up,  and  hefitating,  at  length 
itruck  a  loud  itroke — the  noife  refunded 
through  the  whole-  man  lion  with  hollow  echoe?, 
All  was  ilill  aguiii — he  jvp^ted  the  ilrckes 
more  boldly  and  louder — :••  nether  interval  ct" 
iilence  eniued — A  third  time  he  knocked,  2nd 
a  third  time  all  was  ilill.  He  then  fell  back 
to  forne  diiiance,  that  he  might  dil'cern  whe- 
ther any  light  could  he  lien  in  the  whole 
front — It  again  appeared  in  the  fame  place, 
and  quickl'.  -ay,  as  before — at  the 

fame  iniiant  a  cuep  fullen  toll  founded  from 
the  turret.  Sir  Bertnfcnd's.heart'made  a  fear- 
ful ftop — hs  was  a  while  motionleis  ;  then 
terror  impelled  him  to  make  ibn-.e  hafty  fteps 
towards  his  deed — but  (han;e  Itopt  his  ilight; 
and  urged  by  hrr.icur,  and  a  refiftlels  deiire  of 
fini/hing  the  adventure,  he  returned  to  the 
porch  ;  and  working  up  his  foul  to  a  full 
ircadinefs  of  refolution,  he  drew  forth  his 
fword  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  lifted 
up  the  latch  of  the  gate.  The  heavy  door 
^  upon  its  hinges  reluctantly  yielded 
to  his  hand — he  applied  his  moulder  to  if,  and 
forced  it.  open — he  quitted  it.  and  flept  forward 
— the  door  inllantly  fhv.t  with  a  thundering; 
clap.  Sir  Bertrand's  blood  was  chilled — he 
turned  back  to  find  the  door,  and  ir  was  long 
ere  his  trembling  hands  could  itize  it — but 
his  Otmoft  Itrengvh  could  not  open  it  ar^ain. 
After  feveral  ineffectual  attemols,  he  looked 
behind  him,  and  beheld,  acrofs  a  liall,  upon  a 
large  Hair-cafe,  a  pale  biuiih  liaiy/j,  whic'i 

cart 
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carl  a  difmal  gleam  /of  light  around.  He 
again  fumrnoned  forth  his  courage,  and  ad,-. 
•yauced  towards  it — it  retired.  He  came  to 
the  loot  of  the  flairs,  and  after -.a  moment's 
deliberation  afcen;ied.  He  went  flowly  up, 
the  flame  retiring  before  him,  tiij  he  came  to 
a  wide  gallery. — The  flame  proceeded  along 
it,  and  be  followed  in  filtnt  horror,  treading 

,  for  the  echoes  of  his  foot'leps  (tart  led 
him.  It  led  him  to  the  foot  of  another  Hair- 
cafe,  and  then  vaniflied — At  the  fame  inftam 
another  toll  founded  from  the  turret — Sir 
.Bertram!  felt  it  Hrike  upon  his  heart.  He 
•was  now  in  total  darknefs,  ar.<l,  with  his  arms 
exlendc'.1.,  begun  to  afcend  the  fecond  ftair- 
cafe,  A  dead  cold  hand  met  his  left  hand, 
and  firmly  grafped  it,  drawing  him  forcibly 
forwards — he  endeavoured  to  difengage  him- 
i'eif,  hut  could  not — he  made  a  furious  blow 
with  his  fword,  and  initantly  a  loud  fhriek 
pierce  d  his  ears,  and  the  dc:id  hand  was  left 
powerlefs  wiiu  his  — He  dropt  it,  and  rufhecl 
forwards  with  a  d.- Iterate  valour.  The  Hairs 
v\c---e  narrow  and  windi:^,  and  interrupted 
by  frequent  breaches,  and  le*fe  fragments  of 
iione.  The  Hair-cafe  grew  narrower  and 
narrower,  and  at  hugth  lv:rninated  in  a  low 
iron  grate.  Sir  Bvtiar.d  pumed  it  open — it 
led  to  an  inlricat  I  aifage,  juii:  large 

erough  to  adr.iit  a  perfon  upon  his  hands  ami 
kne-js.  A  faint  :. cumiering  of  light  ferved 
to  me\v  the  nature  of  the  place — Sir  Bertram! 
entered — A  deep  hollow  groan  refoumLd  from 
a  diliar.ce  through  the  vault — He  went  for- 
wards, and  proceeding  beyond  the  iiril  turn- 
ing, he  difcerned  the  fame  blue  flame  which 
had  before  conducted  him — He  followed  it. 
The  vault,  at  length,  fuddenly  opened  into  a 
lofty  gallery,  in  the  midH  of  which  a  figure 
jqppeared,  compler-tiy  arn^\l,  tnruiiir.g  fcr- 

theblgjodiluinof  a«  ;.rn~:,  wj-;,. 


riblc  fiO'An  and  menacing  geflure,  and  bran- 
dilhing  a  iWord  in  iiis  hand.  6ir  Bertrand 
undauntedly  fprung  forwaidsj  and  aiming  a 
fierce  blow  at  the  figure,  it  initantiy  v;;. 
letting  fall  a  matly  ir;.n  key.  The  flame  now 
relted  upon  a  pan'  of  ample  folding  doors  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery.  Sir  Bertrand  went,  up 
to  it,  and  applied  the  key  to  a  brazen  lock — 
with  difficulty  he  turned  the  bolt — inltantiy 
the  .doors  flew  open,  and  difcovered  a  large 
apartment,  i-.t  the  end  of  which  was  a  coflin 
relied  upon  a  bier,  with  a  taper  burning  on 
each  il.ic  of  it.  Along  the  room,  on  bolh  iidcs, 
wei'e  gigantic  Itat'.ies  of  black  marble,  attired 
in  the  lYloorifh.  habit,  and  holding  enormous 
fabres  in  their  right  hands.  Each  of  thern, 
reai-ed  hisarm,and  advanced  one  icg  forwards, 
as  the  knight  entered  -t  at  the  fame  moment 
the  lid  of  the  coflin  flew  open,  and  the  bv.il 
tolled.  The  flame  Hill  glided  forwards,  and 
Sir  Bertrand  reiblutely  fo. lowed,  till  lip  ar- 
rived within  ii:c  paces  of  the  coffin.  Sudden- 
ly a  lady  in  a  Ihroud  and  black  veil  rofe  up 
in  it,  and  Hretched  out  her  arms  towards  him 
— at  the  fame  time  the  Itatues  clafhed  their 
I'abres  and  advanced.  Sir  Bertrand  flew  to 
the  lady,  and  claiped  her  in  his  arms  — flie 
threw  vr.i  her  veil,  and  kiiTed  his  lips  j  and 
inltar.lly  the  whole  building  iliook  as  with  an 
earthquake,  and  fell  afunder  with  a  horrible 
craft).  Sir  Bei'trand  was  thrown  into  a  lud- 
den  trance,  and  on  recovering  found  himieif 
feated  on  a  velvet  fofa,  in  the  molt  magnificent 
room  he  had  ever  feen,  lighted  with  innume-, 
rable  tapers,  in  lulires  of  pure  cryllal.  A 
fumptuous  banquet  was  fet  in  the  middle. 
The  doors  opening  to  foft  mufic,  a  lady  of 
incomparable  beauty,  attired  with  amazing 
fplendour,  entered,  Surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
spy  nymphs  more  fair  than  the  Graces — She 
advanced  to  the  knight,  and  falling  on  her 
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knees,  thanked  him  as  her  deliverer.  The" 
nymphs  plac.d  u  garland  of  laurel  upon  his 
head,  and  the  iady  Itxl  him  by  the  hand  to  the 
banquet,  and  iV.t  bcfide  him.  The  nymphs 
placed  themfelves  at  the  table,  and  a  nume- 
rous train  of  lervants  entering,  ferved  up  the 
feaft  ?  delicious  muiic  playing  ail  the  time. 
Sir  Bertram!  could  not  Ipeak  for  ailonifhmeiit 
— he  could  only  return  their  honours  by 
courteous  looks  and  gcilures.  After  the 
banquet  was  finiilied,  ail  retired  but  the  lajy, 
who  leading  back  the  knight  to  the  fofa,  ad- 
:  him  in  thefe  words  :  —  — 


Aiki/is  Mlfcel. 
§  6.     On  Hunan  Grandeur. 

An  alehoufe  keeper  near  lilington,  who 
had  long  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  French  King, 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war  pulled 
down  his  old  fign,  and  put  up  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  Under  the  influence  of 
her  red  face  and  golden  fceptre,  he  continued 
to  fell  ale,  till  ihe  was  no  longer  the  favourite 
of  his  cuitomers  j  he  changed  her,  therefore, 
fome  time  ago,  for  the  King  of  PrufTia,  who 
may  probably  be  changed,  "in  turn,  for  the 
next  great  man  that  (hall  be  fet  up  for  vulgar 
admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  on*-,  one 
after  the  other,  to  the  gazing  crowd.  When 
we  have  fv.fficiently  wondered  at  one  of  them, 
he  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhibited  in  his 
room,  who  feldorn  holds  his  ftation  long  :  for 
the  mob  are  ever  pleafed  with  variety. 

I  muft  own  1  have  fuch  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  I  am  ever  led  to 
iufpecl  that  merit  wnch  raifes  their  ihout :  at 
Jeaft  I  am  certain  to  find  thofe  great,  an-.l 
ic!;:ciimes  good  men,  who  find  ihti 


in  fuch  acclamations,  made  worfe  by  it;  and 
hiftory  has  too  frequently  taught  me,  that  the 
head  which  has  grown  this  day  giddy  with  the 
roar  of  the  million,  has  the  very  next  been 
fixed  upon  a  pole. 

As  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a  little 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
had  been  jult  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  he 
perceived  the  townfmen  bui'y  in  the  ma  'ket- 
place  in  pulling  down  from  a  gibbet  a  figure 
which  had  been  ckfigned  to  reprefent  himfelf. 
There  were  feme  aifo  knocking  down  a 
neighbouring  ftatue  of  one  of  the  Orfini  fa- 
mily, with  whom  he  was  at  war,  in  order  to 
put  Alexander's  effigy  in  its  place.  It  is  pof- 
iible  a  man  who  knew  lei's  of  the  world  would 
have  condemned  the  adulation  of  thcfe  bare- 
faced flatterers  ;  but  Alexander  isemed  pleafed 
at  their  zeal,  and  turning  to  Borgia,  his  ibn,faid 
with  a  fmile,  "  Vides,  mi  fili,  quam  leve  dif- 
Cf  crimen,  patibulum  inter  et  ftatuam."  4<  You 
"  fee,  my  ion,  the  fmall  difference  between  a 
"  gibber  and  a  ftatue."  If  the  great  could 
be  taught  any  leilbn,  this  might  ferve  to  teach 
them  upon  how  weak  a  foundation  their  glory 
(lands  :  for.  as  popular  applaufe  is  excited  by 
what  fcems  like  merit,  it  as  quickly  condemns 
what  has  only  the  appearance  of  guilt. 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  coquet :  her 
lovers  muft  toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  indulge 
every  caprice  ;  and,  perhaps,  at  laft,  be  jilted 
for  their  pains.  True  glory,  on  the  other 
hand,  refembles  a  woman  of  fenfe  ;  her  ad- 
mirers muft  play  no  tricks  ;  they  feel  no 
great  anxiety,  for  they  are  fure,  in  the  end, 
of  biing  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  me- 
rit. When  Swift  ufed  to  appear  in  public, 
he  generally  had  the  mob  (homing  at  his  train. 
"  Pox  take  thefe  fools,"  he  would  fay, 
"  how  much  joy  might  all  this  bawling  give 
"  my  lard-mayor  ,?" 

We 
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We  have  feen  thofe  virtues  which  have,  ' 
while  living,  retired  from  the  public  eye,  ge- 
nerally tranimiited  to  pofterity,  as  the  trueit 
objects  of  adrmratien  and  praife.  Perhaps 
the  character  of  the  late  duke  of  Maryborough 
may  one  day  be  fet  up,  even  above  that  of  his 
more  talked- of  predeceffbr  ;  fince  an  aflem- 
blage  of  all  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues  are 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  vulgarly  called  the  great 
ones.  I  muft  be  pardoned  for  this  ihort  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  a  man,  who,  while 
living,  would  as  much  detelt  to  receive  any 
thing  that  wore  the  appearance  of  flattery,  as 
1  fhould  to  offer  it. 

I  know  not  how  to  turn  fo  trite  a  fubject 
out  of  the  beaten  road  of  common -place,  ex- 
cept by  illuftrating  it,  rather  by  the  afiiftance 
of  my  memory  than  judgment  j  and,  inftead, 
of  making  reflections,  by  telling  a  llory. 

A  Chinefe,  who  had  long  iludied  the  works 
of  Confucius,  who  knew  the  characters  of 
fourteen  thoufand  words,  and  could  read  a  | 
great  part  of  every  book  that  came  in  his  way, 
once  took  it  into  his  head  to  travel  into  Europe, 
and  obferve  the  cuftoms  of  a  people  which  he 
thought  not  very  much  inferior  even  to  his 
own  countrymen.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Arn- 
fterdam,  his  pafiion  for  letters  naturally  led 
him  to  a  bookfclkr's  fhop  ;  and,  as  he,  could 
fpeak  a  little  Dutch,  he  civilly  aflced  the  book- 
feller  for  the  works  of  the  immortal  Xixofou. 
The  book fel ler  affu red  him  he  had  never  heard 
the  book  mentioned  before.  "  Alas!"  cries 
our  traveller,  "  to  what  purpofe,  then,  has 
41  he  fafted  to  death,  to  gain  a  renown  which 
"  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  precincts  of 
"  China  !" 

There  is  fcarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  not 
one  univerfity,  that  is  not  thus  furnifhed  with 
iis  little  great  men.  The  head  of  a  petty 


corporation,  who  oppofes   the  defigns  of  a 
prince,  who  would  tyrannically  force  his  fub- 
je6ls  to  fave  their  bell  cloaths  for  Sundays  ; 
the  puny  pedant,  who  finds  one  undifcovered 
quality  in  the  polype,  or  defcribes  an  unheed- 
ed procefs  in  the  ikeleton   of  a  mole;    and 
whofe  mind,  like   his  microfcope,  perceives 
nature  only  in  detail :  the  rhymer,  who  makes 
fmooth  verfes,  and  paints  to  our  imagination, 
when  he  mould  only  fpeak  to  our  hearts  ;  all 
equally  fancy  themfelves  walking  forward  to 
immortality,    and   defire   the   crowd   behind 
them  to  look  on.     The  crowd  takes  them  at 
their  word.     Patriot,  philofopher,  and  poet, 
are  mouted   in    their  train.     "  Where  was 
"  there  ever  fo  much  merit  feen  ?  no  times  fo 
"  important  as  our  own  1  ages,  yet  unborn, 
"  fhnll  gaze   with  wonder   and    applaufe !" 
To  fuch  mufic  the  important  pigmy  moves 
forward,   buftling   and  fwelling,   and   aptly 
compared  to  a  puddle  in  a  ftorm. 

I  have  lived  to  fee  generals  who  once  had 
crowds  hallooing  after  them  where -ever  they 
went,  who  were bepraifed  by  news-papers  and 
magazines,  thofe  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the 
vulgar,  and  yet  they  have  long  funk  into  me- 
rited obfcurity,  with  fcarce  even  an  epitaph 
left  to  flatter.  A  few  years  ago  the  herring- 
fifhery  employed  all  Grub-ftreet ;  it  was  the 
topic  in  every  coffee-houfe,  and  the  burden  of 
every  ballad.  We  were  to  drag  up  oceans  of 
gold  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  j  we  were  to 
fupply  all  Europe  with  herrings  upon  our  own 
terms.  At  prelent,  we  hear  no  mere  of  all 
this.  We  have  iiflied  up  very  little  gold  that 
I  can  learn  ;  nor  do  we  furnifh  the  world 
with  herrings,  as  was  expecled.  Let  us  wait 
but  a  few  years  longer,  and  we  fliall  find  all 
our  expectations  an  herring-fifhery. 

Goldfmith. 
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§  7.     The  Hill  of  Science*     A  Vlfim. 

In  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  the  ferenity 
of  the  (ky,  the  various  fruits  which  cmver  the 
ground,^the  difcoloured  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  all  the  fwctt,  but  fading  graces  of  in- 
fpiring  autumn,  open  the  mind  to  benevolence, 
and  difpofe  it  for  contemplation,  I  was  wan- 
dering "in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  country, 
till  curiofity  began  to  give  way  to  wearinefs  ; 
and  I  fat  me  down  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock 
overgrown  with  mofs,  where  the  ruftling 
of  the  falling  leaves,  the  da fh ing  of  writers, 
and  the  hum  of  the  diftant  city,  focthed 
my  mind  into  the  moft  perfect  tranquillity, 
and  fieep  infenfibly  ftole  upon  me,  as  I  was 
indulging  the  agreeable  reveries  which  the  ob- 
jecls  around  me  naturally  infpired. 

I  immediately  found  myfelf  in  a  vaft  ex- 
tended plain,  %in  the  middle  of  which  arofe  a 
mountain  higher  than  I  had  before  any  con- 
ception of.  It  was  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  people,  chiefly  youth  j  many  of  whom 
preflTed  forwards  with  the  liveliett  expreffion  of 
ardour  in  their  countenance,  though  the  way 
was  in  many  places  Iteep  and  difficult.  I 
obferved,  that  thofe  who  had  but  juft  begun 
to  climb  the  hill  thought  them  (elves  not  far 
from  the  top ;  but  as  they  proceeded,  new 
hills  were  continually  riling  to  their  view,  and 
the  fummit  of  the  higheft  they  could  before 
difcern  feemed  but  the  foot  of  another,  till  the 
mountain  at  length  appeared  to  lofe  itfelf  in 
the  clouds.  As  I  was  gazing  on  thefe  things 
with  aftonimment,  my  good  genius  fuddenly 
appeared  :  The  mountain  before  thee,  faid  he, 
is  the  Hill  of  Science.  On  the  top  is  the 
temple  of  Truth,  whofe  head  is  above  the 
clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pure  light  covers  her  face. 
Obferve  the  progrefs  of  her  votaries  j  be  filent 
#nd  attentive, 


I  faw  that  the  only  regular  approach  to  the 
mountain  was  by  a  gate,  called  the  gate  of 
Languages.  It  was  kept  by  a  woman  of  a 
penfive  and  thoughtful  appearance,  -whole  lips 
were  continually  moving,  as  though  fhe  re- 
peated fomething  to  herfelf.  Her  name  was 
Memory.  On  entering  this  firft  enclofure,  I 
was  dunned  with  a  confufed  murmur  of  jar- 
ring voices,  and  diflbnant  founds  ;  which  in- 
creafed  upon  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  was 
utterly  confounded,  and  could  compare  the 
noife  to  nothing  but  the  confuiion  of  tongues 
at  Babel.  The  road  was  alfo  rough  and 
ftony  j  and  rendered  more  difficult  by  heaps 
of  rubbifli  continually  tumbled  down  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain  j  and  broken 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which  the  travel-. 
lers  were  obliged  to  climb  over  at  every  fcep  ; 
infomuch  that  many,  dilguited  with  fo  rough 
a  beginning,  turned  back,  and  attempted  the 
mountain  no  more ;  while  others,  having 
conquered  this  difficulty,  had  no  fpirits  to 
afcend  further,  and  fitting  down  on  fome  frag- 
ment of  the  rubbifli,  harangued  the  multitude 
below  with  the  greateft  marks  of  importance 
and  felf-cornplacency. 

About  half  way  up  the  lull,  I  obferved  on 
each  fide  the  path  a  thick  fore't  covered  withjicon- 
tinual  fogs,  and  cut  out  into  labyrinths,  crofs 
alleys,  and  ferpentine  walks,  entangled  with 
thorns  and  briars.  This  was  called  the  wood 
of  Error  :  and  I  heard  the  voices  cf  many 
who  were  toil  up  and  down  in  it,  calling  to 
one  another,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  ex- 
tricate themfelves.  The  trees  in  many  places 
fhot  their  boughs  over  the  path,  anil  a  thick 
mill  often  refted  on  it ;  yet  never  fo  much  but 
that  it  was  difcerr.ible  by  the  light  which 
beamed  fron  the  countenance  of  Truth. 

In  the  pleafanteft  part  of  the  mountain 
were  placed  the  bowers  of  the  Mulls,  v/hofe 
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office  it  was  to  cheer  the  fpirits  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  encourage  their  faulting  fteps  with 
ibngs  from  their  divine  harps.  Not  far  from 
hence  were  the  fieids  of  Fiction,  filled  with  a 
variety  of  wiict  flowers  Bringing  up  in  the 
greiiteft  luxuriance,  of  richer  fcents  and 
brighter  colours  thin  I  had  obferved  in  any 
other  climate.  And  near  them  was  the  dark 
walk  of  Allegory,  fo  artificially  (haded,  that 
the  light  at  noon-day  was  never  ftrongtr  than 
that  of  a  bright  moon-ihine.  This  gave  it  a  1 
pleaiing  romantic  air  for  thofe  who  delighted 
in  contemplation.  The  paths  and  alleys  were 
perplexed  with  intricate  windings,  and  were 
<iil  terminated  with  the  ftatue  of  a  Grace,  a 
Virtue,  or  a  Mufe. 

After  I  hod  obferved  thefe  things,  I  turned 
my  eye  towards  the  multitudes  who  were 
climbing  the  fteep  afcent,  and  obferved  amongft 
them  a  youth  of  a  lively  look,  a  piercing  eye, 
jind  fomething  fiery  and  irregular  in  all  his 
motions.  His  name  was  Genius.  He  darted 
Jike  an  eagle  up  the  mountain,  and  left  his 
companions  g-azing  after  him  with  envy  and 
admiration:  but  hi$  progrtfs  was  unequal, 
and  interrupted  by  a  thoufand  caprices. 
When  Pleafure  warbled  in  the  valley  he 
Sningled  in  her  train-  When  Pride  beckoned 
towards  the  precipice  he  ventured  to  the  totter- 
ing edge.  He  delighted  in  devious  and  untried 
paths  ;  and  made  fo  many  exciiriions  from 
the  rorul,  that  his  feebler  companions  often  i 
out-ltiipped  him.  1  obierv, 
Beheld  him  with  partiality  ;  br.t  trulh  often 
frowned,  and  turned  af.de  her  face. 

\vas  thus  waftrftg  his  ftrengthmec- 
centric  flights,  I  faw  a  prrfon  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance,  np.:r:ed  Application,  lie 
crept  along  with  a  flow  :-:nd  unremitting  pace, 


removing  every  llone  that  obii 
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his  way,  till  lie  faw  molt  of  thofe  below  him 
who  had  at  Milt  derided  his  flow  and  t^ilibme 
progreis.  Indeed  there  were  few  who  af- 
cended  the  hiM  with  equal  and  uninterrupted 
fteadinefs.;  for,  be/ide  the  difficulties  of  the 
\vuy,  they  were  continually  folicited  to  turn 
••;  a  numerous  crowd  of  Appetites,  Paf- 
f<cns,  and  Pk.afures,  whofe  importunity,  when 
they  had  once  complied  with,  they  became 
lefs  an-.l  ids  able  to  refill  j  and  though  they 
often  returned  to  the  path,  the  afperities  of  the 
road  were  r/x>re  feverely  felt,  the  hill  appeared 
more  fteep  and  rugged,  the  fruits  which  were 
wholefome  nnd  refrclhing  feemed  harfli  and 
ill-ta'ted,  tlieir  fight  grew  dim,  and  their  f«_a 
tript  at  every  liule  oblh'uclion. 

1  faw,  with  fome  furprife,  that  the  Mufes, 
whofe  buiinefs  was  to  cheer  and  encourage 
thofe  who  were  toiling  up  the  afcent,  would 
often  f;ng  in  the  bowers  of  Pleafure,  and  ac- 
company thofe  who  were  enticed  away  at  the 
call  of  the  PafTions  ;  they  accompanied  them, 
however,  but  a  little  way,  and  always  fcrfook 
them  when  they  loft  fight  of  the  hill.  The 
tyrants  then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the  un- 
happy captives,  and  led  them  away,  without 
refinance,  to  the  ceils  of  Ignorance,  or  the 
manfions  of  Mifery.  Amongft  the  innumer- 
able feducers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  draw 
away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path  of 
Science,  there  was  one,  fo  little  formidable  in 
-Mitle  and  languid  in  her 
;:t  1  fhould  fcarcely  have  taken 
notice/of  her,  but  for  the  numbers  me  had  icn- 
perceptibly  leaded  with  her  chains,  Indo- 
lence  (for  fo  ihcwas  called)  far  from  proceed- 
pen  hoitiiititfi,  did  not  attempt  to  turn 
their  feet  out  «.  .  path,  but  contended  her- 
ieif  with  retarding  their  progrefs  ;  and  the 
purpolc  '  not  force  them  to  abandon, 

siu:  p^/fuad--d  iheui  lo  delay.     Her  touch  had 
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a  power  like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which  wi- 
thered the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  came  within 
its  influence.  Her  unhappy  captives  (till 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  temple,  and 
always  hoped  to  arrive  there  j  but  the  ground 
i  to  ilide  from  benrath  their  feet,  and 
they  found  themiblves  at  the  bottom,  before 
they  lufpecled  they  had  changed  their  place. 
The  placid  ierenity,  which  at  fivft  appeared  in 
their  countenance,  changed  bv  degrees  into  a 
melancholy  languor,  which  was  tinged  with 
deeper  and  deeper  gjoom,  as  they  glided  down 
the  ftream  of  Iniignificance ;  a  dark  and 
iluggifh  water  which  is  curled  by  no  breeze, 
and  enlivened  by  no  murmur,  till  it  falls  into 
a  c'kud  iea,  where  (tartled  paflengers  are 
awakened  by  the  (hock,  and  the  next  moment 
buried  in  the  gulph  of  Oblivion. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deierters  from  the  paths 
of  Science,  none  itemed  lei's  able;  to  return 
than  the  followers  of  Indolence.  The  cap- 
tives of  Appetite  and*Pan"ion  could  often  feize 
the  moment  when  their  tyrants  were  languid 
or  afleep  to  efcape  from  their  enchantment  j 
but  the  dominion  of  "Indolence  was  constant 
and  unremitted,  and  feldom  refilled,  till  refill  - 
ance  was  in  vain. 

After  contemplating  thefe  things,  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  air  was  always  pure  and  exhiiaratmg, 
the  path  (haded  with  laurels  and  other  ever- 
greens, and  the  effulgence  which  beamed  from 
the  face  of  the  gcddefs  feemed  to  fhed  a  giory 
round  her  votaries.  Happy,  laid  T,  are  they 
who  are  permitted  to  afcend  the  mountain  ! — 
but  while  I  was  pronouncing  this  exclamation 
with  uncommon  ardour,  I  law  (landing  be- 
fide  me  a  form  of  diviner  features  and  a  more 
"benign  radiance.  Happier,  laid  (he,  are  thofe 
whom  Virtue  conduces  to  the  manfions  of 
<*«nttint  I  What,  laid  I,  doe*  Virtue  then  re- 


fide  in  the  vale  ?  I  am  found,  faid  me,  in  the 
vale,  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain  :  I  cheer 
the  cottager  at  his  toil,  and  infpne  the  fage  at 
his  meditation.  I  mingle  in  the  crowd  of 
cities,  and  blefs  the  henv.it  in  his  cell.  I  have 
a  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence^ 
and  to  him  that  wiihes  for  me  I  am  already 
prel'ent.  Science  may  raife  you  to  eminence, 
but  I  alone  car.  guide  you  to  felicity  !  While 
the  goddefs  was  thus  ipeaking,  I  ftretched  out 
my  arms  towards  her  with  a  vehemence  which 
broke  my  flnmbers.  The  chill  dews  were 
falling  around  me,  and  the  (hades  of  evening 
ftretched  over  the  lanclfcape.  I  hafiened 
homeward, .and  refigned  the  night  to  (ilence 
and  meditation.  Aikiri s  MifceL 


§  8. 


Canal  and  the  Brook. 
A  Reverie. 


A  delightfully  pleafant  evening  fucceedlng 
a  fultry  fummer-day,  invited  me  to  take  a  fo- 
litary  walk ;  and,  leaving  the  dull  of  the 
highway,  I  fell  into  a  path  which  led  along  a 
pleafant  little  valley  watered  by  a  Irnall  mean- 
dring  brook.  The  meadow  ground  on  its 
banks  had  been  lately  mown,  and  the  new 
grafs  was  fpringing  up  with  a  lively  verdure. 
The  brook  was  hid  in  feveral  places  by  the 
fhrubs  that  grew  on  each  fide,  and  intermin- 
gled their  branches.  The  fides  of  the  valley 
were  roughened  by  fmall  irregular  thickets'} 
and  the  whole  fcene  had  an  air  of  folitude  and 
retirement,  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  populous  town.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  eroded  the  valley,  high  raifed  on* 
a  mound  of  earth,  which  preferved  a  level 
with  the  elevated  ground  on  each  fide.  An 
arched  road-  was  carried  under  it,  beneath 
which  the  brook  thr.t  ran  along  the  valley  was 
conveyed  by  a  fubterraneous  pailhge.  I  thre\v 
myfelf  upon  a  green  ba»k,  (haded  by  a  leafy 
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thicket,  and  refting  my  head  upon  my  hand, 
after  a  welcome  indolence  had  overcome  my 
ienfcs,  I  faw,  with  the  eyes  of  fancy,  the 
following  1'cene. 

The  firm-built  fide  of  the  aqneducl  fud- 
denly  opened,  and  a  gigantic  form  iiTued  forth, 
\vhich  I  foon  difcovered  to  be  the  Genius  of 
the  Canal.  He  was  clad  in  a  clofe  garment 
of  ruffet  hue.  A  mural  crown,  indented  with 
battlements,  Surrounded  his  brow.  His  naked 
feet  were  difcoloured  with  clay.  On  his  left 
ihoulder  he  bore  a  huge  pick-axe  j  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  certain  inftruments,  ufal 
in  furveying  and  levelling.  His  looks  were 
thoughtful,  and  his  features  harm.  The 
breach  through  which  he  proceeded  inftantly 
clofed,  and  with  a  heavy  tread  he  advanced 
into  the  valley.  As  he  approached  the  brook, 
the  Deity  of  the  Stream  arofe  to  meet  him.  He 
was  habited  in  a  light  green  mantle,  and  the 
clear  drops  fell  from  his  dark  hair,  which  was 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  water-lily,  inter- 
woven with  fweet-fcented  flag  :  an  angling 
rod  Supported  his  fteps.  The  Genius  of  the 
Canal  eyed  him  with  a  contemptuous  look, 
and  in  a  hoarfe  voice  thus  began  : 

"  Hence,  ignoble  rill  !  with  thy  fcanty 
"  tribute  to  thy  lord  the  Merfey  ;  nor  thus 
*'  wafte  thy  almoft-exhaufted  urn  in  lingering 
<;  windings  along  the  vale.  Feeble  as  thine 
t(  aid  is,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  that 
<£  mafter  ftream  himfelf  j  for,  as  I  lately 
*'  croffed  his  channel,  I  perceived  his  fands 
«  loaded  with  iiranded  vcflels.  I  faw,  and 
itied  him,  for  undertaking  a  talk  to  which 
e  is  unequal.  But  thou,  whofe  languid 
«  current  is  obfcured  by  weeds,  and  inter- 
«  rupted  by  mifhapen  pebbles  ;  who  lofeft 
«'  thvfelf  in  endlefs  mazes,  remote  from  any 
«  found  but  thy  own  idle  gurglingfj  how 
«<  canil  thou  fupport  an  exiftence  ib  con- 
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temptible  and  ufelefs  ?  For  me,  the  nobleft 
'  child  of  Art,  who  hold  my  unremitting 

<  courfe  from   hill  to   hill,  over  vales  and 

<  rivers ;    who  pierce  the  folid  rock  for  my 
{  paflage,  and  connect  unknown  lands  with 
'  diitant  feas  ;  wherever  I  appear  I  am  view- 

((  ed  with  aftonifhment,  and  exulting  Com- 
"  merce  hails  my  waves.  Behold  my  chan- 
"  nel  thronged  with  capacious  vefiels'for  the 
"  conveyance  of  merchandize,  and  fplendid 
"  barges  for  the  ufe  and  pleafure  of  travel- 
11  lers  ;  my  banks  crowned  with  airy  bridges 
"  and  huge  warehoufes,  and  echoing  with 
"  the  bufy  founds  of  induftry  1  Pay  then  the 
"  homage  due  from  Sloth  and  Obfcurity  to 
u  Grandeur  and  Utility." 

"  I  readily  acknowledge./'  replied  the 
Deity  of  the  Brook,  in  a  modeft  accent,  "  the 
"  fuperior  magnificence  and  more  extenfive 
"  utility  of  which  you  fo  proudly  boaft  j  yet, 
<c  in  my  humble  walk,  I  am  not  void  of  a 
"  praife  lefs  mining,  but  not  lefs  folid  than 
"  yours.  The  nymph  of  this  peaceful  valley, 
"  rendered  more  fertile  and  beautiful  by  my 
"  ftream  •  the  neighbouring  fylvan  deities,  to 
"  whofe  pleafure  I  contribute ;  will  pay  a 
(l  grateful  teftimony  to  my  merit.  The 
"  \vindings  of  my  courfe,  which  you  fo  much 
"  blame,  fcrve  to  tliftufe  over  a  greater  extent 
"  of  ground  the  refrefhment  of  my  waters ; 
"  and  the  lovers  of  nature  and  the  Mufes, 
"  who  are  fond  of  ftraying  on  my  banks,  are 
"  better  pleafed  that  the  line  of  beauty  marks 
"  my  way,  than  if,  like  yours,  it  were  di- 
"  retted  in  a  ftraight,  unvaried  line.  They 
tc  prize  the  irregular  wildnefs  with  which 
"  I  am  decked,  as  the  charms  of  beauteous. 
"  fimplicity.  What  you  call  the  weeds 
tl  which  darken  and  obfcure  my  waves,  afford 
"  to  the  botanift  a  pleafing  fpeculation  of  the 
"  works  of  nature  j  and  the  poet  and  painter 
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think  the  luftre.of  my  ftream  greatly  im- 
proved by  glittering  through  diem.  The 
pebbles  which  diveriify  my  bottom,  and 
make  thefe  ripplings  in  my  current,  arc 
pleaiing  objects  to  the  eye  of  taiie  ;  andi 
my  fimple  murmurs  are  more  melodious  to 
the  learned  ear  than  all  the  rude  noiles  of 
your  banks,  or  even  the  muiic  that  reibunds 
From  your  (lately  barges.  If  the  unfeel- 
ing ions  of  Wealth  and  Commerce  judge  of 
me  by  the  mere  ftandard  of  ufefulnefs,  I 
may  claim  no  undiftinguifhed  rank.  While 
your  waters,  confined  in  deep  channels,  or 
lifted  above  the  valleys,  roll  on,  a  ufeiefs 
burden  to  the  fields,  and  only  fubiervientto 
the  drudgery  of  bearing  temporary  merchan- 
dizes, my  ftream  will  beftow  unvarying  fer- 
tility on  the  meadows,  during  the  rummers 
of  future  ages.  Yet  I  fcorn  to  fubmit  my 
honours  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  whofe  hearts 
are  fhut  up  to  tafte  and  ientiment :  let  me 
appeal  to  nobler  judges.  TUe  philofopher 
and  poet,  by  whole  labours  the  human 
mind  is  elevated  and  refined,  and  opened  to 
pleafures  beyond  the  conception  of  vulgar 
fouls,  will  acknowledge  that  the  elegant 
deities  who  prende  over  fjmpie  and  natural 
beauty  have  mfpired  them  with  their  charm- 
ing and  inilruciive  ideas.  Thefweeteit  and 
moft  majeftic  bard  that  ever  fung  has  taken 
a  pride  in  owning  hio  affection  to  woods 
and  ftreams  ;  and,  while  the  Stupendous  mo- 
numents of  Roman  grandeur,  the  columns 
which  pierced  the  fkies,  and  the  aqueducls 
which  poured  their  waves  over  mountains 
and  vailies,  are  funk  in  oblivion,  the  gently- 
winding  Mincius  ftill  retains  his  tranquil 
honours.  And  when  thy  glories,  proud 
Genius  !  are  loft  and  forgotten  ;  when  the 
flood  of  commerce,  v/h:ch  now  i applies  thy 
I 


"  urn,  is  turned  into  a  another  courfe,  and 
"  has  left  thy  channel  dry  and  defolate  j  th« 
"  foftly-flowing  Avon  mall  ftill  murmur  in 
"  long,  and  his  banks  receive  the  homage  of 
"  all  who  are  beloved  by  Phoebus  and  the 
"  Mules."  Aikins  MifcelL 

§  9.     The  Story  of  a  difabled  Soldier. 

No  obfervation  is  more  common,  and  st 
the  fame  time  more  true,  than,  That  one  haJf 
of  the  world  are  ignorant  how  the  other  half 
j  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the  great  are  held 
|  up  to  engage  our  attention  ;  are  enlarged 
j  upon  in  tones  of  declamation  ;  and  the  world 
j  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the  noble  furFerers  : 
j  the  great,  under  the  preffure  of  calamity,  are 
;  conlcious  of  feveral  others  fympathizing  with 
!  their  diilrefs  j  and  have,  at  once,  the  comfort 
i  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing 

misfortunes  with  fortitude,  when   the  whole 

\vorld  is   looking  on  :    men   in  fuch  circum- 

i Lances  will  act  bravely,  even  from  motives  of 

v;.nityj  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  oblcurity, 

'  can  br?.ve  adverfity  j  who,  without  friends  to 

encourage,   acquaintances    to   pity,   or    even 

without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes,  can 

behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is 

!  truly  great :  whether  peafant  or  courtier,  he 

|  (ieferves  admiration,  and  fliould  be  held  up  for 

'  our  imitation  and  refpecl. 

While  the  flighteft  inconveniences  of  the 
great  are  magnified  into  calamities  ;  while 
tragedy  mouths  out  their  fufFerings  in  all  the 
drains  of  eloquence ;  the  miferies  of  the  poor 
are  entirely  difregarded  j  and  yet  fome  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  undergo  more  real 
harcimips  in  one  day  than  thofe  of  a  more  ex- 
alted llation  fuffer  in  their  whole  lives.  It  is 
inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meaneft  of 
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our  common  failors  and  Ibkliers  end n re  with- 
out murmuring  or  regret ;  without  paffionately 
declaiming  againft  Providence,  or  calling  their 
fellows  to  be  gazers  on  their  intrepidity. 
Every  day  is  to  them  a  day  of  mifery,  and 
yet  they  entertain  their  hard  fate  without  re- 
pining. 

With  what  indignation  do  I  ae~r  an  Ovid, 
5  Cicero,  or  a  Rabutin,  complain  of  their  mil- 
fortunes  and  hardships,  whole  greateft  calami- 
ty was  that  of  being  unable  to  vifit  a  certain 
loot  of  earth,  to  which  they  had  fooliiluy  at- 
tatched  an  idea  of  happineis  !  Their  diurefles 
were  pleafures,  compared  to  what  many  of 
the  adventuring  poor  every  day  endure  with- 
out murmuring.  They  ate,  drank,  and  llept; 
they  had  flaves  to  attend  them  ;  and  were 
fure  of  fubfiftence  for  life  :  while  many  of 
their  fellow-creatures  are  obliged  to  wander 
without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  affift  them,  and 
even  without  fhelter  from  the  feverity  of  tl* 
ieafon. 

I  have  been  Ird  into  thefe  reflections  from 
accidentally  meeting,  feme  days  ago,  a  poor 
fellow,  whom  I  knew  when  a  boy,  drefTed 
in  a  faiiors  jacke*-,  and  begging  at  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  town  with  a  wooden  leg.  I 
knew  him  to  have  becnhoneft  and  induftrious 
when  in  the  country,  and  was  curious  to  learn 
what  had  reduced  him  to  his  prefent  fituation. 
Wherefore,  after  having  rgiven  him  what  I 
thought  proper,  I  deltred  to  know  the  hiftory 
of  his  life  and  misfortunes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  reduced  to  his  prefent  diftrefs. 
The  difabled  foldier,  for  fuch  he  was,  though 
drefl'ed  in  a  failor"'s  habit,  fcratching  his  head, 
and  leaning  on  his  crutch,  put  himlclf  into  an 
attitude  to  comply  with  my  rtijuelt,  and  gave 
me  his  hiftory  as  follows : 

"  As  for  my  misfortunes,  malUr,  I  can't 


pretend  to  have  gone  through  any  more 
than  other  folks  5  for,  except  the  lofs  of 
my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I 
don't  know  any  reafon,  thank  Heaven,  that 
I  have  to  complain  :  there  is  Bill  Tibbs, 
of  our  regiment,  he  has  loft  both  his  legs, 
and  an  eye  to  boot ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  ijL 
is  not  fo  bad  with  me  yet. 
"  I  was  born  in  Shropshire  ;.  my  father 
was  a  labourer,  and  died  when  I  was  five 
years  old  ;  fo  that  I  was  put  upon  the  pa- 
rifli.  As  he  had  been  a  wandering  fort  of 
a  man,  the  parifliioners  were  not  able  to 
tell  to  what  parifh  I  belonged,  or  where  I 
was  born,  fo  they  fent  me  to* another  parifh, 
and  that  parifn  fent  me  to  a  third.  I 
thought  in  my  heart,  they  kept  fending  me 
about  fo  long,  that  they  would  not  let  me 
,rn  in  any  parifh  at  all ;  but  at  lair, 
however,  they  fixed  me.  I  had  fome  dif- 
pofitinri  to  be  a  fchoiar,  and  was  refolved, 
at  leaif,  to  know  my  letters  ;  but  the  inaf- 
ter  of  the  workhouie  put  me  to  bufinefs  as 
foon  as  I  was  able  to  handle  a  mallet ;  and 
here  I  lived  an  eafy  kind  of  life  for  five 
years.  I  only  wrought  fen  hours  in  the 
day,  and  had  my  meat  and  drink  provided 
for  my  labour.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  iuf- 
fered  to  ftir  out  of  the  houie,  for  fear,  as 
they  faid,  I  (liould  run  away ;  but  what  of 
that,  I  had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  houfe, 
and  tlie  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me,  I  was  then  bound  out  to 
a  farmer,  where  I  was  up  both  early  and 
late ;  but  I  ate  and  drank  well,  and  liked 
my  bufinefs  well  enough,  till  he  died,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  provide  for  myfelf  j  fo  I 
was  refolved  to  gof.ek  my  fortune. 
*c  In  this  manner  I  went  from  town  to 
town,  worked  when  I  could  get  employ- 
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ment,  and  ftarved  when  I  could  get  hone: 
when  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a 
field  belonging  to  a  juftice  of  peace,  I  ipy'd 
a  hare  croiling  the  path  juft  before  me  ; 
and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my  head  to 
fling  my  (tick  at  it : — well,  what  will  you 
have  ou't  ?  I  killed  the  hare,  and  was 
bringing  it  away^  when  the  juftice  himfelf 
met  me ;  he  called  me  a  poacher  and  a 
villain  j  and,  collaring  me,  defired  I  would 
give  an  account  of  myfelf.  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and 
began  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  that  I 
knew  of  my  breed,  feed,  and  generation  5 
but,  though  I  gave  a  very  true  account,  the 
juiHce  laid  I  could  give  no  account  ;  fo  I 
was  indicted  at  ieflions,  found  guilty  of 
being  poor,  and  lent  up  to  London  to  New- 
gate,  in  order  to  be  tranfported  as  a  vaga- 
bond. 

"  People  may  fay  this  and  that  of  being 
in  jail,  but,  for  my  part,  I  found  Newgate 
as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  I  was  in  in  all 
my  life.  I  had  my  belly-full  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  did  no  work  at  all.  This  kind 
of  life  was  too  good  to  laft  for  ever  ;  fo  I 
was  taken  out  of  prifon,  after  five  months, 
put  on  board  a  (hip,  and  fent  oft.  with  two 
hundred  more,  to  the  plantations.  We 
had  but  an  indifferent  paflage,  for  being  all 
confined  in  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred 
of  our  people  died  for  want  of  fweet  air ; 
and  thofe  that  remained  were  fickly  enough, 
God  knows.  When  we  came  a-fhore,  we 
were  fold  to  the  planters,  and  1  was  bound 
for  feven  years  more.  As  I  was  no  fcho- 
lar,  for  I  did  not  know  my  letters,  I  was 
obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes  j  and 
I  ferved  out  my  time,  as  in  duty  bound  to 
do. 
«  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked 


my  paffage  home,  and  glad  I  was  to  fee 
Old  England  again,  becaufe  I  loved  my 
country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I 
mould  be  indicted  for  a  vagabond  once 
more,  fo  I  did  not  much  care  to  go  down 
into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town, 
and  did  little  jobs  when  I  could  get  them. 
"  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for 
fome  time,  till  one  evening,  coming  home 
from  work,  two  men  knocked  me  down, 
and  then  delired  me  to  ftand.  They  be- 
longed to  a  prefs-gang :  I  was  carried 
before  the  juftice,  and,  as  I  could  give  no 
account  of  myfelf,  I  had  my  choice  left, 
whether  to  go  on  board  a  man  of  war,  or 
lift  for  a  foldier  :  I  chofe  the  latter  j  and, 
in  this  poft  of  a  gentleman,  I  ferved  two 
campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles 
of  Val  and  Fontenoy,  and  received  but  one 
wound,  through  the  breaft  here  j  but  the 
doctor  of  our  regiment  foon  made  me  well 
again. 

"  When  the  peace  came  on  I  was  dif- 
charged ;  and,  as  I  could  not  work,  be- 
caufe my  wound  was  fometimes  trouble- 
fome,  I  lifted  for  a  landman  in  the  Eafl 
India  company's  fervice.  I  have  fonght 
the  French  in  fix  pitched  battles  j  and  I 
verily  believe  that,  if  I  could  read  or 
write,  our  captain  would  hay.e  made  me 
a  corporal.  But  it  was  not  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  any  promotion,  for  I  foont 
fell  fick,  and  fo  got  leave  to  return  home 
again  with  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefen, 
war,  and  I  hoped  to  be  fet  on  more,  and 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  fpending  my  mo- 
ney j  but  the  government  wanted  men, 
and  fo  I  was  prefled  for  a  failor  before 
ever  I  could  fet  foot  on  fhore. 
"  The  boatfwain  found  me,  as  he  faid,  an 
N  ««  obttiaatc 
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**  obftinate  fellow  :  he  fwore  he  knew  that  I 
"  understood  my  bufmefs  well,  but  that  I 
««  (hammed  Abraham,  to  be  idle  j  but,  God 
«  knows,  I  knew  nothing  of  fea-bufmefs, 
"  and  he  beat  me,  without  confidering  what 
<*  he  was  about.  I  had  dill,  however,  my 
**  forty  pounds,  and  that  was  1'ome  comfort 
«'  to  me  under  every  beating  j  and  the  mo- 
"  ney  I  might  have  had  to  this  day,  but  that 
«  our  fliip  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  fo 
«<  I  loft  all. 

"  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Breft,  and 
«c  many  of  them  died,  becaufe  they  were  not 
«  ufed  to  live  in  a  jail  j  but,  for  my  part,  it 
«<  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  feafoned. 
"  One  night,  as  I  was  afleep  on  the  bed  of 
««  boards,  with  a  warm  blanket  about  me,  for 
"  I  always  loved  to  lie  well,  I  was  awakened 
«  by  the  boatfwain,  who  had  a  dark  lanthorn 
**  in  his  hand:  *  Jack,'  lays  he  to  me, *  will 
<«  you  knockout  the  French  Gentry's  brains  ?' 
'  I  don't  care,'  lays  I,  Itriving  to  keep  my- 
«  felf  awake,  «  if  I  lend  a  hand.'  «  Then 
«  follow  me,*  fays  he,  '  and  I  hope  we  mail 
*£  do  bufmefs.*  So  up  I  got,  and  tied  my 
««  blanket,  which  was  all  the  cloaths  I  had, 
«'  about  my  middle,  and  went  with  him  to 
««  fight  the  Frenchmen.  I  hate  the  French, 
«  ..becaufe  they  are  all  (laves,  and  wear  wooden 
"  (hoes. 

««  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englifh- 
««  man  is  able  to  beat  five  French  at  any 
**  time  ;  fo  we  went  down  to  the  door, 
«<  where  both  the  Gentries  were  ported,  and, 
"  ru(hing  upon  them,  feized  their  arms  in  a 
«*  moment,  and  Jcnocked  them  down.  From 
««  thence  nine  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay, 
««  and  feizing  the  firft  boat  we  met,  got  out 
<«  of  the  harbour,  and  put  to  fea.  We  had 
«'  not  been  here  three,  days  befpre  we  were 
**  taken  up  by  the  Dorfet  privateer,  who  were 
««  glad  of  fo  many  good  hands,  and  we  con- 


fented  to  run  our  chance.  However,  we 
te  had  not  as  much  luck  as  we  expected.  In 
<£  three  days  we  fell  in  with  the  Pompadour 
i{  privateer,  of  forty  guns,  while  we  had  but 
<«  twenty-three  ;  fo  to  it  we  went,  yard-arm 
««  and  yard-arm.  The  fight  lafted  for  three 
«<  hours,  and  I  verily  believe  we  mould  have 
"  taken  the  Frenchman,  had  we  but  had 
"  fome  more  men  left  behind  j  but,  unfortu- 
{t  nately,  we  loft  all  our  men  juft  as  we  were 
"  going  to  get  the  victory. 

"  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
"  French,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  gont 
1 '  hard  with  me  had  I  been  brought  back  to 
"  Breft  ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  re- 
"  taken  by  the  Viper.  I  had  almoft  forgol 
"  to  tell  you  that,  in  that  engagement,  I  wa* 
"  wounded  in  two  places  j  I  loft  four  fingers 
"  off  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  (hot  eft'. 
<f  If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  loft 
"  my  leg  and  ufe  of  my  hand  on  board  a 
{<  king's  (hip,  and  not  a-board  a  privateer,  I 
"  mould  have  been  entitled  to  cloathing  and 
"  maintenance  during  the  reft  of  my  life  ! 
tc  but  that  was  not  my  chance  :  one  man  is 
"  born  with  a  filver  fpoon  in  his  mouth,  and 
"  another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  However, 
«  blefled  be  God,  I  enjoy  good  health,  and 
{f  will  for  ever  love  liberty  and  Old  Eng- 
"  land.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England 
«  for  ever,  huzza!0 

Thus  faying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in 
admiration  at  his  intrepidity  and  content; 
nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledging,  that  an 
habitual  acquaintance  with  mifery  (erves 
better  than  philofophy  to  teach  us  to  defpife 
it.  Goldfnutb. 

§  io.     A  Dialogue  between  ULYSSES  and 

CIRCE,  in  CIRCE'J  I/land. 
Circe.     You  will  go  then,  Ulyfles  ;    but 
why  will  you  go  ?    I  defire  you  to  fpeak  the 
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thoughts  of  your  heart.     Speak  without  re 
ferve. — What  carries  you  from  me  ? 

Uly/es.  Pardon,  goddefs,  the  weaknefs  o 
human  nature.  My  heart  will  figh  for  m; 
country.  It  is  a  tendernels  whicn  ail  my  at' 
tachment  to  you  cannot  overcome. 

Circe.  This  is  not  ail.  I  perceive  you  are 
afraid  to  declare  your  whole  mind  :  but  wha 
do  you  fear  ?  my  terrors  are  gone.  The 
proudeft  goddefs  on  earth,  when  ftie  has  fa- 
voured a  mortal  as  I  have  favoured  you,  has 
laid  her  divinity  and  power  at  his  feet. 

UlyJJes.  It  may  be  fo,  while  there  ftill  re- 
mains in  her  heart  the  fondnefs  of  love,  or 
in  her  mind  the  fear  of  Shame.  But  you, 
Circe,  are  above  thofe  vulgar  fenfations. 

Circe.  I  underftand  your  caution,  it  be- 
longs to  your  character ;  and,  therefore,  to 
take  all  diffidence  from  you,  I  Iwear  by  Styx, 
I  will  do  no  harm  to  you  or  your  friends  for 
any  thing  which  you  fay,  though  it  Should 
offend  me  ever  fo  much,  but  will  fend  you 
away  with  ali  marks  of  my  friendship.  Tell 
me  now,  truly,  what  pleafures  you 'hope  to 
enjoy  in  the  barren  ifland  of  Ithaca,  which 
can  compenfate  for  thofe  you  leave  in  this  pa- 
radife,  exempt  from  all  cares,  and  overflowing 
with  all  delights  ? 

UlyjJ'es.  The  pleafures  of  virtue ;  the  fu- 
preme  happinefs  of  doing  good.  Here  I  do 
nothing :  my  mind  is  in  a  pally ;  its  facul- 
ties are  benumbed.  I  long  to  return  into 
aclion  again,  that  I  may  employ  thole  talents 
and  virtues  which  I  have  cultivated  from  the 
earlieft  days  of  my  youth.  Toils  and  cares 
fright  not  me  :  they  are  the  exercife  of  my 
foul  ;  they  keep  it  in  health  and  in  vigour. 
Give  me  again- the  fields  of  Troy,  rarherthan 
thofe  vacant  groves  :  there  I  could  reap  the 
brig'ht  harveft  of  glory  j  here  I  am  hid  from 
the  eye*  of  mankind,  and  begin  to  appear 


contemptible  in  my  own.  The  image  of  my 
former  fdf  haunts  and  feems  to  upbraid  me 
wherever  I  go  :  I  meet  it  under  the  gloom  of 
every  (hade  j  it  even  intrudes  itfelt  into  your 
prefence,  and  chides  me  from  your  arms.  O 
goddefs  !  unlefs  you  have  power  to  lay  that 
troublefome  fpirit,  unlefs  you  can  make  me 
forget  rnyfelf,  i  cannot  be  happy  here,  I  fhall 
everyday  be  more  wretched 

Circe.  May  not  a  wife  and  good  man,  who 
has  ipent  all  his  youth  in  active  life  and  ho- 
nourable danger,  when  he  begins  to  decline, 
have  leave  to  reiire,  and  enjoy  the  reft  of  his 
days  in  quiet  and  pleafure  ? 

UljJJes.  No  retreat  can  be  honourable  to  3 
wife  and  good  man,  but  in  comp-my  with  the 
Mules  ;  I  am  deprived  of  that  facred  fociety 
here.  The  Mufes  will  not  inhabit  tne  abodes 
of  voluptuoufnefs  and  fenfual  pleafure.  Hovr 
can  I  ftudy,  how  can  I  think,  while  fo  many 
>eafts  (and  the  worft  beafts  I  know  are  men 
unicd  into  beafts)  are  howling,  or  roaring,  oc 
jruming  about  me  ? 

Circe.  There  is- fomething  in  this  j  but  this 
s  not  all :  you  fupprefs  the  ftrongeft  reaibn 
hat  draws  you  to  Ithaca.  There  is  another 
mage,  betides  that  of  your  former  felf,  which 
ppears  to  you  in  all  parts  of  this  iila.id, 
vhich  follows  your  walks,  which  interpofes 
tfclf  between  you  and  me.  and  chides  you 
rom  my  arms  :  it  is  Penelope,  UlyrTes  ;  I 
now  it  is.— Do  not  pretend  10  deny  it  :  vou 
gh  for  her  in  my  bolbm  i  tic  It. — And  yet /lie 
>  not  an  immortal. — bne  is  not,  as  1  am, 
ndowed  with  the  gift  of  unfading  youth  : 
veral  years  have  paft  fmce  her's  lias  been 
aded.  I  think,  without  vanity,  that  (lie  was 
ever  fo  handlbme  as  I.  But  what  is  flie 
w  ? 

Ulyffes.  You  have  told  me  yourielf,  in  a 

ormer  conversation,  wnen  I  enquired  of  you 
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about  her,  that  fhe  is  true  to  my  bed,  and  as 
fond  of  me  now,  after  twenty  years  abfence, 
as  when  Tleft  her  to  go  to  Troy.  J  left  her 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  her  beauty. 
How  much  muft  her  conftancy  have  been 
tried  fmce  that  time  !  how  meritorious  is  her 
fidelity !  Shall  I  reward  her  with  falfhood  ? 
ihall  I  forget  her  who  Cannot  forget  me  ;  who 
has  nothing  fo  dear  to  her  as  my  remem- 
brance ? 

Circe.  Her  love  is  preferred  by  the  conti- 
nual h«pe  of  your  fpeedy  return.  Take  that 
hope  from  her :  let  your  companions  return, 
and  let  her  know  that  you  have  fixed  your 
abode  here  with  me  }  that  you  have  fixed  it 
for  ever  :  let  her  know  that  (he  is  free  to  dif- 
pofe  of  her  heart  and  her  hand  as  me  pleafes. 
Send  my  pi£lure  to  her  j  bid  her  compare  it 
with  her  own  face.— If  all  this  doss  not  cure 
her  of  the  remains  of  her  pafiion,  if  you  do 
not  hear  of  her  marrying  Eurymachus  in  a 
twelvemonth,  I  underitand  nothing  of  wo- 
mankind. 

Uly/es.  O  cruel  goddefs  !  why  will  you 
force  me  to  tell  you  ttiofe  truths  I  wifh  to  con- 
ceal ?  If  by  luch  uniuft,  fuch  barbarous 
ufage,  I  could  lofe  her  heart,  if  would  break 
mine.  How  mould  I  endure  the  torment  of 
thinking  that  I  had  wronged  fuch  a  wife  ? 
what  could  make  me  amends  for  her  not  be- 
ing mine,  for  her  being  another's  ?  Do  not 
frown,  Circe  5  I  own,  (fmce  you  will  have 
me  fpeak)  I  own  you  could  not :  with  ail 
your  pride  of  immortal  beauty,  with  all  your 
magical  charms  to  aflift  thofe  of  nature,  you 
arc  not  fuch  a  powerful  charmer  as  me. 
You  feel  defire,  and  you  give  it ;  but  you  ne- 
vtr  felt  love,  nor  can  you  infpire  it.  How 
can  I  love  one  wh.o  would  have  degraded  me 
into  a  beaft  ?  Penelope  raifed  me  into  a  hero  : 
her  love  ennobled,  invigorated,  exalted  my 
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mind.     She  bid  me  go  to  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
though  the  parting  with  me  was  worfe  than 
death  to  herfelf :   me  bid  me  expofe  myfelf 
there  to  all  perils  among  the  foremoft  heroes 
of  Greece,  though  her  poor  heart  trembled  to 
think  of  the  lealt  I  fhould  meet,  and  would 
have  given  all  its  own  blood  to  fave  a  drop  of 
mine.     Then  there  was  fuch  a  conformity  in 
all  our  inclinations  !  when  Minerva  taught 
me  the  Jettons  of  wifdom,   fhe  loved  to  be 
prefent  j  fhe  heard,  me  retained  the  moral  in- 
ftruftions,  the  iublime  truths  of  nature,  me 
gave  them  back  to  me,  foftened  and  fweetened 
with  the  peculiar  graces  of  her  own  mind. 
When  we   unbent    our  thoughts   with   the 
charms  of  poetry,  when  we  read  together  the 
poems   of  Orpheus,    Muf.tus,    and   Linus, 
with  what  taite  did  fhe  mark  every  excellence 
in  them  !   My  feelings  were  dull,  compared 
to  her's.     She  feemed  herfelf  to  be  the  Mufe 
who  had  infpired  thofe  verfes,  and  had  tuned 
their  lyres  to  infufe  into  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind the  love  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  the 
fear  of  the  gods.     How  beneficent  was  ihe, 
how  good  to  my  people  •   what  care  did  fhe 
take  to  mitruft  them  in  tiie  finer  and  more 
elegant  arts  ^   to  relieve  the  neceilities  of  the 
fick  and  the  Aged  ;  to  fu peri n tend  the  educa- 
tion of  children  ;  to  do  my  fubjefts  every  good 
office  of  kind  interceflkm  ;  to  lay  before  me 
their  wants  j   to  aifift  their  petitions  ;   to  me- 
diate for  thofe  who  were  objefts  of  mercy  ;  to 
fue  for  thofe  who  deferved  the  favours  of  the 
crown  !  And  mall  I  banifi*  myfelf  for  ever 
from  fuch  a  confort  ?  ihall   I  give  up  her  fo- 
ciety  for  the  brutal  joys  of  a  lenfual  life, 
keeping  indeed  the  form  of  a  man,  but  having 
loft  the  human  foul,  or  at  lead  all  its  noble 
and  godlike  powers  ?  Oh,  Circe,  forgive  mej 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought. 

Circe*   Be -gone—do  not  imagine  I  afk  you 

to 
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to  ftay.  The  daughter  of  the  Sun  is  not  fo 
mean-fpirited  as  to  foiicit  a  mortal  to  fhare 
her  happinefs  with  her.  It  is  a  happinefs 
which  I  find  you  cannot  enjoy.  I  pity  you 
and  defpife  you.  That  which  you  feem  to 
value  Ib  much  I  have  no  notion  of.  All  you 
have  faid  feems  to  me  a  jargon  of  fentiments 
fitter  for  a  filly  woman  than  for  a  great  man. 
Go,  read,  and  ipin  too,  if  you  pleaie,  with 
your  wife.  I  forbid  you  to  remain  another 
day  in  my  ifland.  You  mall  have  a  fair  wind 
to  carry  you  from  it.  After  that,  may  every 
ftorm  that  Neptune  can  raife  purfue  and  over- 
whelm you  !  Be  gone,  I  fay  ;  quit  my  fight. 
Ulyjjts.  Great  Goddefs,  1  obey — but  re- 
member your  oath. 

§  ii.  Scene  ^et-iveen  Colonel  RIVERS  and 
Sir  HARRY  j  in  vubich  the  Cohnel,  from 
Principles  of  H.nour^  rtfufes  to  give  bis 
Daughter  tv  Sir  HARRY. 

Sir  Har.     Colonel,  your  moft  obedient :   I 
am  come  upon  the  old  buurieis  ;   for,  unlefs  I 
am  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  Mil's  Rivers, 
I  mall  be  the  moil  miierable  of  all  Y 
beings. 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  I  have  already  told  you 
by  letter,  and  1  now  tell  you  personally,  I 
cannot  lillen  to  your  propofaii. 

Sir  Har.     No,  Sir  ! 

Riv.  No,  Sir  :  I  have  promifed  my 
daughter  to  Mr.  Sidney.  Do  you  know 
that,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  I  do  :  but  what  then  ?  Engage- 
ments of  this  kind,  you  know 

Riv.  So  then,  you  do  know  I  have  pro- 
mifed her  to  Mr.  Sidney  ? 

Sir  Har.  I  do — But  I  alfo  know  that 
matters  are  not  finally  fettled  between  Mr. 
Sidney  and  you  j  and  I  moreover  know,  that 
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his  fortune  is  by  no  means  equal  to  mine  ; 


therefore- 


Riv.  Sir  Harry,  let  me  aflc  you  one  quef- 
tion  before  you  make  your  confequence. 

Sir  Har.     A  thoufand,  if  you  pleaie,  Sir. 

Ri<v.  Why  then,  Sir,  let  me  afk  you,  what 
you  have  ever  oblerved  in  me,  or  my  conduft, 
that  you  defire  me  fo  familiarly  to  break  my 
word  ?  I  thought,  Sir,  you  coniidered  me  as  a 
man  of  honour  ? 

Sir  Har»  And  fo  I  do,  Sir— a  man  of  the 
niceft  honour. 

Riv.  And  yet,  Sir,  you  afk  me  to  violate 
the  fan&ity  of  my  word ;  and  tell  me  directly, 
that  it  is  my  intereft  to  be  a  rafcal ! 

Sir  Har.  I  really  don't  underftand  you, 
Colonel  ;  I  thought,  when  I  was  talking  to 
you,  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  knew  the 
world  ;  and  as  you  have  not  yet  figned 

Riv.  Why,  this  is  mending  matters  with 
a  witnefs  !  And  fo  you  think,  becaufe  I  am 
not  legally  bound,  I  am  under  no  neceffity  of 
keeping  my  word  1  Sir  Harry,  laws  were  ne- 
ver made  for  men  of  honour  :  they  want  no 
bond  but  the  nftitude  of  their  own  fenti- 
ments ;  and  laws  are  of  no  ufe  but  to  bind 
the  villains  of  fociety. 

Sir  Har.  Well  !  but,  my  dear  Colonel, 
if  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  mew  fome  lit- 
tle regard  for  your  daughter. 

Riv.  I  fhew  the  greatdt  regard  for  my 
i  daughter,  by  giving  her  to  a  mar.  of  honour  j 
'  and  I  mult  not  be  intuited  with  any  farther 
repetition  of  your  propofals. 

Sir  Har.  Infult  you,  Colonel  !  Is  the 
offer  of  my  alliance  an  infuit  ?  Is  my  readi- 
nefs  to  make  what  fettleinems  you  think  pro* 
per 

Riv.     Sir  Harry,    I  mould    confider   the 

offer  of  a  kingdom  an  infuit,  if  it  were  to  be 

purchafed  by  the  violation  of  my  word.     Bc- 
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fides,  though  my  daughter  fliall  never  go  a 
beggar  V.  the  arms  of  her  hufband,  I  would 
rather  lee  her  happy  than  rich  j  and  if  flie 
lias  enough  to  provide  handfoniely  for  a 
young  family,  and  fomething  to  fpare  for 
t*  e  exigencies  of  a  worthy  friend,  I  fliall 
think  her  as  affluent  as  if  me  were  miftrefs  of 
Mexico. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  Colonel,  I  have  done  ; 
but  I  believe 

Ri<v.  Wei!,  Sir  Harry,  and  as' our  con- 
ference is  done,  we  v  ill,  if  you  pleafe,  retire 
to  the  ladies.  I  fliall  be  always  glad  of  your 
acquaintance,  ih  rgh  I  cannot  receive  you  as 
a.  fon-in-law;  for  a  union  of  intereft  I  look 
upon  as  a  union  of  difhonour,  and  confider  a 
marriage  for  money  at  beft  but  a  legal  prof- 
titution. 

§  i a.     On  Vulgarity. 

A  vulgar,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  act- 
ing, or  ipeaking,  implies  a  low  education, 
and  a  habit  of  low  company.  Young  peo- 
ple contract  it  at  fchool,  or  among  fervants, 
with  whom  they  are  too  often  ufed  to  con- 
verfe  j  but,  after  they  frequent  good  com- 
pany, they  mult  want  attention  and  obierva- 
tion  very  much,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  quite 
afide  ;  and  indeed,  if  they  do  not,  good  com- 
pany will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them  afide.  The 
various  kinds  of  vulgarifms  are  infinite  ;  I 
cannot  pretend,  to  point  them  out  to  you  ; 
but  I  will  give  feme  famples,  by  which  you 
inay  guefs  at  the  relt. 

A  vulgar  man  is'  captious  and  jealous  ; 
eager  and  impetuous  about  trifles  :  he  fuf- 
pects  himfelf  to  be  flighted ;  thinks  every 
thing  that  is  faid  meant  at  him  ;  if  the  com- 
pany happens  to  laugh,  he  is  perfuaded  they 
laugh  at  him  j  he  grows  angry  and  tefty,  fays 
fomething  very  impertinent,  and  draws  him- 


felf into  a  fcrape,  by  fliewing  what  he  calls  a 
proper  fnirit,  and  aiferting  himfelf.  A  man 
of  fafhion  does  not  Aippole  himfelf  to  be  ei- 
ther the  fole  or  principal  object  of  the 
thoughts,  look?,  or  won  Is  of  the  company; 
and  never  fufpects  that  he  is  either  flighted  or 
laughed  at,  unicfs  he  is  confcious  that  he  de- 
ferves  it.  And  if  (which  very  feldom  hap- 
pens) the  company  is  abfurd  or  ill-bred  enough 
to  do  either,  he  does  not  care  two-pence,  un- 
lefs  the  infult  be  fo  grofs  and  plain  as  to  re- 
quire fatisfa&ion  of  another  kind.  As  he  is 
above  trifles,  he  is  never  vehement  and  eager 
about  them  ;  and  wherevtr  they  are  con- 
cerned, rather  acquielces  than  wrangles.  A 
vulgar  man's  converfation  always  favours 
ftrongly  of  the  lownefs  of  his  education  and 
company  :  it  turns  chiefly  upon  his  domef- 
tic  affairs,  his  fervants,  the  excellent  order  he 
keeps  in  his  own  family,  and  the  little  anec- 
dotes of  the  neighbourhood  ;  all  which  he  re- 
lates with  emphaiis,  as  interefting  matters.— 
He  is  a  man-goffip. 

Vulgariirn  in  language  is  the  next,  and 
diltinguifhing  characterise  of  bad  company, 
and  a  bad  education.  A  man  of  fafhion 
avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than  this. 
Proverbial  expreflions  and  trite  fayings  are 
the  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man. 
Would  he  fay,  that  men  diifer  in  their  taftes  ; 
he  both  fupports  and  adorns  that  opinion,  by 
the  good  old  faying,  as  he  refpectfully  calls 
it,  that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
"  man's  poiibn."  If  any  body  attempts 
being  ftnart,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  him ;  he 
gives  'them  tit  for  taty  aye,  that  he  does.  He 
has  always  fonse  favourite  word  for  the  time 
being  ;  which,  for  the  fake  of  ufmg  often,  he 
commonly  abufes.  Such  as,  wafily  angry, 
ruajlly  kind,  f-oeflly  handfome,  and  Daftly 
ugiy.  Even  his  pronunciation  of  proper 
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words  carries  the  mark  of  the  beaft  along 
with  it.  He  calls  the  earth  yeartb  ;  he  is 
obleiged,  not  obliged  to  you.  He  goes  to 
•wards,  and  not  towards  iuch  a  place.  He 
fometimes  affecls  hard  words,  by  way  of  or- 
nament, which  he  always  mangles.  A  man 
of  tafhion  never  has  recourfe  to  proverbs  and 
vulgar  aphorifms  j  ufes  neither  favourite 
words  nor  hard  words  j  but  takes  great  care 
to  fpeak  very  corre6Uy  and  grammatically, 
and  to  pronounce  properly ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufage  of  the  beft  companies. 

An  awkward  addrefs,  ungraceful  attitudes 
and  actions,  and  a  certain  left-handednefs  (if 
I  may  ufe  that  word)  loudly  proclaim  low 
education  and  low  company  j  for  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fuppofe,  that  a  man  can  have  fre- 
quented good  company,  without  having  catch- 
ed  fomething,  at  leaft,  of  their  air  and  mo- 
tions. A  new-raifed  man  is  diftinguiflied  in 
a  regiment  by  his  awkwardnefs  j  but  he  muft 
be  impenetrably  dull,  if,  in  a  month  or  two's 
time,  he  cannot  perform  at  leaft  the  common 
manual  exercife,  and  look  like  a  foldier.  The 
very  accoutrements  of  a  man  of  fafhion  are 
grievous  incumbrances  to  a  vulgar  man.  He 
is  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  with  his  hat,  when  it 
is  not  upon  his  head  j  his  cane  (if  unfortu- 
nately he  wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with 
every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  he  drinks  j  deftroys 
them  firft,  and  then  accompanies  them  in  their 
fall.  His  fword  is  formidable  only  to  his 
own  legs,  which  would  poflibly  carry  him  faft 
enough  out  of  the  way  of  any  fword  but  his 
own.  His  cloaths  fit  him  fo  ill,  and  conllrain 
him  fo  much,  that  he  feems  rather  their  pri- 
foner  than  their  proprietor.  He  prefents  him- 
felf  in  company  like  a  criminal  in  a  court  of 
juftice  ;  his  very  air  condemns  him  ;  and  peo- 
ple of  fafhion  will  no  more  connect  themfelves 


with  the  one,  than  people  of  character  will 
with  the  other.     This  repulfe  drives  and  finks 
him  into  lo'.v  company  ;  a  gulph  from  whence 
no  man,  after  a  certain  age,  ever  emerged. 
Lord  Ckefterfcld. 

§  13.     On  Good-breeding. 

A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  juftlf 
defined  good-breeding  to  be,  "  the  reiuit  of 
much  good  fenfe,  fome  good-nature,  and  a 
little  felf-denial  for  the  fake  of  others,  and 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  fame  indulgence 
from  them.'*  Taking  this  for  granted  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  diiputed)  it  is  aftoniming 
to  me,  that  any  body,  who  has  good  fenfe  and 
good -nature,  can  eflentially  fail  in  good-breed- 
ing. As  to  the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they 
vaiy  according  to  perfons,  places,  and  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
obfervation  and  experience  j  but  the  fubftance 
of  it  is  every  where  and  eternally  the  fame. 
Good  manners  are,  to  particular  focieties, 
what  good  morals  are  to  fociety  in  general, 
their  cement  and  their  fecurity.  And  as 
laws  are  enafted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or 
at  leaft  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones  j 
fo  there  are  certain  rules  of  civility,  univer- 
fally  implied  and  received,  to  enforce  good 
manners,  and  punifh  bad  ones.  And,  indeed, 
there  feems  to  me  to  be  lefs  difference  both 
between  the  crimes  and  punimments,  than  at 
firft  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man, 
who  invades  another's  property,  is  juftly 
hanged  for  it ;  and  the  ill-bred  man  who,  by 
his  ill  -  manners,  invades  and  difturbs  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life,  is  by  com- 
mon confent  as  juftly  bammed  fociety.  Mu- 
tual complaifances,  attentions,  and  facrifices 
of  little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  im- 
plied compact  between  civilized  people,  as 
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protection  and  obedience  are  between  kings 
and  fubjecls  j  whoever,  in  either  cafe,  vio- 
lates that  compact,  juftly  forfeits  all  advan- 
tages arifing  from  it.  For  my  ovyn  part,  I 
really  think,  that,  next  to  the  confcioufnefs  of 
doing  a  good  action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one 
is  the  moil  pleafmg  :  and  the  epithet  which  I 
ihould  covet  the  moft,  next  to  that  of  Arif- 
tides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred.  Thus 
much  for  good-breeding  in  general  j  I  will 
now  conHder  fome  of  the  various  modes  and 
degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  fcarcely  any?  are  wanting  in  the 
refpecl  which  they  mould  mew  to  thole  whom 
they  acknowledge  to  be  infinitely  their  fupe- 
riors  j  fuch  as  crowned  heads,  princes,  and 
public  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  and  eminent 
pofts.  It  is  the  manner  of  mewing  that  re- 
ipec~l  which  is  different.  The  man  of  fa- 
mion,  and  of  the  world,  exprefles  it  in  its 
fulleft  extent  ;  but  naturally,  ealily,  and 
without  concern  }  whereas  a  man,  who  is 
not  ufed  to  keep  good  company,  exprefles  it 
awkwardly  j  one  fees  that  he  is  not  ufed  to  it, 
and  that  it  coils  him  a  great  deal  :  but  I  ne- 
ver faw  the  worft-bred  man  living  guilty  of 
lolling,  whiitling,  fcratching  his  head,  and 
fuch-like  indecencies,  in  companies  that  he 
refpecled.  In  fuch  companies,  therefore,  the 
only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  mew  that 
refpfccl  which  every  body  means  to  mew,  in 
an  eafy,  unembarrafled,  and  graceful  manner. 
This  is  what  obfervation  and  experience  muft 
teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted 
to  make  part  of  them,  is,  for  the  time  at 
leaft,  fuppofed  to  be  upon  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity with  the  reft  ;  and,  confequently,  as 
there  is  no  one  principal  objeft  of  awe  and 
refpeft,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  lati- 
tude in  -their  ^behaviour,  and  to  be  lefs  upon 


their  guard  ;  and  fo  they  may,  provided  it  be 
within  certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no 
occafion  to  be  tranfgrefled.  But,  upon  thefe 
occafions,  though  no  one  is  entitled  to  diftin- 
guiftied  marks  of  refpeft,  every  one  claims, 
and  very  juftiy,  every  mark  of  civility  and 
good-breeding.  Eafe  is  allowed,  but  care- 
j  leffnefs  and  negligence  are  ftri£tly  forbidden. 
If  a  man  accofts  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever 
fo  dully  or  frivoloufly  j  it  is  worfe  than  rude- 
nefs,  it  is  brutality,  to  fhew  him,  by  a  ma- 
nifeft  inattention  to  what  he  fays,  that  you 
think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not 
worth  hearing.  It  is  much  more  fo  with  re- 
gard  to  women ;  who,  of  whatever  rank  they 
are,  are  entitled,  in  confideration  of  their  lex, 
not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  officious 
good-breeding  from  men.  Their  little  wants, 
likings,  dillikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and 
fancies,  muft  be  officioufly  attended  to,  and, 
if  poffible,  gueffed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a 
well-bred  man.  You  muft  never  ufurp  to 
yourfelf  thole  conveniencies  and  gratifications 
which  are  of  common  right ;  fuch  as  the  beft 
places,  the  beft  dimes,  &c.  but  on  the  con- 
trary, always  decline  them  yourfelf,  and  offer 
them  to  others  ;  who,  in  their  turns,  will 
offer  them  to  you  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
you  will,  in  your  turn,  enjoy  your  mare  of  the 
common  right.  It  would  be  endlefs  for  me 
to  enumerate  all  the  particular  inftan:es  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  mews  his  good-breed- 
ing in  gnod  company  ;  and  it  would  be  inju- 
rious to  you  to  fuppofe  that  your  own  good 
fenfe  will  not  point  them  out  to  you  j  and 
then  your  own  good  -  nature  will  recom- 
mend, and  your  felf-intereft  enforce  the  prac- 
tice. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  good -breeding,  in 
which  people  are  the  moft  apt  to  fail,  from  a 
very  miftaken  notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at 
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all.  I  mean,  with  regard  to  one's  moft  fami- 
liar friends  and  acquaintances,  or  thole  who 
really  are  our  interiors  j  and  there,  undoubt- 
edly, a  greater  degree  of  eafe  is  not  only  al- 
lowed, but  proper,  and  contributes  much  to 
the  comforts  of  a  private,  facial  life.  But 
eale  and  freedom  have  their  bounds,  wh.ch 
muft  by  no  means  be  violated.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  negligence  and  careleffhds  becomes 
injurious  and  infulting,  from  the  real  or  lup- 
pofed  inferiority  of  the  perfons  j  and  that  de- 
lightful liberty  of  converiation  among  a  few 
friends,  is  foon  deftroyed,  as  liberty  often  has 
been,  by  being  carried  to  licentioufnefs.  But 
example  explains  things  belt,  and  I  will  put 
a  pretty  ftrong  cafe  :  —  Suppofe  vou  and  me 
alone  together  5  I  believe  you  will  allow  that 
I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom 
in  your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  pol- 
iibly  have  in  any  other;  and  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve too,  that  you  would  indulge  me  in  tint 
freedom,  as  far  as  any  body  would.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imagine  that  I 
ihould  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  free- 
dom ?  I  aiiure  you,  I  mould  not  think  fo  ; 
and  I  take  myielf  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by 
a  certain  degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as 
by  other  degrees  of  them  to  other  people. 
The  rroft  familiar  and  intimate  habitudes, 
connections,  and  friendships,  require  a  degree 
of  good-breeding,  both  to  prcferve  and  cement 
ti.em.  The  belt  of  us  have  our  bad  iides  j 
and  it  is  as  imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred,  to  ex- 
hibit them.  1  lhall  not  ufe  ceremony  with 
you  ;  it  would  be  mifplaced  be. ween  us  :  but 
I  (hall  certainly  obierve  that  degree  of  good- 
breeding  with  you,  which  is,  in  the  firft  place, 
decent,  and  which,  I  am  fure,  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  make  us  like  one  another's  com- 
pany long.  Lord  Ckejhrfald, 
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§  14..     A  Dialogue  betwixt  MERCURY, 
an  Engiijh  Dudiift  >  and  a  North-  American 


Duelltft.  Mercury,  Charon's  boat  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water  \  allow  me,  before 
it  returns,  to  have  fome  converiation'  with  the 
North  -American  Savage,  whom  you  brought 
hither  at  the  fame  time  as  you  conduced  me 
to  the  mades.  I  never  law  one  of  that  Ipecies 
before,  and  am  curious  to  know  what  the 
animal  is.  He  looks  very  grim.  —  Pray,  Sir, 
what  is  your  name  ?  I  underftand  you  ipealc 
Englifh. 

Savage.  Yes,  I  learned  it  in  my  child- 
hood, having  been  bred  up  for  fome  years  in 
the  town  of  New-York  :  but  before  I  was  a 
man  I  returned  to  my  countrymen,  the  valiant 
Mohawks  ;  and  being  cheated  by  one  of  your* 
in  the  fale  of  fome  rum,  I  never  cared  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them  afterwards. 
Yet  I  took  up  the  hatchet  for  them  with  the 
reft  of  my  tribe  in  the  war  againfl  France, 
and  was  killed  while  I  was  out  upon  a  icalp- 
ing  party.  But  I  died  very  well  fatisfied  : 
for  my  friends  were  victorious,  and  before  I 
was  (hot  I  had  fcalped  feven  men  and  five 
women  and  children.  In  a  former  war  I  had 
done  ftill  greater  exploits.  My  name  is  The 
Bloody  Bear  :  it  was  given  me  to  exprefs  my 
fiercenefs  and  valour 

Duellijl.  Bloody  Bear,  I  refpeft  you,  and 
am  much  your  humble  fervant.  My  name  is 
Tom  Pumsvell,  very  well  known  at  Arthur's. 
I  am  a  gentleman  by  my  birth,  and  by  profel- 
fion  a  gamefter,  and  man  of  honour.  I  have 
killed  men  in  fair  righting,  in  honourable 
fingle  combat,  but  do  not  underftand  cutting 
the  throats  of  women  and  children. 

i>a<vagc.  Sir,  that  is  our  way  of  making 
war.  .Every  nation  ha*  its  own  cultoms. 
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But  by  the  grimnefs  of  your  countenance,  and 
that  hole  in  your  breaft,  I  pre("ume  you  were 
killed,  as  I  was  myielf,  in  feme  icalping 
party.  How  happened  it  that  your  enemy 
did  not  take  off  your  fcalp  ? 

Duellijl.  Sir,  I  was  killed  in  a  duel.  A 
friend  or  mine  had  lent  me  fome  money  5 
after  iwo  or  three  year?,  being  in  great  want 
liimfelf,  he  afked  me  to  pay  him  ;  I  thought 
his  demand  an  affront  to  my  honour,  and 
fent  him  a  challenge.  We  met  in  Hyde- 
Park  j  the  fellow  could  not  fence  :  I  was  the 
adroiteft  fwordfman  in  England.  I  gave  him 
three  or  four  wounds  ;  but  at  laft  he  ran  upon 
me  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  he  put  me  out 
of  my  play,  and  I  could  not  prevent  him 
from  whipping  me  through  the  lungs.  I  died 
the  next  day,  as  a  man  of  honour  mould, 
without  any  fniveling  figns  of  repentance : 
and  he  will  follow  me  foon  ;  for  his  furgeon 
has  declared  his  wounds  to  be  mortal.  It  is 
faid  that  his  wife  is  dead  of  her  fright,  and 
that  his  family  of  feven  children  will  be  un- 
done by  his  death.  So  I  am  well  revenged  ; 
and  that  is  a  comfort.  For  my  part,  I  had 
no  wife — I  always  hated  marriage  :  my  whore 
will  take  good  care  of  heriHf,  and  my  chil- 
dren are  provided  for  at  the  Foundling  Hof- 
pital. 

Savage.  Mercury,  I  won't  go  in  a  boat 
with  tha!  fellow.  He  has  murdered  his  coun- 
tryman j  he  has  murdered  his  frier.d :  I  fay, 
I  won't  go  in  a  boat  with  that  fellow.  I 
will  fwim  over  the  river  :  I  can  fvvim  like  a 
duck. 

Mercury.  Swirri  over  the  Styx  !  it  muft 
net  be  done ;  it  is  againfl  the  laws  of  Pluto's 
empire.  Yoii  muft  go  in  the  boat,  and  be 
quiet. 

Savage.  Do  not  tell  me  of  laws  :  I  am 
a  Savage  :  I  value  no  lawst  Talk  of  laws 


to  the  Englishman  :  there  are  laws  in  his 
country,  and  yet  you  fee  he  did  not  regard 
them.  For  they  could  never  allow  him  to 
kill  his  fellow-fubjeft  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
caufe  he  afked  him  to  pay  a  debt.  1  know  that 
the  Englilh  arc  a  barbarous  nation  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  fo  brutal  as  to  make  fuch  things 
lawful. 

Mercury.  You  reafon  well  againft  him. 
But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  fo  offended 
with  murder:  you  who  have  mafiacred  wo- 
men in  their  fleep,  and  children  in  their 
cradles. 

Savage.     I  killed  none  but  my  enemies  : 

I  never  killed  my  own  countrymen  :   I  never 

killed  ir.y  friend.     Here,   take  my  blanket, 

and  let  it  come  over  in  the  boat ;  but  fee  that 

1  the  mt-.rderer  does  not  fit  upon  it,  or  touch 

I  it ;  if  he  does  I  will  burn  it  in  the  fire  I  fee 

yonder.     Farewell. — I  am  refolved  to  fwim 

over  the  water. 

Mercury.  By  this  touch  of  my  wand  I 
take  all  thy  (lixngth  from  thee. — Swim  now  if 
thou  can  It. 

Savage.     This  is  a  very  potent  enchanter. 

Reftore  me  my  ftrength,  and  I  will  obey 

thee. 

Mercury.  I  reftore  it  $  but  be  orderly, 
and  do  as  I  bid  you,  otherwise  worfe  will 
befal  you. 

Dui.llijt.  Mercury,  leave  him  to  me.  I 
will  tutor  him  for  you.  Sirrah,  Savage,  doft 
thou  pretend  to  be  afhamed  of  my  company? 
Doft  thou  know  that  I  have  kept  the  bell  com- 
pany in  England  ? 

Savage.     I  know  thou  art  a  fcoundrel.— 
Not  pay  thy  debts !  kill  thy  friend,  who  lent 
thee  money,  for  afking  thee  for  it !     Get  out 
'  of  my  fight.     I  will  drive  thee  into  Styx. 

Mercury.  Stop — I  command  thee.  .No 
violence.— Talk  to  him  calmly, 

Savage, 
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Savage.  I  muft  obey  thee. — Well,  Sir, 
let  me  know  what  merit  you  had  to  introduce 
you  into  good  company.  What  could  you 
do? 

Duelltfl.  Sir,  I  gamed,  as  I  told  you.— 
Befides,  I  kept  a  good  table. — I  eat  as  well  as 
any  man  in  England  or  France. 

Savage.  Eat !  Did  you  ever  eat  the  chine 
of  a  Frenchman,  or  his  leg,  or  his  moulder? 
there  is  fine  eating  !  I  have  eat  twenty. — My 
table  was  always  well  ferved.  My  wife  was 
the  beft  cook  for  dreflingof  man's  flelh  in  all 
North  America.  You  will  not  pretend  to 
compare  your  eating  with  mine. 

Duellifl.     I  danced  very  finely. 

Savage.  I  will  dance  with  thee  for  thy 
ears. — I  can  dance  all  day  long.  I  can  dance 
the  war-dance  with  more  fpirit  and  vigour  than 
any  man  of  my  nation  :  let  us  fee  thee  begin 
it.  How  thou  ftandeft  like  a  pott!  Has 
Mercury  {truck  thee  with  his  enfeebling  rod  ? 
or  art  thou  afhamed  to  let  us  fee  how  awkward 
thou  art  r  If  he  would  permit  me,  I  would 
teach  thee  to  dance  in  a  way  that  thou  haft  not 
yet  learnt.  I  would  make  thee  caper  and  leap 
like  a  buck.  But  what  elfe  canft  thou  do,  thou 
bragging  rafcal  ? 

Duellift.  Oh,  heavens !  muft  I  bear  this  ? 
what  can  I  do  with  this  fellow  ?  1  have  neither 
fwprd  nor  piftol  j  and  his  made  feems  to  be 
twice  as  ftrong  as  mine. 

Mercury.  You  muft  anfwer  his  queftions. 
It  was  your  own  defire  to  have  a  converfation 
with  him.  He  is  not  well-bred  ;  but  he  will 
tell  you  fome  truths  which  you  muft  heat- 
in  this  place.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
you  if  you  had  heard  them  above.  He  afked 
you  what  you  could  do  befides  eating  and 
dancing. 

Duellift.     I  fung  very  agreeably. 
•  Savage,    Ltt  me  hear  you  fing  your  death- 


fong,  or  the  war-hoop.  I  challenge  you  to 
fing. — The  fellow  is  mute. — Mercury,  this  is 
a  liar. — He  tells  us  nothing  but  lies,  Let  me 
pull  out  his  tongue, 

Duellift.  The  lie  given  me  !~-and,  alas  ! 
I  dare  not  refent  it.  Oh,  what  a  difgrace  to 
the  family  of  the  Pufhwells  !  this  indeed  is 
damnation. 

Mercury.  Here,  Charon,  take  thefe  two 
favages  to  your  care.  How  far  the  barbarifrn 
of  the  Mohawk  will  excufe  his  horrid  ac~ls,  I 
leave  Minos  to  judge  ;  but  the  Englilhman, 
what  excufe  can  he  plead  ?  The  cuftom  of 
duelling  ?  A  bad  excufe  at  the  beft !  but  in 
his  cafe  cannot  avail.  The  fpirit  that  made 
him  draw  his  fword  in  this  combat  againft  his 
friend  is  not  that  of  honour;  it  is  the  fpirit 
of  the  furies,  of  Alefto  herfelf.  To.  her  he 
muft  go,  for  me  hath  long  dwelt  in  his  mer- 
cilefs  bofom. 

Savage.  If  he  is  to  be  puniflied,  turn  him 
over  to  me,  I  underftand  the  art  of  torment- 
ing. Sirrah,  I  begin  with  this  kick  on  your 
breech.  Get  you  into  the  boat,  or  Til  give 
you  another.  I  am  impatient  to  have  you  con* 
demned. 

Duellifl.  Oh,  my  honour,  my  honour,  to 
what  infamy  art  thou  fallen  ! 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead* 

§  15.     The  Art  of  Pleafmg, 

The  defire  of  being  pleafed  is  univerfal : 
the  defire  of  pleafing  mould  be  fo  too.  It  it 
included  in  that  great  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  of  doing  to  others  what 
one  wifhe?  they  mould  do  to  us.  There  are 
indeed  fome  moral  duties  of  a  much  higher 
nature,  L»ut  none  of  a  more  amiable  j  and  I 
do  not  hefitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  ot  tha 
minor  virtues. 

The  manner  of  conferring  favours  or  bene» 
N  6  fits 
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fits  is,  as  to  pleafing,  almoft  as  important  as 
the  matter  itfelf.  Take  care,  then,  never  to 
throw  away  the  obligations,  which  perhaps 
you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  confer  upon 
others,  by  an  air  of  infolent  protection,  or 
by  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  manner,  which 
ftifles  them  in  their  birth.  Humanity  inclines, 
religion  requires,  and  our  moral  duties  oblige 
us,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  relieve  the  dif- 
trefTes  and  miferies  of  our  fellow-creatures  : 
but  this  is  not  all  ;  for  a  true  heart-felt  bene- 
volence and  tendernefs  will  prompt  us  to 
contribute  what  we  can  to  their  eafe,  their 
amufement,  and  their  plealure,  as  far  as  inno- 
cently we  may.  Let  us  then  not  only  fcatter 
benefits,  but  even  ftrew  flowers  for  our  fellow- 
travellers,  in  the  rugged  ways  of  this  wretched 
world. 

There  are  feme,  and  but  too  many  in  this 
country  particularly,  who,  without  the  leaft 
viable  taint  of  ill-nature  and  malevolence, 
feem  to  be  totally  indifferent,  and  do  not  fbew 
the  leaft  defire  to  pleafe ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  never  defignedly  offend.  Whether 
this  proceeds  from  a  lazy,  negligent,  and  lift- 
lefs  difpofition,  from  a  gloomy  and  melan- 
cholic nature,  trom  ill  health,  low  fpirits,  or 
from  a  fecret  arid  fullen  pride*  arifmg  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  their  boafted  liberty  and 
independency,  is  hard  to  determine,  confider- 
ing  the  various  movements  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  wonderful  errors  of  the  human 
head.  But,  be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  that 
neutrality,  which  is  the  effect  of  it,  makes 
thefe  people,  as  neutralities  do,  defpicablej 
and  mere  blanks  in  fociety.  "  They  would 
furely  be  roxifed"  from  their  indifference,  if 
they  would  lerioufly  confide?  the  infinite  utility 
of  pi  fating. 

The  perfon  who  manifefts  a  conftant  defire 
to  pl';'..-fe,  places  his,  perhaps,  fmall  ftock  of 


merit  at  great  intereft.  What  vaft  returns, 
then,  mult  real  merit,  when  thus  adorned, 
necefTarily  bring  in  !  A  prudent  ufurer  would 
with  tranfpoi  t  place  his  laft  fhilling  at  fuch 
intereft,  and  upon  fo  folid  a  fecurity. 

The  man  who  is  amiable,  will  make  almoft 
as  many  friends  as  he  does  acquaintances, 
I  mean  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  not  fuch  fentimental  friends,  as  Pylades 
or  Oreftes,  Nyfus  and  Euryalus,  &c.  but  he 
will  make  people  in  general  wifh  him  well,  and 
inclined  to  lerve  him  in  any  thing  not  incon- 
fiitent  with  their  own  intereft. 

Civility  is  the  effential  article  towards  pleaf- 
ing,  and  is  the  refult  of  good-nature  and  of 
good-fenfe  ;  but  good-breeding  is  the  decora- 
tion, the  luftre  of  civility,  and  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  a  minute  attention  to,  and  experience 
of,  good  company.  A  good-natured  plough- 
man or  fox-hunter,  may  be  intentionally  as 
civil  as  the  politeft  courtier  ;  but  their  manner 
often  degrades  and  vilifies  the  matter;  where- 
as, in  good-breeding,  the  manner  always 
adorns  and  dignifies  the  matter  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  I  have  often  known  it  give  cur- 
rency to  bale  coin. 

Civility  is  often  attended  by  a  ceremoniouf* 
nefs,  which  good-breeding  corrects,  but  will 
not  quite  abolifh.  A  certain  degree  of  cere- 
mony is  a  neceflary  out-work  of  manners, 
as  well  as  of  religion  :  it  keeps  the  forward 
and  petulant  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  is  a  very 
fmall  reftraint  to  the  fenfible,  and  to  the  well- 
bred  part  of  the  world.  Chejierfield. 

§  16.     Humorous  Scene  at  an  Inn  between 
BONIFACE  and  AIM'WELL. 

Bon.     This  way,  this  way,  Sir. 
Aim.     You're  my  landlord,  I  fuppofe  ? 
Bon.     Yes;  Sir,  Fm  old  Will  Boniface : 

pretty 
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pretty  well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the  fay- 
ing is. 

Aim.     O,  Mr.  Boniface,  your  fervant. 

Bon.  O,  Sir,  what  will  your  honour  pleafe 
to  drink,  as  the  faying  is  ? 

Aim.  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litch- 
field  much  famed  for  alej  I  think  I'll  taite 
that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun 
of  the  beft  ale  in  Staffbrdftiire  :  'tis  fmooth 
as  oil,  fweet  as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and 
ftrong  as  brandy;  and  will  be  juft  fourteen 
years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  March,  old 

ftyle, 

Aim.  You're  very  exa£l,  I  find,  in  the 
age  of  ypur  ak. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  Sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age 
of  my  children :  I'll  {hew  you  iuch  ale! — 
Here,  Tapfter,  broach  number  1706,  as  the 
faying  is.- — Sir,  you  (hall  taite  my  anno  do- 
mini. — I  have  lived  in  Ljtchfield,  man  and 
boy,  above  eight-ami- -fifty  years,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, have  not  oonfumed  eight-and-fifty 
ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may 
guefs  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  rn.y  life,  Sir;  I  have  fed  purely 
upon  ale  :  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale, 
and  I  always  deep  upon  my  aie. 

Enter  Tapfter  with  a  'Tankard. 

No\y,    Sir,  you  (hall  fee Your  worfhip's 

health:  [Drinks] — Ha!  delicious,  delicious! 
— Fancy  it  Burgundy,  only  fancy  it — and 
'tis  worth  ten  millings  a  quart. 

Aim.     [Drinks]   "Tis  confounded  ftrong, 

Bon.  Strong  !  it  mutt  be-  io,  or  how  would 
we  be  ftrong  that  drink  it  ? 

Aim.  And  have  you  liv'd  fo  long  upon 
this  ale,  landlord  r 

Bon,     Eight-und- fifty  years,  upon  my  cre- 


dit, Sir  :  but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman! 
as  the  laying  is. 

Aim.     Ho  .v  came  that  to  pafs  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  Sir — She  would 
not  let  the  ale  take  its  natural  courfe,  Sir  :  fhe 
was  for  qualifying  it  every  now  and  then 
with  a  dram,  as  the  faying  isj  and  an  honeft 
gentleman  that  came  this  way  from  Ireland, 
made  her  a  prefent  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  ufque- 
baugh — But  the  poor  woman  was  never  well 
after— but,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  the 
gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  ufquebaugh  that 
killed  her  ? 

Bon.  My  la-dy  Bountiful  faid  fo — She, 
good  lady  did  what  could  be  done  :  me  cured 
her  of  three  tympanies  :  but  the  fourth  carried 
her  qff:  but  (lie's  happy,  and  I'm  contented, 
as  the  faying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  lady  Bountiful  you 
mentioned  ? 

Bon.  Ods  my  life,  Sir,  We'll  drink  her 
health:  [Drinks.'] — My  lady  Bountiful. is  one 
of  the  beft  of  women.  Her  laft  hufband,  Sir 
Charles  Bountiful,  left  her  worth  a  thoufand 
pounds  a  year ;  and,  I  believe,  fhe  lays  out 
one-half  on't  in  charitable  ufes  for  the  good 
of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.     Has  the  lady  any  children  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  Sir,  fhe  has  a  daughter  by  Sir 
Charles  j  the  fineft  woman  in  all  our  county, 
and  the  greateft  fortune.  She  has  a  fon  too, 
by  her  firft  hufband,  'fquire  Sullen,  who  mar- 
ried a  fine  lady  from  London  t'other  day : 
if  you  pleafe,  Sir,  we'll  drink  his  health. 
[Drinks.] 

Aim.     What  fort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  Sir,  the  man's  well  enough  t 
fays  little,  thinks  lefs,  and  does  nothing  at 
all,  faith  :  but  he's  a  man  of  great  eftate,  and 
values  nobody. 

Aim, 
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Aito.     A  fportfman,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  plealure ;  he  plays 
at  whift,  and  frnokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty 
hours  together  fometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  fportfman,  truly  ! — and  mar- 
ried you  fay  ? 

Bon.  Ay  j  and  to  a  curious  woman,  Sir. 
—But  he's  my  landlord,  and  fo  a  man  you 

know,  would  not Sir,  my  humble  fervice 

to  you.  [Drinks.}  —  Tho'  I  value  not  a 
farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me:  I  pay  him 
his  rent  at  quarter-day;  I  have  a  good  run- 
ning trade  j  I  have  but  one  daughter,  and  I 
can  give  her but  no  matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface  : 
pray,  what  other  company  have  you  in 
town  ? 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies  ;  and  then 
we  have  the  French  officers. 

Aim.  O,  that's  right,  you  have  a  good 
many  of  thofe  gentlemen  :  pray,  how  do  you 
like  their  company  ? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  faying  is,  that  I  could 
wifh  we  had  as  many  more  of  'em.  They're 
full  of  money,  and  pay  double  for  every  thing 
they  have.  They  know,  Sir,  that  we  pay 
good  round  taxes  for  the  taking  of  'em  ;  and 
fo  they  are  willing  to  reimburfe  us  a  little: 
one  of  'em  lodges  in  my  houfe.  [Bell  rings.} 
I  beg  your  wor (hip's  pardon — I'll  wait  on  you 
in  half  a  minute. 

§  17.     A  Dialogue  between  M.   APICIUS 
and  DARTENEUF. 

Darteneuf.  Alas!  poor  Apicius. — I  pity 
thee  much,  for  not  having  lived  in  my  age  and 
my  country.  How  many  good  difhes  have  I 
eat  in  England,  that  were  unknown  at  Rome 
in  thy  days  ! 

Apicius.  Keep  your  pity  for  yourfelf. — 
How  many  good  diihes  have  I  tat  in  Rome, 


the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  loft  in  thefe 
latter  degenerate  days !  the  fat  paps  of  afow,  the 
livers  of  fcari,  the  brains  of  phenicopters,  and 
the  tripotanum,  which  confiited  of  three  forts 
of  fifh  for  which  you  have  no  names,  the  lu- 
pus r&arinus,  the  myxo,  and  the  muraenus. 

Darteneuf.  I  thought  the  muraena  had 
been  our  lamprey.  We  have  excellent  ones  in 
the  Severn. 

Apifius.  No : — the  mursena  was  a  falt- 
water  fifh,  ancfkept  in  ponds  into  which  the 
fea  was  admitted. 

Darteneuf.  Why  then  I  dare  fay  our  lam- 
preys are  better.  Did  you  ever  eat  any  of 
them  potted  or  ftewed  ? 

Apicius.  I  was  never  in  Britain.  Your 
country  then  was  too  barbarous  for  me  to  go 
thither.  I  mould  have  been  afraid  that  the 
Britons  would  have  eat  me. 

Darteneuf.  I  am  forry  for  you,  very  forry : 
for  if  you  never  were  in  Britain,  you  never 
eat  the  bed  oyfters  in  the  whole  world. 

Apicius.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  your  Sandwich 
oyfters  were  brought  to  Rome  in  my  time. 

Darteneuf.  They  could  not  be  frefn  :  they 
were  good  for  nothing  there : — You  (hould 
have  come  to  Sandwich  to  eat  them :  it  is  a 
frame  for  you  that  you  did  not. — An  epicure 
talk  of  danger  when  he  is  in  fearch  of  a  dain- 
ty !  did  not  Leander  fwim  over  the  Hellefpont 
to  get  to  his  miftrefs  ?  and  what  is  a  wench 
to  a  barrel  of  excellent  oyfters  ? 

Apicius.  Nay — I  am  fure  you  cannot 
blame  me  for  any  want  of  alertnefs  in  feeking 
fine  fifties.  J  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Afric,  from 
Minturnae  in  Campania,  only  to  tatte  of  one 
fpecies,  which  I  heard  was  larger  there  than 
it  was  on  our  coaft,  and  finding  that  I  had  re- 
ceived  a  falfe  information,  I  returned  again 
without  deigning  to  land. 

Dartcncuf.  Thtie  was  Home  ienfe  in  that ; 

but 
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but  why  did  you  not  alfo  make  a  voyage  to 
Sandwich  ?  Had  you  tafted  thole  oylters  in 
their  perfection  you  would  never  have  come 
back  :  you  would  have  eat  till  you  buill. 

Apicius.  I  wifh  I  had: — It  would  have 
been  better  than  poifoning  my  felt",  as  I  dids 
becaufe,  when  I  came  to  make  up  my  ac- 
counts, I  found  I  had  not  much  above  the 
poor  fum  ot  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  left, 
which  would  not  afford  me  a  table  to  keep  me 
from  ftarving. 

Darteneuf.  A  fum  of  fourfcore  thoufand 
pounds  not  keep  you  from  ftarving !  would  I 
had  had  it !  I  mould  not  have  fpent  it  in 
twenty  years,  though  I  had  kept  the  beft  table 
in  L-.ndon,  fuppofmg  I  had  made  no  other 
expence. 

Apicius.  Alas,  poor  man  !  this  mews  that 
you  Englifh  have  no  idea  of  the  luxury  that 
reigned  in  our  tables.  Before  I  died,  I  had 
fpent  in  my  kitchen  807,291 /.  13  s.  +d. 

Darteneuf.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it : 
there  is  an  error  in  the  account. 

Apicius.  Why,  the  cftablifhment  of  Lu- 
cullus  for  his  fuppers  in  the  Apollo,  I  mean 
for  every  fupper  he  eat  in  the  room  which  he 
called  by  that  name,  was  5000  drachms,  which 
is  in  your  money  1614 /.  us.  8  d. 

Darteneuf.  Would  I  had  fupped  with  him 
there  !  But  is  there  no  blunder  in  thefe  cal- 
culations ? 

Apicius.  Aflc  your  learned  men  that. — I 
count  as  they  tell  me. — But  perhaps  you  may 
think  that  thele  feafts  were  only  made  by  great 
men,  like  Lucullus,  who  had  plundered  all 
Afia  to  help  him  in  his  houfe-keeping.  What 
will  you  fay,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  player 
./Efopus  had  one  difh  that  coft  him  6000  fef- 
tertin,  that  is,  4843  /.  10 s.  Englifli. 

Darteneuf.  What  will  I  fay  !  why  that  I 
pity  poor  Cibber  and  Booth  j  and  that,  if  J 


had  known  this  when  I  was  alive,  I  mould 
have  hang'd  niyielf  for  vexation  that  I  did 
not  live  in  thofe  days. 

Apicius.  Well  you  might,  well  you  might. 
—You  do  not  know  what  eating  is.  You 
never  could  know  it.  Nothing  lefs  than  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  empire  is  fufficient  to 
enable  a  man  to  keep  a  good  table.  Our 
players  were  richer  by  far  than  your  princes. 

Darteneuf.  Oh  that  I  had  but  lived  in  the 
bleffed  reign  of  Caligula,  or  of  Vitellius,  or 
of  Heliogabalus,  and  had  been  admitted  to 
the  honour  of  dining  with  their  Haves ! 

Apicius.  Aye,  there  you  touch  me. — I 
am  miierable  that  I  died  before  their  good 
time-.  They  carried  the  glories  of  their  table 
much  farther  than  the  beft  eaters  of  the  age 
that  I  lived  in.  Vitellius  fpent  in  eating  and 
drinking,  within  one  year,  what  would  amount 
in  your  money  to  above  feven  millions  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  He  told  me  fo 
himlelf  in  a  converfation  I  had  with  him  not 
long  ago.  And  the  others  you  mentioned  did 
not  fall  fhort  of  his  royal  magnificence. 

Darteneuf.  Thefe  indeed  were  great 
princes.  But  what  affec"ls  me  mod  is  the  difh 

of  that  player,  that  d d  fellow  ^Efopus. 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his  having  lived 
fo  much  better  than  I.  Fray,  of  what  in- 
gredients might  the  dim  he  paid  fo  much  for 
confiti  ? 

Apicius.  Chiefly  of  finging  birds.  It  was 
that  which  fo  greatly  enhanced  the  price. 

Darteneuf.  Of  fmgsng  birds !  choak 
him  ! — I  never  eat  but  one,  which  I  ftole 
from  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  all 
London  was  in  an  uproar  about  it,  as  if  I 
had  ftolen  and  roa/led  a  child.  But,  upon 
recollection,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  have 
fo  much  reafon  to  envy  .^Efopus;  for  the 
linging  bird  which  I  eat  was  no  better  in  its 

tafte 
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taftc  than  a  fat  lark  or  a  thrufh;  it  was  not 
fo  good  as  a  wheatear  or  becafiguej  and 
therefore  I  iufpeft  that  all  the  luxury  you 
have  bragged  or  was  nothing  but  vanity  and 
foolifh  expence.  It  was  like  that  of  the  fon 
of  ./Efopus,  who  diflblved  pearls  in  vinegar, 

and  drunk  them  at  (upper.  I  will  be  d d, 

»f  a  haunch  of  venifon,  and  my  favourite 
ham-pye,  were  not  much  better  difhes  than 
any  at  the  table  of  Vitellius  himfelf.  I  do 
not  find  that  you  had  ever  any  good  foups; 
without  which  no  man  of  tafte  can  pollibly 
dine.  The  rabbits  in  Italy  are  not  fit  to  eat, 
and  what  is  better  than  the  wing  of  one  of 
our  Englifti  wild  rabbits  ?  I  have  been  told 
that  you  had  no  turkies.  The  mutton  in 
Italy  is  very  ill-flavoured  j  and  as  for  your 
boars  roafted  whole,  I  defpife  them;  they 
were  only  fit  to  be  ferved  up  to  the  mob  at  a 
corporation  feaft,  or  election  dinner.  A  fmall 
barbecued  hog  is  worth  a  hundred  of  them  j 
and  a  good  collar  of  Shrew(bury  brawn  is  a 
much  better  difli. 

Aplcms.  If  you  had  fome  kinds  of  meat 
that  we  wanted,  yet  our  cookery  muft  have 
been  greatly  fuperior  to  yours.  Our  cooks 
were  fo  excellent,  that  they  could  give  to 
hog's  flem  the  tafte  of  all  other  mea^s. 

Darteneuf.  I  mould  not  have  liked  their 

d d  imitations.  You  might  as  eafily  have 

impofed  on  a  good  connoifleur  the  copy  of  a 
fine  picture  for  the  original.  Our  cooks,  on 
the  contrary,  give  to  all  other  meats  a  rich 
flavour  of  bacon,  without  deftroying  that 
which  makes  the  diftinclion  of  one  from 
another.  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt  that  our 
eflfcnce  of  hams  is  a  much  better  fauce  than 
any  that  ever  was  ufed  by  the  ancients.  We 
have  a  hundred  ragouts,  the  conipofition  of 
which  exceeds  all  delcription.  Had  yours 
been  as  good,  you  could  not  have  lolled,  as 


you  did,  upon  couches,  while  you  were  eating; 
they  would  have  made  you  lit  up  and  attend 
to  your  bu  finds.  Then  you  had  a  cuftom  of 
hearing  things  read  to  you  while  you  were  at 
fupper.  This  (hews  you  were  not  fo  well  en- 
tertained as  we  are  with  our  meat.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  was  at  table,  I  could  mini 
nothing  elie:  I  neither  heard,  law,  nor  fpoke: 
I  only  fmelt  and  tailed.  But  the  worft  of  aJl 
is,  that  you  had  no  wine  fit  to  be  named  with 
good  claret,  or  Burgundy,  or  Champagne,  or 
old  hock,  or  Tokay.  You  boafted  much  of 
your  Falernumj  but  I  have  tailed  the  La- 
chrymal Chrifti,  and  other  wines  that  grow 
upon  the  fame  coaii,  not  one  of  which  would 
I  drink  above  a  glafs  or  two  ot  it  you  would 
give  me  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  You  boiled 
your  wines,  and  mixed  water  with  them, 
which  mews  that  in  themfelves  they  were  not 
fit  to  drink. 

Apicius.  I  am  afraid  you  beat  us  in  wines, 
not  to  mention  your  cyder,  perry,  and  beer, 
of  all  which  I  have  heard  great  fame  from  fome 
Englifh  wiih  whom  I  have  talked  ;  and  their 
report  h:;s  been  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
their  neighbours  who  have  travelled  into  Eng- 
land. Wonderful  things  have  been  alfo  laid 
to  me  of  a  liquor  called  punch. 

Darteneuf.  Aye — to  have  died  without 
tatting  that  is  unhappy  indeed !  There  is 
rum- punch  and  arrack-punch;  it  is  hard  to 
fay  which  is  be(t :  but  Jupiter  would  have  given 
his  nectar  tor  either  of  them,  upon  my  word 
and  honour. 

Apicius.  The  thought  of  it  puts  me  into  a 
fevrr  with  third.  From  whence  do  you  get 
your  arrack  and  your  rum  ? 

Darteneuf.  Why,  from  the  E aft  and  Weft 
Indies,  which  you  knew  nothing  of.  That 
U  enough  to  decide  the  difpute.  Your  trade 
to  "the  Eait  Indies  was  very  tar  fhort  of  what 
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we  carry  on,  and  the  Weft  Indies  were  not 
dif covered.  What  anew  world  of  good  things 
for  eating  and  drinking  has  Columbus  opened 
to  us  !  Think  of  that,  and  defpair. 

Apicws.  I  cannot  indeed  but  lament  my  ill 
fate,  that  America  was  not  found  before  I 
was  born.  It  tortures  me  when  I  hear  of 
chocolate,  pine-apple?,  and  twenty  other  fine 
meats  or  tine  fruits  produced  there,  which  I 
have  never  tafted.  What  an  advantage  it  is  to 
you,  that  all  your  fweet-meats,  tarts,  cakes, 
and  other  delicacies  of  that  nature,  are  iweet- 
cned  with  fugar  inftead  of  honey,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  for  want  cf  that 
plant!  but  what  grieves  me  moft  is,  that  I 
never  eat  a  turtle ;  they  tell  me  that  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  the  belt  of  all  foods. 

Dart£neuf.  Yes,  I  have  heard  the  Ame- 
ricans fayfo: — but  I  never  eat  any  j  for,  in 
my  time,  they  were  not  brought  over  to 
England. 

Apicius.  Never  eat  any  turtle!  how  didft 
thou  dare  to  accufe  me  of  not  goingto  Sandwich 
to  eat  ovite' ••?,  and  didft  not  thyfelf  take  a  trip 
to  America  to  riot  on  turtles  ?  hut  know, 
wretched  man,  that  I  am  informe't  they  are 
now  as  plentiful  in  England  as  ftnrgeon., 
There  are  turtle  boats  that  go  reguurlv  to 
London  and  Briitol  from  the  Welt-Indies. 
I  have  mil  ieen  a  fat  Alderman,  who  died  in 
London  !ait  week  of  a  furfeit  he  got  at  a  turtle 
feaft  in  that  city. 

Darteneuf.  What  does  he  fay  ?  Does 
he  tell  you  that  turth?  is  better  than  veni- 
fon? 

Apicius.  He  fays  there  was  a  haunch  of 
vemfon  untouched,  while  eve>y  mouth  was 
employed  on  the  turtle;  that  he  ;  te  till  he 
fell  aueep  in  his  chair?  ajid,  that  the  food 
was  lo  wholfibme  lie  ftiouM  not  have  died, 
if  he  had  not  unluckily  caught  cold  in  his 


fleep,    which   flopped    his   perfpiration,    and 
hurt  his  digcftion. 

Darteneuf.  Alas!  how  imperfecl  is  hu- 
man felicity  !  I  lived  in  an  age  when  the  plea- 
lure  of  eating  was  thought  to  be  carried  to  its 
higheft  perf  .£Hon  in  England  and  France ;  and 
yet  a  turtle  feaft  is  a  novelty  to  me  !  Would 
it  be  impoflible,  do  you  think,  to  obtain  leave 
from  Pluto  of  going  back  for  one  day,  juft  to 
tafte  of  that  food  ?  I  would  'promife  to  kill 
myfelf  by  the  quantity  I  would  eat  before  the 
next  morning. 

Apicius.  You  have  forgot,  Sir,  that  you 
have  no  body  :  that  which  you  had  has  been 
rotten  a  great  while  ago  ;  and  you  can  never 
return  to  the  earth  with  another,  unlefs  Py- 
thagoras carries  you  thither  to  animate  that 
of  a  hog.  But  comfort  yourfelf,  that,  as 
you  have  ate  dainties  which  I  never  tafted,  fo 
the  next  generation  will  eat  fome  unknown  to 
the  prefen'.  New  d!fcoverler  -.vill  be  made, 
and  new  delicacies  brought  from  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  muft  both  be  philofo,  ers. 
We  mult  be  tha-kful  for  the  good  thin^  we 
have  had,  and  not  f-rrudge  it" 

they  fall  to  their  (hare.  Ccnhder  n  .t,  after 
all,  we  could  but  have  eat  as  muca  as  our 
ftomachs  would  hold,  and  t:\at  we  did  every- 
day, of  our  livt-s. — But  fee,  who  comes  hi- 
ther ?  I  think  it  is  .Mercury. 

Mercury.  Gentlrme,.,  I  muft  tell  you 
that  I  have  ftood  near  you  inviiible,  and 
heard  yom  difcouifej  a  privilege  which  we 
deities  tile1  when  we  pleafe.  Attend  there- 
fere  to  a  recovery  which  I  ihall  make  to  you, 
relating  to  the  Iubje6l  upon  which  you  were 
talking.  I  know  two  men,  one  of  whom 
lived  in  ancient,  and  the  other  in  modern 
times,  that  had  more  pU-afure  in  eating  than 
either  of  yon  ever  had  in  your  lives, 

Apicius.     One  of  thele,  I  preiume,  was  % 
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Sybarite,  and  the  other  a  French  gentleman 
fettled  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Mercury.  No  ;  one  was  a  Spartan  foldier, 
and  the  other  an  Englifli  farmer. — I  fee  you 
both  look  aftoniflied ;  but  what  I  tell  you  is 
truth.  The  foldier  never  ate  his  black  broth 
till  the  exercifes,  to  which  by  their  difcipline 
the  Spartan  troops  were  obliged,  had  got  him 
fueh  an  appetite,  that  he  could  have  gnawed 
a  bone  like  a  dog.  The  farmer  was  out  at 
the  tail  of  his  plough,  or  fome  other  whole- 
fome  labour,  from  morning  till  night ;  and 
when  he  came  home  his  wife  drefled  him  a 
piece  of  good  beef,  or  a  fine  barn  door  fowl 
and  a  pudding,  for  his  dinner,  which  he  ate 
much  more  ravenoufly,  and  conftquently  with 
a  great  deal  more  relifti  and  pleafure,  than 
you  did  your  tripotanum  or  your  ham-pye. 
Your  ftomachs  were  always  fo  overcharged, 
that  I  queftion  if  ever  you  felt  real  hunger, 
or  eat  one  meal  in  twenty  years  without  forc- 
ing your  appetites,  which  makes  all  things 
iniipid.  I  tell  you  therefore  again,  that  the 
foldier  and  the  farmer  had  much  more  of  the 
joy  of  eating  than  you. 

Darteneuf,  This  is  more  mortifying  than 
rot  to  have  fhared  a  turtle  feaft.  I  fear  in- 
deed we  have  been  in  quite  a  wrong  fyftem, 
and  never  had  any  true  notions  of  pleafure. 

Apicius.  It  is  a  fad  thing  not  to  know 
what  good  living  is  before  one  is  dead.  I 
wifti,  Mercury,  you  had  taught  me  your  art 
of  cookery  in  my  life-time,  or  held  your 
tongue  about  it  here. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§  18.  Scene  bet^weeen  IAGO  and  CASSIO, 
in  which  CASSIO  regrets  bis  Folly  in  getting 
drunk. 

lago.     What  !    are    you    hurt,    Lieute- 
jaant  ? 


Caf.     Paft  all  furgery. 

lago.     Marry,  Heav'n  forbid ! 

Caf.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  ! 
Oh  I  have  loft  my  reputation !  I  have  loft 
the  immortal  part  of  myfelf,  and  what  re- 
mains is  beftial.  My  reputation !  lago,  my 
reputation 

lago.  As  I  am  an  honeft  man,  I  thought 
you  had  -received  fome  bodily  wound  ;  there 
is  more  fenfe  in  that,  than  in  reputation. 
Reputation  is  an  idle  and  moil  falfe  impofitidn : 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  loft  without  de- 
ferving.  What,  man!— there  are  ways  to 
recover  the  general  again.  Sue  to  him,  and 
he's  yours. 

Caf.      I  will    rather   fue  to  be  defpis'd, 

Drunk  !    and    fquabble  !    fwagger  ! 

fwear!  and  difcourfe  fuftian  with  one's  own 
Ihadow!  O  thou  invincible  fpirit  of  wine!  if 
thou  haft  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
thee  Devil. 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed 
with  your  fword?  what  had  he  done  to 
you  ? 

Caf.     I  know  not. 

lago.     Is't  pdfiible? 

Caf.  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but 
nothing  diftin&ly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing 
wherefore.  Oh,  that  men  mould  put  an  ene- 
my in  their  mouths  to  fteal  away  their  brains ! 
that  we  mould  with  joy,  pleafance,  revel, 
and  applaufe,  transform  curfelves  into 
beafts ! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough : 
how  came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Caf.  It  has  pleifed  the  devil  Drunkennefs 
to  give  place  to  the  devil  Wrath  j  one  im- 
perfeftnefs  fliews  me  another,  to  make  me 
frankly  defpife  myfelf. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler. 
As  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of 
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this  country  ftands,  I  could  heartily  wifti  this 
had  not  befallen  j  but  fmce  it  is  as  it  is,  mend 
it  for  your  own  good. 

Caf.     I  will  afk  him  for  my  place  again — 

he  mail  tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard! Had  I 

as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  fuch  an  anfwer 
would  ftop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  fenfible 
man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  prefently  a  bead ! 
——Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblefs'd,  and 
the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  ufed  ;  exclaim 
no  more  againft  it.  And,  good  Lieutenant, 
I  think  you  think  I  love  you. 

Caf.  I  have  well  approv'd  it,  Sir.  —  I 
drunk! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be 
drunk  at  fome  time,  man.  I  tell  you  what 
you  mall  do.  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the 
general.  Confefs  yourfelf  freely  to  her:  im- 
portune her  help,  to  put  you  in  your  place 
again.  She  is  of  fo  free,  fo  kind,  fo  apt,  fo 
blefled  a  difpofition,  (he  holds  it  a  vice  in  her 
goodnefs  not  to  do  more  than  me  is  requefted. 
This  broken  joint  between  you  and  her  huf- 
band,  entreat  her  to  fplinter ;  and,  my  for- 
tunes againft  any  lay  worth  naming,  this 
crack  of  your  love  (hall  grow  ftronger  than  it 
was  before. 

Caf.    You  advife  me  well. 

lago.  I  proteft,  in  the  fmcerity  of  love 
and  honeft  kindnefs. 

Caf.  I  think  it  freely;  and,  betimes  in 
the  morning,  I  will  befeech  the  virtuous 
Defdemona  to  undertake  for  me. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night, 
Lieutenant:  I  muft  to  the  watch. 

Caf.    Good  night,  honeft  lago. 

Shakefpeare. 


§19.     A  Dialogue  between  MERCURY  and 
a  modern  fine  Lady. 

Mrs.  Modljh.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mercury,  I 
cannot  have  the  pleafure  of  waiting  upon 
you  now.  I  am  engaged,  abfoluteiy  en- 
gaged. 

Mercury.  I  know  you  have  an  amiable 
affectionate  hulband,  and feveral  fine  children: 
but  you  netd  not  be  told,  that  neither  con- 
jugal attachments,  maternal  afteclions,  nor 
even  the  care  of  a  kingdom's  welfare  or  a  na- 
tion's glory,  can  excuie  a  perfon  who  has  re- 
ceived a  fummons  to  the  realms  of  death.  1C 
the  grim  meflenger  was  not  as  peremptory  as 
unwelcome,  Charon  would  not  get  a  paffen- 
ger  (except  now  and  then  an  hypochondriacal 
Englifhman)  once  in  a  century.  You  muft 
be  content  to  leave  your  hulband  and  family, 
and  pafs  the  Styx. 

Mrs.  Modijb.  I  did  not  mean  toinfifton 
any  engagement  with  my  hufband  and  child- 
ren; I  never  thought  my felf  engaged  to  them. 
I  had  no  engagements  but  fuch  as  were  com- 
mon to  women  of  my  rank.  Look  on  my 
chimney-piece,  and  you  will  fee  I  was  en- 
gaged to  the  play  on  Mondays,  balls  on  Tuef- 
days,  the  opera  on  Saturdays,  and  to  card 
aflemblies  the  reft  of  the  week,  for  two 
months  to  come;  and  it  would  be  the  rudeft 
thing  in  the  world  not  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ments. If  you  will  ftay  for  me  till  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  I  will  wait  on  you  with  all  my 
heart.  Perhaps  the  Elyiian  fields  may  be  lei's 
deteftable  than  the  country  in  our  world. 
Pray,  have  you  a  fine  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  ? 
I  think  I  fhould  not  diflike  drinking  the  Lethe 
waters,  when  you  have  a  full  feafon. 

Mercury.  Surely  you  could  not  like  to 
drink  the  waters  of  oblivion,  who  have  made 
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pleafure  the  bufinefs,  end,  and  aim  of  your 
lite  !  It  is  good  to  drown  cares  :  but  who 
would  walh  away  the  remembrance  of  a  life 
of  gaiety  and  pleafure  ? 

Mrs.  Modi/Jj»  Diverfion  was  indeed  the 
butinefs  of  my  lifej  but  as  to  pleafure,  I 
have  enjoyed  none  fince  the  novelty  of  my 
anuileinents  was  gone  off.  Can  one  be 
pleafed  with  feeing  the  fame  thing  over  and 
over  again  ?  Late  hours  and  fatigue  gave  me 
the  vapours,  fpoiled  the  natural  chearfulnefs 
of  my  temper,  and  even  in  youth  wore  away 
my  youthful  vivacity. 

Mercury.  If  this  way  of  life  did  not  give 
yon  pleafure,  why  did  you  continue  in  it  ?  I 
fuppofe  you  did  not  think  it  was  very  meri- 
torious ? 

Mrs.  Modijh.  I  was  too  much  engaged  to 
think  at  ail  :  ib  far  indeed  my  manner  of  life 
was  agreeable  enough.  My  friends  always 
told  me  diverfions  were  neceflary,  and  my 
doctor  aflured  me  diflipation  was  good  for  my 
fpiritsj  my  hufband  infilled  that  it  was  notj 
and  you  know  that  one  loves  to  oblige  one's 
friends,  comply  with  one's  do&or,  and  con- 
tradicl  one's  hufband  ;  and  befides,  I  was 
ambitious  to  be  thought  du  ban  ton  *. 

Mercury.  Bon  ton!  what's,  that,  Madam  r 
Pray  define  it. 

Mrs.  Modijb.  Oh,  Sir,  excufe  me;  it 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  bon  ton  never  to 
<lefiue  or  be  defined.  It  is  the  child  and 
the  parent  of  jargon.  It  is  —  I  can  never  tell 
you  what  it  is  j  but  I  will  try  to  tell  you  what 
it  is  not.  In  converfation  it  is  not  wit}  in 
it  is  not  politenefs  j  in  behaviour  it 


*  Du  bon  ton  is  a  cant  phrafe  in  the  modern 
French  language,  for  the  fashionable  airofcon- 
irerf:vtian  and  Banners. 


is  not  addrefs ;  but  it  is  a  little  like  them  all. 
It  can  only  belong  to  people  of  a  certain  rank, 
who  live  in  a  certain  manner,  with  certain 
perfons  who  have  not  certain  virtues,  and 
who  have  certain  vices,  and  who  inhabit  a 
I  certain  part  of  the  town.  Like  a  place  by 
courtefy,  it  gets  an  higher  rank  than  the  per- 
fon  can  claim,  but  which  thofe  who  have  a 
legal  title  to  precedency  dare  not  difpute,  for 
fear  of  being  thought  not  to  underftand  the 
rules  of  poiitenefs.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  told 
you  as  much  as  I  know  of  it,  though  I  have 
admired  and  aimed  at  it  all  my  life. 

Mercury.  Then,  Madam,  you  have 
wafted  your  time,  faded  your  beauty,  and 
deftroyed  your  health,  for  the  laudable  pur~ 
pofes  of  contradicting  your  hufband,  and 
being  this  fomething  and  this  nothing  called 
the  bon  ton  ? 

Mrs,  Modijb.  What  would  you  have  had 
me  do? 

Mercury.  I  will  follow  your  mod«  of  in- 
ftructing:  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  not 
have  had  you  do.  I  would  not  have  had  you 
facrifice  your  time,  your  reafon,  and  your 
duties  to  fafhion  and  folly.  I  would  not  have 
had  you  negleft  your  hufband's  happinefs, 
and  your  children's  education. 

Mrs.  Modijb.     As  to  my  daughters'  edu- 
cation I  fpared  no  expence  :  they  had  a  danc- 
ing-mafter,  mufic-matter,  and  drawing-maf- 
ter,  and  a  French  governefs  to  teach  them  be- 
j  haviour  and  the  French  language. 

Mercury.  So  their  religion,  fentiments, 
and  manners,  were  to  be  learnt  from  a  danc- 
ing-mafter,  mufic-mafter,  and  a  chamber- 
maid! perhaps  they  might  prepare  them  to 
catch  the  bon  ton.  Your  daughters  muft 
have  been  fo  educated  as  to  fit  them  to  be 
wives  without  conjugal  affection,  and  mothers 

without 
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without  maternal  care.     I  am  forry  for  the  !  on  my  ihoulders;  no  fighs,  but  o*  my  breath- 
fort  of  life  they  are   commencing,  and    for  j  ing;  no  tears,  buto*  my  medding' 
that  which  you  have  juft  concluded.     Minos 
is  a  four  old  gentleman,   without  the  lead 
{mattering  of  the  bon  ton;    and   I  am  in  a 
fright  for  you.     The  bell  thing  I  can  advife 
you  is,  to  do  in  this  world  as  you  did  in  the 
other,  keep  happinefs  in  your  view,  but  never 
take  the  road  that  leads  to  it.     Remain  on 
this  fide  Styx  j  wander  about  without  end  or 


aim ;  look  into  the  Elyfian  fields,  but  never 
attempt  to  enter  into  them,  left  Minos  mould 
pufh  you  into  Tartarus :  for  duties  neglefted 
may  bring  on  a  fentence  not  much  lefs  fevere 
than  crimes  committed. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

$  20.  Scene  between  the  Jews  SHY  LOCK 
and  TUBAL  j  in  <vjbicb  the  latter  alternate- 
ly torments  and  pleafes  the  former,  by  giv- 
ing him  an  Account  of  the  Extravagance  of 
his  Daughter  JESSICA,  and  the  Misfortunes 
of  ANTONIO. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal  ?  What  news 
from  Genoa  ?  halt  thou  heard  of  my 
daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her, 
but  cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there!  a  dia- 
mond gone  that  colt  me  two  thouland  ducats 
in  Francfort !  The  curfe  never  fell  upon  our 
nation  till  now;  I  never  felt  it  till  now.  Two 
thoufand  ducats  in  that,  and  other  precious} 
precious  jewels !  I  would  my  daughter  were 
dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  ! 
O  would  Ihe  were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and 
the  ducats  in  her  coffin  \  No  news  of  them  ; 
and  I  know  not  what  fpent  in  the  fearch:  lofs 
Upon  lofs!  the  thief  gone  with  fo  much,  and 
fo  much  to  find  the  thief  $  and  no  fatisfaclion, 
Eo  rerenge  j  no  ill  luck  ftirring  but  what  lights 


Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too; 
Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa— 

Shy.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill 
luck? 

Tub.  Hath  an  argofie  caft  away,  coming 
from  Tripoli  s. 

Shy.  'Thank  God!  thank  God!  is  it 
true  ?  is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  Tpoke  with  fome  of  the  failors  that 
efcaped  the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal  j  good 
news,  good  news ! 

Tub.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa, 
as  I  heard,  in  one  night,  fourfcore  du- 
cats. 

Shy.  Thou  ftick'ft  a  dagger  in  mej  I  fhall 
never  fee  my  gold  again :  fourfcore  ducats  at 
a  fitting !  fourfcore  ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  cf  Antonio's 
creditors  in  my  company  to  Venice,  that 
fwear  he  cannot  but  break. 

Sky.  I  am  glad  of  it :  I'll  plague  him,  I'll 
torture  him  :  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  mewed  me  a  ring 
that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a  mon- 
key. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  I  thou  tortureft  me, 
Tubal  !  it  was  my  ruby,  I  had  it  of  Leah 
when  I  was  a  batchelor;  I  would  not  have 
given  it  for  a  wildernefs  of  monkies. 
Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 
Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true: 
go  fee  me  an  officer,  befpeak  him  a  fort- 
night before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him, 
if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I 
can  make  what  merchandize  I  will.  Go,  go, 
Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  fynagoguej  go, 
good  Tubal  j  at  our  fynagogue,  Tubal. 

Skakefpeare. 

§  at. 
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$  «i.  Humorous  Scene  between  Prince 
HENKY  and  FAL STAFF,  in  which  the 
Prince  dctecls  FALSTAFF^  monftrous 
Lies. 

P.Henry.  Welcome,  Jack1.— Where  haft 
thou  been  ? 

Fa!.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay,  and 
a  vengeance  too,  marry  and  amen  !  Give  me 
a  cup  of  fack,  boy  :— ere  I  lead  this  lifelong, 
Til  few  nether  focks  and  mend  them,  and 
foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  ! 
give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  rogue.  Is  there  no 
yirtue  extant  ?  [He  drinks.}—  You  rogue, 
here's  lime  in  this  fack  too.  There  is  nothing 
but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man  ; 
yet  a  coward  is  worfe  than  a  cup  of  fack  with 
lime  in  it.  A  villainous  coward ! — Go  thy 
ways,  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  man- 
hood, good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  molten  herring. 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhang'd  in 
England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
oldt  Heaven  help  the  while  !  A  bad  world  ! 
I  fay  —  A  plague  of  all  cowards!  I  fay 

itill. 

P.  Henry.      How  now  Wool  fack  !    what 

mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  A  king's  fon  !  If  I  do  not  beat 
thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of 
lath,  and  drive  all  thy  fubjefts  afore  thee 
like  a  flock  of  wild  geefe,  I'll  never  wear 
hair  on  my  face  more!  You  Prince  of 
Wales '. 

P.  Henry.     Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.     Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwer  me 

P.  Henry.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an'  ye  call  me 
coward,  I'll  ftab  thee. 

Fal.  I  tall  thee  coward!  I'll  fee  thee 
hanged  erc.ril  call  thee  coward  5  but  I  would 


give  a  thoufand  pound  I  could  run  as  faft  as 
thou  canft.  Your  ftraight  enough  in  the 
moulders  j  you  care  not  who  fees  your  back. 
Call  you  that  backing  of  friends  ?  a  plague 
upon  fuch  backing  !  give  me  them  that  will 
face  me — give  me  a  cup  of  lack :  I  am  a 
rogue  if  I  drank  to-day. 

P.  Henry.  O  villa'in  !  thy  lips  are  fcarce 
wip'd  fmce  thou  drank'ft  laft. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  [He  drinks.]  A 
plague  of  all  cowards  !  ftill,  fay  I. 

P.  Henry.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter !  here  be  four 
of  us  have  ta'en  a  thoufand  pound  this 
morning. 

P.  Henry.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is 
it? 

Fal.  Where  is  it !  taken  from  us,  it  is  : 
a  hundred  upon  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry.     What !   a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rosjue  if  1  were  not  at  half- 
fword  with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  to- 
gether. I  have  efcaped  by  miracle.  I  am 
eight  times  thruft  through  the  doublet,  four 
through  tne  hofe,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  fword  hack'd  like  a  hand- 
law,  eccejignum!  I  never  dealt  better  fince  I 
was  a  man  :  ail  would  not  do.  A  plague  of 
all  cowards  ! 

P.  Henry.  What,  fought  you  with  them 
all? 

Fal.  All !  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all  j 
but  if  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a 
bunch -of  radim ;  if  there  were  not  two  or 
three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I  am 
no  two-legg'd  creature. 

P.  Henry.  Pray  Heav'n  you  have  not  rnur- 
der'd  fome  of  them  ! 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  pa  ft  praying  for.  I 
have  pepper' d  two  of  them  ;  two,  I  am  fure, 
I  have  paid  j  two  rogues  in  buckiam  fuits. 

I  tell 
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I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  fpit 
in  my  face,  call  me  horfe.  Thou  knoweft 
my  old  ward  :  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore 
my  point ;  four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive 
*t  me. 

P.  Henry.  What,  four!  thou  faidft  but 
two  even  now. 

fed.     Four,  Hal,    I   told  thee  four. 

Thefe  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thru  ft  at  me  :  I  made  no  more  ado,  but 
took  all  their  feven  points  in  my  target, 
thus. 

P.  Henry.  Seven!  why  they  were  but 
four  even  now. 

Fal.     In  buckram  ? 

P.  Henry.     Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits. 
Fal.     Seven  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I  am  a  vil- 
lain elfe.     Doft  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Henry.     Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 
Fal.  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  liftening  to. 
Thefe  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of — 
P.  Henry.     So,  two  more  already. 
Fal.     Their  points  being  broken,  began  to 
give  me  ground  j  but  I  followed  me  clofe, 
came  in  foot  and  hand,  and,  with  a  thought — 
feveu  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Henry.  O  monftrous  !  eleven  buckram 
men  grown  out  of  two. 

Fal.  But  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three 
misbegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal-green,  came 
at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me  j  (for  it  was 
fo  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldft  not  fee  thy 
hand.) 

P.  Henry.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  father 
that  beget*  them,  grofs  as  a  mountain,  optn, 
palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brained  guts, 
thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou  obfcene  greafy 
tallow-catch — 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ? 
is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ? 

P.  Henry,     Why,  how  cquldft  thov  know 


thefe  men  in  Kendal-green,  when  it  was  fo 
dark  thou  couldft  not  lee  thy  hand  ?  Come, 
tell  us  your  reafon  :  what  fay'ft  thou  to  this  ? 
Come,  your  reafon,  Jack,  yourrea/on. 

Fal.  What  upon  compulfion  ! — No  :  were 
I  at  the  ftrappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the 
world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulfion ! 
Give  you  a  reafon  on  compulfion !  If  rea- 
fons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reafon  upon  compulfion. 

P.  Henry.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of 
this  fin.  This  fanguine  coward,  this  bed- 
prefTer,  this  horfe-back-breaker,  this  huge  hill 
of  flem— 

Fal.  Away,  you  ftarveling,  you  elf-flein, 
you  dry\l  neat's  tongue,  you  ftock-fifh !  O, 
for  breath  to  utter  !  what  is  like  thee  ?  you 
taylor's  yard,  you  iheath,  you  bow-cafe,  you 
vile  (landing  tuck — 

P.  Henry.  Well,  breath  a  while,  and  then 
to^t  again  j  and  when  thou  haft  tir'd  thyfelf 
in  bafe  comparifons,  hear  me  fpeak  but  this  : 
— Poins  and  I  faw  you  fsur  fet  on  four; 
you  bound  them,  and  were  mafters  of  their 
wealth :  mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  mall 
put  you  down.  Then  did  we  two  fet  on  you 
four,  and  with  a  word  out-fac'd  you  from 
your  prize,  and  have  it  j  yea,  and  can  mew  it 
you  here  in  the  houfe.  And,  Falftaff,  you 
carry'd  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as 
quick  dexterity,  and  roar'd  for  mercy,  and 
ftill  ran  and  roar'd,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf. 
What  a  flave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fvvord 
as  thou  halt  done,  and  then  fay  it"  was  in 
fight !  What  trick,  what  device,  what  ftart- 
ing-hole  ca-nft  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide 
thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  mame  ? 

Fal.     Ha!  ha!    ha! —D'ye   think   I   did 
not  know  you,  ? — By  the  Lord,  I  knew  you 
as  well  as  he  that  made  you.     Why,  hear  ye, 
my  matter,  .was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir- 
apparent  ? 
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apparent  ?  fhould  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ? ' 
why,  thou  knoweil  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercu- 
les ;  but  beware  inftinc"l ;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince  j  initincl:  is  a  great 
matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  inftincl,  I  grant 
you  :  and  I  mall  think  the  better  of  my- 
felf  and  there  during  my  life  ;  I  for  a  valiant 
lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But  I 
am  glad  you  have  the  money.  Let  us  clap 
to  the  doors  ;  watch  to-night,  pray  to- 
morrow. What,  mall  we  be  merry  ?  mall 
we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

J°.  Henry.     Content ! — and  the  argument 
fhall  be,  thy  running  away. 

Fal.     Ah  !— no  more  of  that,  Hal,  if  thou 
loveft  me.  Sbakefpeare. 


§  21.  Scene  In  lubich  MOODY  gives 
MANLY  an  Account  of  the  Journey  to 
LONDON. 

Manly.     Honefl  John  !— 

Moody.  Meafter  Manly  !  I  am  glad  I 
ha'  fun  ye. — Well,  and  how  d'ye  do,  Mea- 
fter ? 

Manly.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  in  London. 
I  hope  all  the  good  family  are  well. 

Moody.  Thanks  be  prais'd,  yo1.  r  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pretty  good  heart ;  thot' 
we  have  had  a  power  cf  erodes  upo'  the  road. 

Manly.    What  has  been  the  matter,  John  ? 

Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  fuch  a 
hurry,  you  mun  think,  that  our  tackle  was 
not  fo  tight  as  it  mould  be. 

Manly.  Come,  tell  us  all — Pray,  how  do 
they  travel  ? 

Moody.  Why,  i'thtf  awld  coach,  Mea- 
fter ;  and  'caufe  my  Lady  loves  to  do  things 
handfome,  to  be  fure,  me  would  have  a  couple 
of  cart-horfes  clapt  to  the  lour  old  geldings, 
that  neighbours  might  fee  me  went  up  to 


London  in  her  coach  and  fix ;  and  fo  Giles 
Joulter,  the  ploughman,  rides  pofttllion. 

Manly.  And  when  do  you  expe£l  them 
here,  John  ? 

Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha" 
come  yeilerday,  an'  it  had  no'  been  that 
th'  awld  weazle-belly  horfe  tired  :  and  then 
we  were  fo  cruelly  loaden,  that  the  two  fore- 
wheels  came  cram  dawn  at  once,  in  Waggon- 
rut-lane,  and  there  we  loil  four  hours  'fore 
we  could  fet  things  to  rights  again. 

Manly.  So  they  bring  all  their  baggage 
with  the  coach,  then  ? 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  ftore  on't  there 
is — Why,  my  lady's  gear  alone  were  as  much 
as  filled  four  portmantel  trunks,  befides 
the  great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph  and  the 
monkey  fit  upon  behind. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — And  pray,  how 
many  are  there  within  the  coach  ? 

Moody.  Why  there's  my  lady  and  his 
worfhip,  and  the  younk  Yquoire,  and  Mifs 
Jenny,  and  the  fat  lap-dog,  and  my  lady's 
maid  Mrs.  H-;ndy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook, 
that's  all — oniy  Doll  puked  a  little  with  rid- 
ing backward  ;  fo  they  hoifted-  her  into  the 
coach-box,  and  then  her  liomach  was  eafy. 

Manly.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Moody.  Then  you  mun  think,  Mealrer, 
there  was  fome  Itowage  for  the  belly,  as 
weil  as  th*  back  too  ;  children  are  apt  to 
be  famim'd  upo'  the  road  j  fo  we  had  fuch 
cargoes  of  plumb-cake,  and  baikets  of 
tongues  and  bifcuits,  and  cheefe,  and  cold 
boil'd  beef — and  then,  in  cafe  of  licknefs, 
bottles  of  cherry  brandy,  plague-water,  fack, 
tent,  and  ftrong  beer  fo  plenty,  as  made  th1 
awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy  upon  them  I 
and  lend  them  all  well  to  tcwn,  I  fay. 

Manly.  Ay,  and  well  out  oa't  again, 
John. 

Mccdy. 
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Moody.  Meafter  !  you're  a  wife  mon ; 
and,  for  that  matter,  fu  am  I — Whoam's 
whoam,  I  fay  :  I  am  fure  we  ha'  got  but  litde 
good  e'er  lin'  we  turn'd  our  backs  on't. 
Nothing  but  mifchief !  fome  devil's  trick 
or  other  plagued  us  aw  th'  day  lung.  Crack, 
goes  one  thing !  bawnce,  goes  another ! 
Woa  !  fays  Roger — Then,  fowfe  !  we  are  all 
fet  faft  in  a  flough.  Whaw  !  cries  Mifs  : 
Scream  !  go  the  maids  j  and  bawl  jult  as 
thof  they  were  (hid:.  And  fo,  mercy  on 
us  !  this  was  the  trade  from  morning  to 
night. 

Manly.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Moody.  But  I  mun  hie  me  whoam  ;  the 
toach  will  be  coming  every  hour  navy. 

Manly.     Well,  honeit  John. 
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Moody.  Dear  Meafter  Manly  >  the  good- 
neis  of  goodnefs  blefs  and  preferve  you  ! 

§  22.     Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  reflection  tiport 
human  nature  itfelf,  that  few  people  take  de- 
light in  feeing  beafts  carefs  or  play  together, 
but  almoft  every  one  is  pleafed  to  fee  them  la- 
Cerate  and  worry  one  another.  I  am  forry 
this  temper  is  become  almoft  a  diftinguim- 
ing  character  of  our  own  nation,  from  the 
obfervation  which  is  made  by  foreigners -of 
our  beloved  paftimes,  bear-baiting,  cock- 
fightingj  and  the  like.  "We  mould  find  it 
hard  to  vindicate  the  deftroying  of  any  thing 
that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wantonnefs  :  yet 
in  this  principle  our  children  are  bred  up ; 
and  one  of  the  firft  pleafures  we  allow  them, 
is  the  licence  of  inflicting  pain  upon  poor 
animals  :  almoft  as  foon  as  we  are  fenfible 
what  life  is  ourfelves,  we  make  it  our  fport 
to  take  it  from  other  creatures.  I  cannot  but 
believe  a  very  good  uie  might  be  made  of  the 
fancy  which  children  have  for  birds  and  in- 


fefts.  Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mother 
who  permitted  them  to  her  children,  but 
rewarded  or  punifhed  them  as  they  treated 
them  well  or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than 
entering  them  betimes  into  a  daily  exercife  of 
humanity*  and  improving  their  very  diverfioa 
to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy,  too,-  fome  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  the  common  notion,  that  'tis  omi- 
nous or  unlucky  to  deftroy  fome  forts  of 
birds,  as  fwallows  and  martins.  This  opi- 
nion might  pofTtbly  arife  from  the  confidence 
thefe  b*ds  feem  to  put  in  xis  by  building 
under  our  roofs  5  fo  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  murder 
them.  As  for  Robin  red-breafts  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their  fe- 
curity  to  the  old  ballad  of  "  The  children 
in  the  wood."  However  it  be,  I  don't  kno%v, 
I  fay,  why  thi*  prejudice,  well  improved,  and 
carried  as  far  as  it  would  ,go$  might  not 
be  made  to  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of 
many  innocent  creatures,  which  are  now  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  wantonnefs  of  an  ignorant 
barbawty. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  mif* 
fortune,  for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be 
treated  as  common  enemies,  wherever  found. 
The  conceit  that  a  cat  has  nine  lives  has  coft 
at  leaft  nine  lives  in  ten  of  the  whole  race 
of  them :  fcarce  a  boy  in  the  ftreets  but 
has  in  this  point  outdone  Hercules  him- 
felf,  who  was  famous  for  killing  a  monfter 
that  had  but  three  lives.  Whether  the  un- 
accountable animofity  againft  this  ufeful  do- 
meftic  may  be  any  caufe  of  the  general  perfe- 
cution  of  owls  (who  are  a  fort  of  feathered 
cats)  or  whether  it  be  only  an  unreafonable 
pique  the  moderns  have  taken  to  a  ferious 
|  countenance,  I  mall  not  determine  :  thoug-h  I 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  former  j  fince  I 
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obferve  the  fole  reafon  alledged  for  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  lilo 
toads.  Yet,  amidft  all  the  misfortunes  o 
thefe  unfriended  creatures,  'tis  feme  happi- 
nefs  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a  fancy 
to  eat  them :  for  mould  our  countrymen 
renne  upon  the  French  never  fo  little,  'tis  not 
to  be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of  torment, 
owls,  cats,  and  frogs  may  be  yet  referved. 

When  we  grow  xip  to  men,  we  have  ano- 
ther fucceflion  of  fanguinary  {ports  ;  in  par- 
ticular, hunting.  I  dare  not  attack  a  diver- 
lion  which  has  fuch  authority  and  cultom 
to  fupport  it ;  but  muft  have  leave  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that  exer- 
cife,  with  the  example  and  number  of  the 
chafers,  not  a  little  contributes  to  refill:  thole 
checks,  which  companion  would  naturally 
fuggelt  in  behalf  of  the  animal  purfued.  Nor 
/hall  I  fay,  with  Monfieur  P'leury,  that  this 
fport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic  barbarity  ; 
but  I  muft  animadvert  upon  a  certain  cuftom 
yet  in  ufe  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough 
to  be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even  the 
Scythians  :  1  mean  that  favage  compliment 
our  huntfmen  pafs  upon  ladies  of  quality, 
who  are  prefent  at  the  death  of  a  flag, 
when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut 
the  throat  of  a  helplefs,  trembling,  and  weep- 
ing creature. 

Queftuque  cruentus, 
Atque  imploranti  fimilis.        »     • 

But  if  our  fports  are  deftruftive,  our  glut- 
tony is  more  fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman 
manner.  Lobfters  roafted  alive,  pigs  whip- 
ped to  death,  fowls  fewed  up,  are  teltimonies 
of  our  outrageous  luxury.  Thofe  who  (as 
Seneca  exprefies  it)  divide  their  lives  be- 
twixt an  anxious  confcience,  and  a  naufe- 
ated  ftomach,  have  a  juft  reward  of  their  glut- 


tony in  the  difeafes  it  brings  with  it :  for 
human  favages,  like  other  wild  beafts,  find 
fnares  and  poifon  in  the  provifions  of  life, 
and  are  allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  de- 
ftruclion.  I  know  nothing  more  mocking, 
or  horrid,  than  the  profpeS  of  one  of  their 
kitchens  covered  with  blood,  and  filled  with 
the  cries  of  the  creatures  expiring  in  tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  giant's  den  in 
a  romance,  beftrewed  with  the  fcattered  heads 
and  mangled  limbs  of  thole  who  were  (lain 
by  his  cruelty.  Pope. 

§  23.     Halfpenny,  its  Adventures. 
«  Sir, 

"  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  conceal  from  you 
the  illegitimacy  of  my  birth,  or  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  my  extraction  :  and  though  I  feein 
to  bear  the  venerable  marks  of  old"  age,  I 
received  my  being  at  Birmingham  not  fix 
months  ago.  From  thence  I  was  tranfported, 
with  many  of  my  brethren  of  different  dates, 
characters,  and  configurations,  to  a  Jew  ped- 
lar in  Duke's-place,  who  paid  for  us  in  fpecie 
fcarce  a  fifth  part  of  our  nominal  and  ex- 
trinfic  value.  We  were  foon  after  feparately 
difpofed  of,  at  a  more  moderate  profit,  to 
coffee-houfes,  chop-houfes,  chandlers- fhops, 
and  gin-fhops.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the 
world,  before  an  ingenious  tranfmuter  of  me- 
tals  laid  violent  hands  on  me  ;  and  obferving 
my  thin  fhape  and  flat  furface,  by  the  help  of 
a  little  quickfilver  exalted  me  into  a  /hil- 
ling. Ufe,  however,  foon  degraded  me  again 
to  my  native  low  tfation ;  and  I  unfortu- 
nately fell  into  the  porfeflion  of  an  urchin  jutt 
breeched,  who  received  me  as  a  Chriftmas- 
hox  of  his  god-mother. 

"  A  love  of  money  is  ridiculoufly  inftillei 
into  children  fo  early,  that  before  they  can 
poflibly  comprehend  ie  ufe  of  it,  they  cenfider 
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it  ns  of  great  value :  I  loft  therefore  the  very 
effence  of  my  being,  in  the  cuftody  of  this 
hopeful  difciple  of  avarice  and  folly  $  and 
was  kept  only  to  be  looked  at  and  admired  : 
but  a  bigger  boy  after  a  while  fnatched  me 
from  him,  and  releafed  me  from  my  con- 
finement. 

"  I  now  underwent  various  hardships 
among  his  play-fellows,  and  was  kicked 
about,  huftjed,  toffed  up,  and  chucked  into 
holes  j  which  very  much  battered  and  im- 
paired me  :  but  I  fuffered  mod  by  the  peg- 
ging of  toys,  the  marks  of  which  I  have 
borne  about  me  to  this  day.  I  was  in  this 
ftate  the  unwitting  caufe  of  rapacity,  Itrife, 
envy,  rancour,  malice,  and  revenge,  among 
the  little  apes  of  mankind  ;  and  became  the 
tebjcci  and  the  nurfe  of  thofe  paflions  which 
difgrace  human  nature,  while  I  appeared  only 
to  engage  children  in  innocent  paftimes.  At 
length  I  was  difmiffed  from  their  iervice  by 
a  throw  with  a  barrow-woman  for  an  orange. 

"  From  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  I 
ported  to  the  gin-lhop  j  where,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  I  mould  have  immediately  gone,  if 
her  hufband,  a  foot -fold  ier,  had  not  wielted 
me  from  her,  at  the  expence  of  a.  bloody 
nofe,  black  eye,  fcratched  face,  and  torn  re- 
gimentals. By  him  I  was  carried  to  the 
Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  I  am 
afhamed  to  tell  how  J  parted  from  him — let- 
it  fuffice  that  I  was  foon  after  depofited  in  a 
night-cellar. 

"  From  hence  I  got  into  the  coat- pocket 
of  a  blood,  and  remained  there  with  fever al  of 
my  brethren  for  forne  days  xmnoticed.  But 
one  evening  as  he  was  reeling  home  from  the 
tavern,  he  jerked,  a  whole  handful  of  ns 
through  a  faih-window  into  the  dining-room 
<x  a  iradefraan,  who  he  remembered  had  been 
fo  unmannerly  to  him  the  day  before,  as  to 


defire  payment  of  his  bill.     We  repofed  in 

foft  eaie  on  a  fine  Turkey  carpet  till  the  next 

morning,  when   the   maid  fwept  us  up  ;  and 

j  fome  of  us   were    allotted  to  purchafe   tea, 

j  fome  to  buy  fnuff,   and  I   myielf  was  im- 

i  mediately  trucked  away  at  the  door  for  the 

I  Sweethearts  Delight. 

"  It  is  not  my  defign  to  enumerate  every 
j  little  accident  that  has  befallen  me,  or  to 
dwell  upon  trivial  and  indifferent  circum- 
ftances,  as  is  the  practice  of  thofe  important 
egotilts,  who  write  narratives,  memoirs,  and 
travels.  As  ufelefs  to  community  as  my 
fingle  felf  may  appear  to  be,  I  have  been  the 
instalment  of  much  good  and  evil  in.  the 
intercourfe  of  mankind  :  I  have  contributed 
no  fmall  fum  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
by  my  /hare  in  each  news-paper;  and  in  the 
coniumption  of  tobacco,  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  other  taxable  commodities.  If  I  have 
encouraged  debauchery,  or  fupported  extrava- 
gance ;  I  have  alfo  rewarded  the  labours  of 
induftry,  and  relieved  the  neceffities  of  in- 
digence. The  poor  acknowledge  me  as  their 
conliant  friend  ;  and  the  rich,  though  they 
affe6l  to  flight  me,  and  treat  me  with  con- 
tempt, are  often  reduced  by  their  follies  to 
diitrefles,  which  it  is  even  in  my  power  to  rer 
lieve. 

"  The  prefcnt  exact  fcrutiny  into  our  con- 
ftitution  has,  indeed,  very  much  obftrucled 
and  embarrafied  my  travels  ;  tho'  I  could  not 
but  rejoice  in  my  condition  laft  Tuefday, 
as  I  was  debarred  having  any  {hare  in  maim- 
ing, bruiiing,  and  deitroying  the  innocent 
victims  of  vulgar  barbarity  :  I  was  happy  in 
being  confined°to  the  mock  encounters  with 
feathers  and  ftuffed  leather  j  a  childifh  fport, 
rightly  calculated  to  initiate  tender  minds 
in  a£ls  of  cruelty,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
exercife  of  inhumanity  on  helplefs  animals. 
O  »  «  I 
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««  I  fhall  conclude,  Sir,  with  informing 
you  by  what  means  I  came  to  you  in  the 
condition  you  fee.  A  choice  ipirit,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  kill-care  club,  broke  a  link-boy's 
pate  with  me  Islt  night,  as  a  reward  for  light- 
ing him  acrofs  the  channel  ;  the  lad  waited 
half  his  tar  flambeau  in  looking  for  me,  but  I 


pleads  fo  mightily  for  him,  that  it  always 
difarms  me  ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  I  do 
not  like  to  fpeak  unkindly  to  him  :  on  the 
contrary,  meet  him  where  I  will — whether  in 
town  or  country — in  carter  under  panniers — 

wliether  in   libsrty   or   bondage 1  have 

j  ever  fomething  civil  to  fay  to  him  on  my 


efcaped    his    &arch,    being    lodged    fmigly  j  part ;  and  as  one  word  begets  another  ("if  he 
againfLa  poft.     This  morning  a  parxih  girl  !  has  as  little  to  do  as  I) — I  generally  fall  into 


picked  "me  up,  and  carried  me  with  rap- 
tures to  the  next  baker's  mop  to  pur-chafe 
a  roll.  The  matter,  who  was  church- 
warden, examin-ed  me  with  great  attention, 
and  then  gruffly  threatening  her  with  Bride- 
well for  putting  off  bad  money,  knocked  a 
nail  through  ray  middle,  and  faftened  me 
to  the  counter  :  but  the  moment  the  poor 
hungry  child  was  gone,  he  whipt  me  up 
again,  and  fending  me  away  with  others  in 
change  to  the  next  cufiomer,  gave  me  this 
opportunity  of  relating  my  adventures  to 
y  ou . "  Adventurer. 

§24,     Patience  exemplified  in  the  Story  of  j 
an  Afs.  | 

I  was  jud  receiving  the  dernier  compli- 
ments of  Moniieur  Le  Blanc,  for  a  pleafoat 
voyage  down  the  Rhone when  I  was  Hop- 
ped at  the  gate 

'Twas  by  a  poor  afs,  who  had  juft  turned 
in  with  a  couple  of  large  panniers  upon 
his  back,  to  collect  eleemofmary  turnip-tops 
and  cabbage-leaves  ;  and  Hood  dubious,  with 
his  two  fore-feet  on  the  infide  of  the  th-re- 
mold,  and  with  his  two  hinder  feet  towards 
the  ftreet,  as  not  knowing  very  well  whether 
he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 

Now,  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry 

.1  may)  I  cannot  bear  to  (hike there  is 

a  patient  endurance  of  fufferings,  wrote  fo 


unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and  carnage,  which/  thy  driver. 


conversation  with  him  j  and  furely  never 
my  imagination  fo  bufy  as  in  framing  his  re.- 
Iponfes  from  the  etchings  of  his  countenance 
— and  where  thofe  carry  me  not  deep  enough 

in  flying  from  my  own  heart  into  his, 

and  feeing  what  is  natural  for  an  afs  to 
think — as  well  as  a  man,  upon  the  occafion^ 
In  truth,  it  is  the  only  creature  of  all  the 
claffes  of  beings  below  me,  with  whom  I  caa 
do  this  :  for  parrots,  jack- daws,  &c.  — — 

I  never  exchange  a  word  with  them nor 

with  the  apes,  Sec.  for  pretty  near  the  fame 
reafon  ;  they  aft  by  rote,  as  the  others  fpeak 
by  it,  and  equally  make  me  filent :  nay, 
my  dog  and  my  cat,  though  I  value  therrj 

he  could) — yet,  fomehow  or  other,  they  nei- 
ther of  them  poflefs  the  talents  for  eonverfa- 
tkm — I  can  make  nothing  of  a  difcourfe  with 
them,  beyond  the  proportion,  the  reply,  and 
rejoinder,  which  terminated  my  father's  and 
my  mother's  converfations,  in  his  beds  of  juf- 
tice — and  thofe  uttered — there's  art  end  of  the 
dialogue 

-But  with  an  afs,  I  can  commune  for 

ever. 

Come  Honefty !  faid  I — feeing  it  was  im- 
practicable to  pafs  betwixt  him  and  the  gate 
— art  thou  for  coming  in,  or  going  out  ? ; 

The  afs  twilled  his  head  round  to  look 
up  the  {treet • 

Well — replied  I — we'll  waft  a  minute  for 
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,  He   turned    his     head    thoughtful  |       The  word   was   but  one   half  of  it  pro- 

about,  and  looked  willfully  the  oppeiite  j  nounced,  like  the  abbefs  of  Andoiiiik-ts — 
v/ay (fo  tliere  was  r*o  iin  in  it) — when  a  peribn 

I  underftand  thee  perfectly,  anfwered  T—  ;  coming  in,  let  fall  a  thundering  baftinado 
if  thou  takeft  a  wrong  ftep  in  this  affair,  j  upon  the  poor  devil's  crupper,  whirh  put 

ire  will    cudgel  thee   to  death Well!  '  an  end  to  the  ceremony. 

a   minute  is   but  a  minute,  and    if  rt  faves  j  Out  upon  it ! 

a  fellow-creature  a  drubbing,  it  (hall  not  t>e    cried  I —but  the  interjection  was  equi- 

let  down  as  ill-fpent.  vocal and,  I  think,  wrong  placed  too-— 

He  was.  eating  the  ftem  of  an  artichoke  '.  for  the  end  of  an  ofier,  which  had  itarted  out 
as  this  difcourfe  went  on,  and  in  the  little  from  the  context-ore  of  the  aiVs  pannier,  had 
.peevifn  contentions  of  nature  betwixt  hunger  1  caught  hold  of  ray  breeches  pocket  as  he 
and  unfavour-inefs,  'had  dropt  it  out  of  his  |  rufhcd  by  me,  and  rent  it  in  the  mcii  difajf- 
naouth  half  a  dozen  times,  and  pickM  it  •  trous  direction  you  can  imagine — fo  that  the 

up  again. God  help   thee,  jack!  laid  I,  !  Out   upon  it!  in  my  cfinion,    fhould    have 

ihou  halt  a  bitter  breakfaft  on't — and  many  a  ''•  come  in  here.  Steroe. 
bitter  dav's  labour — and  manv  a  bitter  blow,     r              ,      _              -./.«/»••          , 
I  fear,  for  its  wages-'tis  all-all  bitternefs  !  §  25-     An  f***?*™  of  toftrftomi  ot- 
to thee,  whatever   life  -is  to  others. :                     £**4*  the  Country. 

And  now  thy  mouth,  if  one  knew  the  .truth  j  Vow  rauft  know,  Mr.  Town,  that  I  am. 
of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I  dare  fay,  as  foot —  iuft  returned  from  a  villt  of  a  fortnight  to 
(for  he  had  caft  a  fide  the  ftem)  and  thou  haft  ;  an  old  aunt  in  the  North^  where  I  was 
not  a  friend  perhaps  4n  all  this  world,  that  ;  mightily  diverted  with  the  (traditional  fuper- 

will  give  thee  a  macaroon. In  faying     lotions,  which  are  moft  religioufly  preferved 

this,  I  pulled  out  a  paper  of  them,  which  '  in  the  family,  as  they  have  been  delivered 
J  had  juft  purchaied,  and  gave  him  one —  ;  down  (time  out  of  mind)  frona  their  faga- 
and  at  this  moment  that  I  am  telling  it,  rry  !  cious  grandmothers. 

heart  fmites  me,  that  tliere  was  m<»re  of  When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  miftrefs  of  the 
pleafantry  in  the  conceit,  of  feeing  how  an  j  houfe  very  buCly  employed,  with  her  two 

afs  would   eat  a    macaroon .-than  of  be-  j  daughters,    in    nailing   an   horiefhoe   to    the 

nevolence  in  giving  him  one,  Y?hich.pre£ded  j  threshold  of  the  door.  Thh,  they  told  me, 
in  the  aft.  ,  was  to  guard  againft  the  fpiteful  defigns  of 

When  the  afs  had  eaten  his  -macaroon,  I  i  an  aid  woman,  who  was  a  witch,  and  had 
•prefs'd  him  to  come  in — the  poor  beaft  was  j  threatened  to  do  the  family  a  mi-fchicf,  be- 
heavy  loaded — his  legs  feem'd  to  tremble  un-  caufe  one  o£  ir.y  young  coulms  laid  two 
der  him — he  hung  rather  backwards,  and,  as  j  ftraws  acrcdfs,  to  fee  if  the  old  hag  could  wallc 
I  pulled -at  his  halter,  it  broke  fhort  in  my  \  over  their..  The  young  lady  aflured  me,  that 
fcand — he  look'd  up  penfive  in  my  face^-  j  (lie  had  leveral  times  heard  Goody  Cripple 
*«  Don't  -thrafli  me  with  it — but  if  you  will,  j  muttering  to  herfelf ;  ?nd  to  be  fure  {he  was 
you  may/'  — —  It"  I  do,  laid  J,  I'll  be  j  faying  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards.  Be» 

fides.,  the  ojd  woman  had  very  often  afked. 
O  3  /  them 
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them  for  a  pin :  but  they  took  care  never 
to  give  her  any  thing  that  was  lharp,  txcaufe 
fhe  fhould  not  bewitch  them.  They  after- 
wards told  me  many  other  particulars  of  this 
kind,  the  lame  as  are  mentioned  with  infi- 
nite humour  by  the  SPECTATOR:  and  to 
confirm  them,  they  afTured  me,  that  the  eldeft 
mifs,  when  me  was  little,  ufed  to  have  fits, 
till  the  mother  flung  a  knife  at  another  old 
witch  (whom  the  devil  had  carried  off  in 
an  high  wind),  and  fetched  blood  from  her. 

When  I  was  to  go  to  bed,  my  aunt  made  a 
thoufand  apologies  for  not  putting  me  in  the 
beft  room  in  the  houfe ;  which  (flu:  faid)  had 
Hever  been  lain  in  fince  the  death  of  an 
old  wafherwoman,  who  walked  every  night, 
and  haunted  that  room  in  particular.  They 
fancied  that  the  old  woman  had  hid  money 
forrtewhere,  and  could  not  reft  till  fhe  had 
told  foi-nebody  ;  and  my  -coufin  affured  me, 
that  flie  might  have  had  it  all  to  herfelf  j 
for  the  fpirit  came  one  night  to  her  bed-fide, 
and  wanted  to  tell  her,  but  me  had  not  cou- 
rage to  fpeak  to  it.  I  learned  alfo,  that  they 
had  a  footman  once,  who  hanged  himielf  for 
love  ;  and  he  walked  for  a  great  while,  till 
they  got  the  parfon  to  lay  him  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

I  had  not  been  here  long,  when  an  ac- 
cident happened,  which  very  much  alarmed 
the  whole  family.  Towzer  one  night  howled 
moft  terribly  5  which  was  a  fure  fign,  that 
fomebody  belonging  to  them  would  die.  The 
youngfcft  mils  declared,  that  fhe  had  heard 
the  hen  crow  that  morning ;  which  was  ano- 
ther fatal  prognostic.  They  told  me,  that, 
juft  before  uncle  died,  Towzer  howled  fo 
for  feVeral  nights  together,  that  they  could 
not  quiet  him  ;  and  my  aunt  heard  the  death- 
watch  tick  as  plainly  as  if  there  had  been 
a  clock  in  the  room  :  the  maid  too,  who  fat 


up  with  him, \heard  a  bell  toll  at  the  top  of* 
tiie  Itairs,  the  very  moment  the  breath  went 
out  of  his  body.  During  this  difcourfe,  I 
overheard  one  of  my  coufins  whifper  the 
other,  that  fhe  was  afraid  their  mamma  would 
not  live  long ;  for  fhe  fmelt  an  ugly  fmell, 
like  a  dead  carcale.  They  had  a  dairy-maid, 
who  died  the  very  week  after  an  hearfe  had 
flopt  at  their  door  in  its  way  to  church  :  and 
the  eldeft  mifs,  when  flie  was  but  thirteen, 
faw  her  own  brother's  ghoft  (who  was  gone 
to  the  Weft  Indies)  walking  in  the  garden  3 
and  to  be  fure,  nine  months  after,  they  had  an 
account,  that  he  died  on  board  the  fhip> 
the  very  fame  day,  and  hour  of  the  day,  that 
mifs  fnwhis  apparition. 

I  need  not  mention  to  you  the  common 
incidents,  which  were  accounted  by  them  no 
lefs  prophetic.  If  a  cinder  popped  from  the 
fire,  they  were  in  hafte  to  examine  whether  it 
was  a  purfe  or  a  coffin.  They  were  aware  of 
my  coming  long  before  I  arrived,  becaufe 
they  had  feen  a  ftranger  on  the  grate.  The 
youngett  mifs  will  let  nobody  tile  the  poker 
but  herfelf;  becaufe,  when  fhe  ftirs  the  fire, 
it  always  burns  bright,  which  is  a  fign  flie 
will  have  a  brifk  hufband  :  and  flie  is  no  lefs 
fure  of  a  good  one,  becaufe  fhe  generally  has 
ill  luck  at  cards.  Nor  is  the  candle  lefs  ora* 
cular  than  the  fire  :  for  the  'fquire  of  the 
parifh  came  one  night  to  pay  them  a  vilit, 
when  the  tallow  winding-fheet  pointed  to- 
wards him  ;  and  he  broke  his  neck  foon  after 
in  a  fox-chafe.  My  aunt  one  night  obferved 
with  great  pleafure  a  letter  in  the  candle  5  and 
the  very  next  day  one  came  from  her  fun 
in  London.  We  knew  when  a  fpirit  was 
in  the  room,  by  the  candle  burning  blue  :  but 
poor  coufin  Nancy  was  ready  to  cry  one  time, 
when  fhe  fnuffed  it  out,  and  could  not  blow 
it  in  again  j  though  her  fiftcr  did  it  at  a 
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whiff,  and  confequently  triumphed  in  her  fu- 
pcrior  virtue. 

We  had  no  occafion  for  an  almanack  or 
the  weather-glafs,  to  let  us  know  whether 
it  would  rain  or  Ihine.  One  evening  I  pro- 
pofed  to  ride  out  with  my  coufms  the  next 
day  to  fee  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 5  but  my  aunt  affured  us  it  would 
be  wet,  ihe  knew  very  well,  from  the  moot- 
ing of  her  corn.  Beiides,  there  was  a  great 
fpider  crawling  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
blackbird  in  the  kitchen  began  to  fing  j 
which  were  both  of  them  as  certain  fore- 
runners of  rain.  But  the  moft  to  be  de. 
pended  on  in  thefe  cafes  is  a  tabby  cat,  which 
ufually  lies  bafking  on  the  parlour  hearth. 
If  the  cat  turned  her  tail  to  the  fire,  we  were 
to  have  an  hard  froit  j  if  the  cat  licked  her 
tail,  rain  would  certainly  enfue.  They  won- 
dered what  rtranger  they  mould  fee  j  becaufe 
pufs  warned  her  face  over  her  left  ear.  The 
old  lady  complained  of  a  cold,  and  her  eldeft 
daughter  remarked,  it  would  go  through  the 
family ;  for  me  obferved  that  poor  Tab  had 
fneezed  feveral  times.  Poor  Tab,  however, 
once  flew  at  one  of  my  coufms  :  for  which 
fhe  had  like  to  have  been  deftroyed,  as  the 
whole  family  began  to  think  ihe  was  no 
other  than  a  witch. 

It  is  impoflible  to  tell  you  the  feveral  to- 
kens by  which  they  know  whether  good  or  ill 
luck  will  happen  to  them.  Spilling  the  fait, 
or  laying  knives  acrofs,  are  every  where  ac- 
counted ill  omens ;  but  a  pin  with  the  head 
turned  towards  you,  or  to  be  followed  by 
a  itrange  dog,  I  found  were  very  lucky. 
I  heard  one  of  my  coufms  tell  the  cook-maid, 
that  me  boiled  away  all  her  fweethearts,  be- 
caufe flie  had  let  her  dim -water  boil  over. 
The  fame  young  lady  one  morning  came 
down  to  breakfait  with  her  cap  the  wrong 


fide  out ;  which  the  mother  obferving,  charged 
her  not  to  alter  it  all  day,  for  fear  me  mould 
turn  luck. 

But,  above  all,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
the  various  prognostics  which  the  old  lady 
and  her  daughters  ufed  to  colleft  from  almoft 
every  part  of  the  body.  A  white  fpeck  upon 
the  nails  made  them  as  fure  of  a  gift  as 
if  they  had  it  already  in  their  pockets.  The 
elder  litter  is  to  have  one  hufband  more  than 
the  youngeft,  becaufe  (he  has  one  wrinkle 
more  in  her  forehead  ;  but  the  other  will  have 
the  advantage  of  her  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, as  was  plainly  proved  by  fnapping  their 
finger-joints.  It  would  take  up  too  mucli 
room  to  fet  down  every  circumftance,  whic'i  I 
obferved  of  this  fort  during  my  ftay  with 
them :  I  lhall  therefore  conclude  my  letter 
with  the  feveral  remarks  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  them  from  this 
prophetic  family  :  for,  as  I  was  a  relation, 
you  know,  they  had  lefs  referve. 

If  the  head  itches,  it  is  a  (ign  of  rain. 
If  the  head  aches,  it  is  a  profitable  pain.  If 
you  have  the  tooth-ache,  you  don't  love  true. 
If  your  eye-brow  itches,  you  will  fee  a 
ftranger.  If  your  right  eye  itches,  you  will 
cry ;  if  your  left,  you  will  laugh :  but  left 
or  right  is  good  at  night.  If  your  nofe 
itches,  you  will  make  hands  with  or  kifs  a 
fool,  drink  a  glafs  of  wine,  run  again  ft  a 
cuckold's  door,  or  mifs  them  all  four.  If 
your  right  ear  or  cheek  burns,  your  left 
friends  are  talking  of  you  ;  if  your  left,  your 
right  friends  are  talking  of  you.  If  your  el- 
bow itches,  you  will  change  your  bedfellow. 
If  your  right  hand  itches,  you  will  pay  away 
money ;  if  your  left,  you  will  receive.  If 
your  Itomach  itches,  you  will  eat  pudding. 
If  your  back  itches,  butter  will  be  cheap 
when  grafs  grows  there.  If  your  fide  itches, 
Oq.  fomebocry 
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fomebody  is  wilhing  for  you.  If  your  gar- 
tering-place  itches,  you  will  go  to"  a  lirange 
place.  If  your  foot  itches,  you  will  tread 
upon  ftrange  ground.  Laftly,  If  you  fhiver, 
fomjebody  is  walking  over  your  grave. 
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§26.    Painting  difagreeable  in  Women. 

A  lady's  face,  like  the  coat  in  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  if  left  alone,  will  wear  well ;  but 
if  you  offer  to  load  it  with  foreign  ornaments, 
you  deftroy  the  original  ground. 

Among  other  matter  of  wonder  on  my  firft 
coming  to  town,  I  was  much  furpriled  at  the 
general  appearance  of  yeuth  among  the  ladies. 
At,  prefent  there  is  no  diftinction  in  their 
complexion.?  between  a  beauty  in  her  teens 
and  a  lady  in  her  grand  climacteric ;  yet  at 
the  fame  time  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  the  wonderful  variety  in  the  face  of  the 
fame  lady.  I  have  known  an  olive  beauty 
on  Monday  grow  very  ruddy  and  blooming 
on  Tuefday  j  turn  pale  on  Wednefday  j  come 
found  to  the  olive  hue  again  on  Thurfday  j 
and  in  a  word,  change  her  complexion  as 
often  as  her  gown.  I  w,as  amazed  to  find 
no  old  aunts  in  this  town,  except  a  few  un- 
fafliionable  people,  whom  no  body  knows ; 
the  reft  ftill  continuing  in  the  zenith  of  their 
youth  and  health,  and  falling  off,  like  timely 
fruit,  without  any  previous  decay.  All  this 
was  a  myftery  that  I  could  not  unriddle,  till 
on  being  introduced  to  fbme  ladies,  J  un- 
luckily improved  the  hue  of  my  lips  at  the 
cxpence  of  a  fair-one,  who  unthinkingly  had 
turned  her  cheek  ;  and  found  that  my  kifies 
were  given  (as  is  obferved  in  the  epigram) 
Jike  thole  of  Pyramus,  through  a  wall.  1 
•then  difcovered,  that  this  furpriling  youth  and 
jseauty  was  all  counterfeit  j  and  that  (as 


fiamlrt  fays)  "  God  had  given  them  one  face, 
and  they  had  made  themielves  another," 

I  have  mentioned  the  accident  of  my  car- 
rying off  half  a  lady's  face  by  a  falute,  that 
your  courtly  dames  may  learn  to  put  on  their 
ifaces  a  little  tighter ;  but  as  for  my  own 
daughters,  while  fuch  fafhions  prevail,  they 
ihall  itill  remain  in  Yorkftiire.  There,  I 
think,  they  are  pretty  fafej  for  this  unna- 
tural faihion  will  hardly  make  its  way  into 
the  country,  as  tin's  vnmped  complexion 
would  not  ftand  againft  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  would  inevitably  melt  away  in  a  country- 
dance.  The  ladies  have,  indeed,  been  al- 
ways the  greateft  enemies  to  their  own  beauty, 
and  feem  to  have  a  defign  againft  their  own 
faces.  At  one  time  the  whole  countenance 
was  eclipfed  in  a  black  velvet  malk  j  at  ano- 
ther it  was  blotted  with  patches  ;  and  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  crufted  over  with  plaifter  of  Paris. 
In  thoje  battered  belles  who  ftill  aim  at  con- 
queft,  this  practice  is  in  fome  fort  excufable  j 
but  it  is  finely  as  ridiculous  in  a  young  lady 
to  give  up  beauty  for  paint,  as1  it  would 
be  to  draw  a  good  fet  of  teeth  merely  to 
fill  their  places  with  a  row  of  ivory. 

Indeed  fo  common  is  this  fafhion  among 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  that  when  I  am 
in  a  group  of  beauties,  I  conhder  them  as  fo 
many  pretty  pictures  j  looking  about  me 
with  as  little  emotion  as  I  do  at  Hudfon's  : 
and  if  any  thing  fills  me  with  admiration,  it 
is  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  tints,  and 
delicate  touches  of  the  painter.  Art  very 
often  feems  almoft  to  vie  with  nature  :  but 
my  attention  is  too  frequently  diverted  by 
ccnfidering  the  texture  and  hue  of  the  fkin 
beneath  j  and  the  piclure  fails  to  charm, 
while  my  thoughts  are  engrofied  by  the  wood 
and  canvafs.  Conno'iJJ'eur . 
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$  27,    "Thejiudy  of  AJlronomy  peculiarly  de- 
lightful. 

In  fair  wearfier,  when  my  heart  is  -cheared, 
and  I  feel  that  exaltation  of  fpirits  which  rer 
i'alts  from  light  and  warmth,  joined  with  a 
beautiful  pro2pe&  of  nature,  I  regard  myfeif 
as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  mid  ft 
of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  the  fan,  moon, 
and  (tars,  the  fruits  allb  and  vegetables  of  the 
•earth,  perpetually  changing  their  portions  or 
their  afpecls,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment 
to  the  under-Handing  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the 
painted  bow  and  the  glaring  cotnet,  are  de- 
corations of  this  mighty  theatre  5  and  the 
fable  hemifphere  ftudded  with'  fpangles,  the 
blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glorious  gikiings  and 
the  rich  colours  in  the  horizon,  I  look  on  as 
fo  many  fucceflive  fcenes. 

When  I  coniider  things  in  this  light,  rae- 
thjnks  it  is  a  fort  of  impiety  to  have  no 
attention  to  the  coiufe  of  nature,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be 
regardlefs  of  thofe  phenomena  that  are  placed 
within  our  view,  on  purpofe  to  entertain  our 
faculties,  and  clifplay  the  wifdora  and  power 
of  our  Creator,  is  an  affront  to  Providence  of 
the  fame  kind  (I  hope  it  was  not  impious 
to  make  fuch  a  fimile)  as  it  would  be  to  a 
good  poet  to  fit  out  his  play  without  minding 
the  plot  or  beauties  of  it.  And  yet  how  few 
are  there  who  attend  to  the  drama  ef  nature, 
its  artificial  ftru&ure,  and  thofe  admirable 
fcenes  whereby  the  paflions  of  a  philofopher 
are  gratefully  agitated,  and  his  foul  affe&ed 
with  the  fvveet  emotions  of  joy  and  fuiv 
prife ! 

How  many  fox -hunters  and  rural  fquires 
are  to  be  found  all  over  Great  Britain,  who 
§u's  ignorant  that  they  have  lived  all  this  dine 


in  a  planet ;    that  the  fun    Is  feverak  thou- 

fand  times  bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  that 

there   are   feveral    other   worlds    within    our 

view,   greater   and  more  glorious   than    our 

|  own  !   "  Ay,  but,""  fays  feme  illiterate  fel- 

j  low,  "  I  enjoy  the  world,  and  leave  it  to 

'  others  to  con  temp-late  it,"     Yes,  you  eat,  and 

|  drink,  and  run  about  upon  it j  that  is,   you 

1  enjoy  as  a  brute  j  but  to  enjoy  as  a  rational 

!  being   is  to    know   it,  to   be  fenfible  of  its 

1  greatnefs  and  beauty,  to  be  delighted  with  its 

:  harmony,   and  by  thefe  reflections   to  obtain 

!  jt.ift  feRtitnents  of  the   almighty   mind   that 

framed  it.  ^ 

The  maa  who,  unembarrafled  with  vulgar 

j  cares,  leiiurely  attends  to  the  flux  of  things  in 

heaven  and  things  on  earth,  and  obferves  the 

laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  hath  fee u red 

to  himfelf  an  eafy  and  convenient  feat,  where 

fee  beholds  with  pleafure  all  that  paffes  on  the 

rtage  of  nature,  while  thofe  about  him  are, 

feme  fail  afleep,  and  others  ftruggling  for  the 

highett  places,   or   turning    their   eyes  from 

the  entertainment  prepared  by  Providence,  to 

play  at  pufli-pin  with  one  another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the 
world,  the  glorious  lights  that  are  hung  on 
high,  the  meteors  in  the  middle  region,  the 
various  livery  of  the  earth,  and  the  profufion 
of  good  things  that  diitinguifh  the  feafons, 
yields  a  profpe6l  which  annihilates  all  human 
grandeur.  'Taller. 

'  §  28.     Ihe  Character  tfTcby  Bumper. 

It  is  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, that  it  encourages  an  ingenuous  fpirit, 
and  cultivates  a  liberal  difpofition.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  a  lad  who  has  never  been  fent 
to  fchool,  and  whofe  faculties  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  ruft  at  the  hall-houfe,  mould  form  too 
clofe  an  intimacy  with  his  beft  friends,  the 
O  5 
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groom 4t»id  the  game-keeper;  but  it  would  , 
amaze  us  to  fee  a  boy  well  educated  cherilh  j 
this  ill-placed  pride,  of  being,  as  it  is  called, 
the  head  of  the  company.  A  perfon  of  this 
humble  ambition  will  be  very  well  content  to 
pay  the  reckoning,  for  the  honour  of  being 
diltinguifhed  by  the  title  of  *  the  gentleman," 
while  he  is  unwilling  to  aflociate  with  men  of 
fafhion,  ieit  they  mould  be  his  fuperiors  in 
rank  or  fortune  J  or  with  men  of  parts,  left 
they  mould  excel  him  in  abilities.  Some- 
times indeed  it  happens  that  a  perfon  of 
genius  and  learning  will  ftoop  to  receive  the 
jncenfe  of  mean  and  illiterate  flatterers  in  a 
porter- houfe  and  cyder-cellar  j  and  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  a  poet)  who  was  once 
caught  in  a  brothel,  in  the  very  faft  of  read- 
ing his  verfes  to  the  good  old  mother,  and 
and  a  circle  of  her  daughters. 

There  are  fome  few,  who  have  been  led 
into  low  company,  merely  from  an  affectation 
of  humour,  and,  from  a  defire  of  feeing  the 
droller  fcenes  of  life,  have  defcended  to  aflo- 
ciate with  the  meaneft  of  the  mob,  and  picked 
their  cronies  from  lanes  and  alleys.  The 
rnoft  ftriking  inftance  I  know  of  this  low  paf- 
iion  for  drollery,  is  Toby  Bumber,  a  young 
fellow  of  family  and  fortune,  and  not  without 
talents,  who  has  taken  more  than  ordinary 
pains  to  degrade  himfelf ;  and  is  now  become 
almoft  as  Tow  a  character,  as  any  of  thcfe 
whom  he  has  chofen  for  his  companions. 
Toby  will  drink  purl  in  a  morning,  fmoke  his 
pipe  in  a  night-cellar,  dive  for  a  dinner,  or 
eat  black-puddings  at  Bartholomew-fair,  for 
the  humour  of  the  thing.  He  has  alfo  ftu- 
died,  and  praftifes,  all  the  plebeian  arts  and 
exercifes,  under  the  beft  matters ;  and  has 
difgraced  himfelf  with  every  impolite  accom- 
plifhment.  He  has  had  many  a  fet-to  with 
Buckhorfe  j  and  has  now  and  then  the  honour 


of  receiving  a  fall  from  the  great  Broughton 
himfelf.  Nobody  is  better  known  among  the 
hackney-coachmen,  as  a  brother  whip  :  at  the 
noble  game  of  prifon-bars,  he  is-a  match  even 
for  the  natives  of  Effex  and  Chefhire  $  and  he 
is  frequently  engaged  at  the  Artillery  ground 
with  Faulkner  and  Dingate  at  cricket  j  and  is 
himfelf  elteemed  as  good  a  bat  as  either  of 
the  Ben  nets.  Another  of  Toby's  favourite 
amufements  is,  to  attend  the  executions  at 
Tyburn ;  and  it  once  happened,  that  one  of 
his  familiar  intimates  was  unfortunately 
brought  thither;  when  Toby  carried  his  re- 
gard to  his  deceafed  friend  fo  far,  as  to  get 
himfelf  knocktd  down  in  endeavouring  to 
relcue  the  body  from  the  furgeons. 

As  Toby  aftefts  to  mimic,  in  every  parti- 
cular, the  art  and  manners  of  the  vulgar, 
he  never  fails  to  enrich  his  conversion  with 
their  emphatic  oaths  and  exprem've  dialect, 
which  recommends  him  as  a  man  of  excellent 
humour  and  high  fun,  among  the  Choice 
Spirits  at  Comus's  court,  or  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Sons  nf found  Senfe  and  Satisfaction.  He 
is  alfo  particularly  famous  for  iinging  thofe 
cant  fongs,  drawn  up  in  the  barbarous  dialed 
of  fharpers  and  pickpockets  ;  the  humour  of 
which  he  often  heightens,  by  fcrewing  up  his 
mouth,  and  rolling  about  a  large  quid  ot  to- 
bacco between  his  jaws.  Thefe  and  other 
like  accomplifhrnents  frequently  promote  him 
to  the  chair  in  thefe  facetious  fccieties. 

Toby  has  indulged  the  fame  notions  of  hu- 
mour even  in  his  amours  ;  and  is  well-known 
to  every  ftreet-walker  from  Cheapfide  to  Cha* 
ring-crofs.  Thk  has  given  feveral  mocks  to 
his  conftitution,  and  often  involved  him  in 
unlucky  fcrapes.  He  has  been  frequently 
bruifed,  beaten,  and  kicked,  by  the  bullies  of 
Wapping  and  Fleet-ditch ;  and  was  once 
foundly  drubbed  by  a  ibldier  for  engaging 
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with  his  trull.  The  laft  time  I  favv  him 
he  was  laid  up  with  two  black  eyes,  and  a 
broken  pate,  which  he  got  in  a  midnight  fkir- 
mifh,  about  a  miftrefs,  in  a  night-cellar. 

ConnoijJ'eur. 

§  29.     The  Characters  of  Gamejiers. 

The  whole  tribe  of  gamefters  may  be 
ranked  under  two  di'iilions  :  Every  man  who 
makes  carding,  dicing,  and  betting  his  daily 
practice,  is  either  a  dupe  or  a  (harper  j  two 
characters  equally  the  objefls  of  envy  and  ad- 
miration. The  dupe  is  generally  a  perfon  of 
great  fortune  and  weak  intellects, 

"  Who  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nofe, 
"  As  aflfes  are."  SHAKESPEARE. 

He  plays,  not  that  he  has  any  delight  in 
cards  and  dice,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  fafhion  ; 
and  if  whift  or  hazard  are  propofed,  he  will 
no  more  refufe  to  make  one  at  the  table,  than 
among  a  fet  of  hard  drinkers  he  would  object 
drinking  his  glafs  in  turn,  becaufe  he  is  not 
dry. 

-  There  are  fome  few  inftances  of  men  of 
fenfe,  as  well  as  family  and  fortune,  who 
have  been  dupes  and  bubbles.  Such  an  un- 
accountable itch  of  play  has  feized  them,  that 
they  have  facrificed  every  thing  to  it,  and 
have  feemcd  wedded  to  feven's  the  mam,  and 
the  odd  trick.  There  is  not  a  more  melan- 
choly object  than  a  gentleman  of  fenfe  thus 
infatuated.  He  makes  himfelf  and  family 
a  prey  to  a  gang  of  villains  more  infamous 
than  highwaymen  j  and  perhaps,  when  his 
ruin  is  completed,  he  is  glad  to  join  with  the 
very  fcoundrels  that  deftroyed  him,  and  live 
upon  the  fpoil  of  others,  whom  he  can  draw 
into  the  fame  follies  that  proved  fo  fatal  to 
himfelf. 

Here  we  may  take  a  furvey  of  the  cha- 


racter of  a  (harper  j  and  that  he  may  have  no 
room  to  complain  of  foul  play,  let  us  be- 
gin with  his  excellencies.  You  will  perhaps 
be  ftartled,  Mr.  Town,  when  I  mention  the 
excellencies  of  a  (harper  j  but  a  gameiler, 
who  makes  a  decent  figure  in  the  world,  muft 
be  endued  with  many  amiable  qualities,  which 
would  undoubtedly  appear  with  great  luitre, 
were  they  not  eclipfed  by  the  odious  cha- 
racter affixed  to  his  trade.  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  common  buiinefs  of  his  profeffion, 
he  muft  be  a  man  of  quick  and  lively  parts, 
attended  with  a  ftoical  calmneis  of  temper,  and 
a  conftant  prefence  of  mind.  He  mutt  fmile 
at  the  lofs  of  thousands  ;  and  is  not  to  be  dif- 
compofed,  though  ruin  ftares  him  in  the  face. 
As  he  is  to  live  among  the  great,  he  muft  not 
want  politenefs  and  affability  j  he  muft  be 
fubmiiiive,  but  not  fervile  j  he  muft  be  mafter 
of  an  ingenuous  liberal  air,  and  have  a  feein- 
ing  opennefs  of  behaviour. 

Thefe  muft  be  the  chief  accomplimments 
of  our  hero :  but  left  I  (hould  be  accufed 
of  giving  too  favourable  a  likeneis  of  him, 
now  we  have  feen  his  outfide,  let  us  take 
a  view  of  his  heart.  There  we  (hall  tind 
avarice  the  main  ipring  that  moves  the  whole 
machine.  Every  gamelter  is  eaten  up  with 
avarice  j  and  when  this  paffion  is  in  full 
force,  it  is  more  ftrongly  predominant  than 
any  other.  It  conquers  even  lull  j  and  con- 
quers it  more  effectually  than  age.  At  fixty 
we  look  at  a  fine  woman  with  pleafure  j  but 
when  cards  and  dice  have  engrofled  our  at- 
tention, women  and  all  their  charms  are 
flighted  at  live-and-twenly.  A  thorough 
gamefter  renounces  Venus  and  Cupid  tor 
Plutus  and  Ames-ace,  and  owns  no  miftrefs 
of  his  heart  except  the  queen  of  trumps.  Hi* 
infatiable  avarice  can  only  be  gratified  by  hy- 
poci  iiy  j  lo  that  ail  thofe  fpecious  virtues  al- 
O  6  ready 
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ready  mentioned,  and  which,  if  real,  might  be 
turned  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  muft  be  di- 
rected in  a  gamefter -towards  the  deftruclion  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  His  quick  and  lively 
parts  ferve  only  to  inftru&  and  afliit  him 
in  the  moft  dexterous  method  of  packing  the 
cards  and  cogging  the  dice;  his  fortitude, 
which  enables  him  to  lofe  thoufands  without 
emotion,  muft  often  be  praclifed  againft  the 
ftings  and  reproaches  of  his  confcience,  and 
his  liberal  deportment  and  affected  opennels  is 
a  fpecious  veil  to  recommend  and  conceal  the 
blackefl;  villainy. 

It  is  now  necefTary  to  take  a  fecond  furvey 
of  his  heart;  and  as  we  have  feen  its  vices, 
let  us  confider  its  miferies.  The  covetous 
man,  who  has  not  lufficient  courage  or  inclir 
nation  to  increafe  his  fortune  by  bets,  cards, 
or  dice,  but  is  contented  to  hoard  up  thou- 
fands by  thefts  lefs  public,  or  by  cheats 
Jefs  liable  to  uncertainty,  lives  in  a  ftate  of 
perpetual  fufpicion  and  terror  ;  but  the  avari- 
cious fears  of  the  gamefter  are  infinitely 
greater.  He  is  conftantly  to  wear  a  mafk; 
and  like  Monfieur  St.  Croix,  coadjuteur  to 
that  famous  empoifonneufe,  Madame  Brin- 
villier,  if  his  mafk  falls  off,  he  runs  the  hazard 
of  being  fuffocated  by  the  ftench  of  his  own 
poifons.  I  hrfcve  feen  fome  examples  of  this 
Jbrt  not  many  years  ago  at  White's.  I  am 
uncertain  whether  the  wretches  are  ftill  alive; 
but  if  they  are  ftill  alive,  they  breathe  like 
toads  under  ground,  crawling  amidft  old 
walls,  and  paths  long  fince  unfrequented. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  Sharper's  hypoerify 
remains  undetected,  in  what  a  ftate  of  mind 
muft  that  man  be,  whofe  fortune  depends 
vpon  the  infincerity  of  his  heart,  the  dif- 
ingenuity  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  falfe  bias 
of  his  dice!  What  fenfations  muft  he  fup- 
prefs,  when  he  is  obliged  to  fraile,  although 


he  is  provoked  ;  when  he  muft  look  ferene  in 
the  height  of  defpair  :  and  when  he  muii:  a£l 
the  ftoic,  without  the  confolation  of  one  vir- 
tuous fentiment,  or  one  moral  principle  I 
How  unhappy  muft  he  be,  even  in  that  fitua- 
tion  from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  moft  bene- 
fit; I  mean  amidft  ftars,  garters,  ajid  the 
various  herds  of  nobility !  Their  lordihips 
are  not  always  in  a  humour  for  play  :  they 
choofe  to  laugh  ;  they  choofe  to  joke  ;  in  the 
mean  while  our  hero  muft  patiently  await  the 
good  hour,  and  muft  not  only  join  in  the 
laugh,  and  applaud  the  joke,  but  muft  hu- 
mour every  turn  and  caprice  to  which  that 
fet  of  fpoiled  children,  called  bucks  of  qua- 
lity, are  liable.  Surely  his  brother  Thicket's 
employment,  of  fauntering  on  horfeback  in 
the  wind  and  rain  till  the  Reading  coach 
pafles  through  Smallberry-green,  is  the  more 
eligible,  and  no  lefs  honeft  occupation. 
-  The  Sharper  has  alib  frequently  the  morti- 
fication of  being  thwarted  in  his  defigns. 
Opportunities  o(  fraud  will  not  for  ever  pre- 
fent  tbemlelves.  The  falfe  dice  cannot  bo 
conftantly  produced,  nor  the  packed  cards  al- 
ways be  placed  upon  the  table.  It  is  then 
our  gamefter  is  in  the  greateft  danger.  But 
even  then,  when  he  is  in  the  power  of  for- 
tune, and  has  nothing  but  mere  luck  and  fair 
play  on  his  fide,  he  muft  ftand  the  brunt, 
and  perhaps  give  away  his  laft  guinea,  as 
coolly  as  he  would  lend  a  nobleman  a  mil- 
ling. 

Our  hero  is  now  going  off  the  ftage,  and 
his  cataftrophe  is  very  tragical.  The  next 
news  we  hear  of  him  is  his  death,  atchieved 
by  his  own  hand,  and  with  his  own  piftol. 
An  inqueft  is  bribed,  he  is  buried  at  mid- 
night— and  forgotten  before  fim-rrife. 

Thefe  two  portraits  of  a  Sharper,  wherein 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ftiew  different  likeneffes 
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in  the  fame  man,  put  me  in  mind  oi  an 
old  print,  which  I  remember  at  Oxtord,  of 
Count  Guifcard.  At  firit  fight  he  was  ex- 
hibited in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  a  hat  and 
feather,  embroidered  cloaths,  diamond  but- 
tons, and  the  full  court  drefs  of  thofe  days  j 
but  by  pulling  a  ftring  the  folds  of  the  paper 
were  fluffed,  the  face  only  remained,  a  new 
body  came  forward,  and  Count  Guifcard  ap- 
peared to  be  a  devil.  ConnoiJJeur. 

§  30.     'The  various  Faults  in  Converfation 
and  Behaviour  pointed  out. 

I  mall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular rules  for  conyerfation,  but  rather  point 
out  fuch.  faults  in  difcourfe  and  behaviour^ 
as  render  the  company  of  half  mankind  rather 
tedious  than  amuiing.  It  is  in  vain,  indeed, 
to  look  for  converfation,  where  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  it  in  the  greateft  perfection,  among 
perlbns  of  fafhion  :  there  it  is  aimoit  annihi- 
lated by  univerfai  card-playing  ;  infomuch 
that  I  have  heard  it  given  as  a  reafon,  why  it 
is  impoflible  for  our  prefent  writers  to  fucceed 
in  the  dialogue  of  genteel  comedy,  that  our 
people  of  quality  fcarce  ever  meet  but  to 
game.  All  their  difcourfe  turns  upon  the 
odd  trick  and  the  four  honours  :  and  it  is  no 
lefs  a  maxim  with  the  votaries  of  whift  than 
with  thole  of  Bacchus,  that  talking  fpoils 
company. 

Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himfelf  as 
agreeable  to  fociety  as  he  can  :  but  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  thofe,  who  moft  aim  at  mining  in 
converfation,  over-moot  their  mark.  Though 
a  man  fucceeds,  he  mould  not  (as  is  frequent- 
ly the  cafe)  engrofs  the  whole  talk  to  himfelf  j 
for  that  deltroys  the  very  edence  of  converfa- 
tian,  which  is  talking  together.  We  fhould 
try  to  keep  up  converfation  like  a  ball  bandied 
to  a.ad  fro  from  one  to  the  other,  rather  ihan 


feize  it  all  to  ourfelve?,  and  drive  it  before.- us 
like  a  foot-ball.  We  ihould  likewife  be  cau- 
tious to  adapt  the  matter  of  our  difcourfe  to 
onr  company ;  and  not  talk  Greek  before 
ladies,  or  of  the  la.it  new  furbelow  to  a  meet- 
ing of  country  juitices. 

But  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous  air 
over  our  whole  converfation,  than  certain  pe- 
culiarities eaiily  acquired,  but  very  difficultly 
conquered  and  difcai  "jd.  In  order  to  difplay 
thefe  abfurdities  in  a  truer  light,  it  is  my 
prefent  purpofeto  enumerate  fuch  of  them,  as 
are  moft  commonly  to  be  met  with ;  and  firlb 
to  take  notice  of  thofe  buffoons  in  fociety, 
the  Attitudinarians  and  Face-makers,  Thefe 
accompany  every  word  with  a  particular  gri- 
mace or  gelture  :  they  ailent  with  a  mrug, 
and  contradict  with  a  twiiting  of  the  neck  j 
are  angry  by  a  vyry  mouth,  and  pleafed  in  a 
caper  of  a  minuet-ftep.  They  may  ba  con- 
fulcred  as  fpeaking  harlequins ;  and  their 
rules  of  eloquence  are  taken  from  the  pofture- 
mafter.  Thefe  fliould  be  condemned  to  con- 
verfe  only  in  dumb-fh:wwith  their  own  perfons 
in  the  looking-glafs  j  as  well  as  the  SmirkerS 
and  Smilers,  who  fo  prettily  fet  off  their  faces, 
together  with  their  words,  by  zje-ne-ffai-quoi 
between  a  grin  and  a  dimple.  With  thefe  we 
may  likewife  rank  the  affefled  tribe  of  Mi- 
mics, who  are  constantly  taking  off  the  pecu- 
liar tone  of  voice  or  gefture  of  their  acquain- 
tance :  though  they  are  fuch  wretched  imita- 
tors, that  (like  bad  painters)  they  are  fre- 
quently forced  to  write  the  name  under  the 
pifture,  before  we  can  difcover  any  like- 
nefs. 

Next  to  thofe,  whofe  elocution  is  abforbed 
in  action,  and  who  converfe  chiefly  with  their 
arms  and  legs,  we  may  confider  the  profeffed 
Speakers.  "And  firit,  the  emphaticalj  who 
fqueeze,  and  prefs,  and  ram  down  every 
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fyllable  with  exce0:ve  vehemence  and  energy 
Thefe  orators  are  remarkable  for  their  diftincl 
elocution  and  force  of  expreffion  :  they  dwell 
on  the  important  particles  c/"and  the,  and  the 
fignificant  conjunclive  and;  which  they  feem 
to  hawk  up,  with  much  difficulty,  out  of 
their  own  throats,  and  to  cram  them,  with 
Ho  lefs  pain,  into  the  ears  of  their  auditors. 
Thefe  mould  be  fuffered  only  to  fyringe  (as 
it  were)  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man,  through  an 
hearing-trumpet:  though  I  mail  confefs,  that 
I  am  equally  offended  with  the  Whifperers  or 
Low  Speakers,  who  feem  to  fancy  all  their  ac- 
quaintance deaf,  and  come  up  fo  clofe  to  you, 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  meafure  nofes  with 
you,  and  frequently  overcome  you  with  the 
full  exhalations  of  a  (linking  breath.  I  would 
have  thefe  oracular  gentry  obliged  to  talk  at  a 
diftance  through  a  (peaking- trumpet,  or  ap- 
ply their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a  whifpering- 
gallery.  The  Wits,  who  will  not  condefcend 
to  utter  any  thing  but  a  bon  mot,  and  the 
Whiftlers  or  Tune-hummers,  who  never  ar- 
ticulate at  all,  may  be  joined  very  agreeably 
together  in  concert  j  and  to  thefe  tinkling 
cymbals  I  would  a!fo  add  the  founding  brafs, 
the  Bawler,  who  enquires  after  your  health 
with  the  bellowing  of  a  town-crier. 

The  Ta:lers,  whole  pliable  pipes  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  "  foft  parts  of  con- 
verfation," and  fweetly  "  prattling  out  of 
fafhion"  make  very  pretty  mufic  from  a 
beautiful  face  and  a  female  tongue  j  but  from 
a.  rough  manly  voice  and  coarfe  features, 
mere  nonfenfe  is  as  harfh  and  diflbnant  as  a 
jig  from  a  hurdy-gurdy.  The  Swearers  I 
have  fpoken  of  in  a  .former  paper  j  but/ the 
Half-fwearers,  who  fplit,  and  mince,  and 
fritter  their  oaths  into  gad"s  bud,  ad'sfijb, 
and  demme  \  the  gothic  humbuggers,  and 
thofe  who  "  nick-name  God's  creatures," 


|  and  call  a  man  a  cabbage,  a  crab,  a  queer 
cub,  an  odd  fi/h,  and  an  unaccountable 
mufiin,  fliould  never  come  into  company 
without  an  interpreter.  But  I  will  not  tire 
my  reader's  patience  by  pointing  out  all  the 
pelts  of  converfation  ;  nor  dwell  particularly 
on  the  Senfibles,  who  pronounce  dogmatically 
on  the  moft  trivial  points,  and  fpeak  in  fen- 
tences  ;  the  Wonderers,  who  are  always  won- 
dering what  o'clock  it  is,  or  wondering 
whether  it  will  rain  or  no,  or  wondering  when 
the  moon  changes;  the  Phrafeologitts,  who 
explain  a  thing  by  all  that,  or  enter  into  par- 
ticulars with  this  and  that  and  father;  and 
laftly,  the  Silent  Men,  who1  feem  afraid  of 
opening  their  mouths,  left  they  fhould  catch 
cold,  and  literally  obferve  the  precept  of  the 
gofpel,  by  letting  their  converfation  be  only 
yea  yea,  and  nay  nay. 

The  rational  intercourfe  kept  up  by  con- 
verfation, is  one  of  our  principal  diftinclions 
from  brutes.  We  fliould  therefore  endeavour 
to  turn  this  peculiar  talent  to  our  advantage, 
and  confider  the  organs  of  fpeech  as  the  inftru- 
ments  of  underltanding:  we  fliould  be  very 
careful  not  to  ufe  them  as  the  weapons  of 
vice,  or  tools  of  folly,  and  do  our  utmoft  to 
unlearn  any  trivial  or  ridiculous  habits,  which 
tend  to  leffen  the  value  of  fuch  an  ineftimable 
prerogative.  It  is,  indeed,  imagined  by  fome 
philosophers,  that  even  birds '  and  beads 
(though  without  the  power  of  articulation) 
perfectly  underftand  one  another  by  the  founds 
they  utter  ;  and  that  dogs,  cats,  &c.  have 
each  a  particular  language  to  themfelves,  like 
different  nations.  Thus  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  nightingales  of  Italy  have  as  fine  an 
ear  for  their  own  native  wood-notes,  as  any 
fignor  or  fignora  for  an  Italian  air  j  that  the 
boars  of  Weltphalia  gruntle  as  expreffively 
through  the  noie  as  the  inhabitants  in  High- 
German  3 
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German  ;  and  that  the  frogs  in  the  dykes  of 
Holland    cronk  as   intelligibly  as  the  natives 
jabber  their  Low-Dutch.     However  this  may 
be,  we   may  confider  thcfe,    whole   tongues 
hardly  feem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  reafon, 
and  do  not  keep  up  the  proper  converfation  of 
human  creatures,  as  imitating  the  language 
of  different  animals.     Thus,  for  inftance,  the 
affinity  between  chatterers  and  monkeys,  and 
praters  and  parrots,  is  too  obvious  not  to  oc- 
cur afonce  :  Grunters  and  growlers  may  be 
juftly  compared  to  hogs :   Snarlers   are  curs, 
that  continually  mew  their   teeth,  but   never 
bite;  and  the  jfpitfire  paffionate  are   a  fort  of 
wild  cats,  that  will  not  bear  Broking,  but  will 
purr  when  they  are  pleafed.     Complainers  are 
icreech-owis ;    and    ftory-tellers,  always  re- 
peating  the    fame    dull    note,    are    cuckoos. 
Poets  that   prick  up  their  ears  at    their  own 
hideous   braying,    are   no  better   than    afies : 
Critics  in  general  are  venemous  fei-pents,  that 
delight  in  hiding  j  and   fome  of  them,  who 
have  got  by  heart  a  few  technical  terms  with- 
out knowing  their  meaning,  are  no  other  than 
magpies.  Connoiffeur* 


§31.     A  Citizen's  Country  Hcufi  defcribed. 

Sir, 

1  remember  to  have  feen  a  little  French 
novel  giving  an  account  of  a  citizen  of  Paris 
making  an  excurfion  into  the  country.  He 
imagines  himfelf  about  to  undertake  a  long 
voyage  to  fome  ftrange  region,  where  the  na- 
tives were  as  different  from  the  inhabitants  of 
his  own  city  as  the  moft  diftant  nations.  He 
accordingly  takes  boat,  and  is  landed  at  a  vil- 
lage about  a  league  from  the  capital.  When 
he  is  fet  on  fhore,  he  is  amazed  to  fee  the 
people  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the 
fame  drefs,  and  ufe  the  fame  cultonis  with 
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himfelf.  He,  who  had  fpent  all  his  life  within 
the  fight  of  Pont  Neuf,  looked  upon  every 
one  that  lived  out  of  Paris  as  a  foreigner  j  and 
though  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  travels  was 
not  three  miles,  he  was  as  much  furprifed, 
as  he  would  have  been  to  meet  with  a  colony 
of  Frenchmen  on  the  Terra  Incognita. 

In  your  late  paper  on  the  awiuiements  of 
Sunday,  you  have  fet  forth  in  what  manner 
our  citizens  pafs  that  day,  which  moft  of 
them  devote  te  the  country  $  but  I  wifh  you 
had  been  more  particular  in  your  defcriptions 
of  thofe  elegant  rural  maniions,  which  at  once 
fhew  the  opulence  and  the  taite  of  our  princi- 
pal merchants,  mechanics,  and  artificers. 

I  went  laft  Sunday,  in  compliance  with  a 
moft  prefling  invitation  from  a  friend,  to 
fpend  the  whole  day  with  him  at  one  of 
theie  little  feats,  which  he  had  fitted  out 
for  his  retirement  once  a  v,eek  from  bufi- 
nefs.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  about  three 
miles  from  London,  op  the  fide  of  a  public 
road,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  dry- 
ditch,  over  which  is  a  little  bridge,  confiding 
of  two  narrow  planks,  leading  to  the  houfc.. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  houfe  there  is  no. 
profpecl;  but  from  the  garrets,  indeed,  one 
may  fee  two  men  hanging  in  chains  on  Ken- 
nington-common,  with  a  diftant  view  of  St» 
Paul's  cupola  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fmoke. 
I  fet  out  in  the  morning  with  my  friend's 
book-keeper,  who  was  my  guide.  When  I 
came  to  the  houfe,  I  found  my  friend  in  a 
black  velvet  cap  fitting  at  the  door  fmoking  : 
he  welcomed  me  into  the  country ;  and  after 
having  made  me  obferve  the  turnpike  on  my 
left,  and  the  Golden  Sheaf  on  my  right,  hff 
conduced  me  into  his  houfe,  where  I  was  re- 
ceived by  his  lady,  who  made  a  thoufand  apo- 
logies for  being  catched  in  fuch  a  dimabille. 

The  hall  (for,  lu  I  was  taught  to  call  it) 

had 
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had'  its  white  wall  almoft  hid  by  a  curious 
collection  of  prints  and  paintings.  On  one 
fide  was  a  large  map  of  London,  a  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  Manfion  Houfe,  with  feveral 
leffer  views  of  the  public  buildings  and  halls  : 
on  the  other,  was  the  Death  of  the  Stag, 
finely  coloured  by  Mr.  Overton  :  dole  by  the 
parlour-door  there  hung  a  pair  of  flag's  horns  j 
over  which  there  was  laid  acrofsa  red  roccelo, 
and  an  amber-headed  cane.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece was  my  friend's  picture,  who  was 
drawn  bolt  upright  in  a  full-bottomed  perriwig, 
a.  laced  cravat  with  tlve  fringed  ends  appearing 
through  a  buttonhole,  a  muff- coloured  vel- 
vet coat  with  gold  buttons,  a  red  velvet 
wailkoat  trimmed  with  gold,  one  hand  ftuck 
in  the  bofom  of  his  fhirt,  and  the  other  hold- 
ing out  a  letter  with  this  fuperfcription : 

"  To    Mr ,    common-council-man   of 

Farringdon-ward  without-."  My  eyes  were 
then  directed  to  another  figure  in  a  fcarlet 
gown,  who  I  was  informed  was  my  friend's 
wife's  great  great  uncle,  and  had  been  fheriff 
and  knighted  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the 
Firft.  Madam  herfelf  filled  up  a  panncl  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  in  the  habit  of  a  fhepherdefs, 
fmelling  to  a  nofegay,  and  ftroking  a  ram 
with  gilt  horns. 

I  was  then  invited  by  my  friend  to  fee  what 
he  has  pleafed  to  call  his  garden,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  yard  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  contained  about  a  dozen  little 
pots  ranged  on  each  fide  with  lilies  and  cox- 
combs, fupported  by  fome  old  laths  painted 
green,  with  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes  on  their 
tops.  At  the  end  of  this  garden  he  bade  me 
take  notice  of  a  little  fquare  building;  fur- 
rounded  with  filleroy,  which  he  toU  me  an 
alderman  of  great  taftehad  turned  into  a  tem- 
ple, by  erecting  fome  battlements  and  fpires  of 
p  lintel  wood  GH  the  front  of  it :  but  conclud- 


ed with  a-hint,  that  I  might  retire  to  it  upon 
occafion. 

As  the  riches  of  a  country -are  vifible  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  elegance 
of  their  dwellings,  we  may  venture  to  fay  that 
theprefcnt  ftate  of  England  is  very  flouriming 
and  profperousj  and  if  our  taite  for  building 
encreafes  with  our  opulence,  for  the  next  cen- 
tury, we  mall  be  able  to  boaft  of  finer  country- 
feats,  belonging  to  our  fhopkeepers,  artificers, 
and  other  plebeians,  than  the  moft  pompous 
defcriptions  of  Italy  or  Greece  have  ever  re- 
corded. We  r?ad,  it  is  true,  of  country- 
feats  belonging  to  Pliny,  Hortenfius,  Lucul- 
lus,  and  ether  Romans.  They  were  Patri- 
cians of  great  rank  and  fortune:  there  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  their 
villas.  But  who  has  ever  read  of  a  Chinefe- 
bridge  belonging  to  an  Attic  tallow-chand- 
ler, or  a  Roman  paftry  cook  ?  Or  could  any 
of  their  fiioe-makers  or  taylors  boaft  a  villa 
with  his  tin  cafcades,  paper  fiatutes,  and  Go- 
thic root-houfes?  Upon  the  above  principles 
we  may  expecl,  that  pofterity  will  perhaps  fee 
a  cheele-monger's  apiarium  at  Brentford,  a 
poulterer's  tberiotropbium  at  Chifwick,  and  an 
or  nit  h  31}  in  a  fimmongcr's  garden  at  Putney. 

Connoiffeur* 

§  32.  The  IIVQ  Bess, 
On  a  fine  morning  in  May,  two  bees  fet 
forward  in  queft  -f  honey;  the  one  wife  and 
temperate,  the  other  carelefs  and  extravagant. 
They  foon  arrived  at  a  garden  enriched  with 
aromatic  herbs,  the  molt  fragrant  flowers,  and 
the  moli  delicious  fruits.  They  regaled 
themfelves  for  a  time  on  the  various  dainties 
that  were  fpread  before  them  :  the  one  loading 
his  thigh  at  intervals  with  provifions  for  the 
hive  againft  the  diftant  winter;  the  other  re - 
veiling  in  fweets  without  regard  to  any  thing 
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but  his  prefent  gratification.  At  length  they 
found  a  wide  mouthed  phial,  that  hung  be- 
neath the  bough  of  a  peach  tree,  filled  with 
honey  ready  tempered,  and  expofed  to  their 
tafte  in  the  moft  alluring  manner.  The 
thoughtlefs  epicure,  fpite  of  all  his  friends  re- 
moniirances.  plunged  headlong  into  the  vef- 
fel,  refolving  to  indulge  himfelf  in  all  the 
pleafures  of  lenfuality.  The  philofopher,  on 
.the  other  hand,  fipped  .a  little  with  caution  j 
but  being  fuipicious  of  danger,  flew  oft*  to 
fruits  and  flowers  ;  where,  by  the  moderation 
of  his  meals,  he  improved  his  relifli  for  the 
true  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  called  upon  his  friend,  to  enquire 
whether  he  would  return  to  the  hivej  but 
found  him  forfeited  in  fweets,  which  he  was 
as  unable  to  leave,  as  to  enjoy.  Clogged  in 
his  wings,  enfeebled  in  his  feet,  and  his  whole 
frame  totally  enervated,  he  was  but  juft  able 
to  bid  his  friend  adieu,  and  to  lament  with 
his  latelt  breath,  that,  though  a  tafte  of  plea- 
fure  might  quicken  the  relifli  of  life,  an  un- 
refirained  indulgence  is  inevitably  deitruc- 
tion, 

§  33.     Pkafant  Scene  of  Anger,  and  the  Difi 
appointment  of  it. 

There  came  into  a  bookfeller's  fljop  a  very 
learned  man,  with  an  ereft  iblemn  air  j  who, 
though  a  perfon  of  great  parts  otherwife,  is 
ilow  in  underftanding  any  thing  which  makes 
againft  himfelf.  After  he  had  turned  over 
many  volumes,  faid  the  feller  to  him — Sir, 
you  know  I  have  long  aflced  you  to  fend, me 
back  the  firlt  volume  of  French  Sermons  I  for- 
merly lent  you.  Sir,  faid  the  chapman,  I 
have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot  find  it: 
it  is  certainly  loft  ;  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I 
lent  it,  it  is  fo  many  years  ago.  Then,  Sir, 
here  is  the  other  volume  j  I'll  feud  you  home 


that,  and  pleafe  to  pay  for  both.  My  friend, 
replied  he,  can'lt  thou  be  fo  fenfelefs,  as  not 
to  know,  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect  ia 
my  library,  as  in  your  (hop?  Yes,  Sir  j  but 
it  is  you  have  loll  the  firft  volume ;  and,  to 
be  fhort,  I  will  be  paid.  Sir,  anfwered  the 
chapman,  yon  are  a  young  man  ;  your  book 
is  loft ;  and  learn,  by  this  little  lots,  to  bear 
much  greater  adveifhies,  which  you  muft  ex- 
pe6l  to  meet  with.  Yes,  Sir,  I'll  bear  when 
I  muft  j  but  I  have  not  loft  now,  for  I  fay 
you  have  it,  and  iKall  pay  me.  Friend,  you 
grow  warm  :  I  teil  you,  the  book  is  loft ;  and 
I  forefee,  in  the  courfe  even  of  a  profperous 
life,  that  you  will  meet  afflictions  to  make  you 
mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  this  trifle.  Sir, 
there  is,  in  this  cafe,  no  need  of  bearing,  for 
!  you  have  the  book.  I  fay,  Sir,  I  have  not 
'  the  book  ;  but  your  pafllon  will  not  let  you 
I  hear  enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it  not. 
Learn  relignation  betimes  to  the  diftrefles  of 
this  life:  nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume  ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are  of  an  impatient 
fpirit  j  and  an  impatient  fpirit  is  never  without 
woe.  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this? — Yes, 
Sir,  there  have  been  many  things  like  this. 
j  The  lafs  is  but  a  trifle ;  but  your  temper  is 
j  wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  leaft  pain ; 
therefore,  let  me  advife  you,  be  patient:  the 
book  is  loft,  but  do  not  you,  for  that  reafon, 
j  lofe  yourlelf.  Spectator. 

§  34.     Falftajf's  Encomiums  en  Sack. 
A  good  men-is- fack  hath  a  two-fold  opera- 
tion in  it-~It  afcends  me  into  the  brain  :  dries 
me,  there,  all  the    foolifh,  dull,    and    crudy 
vapours  which  environ  Jtj   makes  it  apprehen- 
five,  quick,  inventive;  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
'  and  deleclable  fhapes,   which,  delivered   over 
to  the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is  the  birth, 
becomes  excellent  wit, — The  fecond  property 
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of  youi?  excellent  fherris,  is,  the  warming  of 
the  blood;  which,  before,  cold  and  fettled, 
left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the 
badge  of  pufillanimity  and  cowardice,  But 
the  fherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  courfe  from 
the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumi- 
nateth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives 
warning  to. all  the  reit  of  this  little  kingdom; 
man,  to  arm:  and,  then,  the  vital  common- 
ers, and  inland  petty  fpirits,  mufter  me  all  to 
their  captain,,  the  heart ;  who,  great,  and 
puffed  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of 
courage— and  this  valour  comes  of  fherris. 
So  that  fkill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without 
fade,  for  that  lets  it  aworlc;  and  learning;  a 
mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till  fack 
commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  aft  and  ufe. 
Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant ; 
for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of 
his  father  he  hath,  like  lean,  fterile,  and  bare 
land,  manured,  hufbanded,  and  tilled,  with 
drinking  good,  and  good  (lore  of  fertile 
fherris. —If  I  had  a  thoufand  fons,  the  firft 
human  principle  I  would  teach  them,  fhould 
be  —  To  forfwear  thin  potations,  and  to  ad- 
iift  themfelves  to  fack.  Shake/pear e. 

§  35.     Faljiafs  Soliloquy  on  Honour. 

Owe  Heaven  a  death!  Tis  not  due  yet; 
and  I  would  b;  loth  to  pay  him  before  his  clay. 
What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with  him  that  calls 
not  on  me  ? — Well,  His  no  matter,  honour 
pricks  me  on.  But  how  if  honour  prick  me 
off  when  I  come  on?  how  then  ?  Can  honour 
fet  to  a  leg  ?  no :  or  an  arm  ?  no  :  or  take 
away  the  grief  of  a  wound?  no.  Honour 
hath  no  fkili  in  furgery,  then  ?  no.  What  is 
honour?  a  word.  What  is  that  word  ho- 
nour? airj  a  trim  reckoning.  Who  hath  it? 
he  that  died  a  Wedneiday.  Doth  ne  feel  it? 
no.  Doth  he  hear  it?  no.  Is  it  infenfible 


then  ?  yea  to  the  dead.  But  win  it  not  live 
with  the  Jiving?  no.  Why?  detraction  will 
notfufferitj  therefore,  Til  none  of  it :  ho- 
nour is  a  mere  Ycutcheon  :  and  fo  ends  my 
catechifm.  Ibid. 

§   36.     Dijlempcn  of  the  Mind  cured. 
Sir, 

Being  bred  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and 
having  obferved,  with  forrow  and  regret, 
that  whatever  luccefs  the  faculty  may  meet 
with  in  bodily  diftempers,  they  are  generally 
baffled  by  diftempers  of  the  mind,  I  have 
made  the  latter  the  chief  fubjeft  of  my  atten- 
tion, and  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  my  la- 
bour has  not  been  thrown  away.  Though 
young  in  my  profeflion,  I  have  had  a  tolerable 
mare  of  experience,  and  have  a  right  to  ex- 
ptft,  that  the  credit  of  fome  extraordinary 
cures  I  have  performed  will  furnifh  me  with 
opportunities  of  performing  more.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  require  it  of  you,  not  as  a  favour 
to  myfelf,  but  as  an  aft  of  juftice  to  the 
public,  to  infert  the  following  in  your 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Abraham  Bufkin,  taylor,  was  horri- 
bly infefted  with  the  itch  of  ftage-playing, 
to  the  grievous  difcomfiture  of  his  wife,  and 
the  great  detriment  of  nine  fmall  children.  I 
prevailed  with  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
theatres  to  admit  him  for  a  fmgle  night  in  the 
charafter  of  Othello,  in  which  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  a  button- maker  had  formerly 
diftinguifhed  himfeif ;  when,  having  fecured 
a  feat  in  a  convenient  corner  of  the  gallery, 
by  the  dexterous  application  of  about  three 
pecks  of  potatoes  to  the  finc'iput  and  occiput 
of  the  patient,  I  entirely  cured  him  of  his 
delirium  j  and  he  has  ever  fince  betaken  him- 
feif quietly  to  his  needle  and  thimble. 

Mr.  Eilward  Snap  was  of  fo  choleric  a 

temper, 
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temper,  and  fo  extremely  apt  to  think  hlmfelf 
affronted,  that  it  was  reckoned  dangerous 
even  to  look  at  him.  I  tweaked  him  by  the 
noie,  and  adminiftered  the  proper  application 
behind;  and  he  is  now  fo  good-humoured, 
that  he  will  take  the  groffeil  affront  ima- 
ginable without  mewing  the  leaft  refent- 
ment. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Puff,  a  methodift 
preacher,  was  fo  extravagantly  zealous  and 
laborious  in  his  calling,  that  his  friends  were 
afraid  he  would  bawl  hirafelf  into  a  confump- 
tion.  By  my  intereft  with  a  noble  lord,  I 
procured  him  a  living  with  a  reafonable  in- 
come'; and  he  now  "behaves  himfelf  like  a 
regular  divine  of  the  ellabliftied  church,  and 
never  gets  into  a  pulpit. 

Mrs.  Diana  Bridle,  a  maiden  lady,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  had  a  conceit  that  me  was 
with  child.  I  advifed  her  to  convert  her  ima- 
ginary pregnancy  into  a  real  one,  by  taking  a 
huiband  ;  and  me  has  never  been  troubled 
with  iny  fancies  of  that  kind  fince. 

Mr.  William  Moody,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  lived  in  a  folitary  part  of  Kent, 
was  apt  to  be  very  low-fpirited  in  an  ealterly 
wind.  I  nailed  his  weather-cock  to  a  wefterly 
point;  and  at  prefent,  whichloever  way  the 
wind  blows,  he  is  equally  cheerful. 

Alexander  Stingo,  Eiq;  was  fo  ftrongly 
pofieffed  by  the  fpirit  of  witticifm,  that  he 
would  not  condefcend  to  open  his  lips  for  any 
thing  lefs  than  an  epigram.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  malady  he  has  been  fo  de- 
plorably dull,  that  he  has  often  been  filent  a 
whole  week  together.  I  took  him  into  my 
own  houfe:  initead  of  laughing  at  his  jerh, 
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he  began  to  fpeak  without  thinking;  at  pre- 
fent never  fays  a  good  thing,  and  is  a  very 
agreeable  companion. 

I  likewife  cured  a  hdy  of  a  longing  for 
ortolans,  by  a  dozen  of  Dunftable  larks  ;  and 
could  fend  you  many  other  remarkable  inftan- 
ces  of  the  efficacy  of  my  prefer iptionsj  but 
thefe  are  fufficient  for  a  fpecimen. 
I  am,  &c. 

Bonnet  'Thornton. 

§  37.     Char  after  of  a  Choice  Spirit. 

Sir, 

That  a  tradefman  has  no  buiinefs  with  hu- 
mour, unlefs  perhaps  in  the  way  of  his  deal- 
ing; or  with  writing,  unlefs  in  his  fhop-book, 
is  a  truth,  which  I  believe  nobody  will  difpute 
with  me.  I  am  fo  unfortunate  however  as  to 
have  a  nephew,  who,  not  contented  with  being 
a  grocer,  is  in  danger  of  abfolute  ruin  by  his 
ambition  of  being  a  wit ;  and  having  forfakea 
his  counter  for  Comus^s  Court,  and  dignified 
himfelf  with  the  appellation  of  a  Choice  Spirit, 
is  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 
Initead  of  diibibuting  his  mop-bills  as  he 
ought,  he  wauVs  a  dozen  in  a  morning,  by 
fcribbling  fhreds  of  his  nonlenfe  upon  the 
back  of  them  ;  and  a  few  days  fince  affronted 
an  alderman,  his  belt  cuftomer,  by  fending 
him  a  pound  of  prunes  wrapt  up  in  a  ballad 
he  had  juft  written,  called,  The  Citizen  out- 
witted,  or  a  Bob  for  the  Manfion-Houfe. 

He  is  likewife  a  regular  frequenter/jaf  the 
play-houfes,  and  being  acquainted  witn  every 
underling  of  each  theatre,  is  at  an  annual 
expence  of  ten  pounds  in  tickets  for  their  re- 


I  either  pronounced  them  to  be  puns,  or  paid  |  peclive  benefits.  They  generally  adjourn 
no  attention  to  them  at  all.  In  a  month  I  |  together  from  the  play  to  the  tavern  j  and 
perceived  a  wonderful  alteration  in  him  for  \  there  is  hardly  a  watchman,  within  a  mile  of 
the  better:  from  thinking  without  fpeaking,  i  Covent-garden,  but  has  had  his  head  or  his 
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lantern  broke  by  one  or  other  of  the  ingenious  ! 
fraternity. 

I  turned  into  his  (hop  this  morning,  and 
had  no  fooner  fet  my  foot  upon  the  threlhold, 
than  he  leaped  over  the  counter,  threw  himfelf 
into  an  attitude,  as  he  calls  it,  and  aiked  me, 
in  the  words  of  fome  play  that  I  remember  to 
have  feen  formerly,  "  Whether  I  was  a  fpirit 
"  of  health,  or  a  goblin  damn'd  ?"  I  told 
him  he  was  an  undutiful  young  dog  for  daring 
to  accoft  his  uncle  in  that  irreverent  manner  j 
and  bid  him  fpeak  like  a  Chriftian,  and  a 
reafonable  perfon,  Inftead  of  being  fenfible 
of  my  rebuke,  he  took  off"  his  wig,  and  hav- 
ing very  deliberately  given  it  two  or  three 
twirls  upon  his  fiit,  and  pitched  it  upon  his 
head  again,  faid  I  was  a  dry  old  fellow,  and 
Should  certainly  afford  them  much  entertain- 
ment at  the  club,  to  which  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  invite  me  :  at  the  fame  time  he  thru  ft 
a  card  into  my  hand,  containing  a  bill  of  fare 
for  the  evening's  entertainment ;  and  as  a  far- 
ther inducement,  a  flu  red  me  that  Mr.  Twifter 
himfelf  would  be  in  the  chair  ;  that  he  was  a 
great  creature,  and  fo  prodigiously  droll,  that 
though  he  had  heard  him  fiog  the  fame  fongs, 
and  repeat  the  fame  ftories,  a  thoufand  times, 
he  could  ftill  attend  to  him  with  as  much 
pleafure  as  at  firft.  I  caft  my  eye  over  the 
lift,  and  can  recolleft  the  following  items : 

'*  To  all  true  Lovers  of  Fun  and  jocularity. 

"  Mr.  Twifter  will  this  evening  take  oft"  a 
"  cat,  worried  by  two  buli-dogs;  ditto  mak- 
"  ing  love  in  a  gutter;  the  knife-grinder 
"  and  his  wheel;  High-Dutch  fquabble;  and 
"  a  hog  in  a  flaughter-houfe." 

I  affured  him,  that  fo  far  from  having  any 
relifh  for  thefe  deteftable  noifes,  the  more  they 
refembled  the  originals  the  lei's  I  mould  like 
them  j  and,  if  I  could  ever  be  fool  enough  to 


go,  fnould  at  lead  be  wife  enough  to  ftop  my 
ears  till  I  came  out  again. 

Having  lamented  my  deplorable  want  of 
tafte,  by  the  elevation  of  his  eye-brows,  and 
a  figniticant  mrug  of  his  moulders,  he  thruft 
his  fore-finger  agajpft  the  infide  of  his  cheek> 
and  plucking  it  out  of  his  mouth  with  a  jerk, 
made  a  noife  which  very  much  refembled  tha 
drawing  of  a  cork :  I  found,  that  by  this  fig- 
nal  he  meant  to  afk  me,  if  I  chofe  a  whet  ?  I 
gave  my  confent  by  a  fulky  kind  of  nod,  and 
walked  into  the  back-room,  as  much  afhamed 
of  my  nephew,  as  he  ought  to  have  been  of 
himfelf.  While  he  was  gone  to  fetch  a  pint 
of  mountain  from  the  other  fide  of  the  ftreer, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  minute  down  a  few  of 
the  articles  of  which  the  litter  of  his  apartment 
confifted,  and  have  felecled  thefe,  as  the  moft 
material  from  among  them  : 

On  one  of  the  fconces  by  the  chimney,  a 
imart  grizzle  bob-wig,   well  oiled   and 
powdered,  feather-topt,  and  bag-fronted. 
On  the  oppofite  fconce,  a  fcratch. 
On  the  window-feat,  a  Nankin  waiftcoar, 
bound  with  filver  twirl:,  without  fkirts  or 
pockets,  ftained  with  red  wine,  and  pretty 
much  fhrunk. 

Item,    A  pair  of  buck-fkin  breeches,    in 

one  pocket  a  cat-call,  in  the  other  the* 

mouth  of  a  quart-bottle  chipt  and  ground 

into  a  fmooth  ring,  very  fit  to  be  ufed  as  a 

fpying-glafsbythofe  \vho*never  want  one. 

Item,  A  red  plufli  frock  lapelled  with  ditto, 

one  pocket  ftuffed  with  orange-peel,  and 

the  other  with  fqnare  bits  of  white  paper 

ready  cut  and  dried  for  a  fhower. 

In  the  corner,  n  walking- ftaff,  not  portable. 

Item,  A  fmall  fwitch. 

On  the  head  of  the  bureau,  a  letter-cafe, 
containing  a  play-bill,  and  a  quack-bill  j 
a  copy  of  veries,  being  an  encomium 

upon 
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upon  Mr.  Twitter;  another  of  four 
lines,  which  he  calls  a  diitich  j  and  a 
third,  very  much  blotted  and  fcratched, 
and  yet  not  rimmed,  entitled,  An  Ex- 
tempore Epigram.  • 

Having  taken  this  inventory  of  his  goods 
and  furniture,  I  fat  down  before  the  fire,  to 
devile,  if  pofTible,  fome  expedient  to  reclaim 
him  i  when,  on  a  fudden,  a  found  like  the 
braying  of  an  afs,  at  my  elbow,  alarmed  me 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  Itarted  from  my  feat 
in  an  inftant,  and,  to  my  farther  aftonimment, 
beheld  my  nephew,  almofl  black  in  the  face, 
covering  his  ear  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  exerting  the  whole  force  of  his  lungs  in 
imitating  that  refpeclable  animal  :  I  was  fo 
exafperated  at  this  frefli  inftance  of  his  folly, 
that  I  told  him  haftily,  he  might  drink  his 
wine  alone,  and  that  I  would  never  fee  his 
face  again,  till  he  ihould"  think  proper  to  ap- 
pear in  a  character  more  worthy  of  himfelf 
and  his  family.  He  followed  me  to  the  door 
without  making  any  reply  j  and,  having  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  Itreet,  fell  to 
clapping  his  fides,  and  crowing  like  a  cock, 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence;  and  continued  his 
triumphant  ejaculations  till  I  was  fairly  out 
of  hearing. 

Having  reached  my  lodgings,  I  immedi- 
ately refoived  to  fend  you  an  account  of  his 
abfurdities ;  and  mail  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  him,  that  as  he  is  bleft  with  fuch  a 
variety  of  ufeful  talents,  and  fo  completely 
accomplifhed  as  a  Choice  Spirit,  I  (hall  not 
do  him  the  injury  to  conGder  him  as  a  tradef- 
man,  or  mortify  him  hereafter  by  endea- 
vouring to  give  him  any  afliflance  in  his 
feufmefs. 

I  am,  £c. 

3.  Tbcrnton. 


§38.     Char  after  of  a  mighty  good  Kind  of 
•  Man. 

Sir, 

I  have  always  thought  your  mighty  good 
kind  of  man  to  be  a  very  good-for-nothing 
fellow }  and  whoever  is  determined  to  think 
otherwife  may  as  well  pals  orer  what  fol- 
lows. 

The  good  qualities  of  a  mighty  good  kind 
of  a  man  (if  he  has  any)  arc  of  the  negative 
kind.  He  does  very  little  harm ;  but  you, 
never  find  him  do  any  good.  He  is  very- 
decent  in  appearance,  and  takes  care  to  have 
all  the  externals  of  fenfeand  virtue  j  but  you 
never  perceive  the  heart  concerned  in  any 
word,  thought,  or  aclion.  Not  many  love 
him,  though  very  few  think  ill  of  him :  to 
him  every  body  is  his  "  Dear  Sir/'  though 
he  cares  not  a  farthing  for  any  body  but  him- 
felf. If  he  writes  to  you,  though  you  have 
but  the  flighted  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
begins  with  '«  Dear  Sir,"  and  ends  with  "  I 
"  am>  good  Sir,  your  ever  fincere  and  arTec- 
"  tionate  friend,  and  moil  obedient  humble 
«  fervant."  You  may  generally  find  him  in 
company  with  older  peribns  than  himfeif,  but 
always  with  richer.  He  does  not  talk  much  - 
but  he  has  a  "  Yes,"  or  a  «  True,  Sir,"  or 
"  You  obferve  very  right,  Sir,"  for  every 
word  that  is  faidj  which,  with  the  old  gentry, 
that  love  to  hear  themfelves  talk,  mak^s  him 
pafs  for  a  mighty  fenfible  and  diicerning,  as 
well  as  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man.  It  is  fo 
familiar  to  him  to  be  .-yjreeable,  and  he  has 
got  fuch  a  habit  of  aflenting  to  every  thing 
advanced  in  company,  that  he  does  it  without 
the  trouble  of  thinking  what  he  is  about,  t 
have  known  fuch  a  one,  after  having  approved 
an  obfervation  made  by  one  of  the  company, 
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affent  with  u  Whnt  you  fay  is  very  iuft," 
to  an  oppofite  fentiment  from  another  ;  and  I 
have  frequently  made  him  contradict  hinilclf 
five  times  in  a  minute.     As  the  weather  is  a 
principal   and  favourite   topic  of   a   mighty 
good  kind  of  man,  you  may  make  him  agree,  , 
that  it  is  very  hot,  very  cold,  very  cloudy,  a 
fine   iunfliine,  or  it  rains,    fnows,   hails,  or  ; 
freezes,  all  in  the  la>^e  hour.     The  wind  may  ; 
be  high,  or  not  blow  at  all ;   it  may  be  Ealt, 
Weft,   North,  or  South,   South  Earl  and  by 
Eaft,  or  in  any  point  in  the  compafs,  or  any 
point  not  in  the  compafs,  jult  as  you  pleafe. 
This,  in  a  ftage  coach,  makes  him  a  mighty  ; 
agreeable  companion,  as  well  as  a  migh*y  good  ' 
kind  of  man.     He   is  fo  civil,  and  fo  \\-z\\-  ! 
bred,  that  he  would  keep  you  Handing  halt"  an 
hour,  uncovered,  in  the  rain,  rather  than  he 
would  ftep  into  your  chariot  before  you  ;  and 
the  dinner  is  in  danger  of  growing  cold,  if 
you  attempt  to  place  him  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table.     He  would  not  fuffer  a   gtafs  of  j 
wine  to  approach  his  lips,   till  he  had  drank  | 
the  health  of  half  the   company,  and  would  j 
fooner  rife  hungry  from  table,  than  not  drink  j 
to  the  other  half  before  dinner  is  over,  left  he  | 
Ihould  offend  any  by  his  neglecl.     He  never 
'    forgets  to  hob  or  nob  with  the  lady  of  the 
family,  and  by  no  means  omits  to  toait  her 
fire-fide.     He  is  fui?e  to  take  notice  of  little 
mafter  and  mifs,  when  they  appear  after  din- 
ner, and   is  very  afliduous  to  win  their  little 
hearts,  by  almonds  and  raifins,  which  he  never 
fails  to  carry  about  him  for  that  purpoie.  This 
of  courfe  recommends  hi     to  mamma's  efteem  ; 
and  he  is  not  only  a  mighty  good  kind  of 
man,  but  (he  is  certain  he  would  make   a 
mighty  good  hufband. 

No  man  is  half  fo  happy  in  his  friendmips.  i 
Almoft  every  one  he  names  is  a  friend  of  his,  j 
and  every  friend  a  mighty  good  kind  of  nian.  j 


I  h?.d  the  honour  of  walking  lately  with  one 
of  thefe  good  creatures  from  the  Royal  Ex-> 
change  to  Piccadilly  5  and,  I  believe,  he  pull- 
ed off  his  hat  to  every  third  perfon  we  met, 
with  a  "  How  do  you  <io,  my  dear  Sir  ?" 
though,  I  found  he  hardly  knew  the  names  of 
five  of  thefe  intimate  acquaintances,  I  was 
highly  entertained  with  the  greeting  between 
my  companion,  and  another  mighty  good 
kind  of  man  that  we  met  in  the  Strand.  You 
would  have  thought  they  were  brothers,  and 
that  they  had  not  feen  one  another  for  many 
years,  by  their  mutual  expreflions  of  joy  at 
meeting.  They  both  talked  together,  not 
with  a  defign  of  oppoiing  each  other,  but 
through  eagernefs  to  approve  what  each  other 
laid.  I  caught  them  frequently,  crying, 
"  Yes,"  together,  and  "  Very  true,"— 
"  You  are  very  right,  my  dear  Sir  j"  and  at 
lait,  having  exhaultecl  their  favourite  topic  of 
what  news,  and  the  weather,  they  concluded 
with  each  begging  to  have  the  vail  pleafure  of 
an  agreeable  evening  with  the  other  very  foon  j 
but  parted  without  naming  either  time  or 
place. 

I  remember,  at  Weftminfter,  a  mighty  good 
kind  of  boy,  though  he  was  generally  hated 
by  his  fchoolfeilows,  was  the  darling  of  the 
dame  where  he  boarded,  as  by  his  means  (lie 
knew  who  did  all  the  mifchief  in  the  houfe. 
He  always  finimed  his  exercife  before  he 
went  to  play :  you  could  never  find  a  falfe 
concord  in  his  profe,  or  a  falfe  quantity  in. 
his  verfe ;  and  he  made  huge  amends  for  the 
want  of  fenfc  and  fpirit  in  his  compofitions, 
by  having  very  few  grammatical  errors.  If 
you  could  not.  call  him  a  fcholar,  you  muft 
allow  he  took  great  pains  not  to  appear  a 
dunce.  At  the  univerfity  he  never  failed  at- 
tending his  tutor's  leclures,  was  conftant  at 
prayers  nigijt  and  morning,  never  miffed  gates, 
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or  the  hall  at  meal-times,  was  regular  in  his 
academical  exercifes,  and  took  pride  in  appear- 
ing, on  all  occafions,  with  matters  of  arts  j 
and  he  was  happy,  beyond  meafure,  in  being 
acquainted  with  feme  of  the  heads  of  houfes, 
who  were  glad  through  him  to  know  what 
paffed  amoTig  the  undcr-graduates.  Though 
he  was  not  reckoned,  by  the  college,  to  be  a 
Newton,  a  Locke,  or  a  Bacon,  he  was  unU 
verfally  efteemed  by  the  fenior  part,  to  be  a  i 
mighty  good  kind  of  young  man  j  and  this 
even  placid  turn  of  mind  has  recommeucled 
him  to  no  fmall  preferment  in  the  church. 

We  may  obferve,  when  thefe  mighty  good 
kind  of  young  men  come  into  the  world,  their 
attention   to  appearances  and  externals,  be- 
yon.!  which  the  generality  of  people  feldom 
examine,  procures  them  a  much  better  fub- 
fiftence,  and  a  more  reputable  fitucition  in  life, 
than  ever  their  abilities,  or  their  merit,  could 
otherwife  entitle  them  to.     Though  they  are 
feldom  advanced  very  high,  yet,  if  fuch  a  one 
is  in  orders,  he  gets  a  tolerable  living,  or  is 
appointed  tutor  to  a  dunce  of  quality,  or  is 
made  companion  to  him  on  his  travels ;  and 
then,  on  his  return,  he  is  a  mighty  polite,  as 
well  as  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man.     If  he  is 
to  be  a  lawyer,  his  being  fuch  a  mighty  good 
kind  of  man  will  make  the  attornies  f  upply  him 
with  fpecial  pleadings,  or  bills  and  anfwers  to 
draw,  as  he  is  fufficiently  qualiiied  by  his  flow 
genius  to  be  a  dray-horfe  of  the  law.     But 
though  he  can  never  hope  to  be  a  chancellor, 
or  an  archbilhop.  yet,  if  h<>  is  admitted  of 
the  medical  college  in  Warwick-lane,  he  will 
have  a  good  chance  to  be  at  the  top  of  their 
profeflion,  as  the  fuccefs  of  the  faculty  de- 
pends  chiefly   on  old  women,    fanciful  and 
hyfterical  young  ones,  whimfical  men,  and 
young  children ,    among    the   generality    of 
whojn,    nothing  recommends    a   peribn    fo 


much  as  his  being  a  mighty  good  kind  of 
man. 

I  muft  own,  that  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of 
fenie,  certainly  mould  have  every  thing  that 
this  kind  of  man  has;  yet,  if  he  pofldfes  no 
more,  much  is  wanting  to  finifh  and  complete 
his  character.  Miny  are  deceived  by  French 
pafte :  it  has  the  luftre  and  brilliancy  of  a  real 
diamond  j  but  the  want  of  hardnefs,  the  ef- 
fential  property  of  this  valuable  jewel,  difco- 
vers  the  counterfeit,  and  mews  it  to  be  of  no 
intrinfic  value  whatsoever.  If  the  head  and 
the  heart  are  left  out  in  the  character  of  any 
man,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  perfect 
beauty  in  a  female  face  without  a  nofe,  as  to 
expecl  to  find  a  valuable  man  without  fenfibi- 
lity  and  undemanding.  But  it  often  happens, 
that  thefe  mighty  good  kind  of  men  are 
wolves  in  meep's  cloathing  ;  that  their  want  of 
parts  is  fupplied  by  an  abundance  of  cunning, 
and  the  outward  behaviour  and  deportment 
calculated  to  entrap  the  mort- lighted  and 
unwary. 

Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  thefe  kind  of  men  are  no  better 
than  blanks  in  the  creation  :  if  they  are  not 
unjuft  ftewards,  they  are  certainly  to  be 
reckoned  unprofitable  fervants  ;  and  I  would 
recommend,  that  this  hcirmlefs,  inoffenfive, 
infipid,  mighty  good  kind  of  man  mould  be 
married  to  a  character  of  a  very  different 
ftamp,  the  mighty  good  fort  of  woman — - 
an  account  of  whom  I  mall  give  you  in  a  day 
or  two. 

I  am  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 

B.  Thornton. 


39' 


Character  of  a  mighty  good  Sort  of 
Woman. 


I  fuppofe  the  female  part  of  my  readers  are 
very  impatient  to  fee  the  character  of  a  mighty 
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good  fort  of  woman  ;  and  doubtlefs  every 
mighty  good  kind  of  man  is  anxious  to  know 
what  fort  of  a  wife  I  have  picked  out  for 
him. 

The  mighty  good  fort  of  woman  is  civil 
without  good-breeding,  kind  without  good- 
nature, friendly  without  affection,  nnd  devout 
tvithout  religion.  She  wiihes  to  be  thought 
every  thing  (he  is  not,  and  would  have  others 
looked  upon  to  be  every  thing  fhe  really  is. 
If  you  will  take  her  word,  fhe  clelefts  fcandal 
from  her  heart :  yet,  if  a  young  lady  happens 
to  be  talked  of  as  being  too  gay,  with  a  iigni- 
ficant  fhrug  cf  her  moulders,  and  (hake  of 
her  head,  me  confefTes,  "  It  is  too  true,  and 
4<  the  whole  town  fays  the  fame  thing. n>  She 
is  the  moil  compnffionate  creature  living,  and 
is  ever  pitying  one  perfon,  and  fony  for  an- 
other. She  is  a  great  dealer  in  huts,  and  (/}, 
and  half  fentences,  and  does  more  mifchief 
with  a  may  be.,  and  V II fay  no  more,  than  fhe 
could  do  by  fpeaking  out.  She  confirms  the 
truth  of  any  (lory  more  by  her  fears  and 
doubts,  than  if  me  had  given  proof  pofitive  j 
though  fhe  always  concludes  with  a  "  Let  us 
**  hope  otherwise.** 

One  principal  bufmefs  of  a  mighty  good 
fort  of  woman  is  the  regulation  of  families  ,- 
and  fhe  extends  a  viiitatorial  power  over  ail 
lier  acquaintance.  She  is  the  umpire  in  all 
differences  between  man  and  wife,  which  me 
is  fure  to  foment  and  increafe  by  pretending 
to  fettle  them  ;  and  her  great  impartiality  and 
regard  for  both  leads  her  always  to  fide  with 
one  againft  the  other-.  She  has  a  molt  pene- 
trating and  difcerning  eye  into  the  faults  of 
the  family,  and  lakes. care  to  pry  into  all  their 
fecrets,  that  fhe  may  reveal  them.  If  a  man 
happens  to  ftay  out  too  late  in  the  evening, 
'me  is  fure  to  rate  him  handfomcly  the  next 
(he  fees  him,  and  takes  fpecial  care  to 


tell  him,  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife,  what  a 
bad  hulband  he  is:  or  if  the  lady  goes  to  Ra- 
nelagh,  or  is  engaged  in  a  party  at  cards,  me 
will  keep  the  poor  hufband  company,  that  he 
might  not  be  dull,  and  entertains  him  all  the 
while   with   the    imperfections    of   his    wife. 
She  has  alfo  the  entire  difpofal  of  die  children 
in  her  own  hands,  and  can  cliiinherit  them,- 
provide  for   them,   marry  them,  or  confine 
them  to  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  juft  as  fhe  pleafes  : 
fhe  fixes  the  lad's  pocket-money  at  fchool, 
and  allowance  at  the  univerfity  j  and  has  fent 
many  an  untoward  boy  to  fea  for  education. 
But  the  young  ladies  are  more  immediately 
I  under  her  eye,  and,  in  the  grand  point  of 
matrimony,   the    choice  or    refufal  depends 
folely   upon    her.      One    gentleman    is    too 
ycung,  another  too  old  ;  one  will  run  out  his 
fortune,  another  has  too  little  j  one  is  a  pro-* 
fefTed  rake,  another  a  fly  finner  j  and  fhe  fre- 
quently tells  the  girl,  "  'Tis  time  enough  to 
"  marry  yet,"  till  at  Jaft  there  is  nobody  will 
have  her.     But  the  moft  favourite  occupation 
of  a  mighty  good  fort  of  woman  is,  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  fervants  :   fhe  protefts,  there 
is  not  a  good  one  to  be  got ;  the  men  are  idle, 
and   thieves,   and  the  maids   are  fluts,   and 
gocd-for-nothing  huflies.    In  her  own  family 
fhe  takes  care  to  feparate  the  men  from  the 
maids,  at  night,  by  the  whole  height  of  the 
houfe  ;  thefe  are  lodged  in  the  garret,  while 
John  takes  up  his  roofting-place  in  the  kit- 
chen, or  is  fluffed  into  the  turn-up  feat  in  the 
paffage,  clofe  to  the  ftreet-door.     She  rifes  at 
five  in  the  fummer,  and  at  day-light  in  the 
winter,  to  detecl  them  in  giving  away  broken 
victuals,   coals,   candles,  &c.  'and  her   own 
footman  is  employed  the  whole  morning  in 
carrying  letters  of  information  to  the  mafters 
and  miftrefTes,  wherever  fhe  fees,   or  rather 
imagines,  this  to  be  praclifed.   She  has  caufed 
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many  a  man-fervant  to  lofe  his  place  for 
romping  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  many  a  maid 
has  been  turned  away,  upon  her  account,  for 
dreffing  at  the  men>  as  fhe  calls  it,  looking  out 
at  the  window,  or  (landing  at  the  ftreet-door, 
in  a  Cummer's  evening.  I  am  acquainted 
with  three  maiden-fifters,  all  mighty  good 
fort  of  women,  who,  to  prevent  any  ill  confe- 
quences,  will  not  keep  a  footman  at  all ;  and 
it  is  at  the  rilk  of  their  place,  that  the  maids 
have  any  comers  after  them,  nor  will,  on  any 
account,  a  brother,  or  a  male  couiln,  be  fuf- 
fered  to  vifit  them. 

A  diftinguiming  mark  of  a  mighty  good 
fort  of  woman  is,  her  extraordinary  prcten- 
fions  to  religion  :  ihe  never  miifes  church 
twice  a-day,  in  order  to  take  note  of  thofe 
who  are  ablent ;  and  fhe  is  always  lamenting 
the  decay  of  piety  in  thefe  days.  With  fome 
uf  them,  the  good  Dr.  Whitefieid,  or  the 
good  Dr.  Romaine,  is  ever  in  their  mouths : 
and  they  look  upon  the  w»hole  bench  of  bi- 
fhops  to  be  very  jews  in  companion  of  thefe 
faints.  The  mighty  good  fort  of  woman  is 
alfo  very  charitable  in  outward  appearance  j 
for,  though  fne  would  not  relieve  a  family  in 
the  utmolt  diftrefs,  (he  deals  out  her  halfpence 
to  every  common  beggar,  particularly  at  the 
church  doorj  and  (lie  is  eternally  foliciting 
other  people  to  contribute  to  this  or  that  pub- 
lic charity,  though  file  herfelf  will  not  give 
fix  pence  to  any  one  of  them.  An  univerlal 
benevolence  is  another  character iftic  of  a 
mighty  good  fort  of  woman,  which  renders 
her  (as  Itrange  as  it  may  feem)  of  a  moft  un- 
forgiving temper.  Heaven  knows,  (he  bears 
nobMy  any  ill-will ;  but  if  a  tradefman  has 
difoblige;l  'her,  the  honefleft  man  in  all  the 
world  becomes  the  moit  arrant  rogue  ;  and 
file  cannot  reft  till  (he  has  perfuaded  all  her 
acquaintance  to  turn  him  off  as  well  as  her- 


felf.    Every   one  is   with   her  <l   The  bed 

"  creature  in  Uie  univerfe,"  while  they  are 
intimate;  but  unon  any  (light  difference •> 
"   Oh — (lie  was  vaftly  miftaken  in  the  per- 
"  Ions  ; — (lie  thought  them  good  fort  of  bo- 

"  dies but— (he  has  done  with  them  ;— 

"  other  people  will  find  them'  out  as  well  as 

11  herfelf: that's  all  the  harm  (he  wifties 

"  them." 

As  the  mighty  good  fort  of  women  differ 
from  each  other,  according  to  their  age  and 
fituation  in  life,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  point 
out  their  feveral  marks,  by  which  we  may 
diftingui'h  them.  And  firft,  for  the  mod 
common  character  : — If  (he  happens  to  be 
of  that  neutral  fex,  an  old  maid,  you  may 
find  her  out  by  her  prim  look,  her  formal 
gellure,  and  the  fee-faw  motion  of  her  head 
in  converfation.  Though  a  moft  rigid  Pro- 
teftant,  her  religion  favours  very  much  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  as  (he  holds  that  almoft 
every  one  muft  be  damned  except  henelf. 
But  the  leaven  that  runs  mcftly  through  her 
whole  compofition,  is  a  deteltation  of  that 
odious  creature,  man,  whom  fne  affects  to 
loath  as  much  as  fome  people  d<  a  rat  or  a 
toad  ;  and  this  affectation  (he  cloaks  under  a 
pretence  of  a  love  of  God,  at  a  time  of  life 
wHen  it  mult  be  iuppofed,  that  (r&  can  love 
nobody,  or  rather  nobodv  loves  her.  If  the 
mighty  good  foit  of  body  is  young  and  un- 
married, beiicles'  the  ufual  tok  ns,  you  may 
know  her  by  her  quarrelling  wuh  her  bro- 
thers, thwarting  her  fifters,  fhai  ;  ing  her  fa- 
ther, and  over- ruling  her  mother,  though  it 
is  ten  to  one  (he  is  the  favourite  of  both* 
All  her  acquaintance  cry  her  up  as  a  might-/ 
difcreet  kind  of  oociy  ;  and  as  (he  affect-  nn 
indifference  for  the  men,  though  not  a  total 
Antipathy,  it  is  a  \»onder  if  the  giddy  gir's, 
her  f:flers,  are  not  married  before  her,  which 
P  flia 
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{he  would  look  upon  as  the  greateft  mortifi- 
cation that  could  happen  to  her.  Among 
the  mighty  good  fort  of  women  in  wedlock, 
wenuiit  not  reckon  the  tame  domeftic  animal, 
who  thinks  it  her  duty  to  take  care  of  her 
houfe,  and  be  obliging  to  her  hufband.  On 
the  contrary,  file  is  negligent  of  her  home- 
affairs,  and  fludies  to  recommend  her  felt"  more 
ahr  ad  than  in  her  own  hout'e.  If  fhe  pays  a 
regular  round  of  viiits,  if  fhe  behaves  de- 
cently at  the  card-table,  if  fhe  is  ready  to 
come  into  any  party  of  pleai'iire,  if  me  pays 
JIG  regard  to  her  hufband.  and  puts  her  chil- 
dren out  to  nurfe,  fhe  is  not  a  good  wife,  or 

a  good   mother,   perhaps  5    but  fhe  is a 

nighty  good  fort  of  woman. 

As  I  difpofed  of  the  mighty  good  kind  of 
.  it  may  be  expected,  that  I 
ihotild  rind  out  a  proper  match  alib  for  the 
mighty  good  fort  of  woman.  To  tell  you 
my  opinion  then — if  fhe  is  old,  I  would  give 
her  to  a  young  rake,  being  the  character  fhe 
^oves  beft  at  her  heart  : — or,  if  fhe  is  mighty 
young,  mighty  handfome,  mighty  rich,  as 
well  as  a  mighty  good  fort  of  woman,  I  will 
marry  her  myielf,  as  I  am  unfortunately  a 
batch  elor. 

Your  very  humble  fervant,  &c. 
B.  Thornton. 

§  40.     A  Sunday  in  the  Country. 

Sir,  Aug.  8,  1761. 

As  life  is  fo  fhort,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  lefe  any  of  that  pre- 
cious time,  every  moment  of  which  fhould  be 
employed  "in  f*ch  gratifications  as  are  fuit- 
able  to  our  ftations  and  difpofitions.  For 
this  reafon  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  the 
year  fh'ould  be  curtailed  of  almoft  a  feventh 
pan,  ?nd  that,  out  of  three  hundred  and  iixty- 
five  days,  fifty-two  of  them  iliould  be  allot- 


ted, with  refpecl  to  many  perfons,  to  dullnefs 
and  infipidity.  You  will  eafily  conceive,  that, 
by  what  I  have  faid,  I  allude  to  that  enemy  to 
all  mirth  and  gaiety,  Sunday,  whole  imperti- 
nent intrufion  puts  a  check  on  our  aimife- 
ments,  and  cafts  a  gloom  over  our  cheerful 
thoughts.  Perfons,  indeed,  of  high  fafhion 
regard  it  no  more  than  the  other  part  of  the 
week,  and  would  no  more  be  retrained  from 
their  pleafures  on  this  day,  than  they  would 
kivp  fait  on  afait-day  ;  but  others,  who  have 
the  fame  tarte  andYpintj  though  lefs  fortunes, 
are  constrained,  in  order  to  fave  appearances, 
to  dcb:u-  themieives  of  every  amulement  except 
that  of  going  to  church,  which  they  can  only 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  vulgar.  The  vul- 
gar, it  is  true^  have  the  happy  privilege  of 
converting  this  holy-day  into  a  day  of  extra- 
ordinary feltivity ;  and  the  mechanic  is  al- 
lowed to  get  drunk  on  this  day,  if  on  no 
other,  becaufe  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do.  It 
is  true,  that  the  citizen  on  this  day  gets  loofe 
from  his  counter,  to  which  he  had  been  faf- 
tened  all  the  reft  of  the  week  like  a  bad  mil- 
ling, and  riots  in  the  luxuries  of  Klington  or 
Mile-end.  But  what  fhall  be  faid  of  thofe 
who  have  no  buiinefs  to  follow  but  the  bent 
of  their  inclinations  ?  on  whofe  hands,  in- 
deed, all  the  days  of  their  life  would  hang  as 
heavy  as  Sundays,  if  they  were  not  enlivened 
by  the  dear  variety  of  amufements  and  diver- 
iions.  How  can  a  woman  of  any  fpirit  pafs 
her  time  on  this  difmal  day,  when  the  play- 
houfes,  and  Vauxhall,  and  Ranelagh,  are 
fhut,  and  no  places  of  public  meeting  are 
open,  but  the  churches  ?  I  talk  not  of  thofe 
in  higher  life,  who  are  fo  much  above  the 
world,  that  they  are  out  of  the  rc»ch  of  its, 
cenfures  ;  I  mean  thofe  who  are  confined  in  a 
narrower  fphcre,  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  reputation,  But  if  people  in 
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town  have  reafen  to  complain  of  this  v 
bar  put  upon  their  plealures,  how  unhappy 
mult  thcr  be  who  r.re  immured  in  the  old 
mahfioh-houil:  in  the  country,  and  cloillered 
up  (as  it  were)  in  a  nunnery  ?  This  is  my 
hard  cafe  :  my  aunt,  \vho  is  a  woman  cf  the 
lall  age,  took  me  down  with  her  this  lumrner 
to  her  hoi:le  in  No: thamptorimire  ;.  no*  ihall 
I  be  reieaied  from  niy  priibn  till  the  time  of 
the  coronation,  which  will  be  as  joyful  to  me 
as  the  a 61  of  grace  to  an  infolvent  debtor. 
My  time,  however,  is  fpent  agreeably  enough, 
as  far  as  any 'thing  c\n  be  agreeable  in  the 
country,  as  we  live  in  a  good  neighbourhood, 
fee  a  good  deal  of  company,  pay  a  good 
many  vilits,  and  are  ne;ir  enough  Altrop- 
Wells  for  me  to  play  at  cards  at  ail  the'  pub- 
lic brcnkfaftings,  and  to  dance  at  the  arTem- 
blies.  But,  as  I  told  you,  my  aunt  is  an 
o!d-fafhioned  lady,  and  has  got  queer  notions 
of  I  know  not  what.  I  dread  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  coming  round  of  Su-nday,  which 
is  fure  to  pVgye,  to  me  at  lea^l,  a  day  of  pe- 
nance and  mortifi cation.  In  the  morning 
we  are  dragged,  in  the  old  farr.ily  coach,  to 
the  pariih-church,  not  a  Hone's  throw  off  the 
houfe,  for  grandeur  -  fake  ;  and,  though  1 
drefs  me  ever  fo  gay,  the  ignorant  bumkins 
take  no  more  notice  of  me  than  they  do  of  my 
aunt,  who  is  muffled  up  to  the  chin.  At 
dinner  we  never  fee  a  creature  but  the  paifon, 
who  never  fails  coming  for  his  cutlomary  fee 
of  roall-becf  and  plumb-pudding  ;  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  fame  dull  work  of  church -going 
is  repeated ;  and  the  evening  is  as  melancholy 
as  it  is  to  a  criminal  who  is  to  be  executed 
the  next  morning.  When  I  firft  came  down, 
I  prcpofed  playing  a  game  at  .whift,  and  in- 
vited the  dodor  to  make  a  fourth ;  but  my 
aunt  looked  upon  the  very  mention  of  it  as  an 
abomination.  I  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  a  little  innocent  muHc  ;  and  thcre- 


e.  one  morning,  while  fhe  was  getting  ready 
for  church,  I  began  to  tune  my  guitar,  the 
found  of  which  quickly  brought  her  down 
!iairs,  and  fne  vowed  fhe  would  break  it  all  to 
pieces,  if  I  was  fo  wicked  as  to  touch  it ; 
though  I  offered  to  compj-omife  the  matter 
with  her,  by  playing  nothing  but  pfalm- tunes 
to  pleafe  her.  I  hate  reading  any  thing,,  but 
efpecially  good  books,  as  my  aunt  calls  them; 
which  are  dull  at  any  time,  but  much  duller* 
on  a  Sunday  j  yet  my  aunt  wonders  I  will 
not  employ  myfelf,  when  I  have  nothing  to* 
do,  in  reading  Nelfon  on'  the  Feafts  and 
Fa'fts,  or  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  You  rmift 
know,  that  the  day  I  write  this  on  is  Sunday ; 
raid  it  happens  to  be  fo  very  rainy,  that  my 
aunt  is  afraid  to  venture  herieif  in  the  damp 
church,  for  fear  of  encreafmg  her  rheuma- 
tifm  j  (he  has  therefore  pxit  on  her  fpeclacles, 
ordered'  the  great  family-bible  into  the  hall, 
and  is  going  t'o  read  prayers  her/elf  to  the  fer- 
vants.  I  excufed  myfelf  from  being  prefent, 
by  pretending  an  head-ach,  and  ifole  into  my 
clcfet  in  order  to  divert  myfelf  in  writing  to 
you.  Kow  I  mall  be  able  to  go  through  the 
reft  of  the  day,  I  know  not;  aS  the  rain,  I  be- 
lieve, will  not  fuffer  us  to  ftir  out,  and  we 
(hall  fit  moping  and  yawning  at  one  another, 
and  looking  ftupidly  at  the'rain  out  of  the 
Gothic  window  in  the  little  parlour,  like  the 
clean  and  unclean  hearts  in  Noah's  ark.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  gloomy  weather  in  November 
induces  Englifhmen  commonly  to  make  away 
with  themfelves  ;  and,  indeed,  confidering 
the  weather,  and  all  together,  I  believe  1  fnatl 
be  tempfed  to  drown  myieif  at  once  in  the 
pond  before  the  door,  or  fairly  tuck  myfelf  up 
in  my  own  garters. 

I  am  your  very  humble  fervant, 

POROTHY  THURSDAY 
B.  Thornton*' 
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§  4-1.     A  clr cumjl anil al  Detail  of  e<very  Par- 
ticular that  pajj'e.i  at  the  Coronation. 

[In  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend 
in  the  Country.] 

Dear  Sir, 

Though  I  regret  leaving  you  fo  foon,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  weather  has  iince  proved  fo  fine, 
that  it  makes  me  long  to  be  with  you  in  the 
country,  yet  I  honenMy  confefs,  that  I  am 
heartily  glad  I  came  to  town  as  1  did.  As  I 
have  feen  it,  1  declare  I  would  not  have  miffed 
the  fight  upon  any  confederation.  ThefYiend- 
fliip  of  Mr.  Rolles,  who  procured  me  a  pafs- 
ticket,  as  they  call  it,  enabled  me  to  be  prefent 
both  in  the  Hall  .and  the  Abbey  ;  and  as  to  the 
proceflion  out  of  doors,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  it 
from  a  one -pair  of  ftairs  room,  which  your 
neighbour,  Sir  Edward,  had  hired,  at  the 
fmall  price  of  one  hundred  guineas,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  oblige  his  acquaintance.  1  wilh  you 
had  been  with  me  ;  but  as  you  have  been-  de- 
prived of  a  fight,  which  probably  very  few 
that,  were  prefent  will,  ever  fee  again,  I  will 
endeavour  to  defcribe  it  to  you  as  minutely  as 
I  can,  while  the  circumftances  are  frefh  in  my 
memory,  though  my  deicription  muft  fall 
very  fhort  'of  the  reality.  Firit,  then,  conceive 
to  yourifclf  the  fronts  of  the  houfes,  in  all  the 
ftreets  that  could  command  the  leaft  point  of 
view,  lined  with  fcaffolding,  like  fo  many 
galleries  or  boxes  railed  one  above  another 
to  the  very  roofs.  Thefe  were  covered  with 
carpets  and  cloths  of  different  colours,  which 
prdemed  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  eye;  and 
if  you  conlider  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
the ipeftators  who  were  feated  in  them  (many 
being  richly  di  sffed)  you  will  eafily  imagine 
that  this  was  no  indifferent  part  of  the  fhovv. 
The  mob  underneath  made  a  pretty  contrail 
to  tiic  relt  of  the  company.  Add  lo  this,  that 


though  we  had  nothing  but  wet  and  cloudy 
weather  for  fome  time  before,  the  day  cleared 
up,  and  the  fun  (hone  aufpiciouily,  as  it  were 
in  compliment  to  the  grand  feltival.  The 
platform,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather,  had  a  melving  roof,  which  was  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  fail-cloth  ;  but  near  the 
place  where  I  was,  an  honeft  Jack  Tar  climb- 
ed up  to  the  top  and  ftripped  off  the  covering, 
which  gave  us  not  only  a  more  extenfive 
view,  but  let  the  light  in  upon  every  part  of 
the  proceflion.  I  mould  tell  you,  that  a  rank 
of  foot-foldiers  was  placed  on  each  fide  with- 
in the  platform  ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  fur- 
pnfing  to  fee  the  officers  familiarly  converfing 
and  walking  arm  and  arm  with  many  of 
them,  till  we  were  let  into  the  fecret  that  they 
were  gentlemen  who  had  put  on  the  dreffes  of' 
common  foldiers,  for  what  purpofe  I  need  not 
mention.  On  the  outfide  were  Rationed,  at 
proper  diftances,  feveral  parties  of  horfe- 
guards,  whofe  horfes,  indeed,  fomewhat  in- 
commoded the  people,  that  p  re  fled  inceffantly 
upon  them,  by  their  prancing  and  capering  ; 
though,  luckily,  I  do  not  hear  of  any  great 
mifchief  being  done.  I  muft  confefs,  it  gave 
me  much  pain,  to  fee  the  foldiers,  both  horfe 
and  foot,  molt  unmercifully  belabouring  the 
heads  of  the  mob  with  their  broad-fwords, 
bayonets,  and  mufquets  ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
pleafant  to  obferve  feveral  tipping  the  horfe- 
foldiers  flily  from  time  to  time  (fome  with 
halfpence,  and  fome  with  filver,  as  they  could 
mureer  up  the  cafli)  to  let  them  pafs  between 
the  horfes  to  get  nearer  the  platform  j  after 
which  thefe  unconfcionable  gentry  drove 
them  back  again.  As  foon  as  it  was  day- 
break (for  I  chofe  to  go  to  my  place  over- 
night) we  were  diverted  with  feeing  the 
coaches  and  chairs  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
palling  along  with  much  ado  j  and  feveral 
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perfons,  very  richly  drefled,  were  obliged  to 
quit  their  equipages,  and  be  elcorted  by  the 
foldiers  through  the  mob  to  their  refpeclive 
places.  tj-veral  carriages,  I  am  told,  re- 
ceived great  damage :  Mr.  Jennings,  whom 
you  know,  had  his  chariot  broke  to  pieces  ; 
but  providentially  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, who  were  in  it,  received  any  hurt. 

Their  raajefties-  (to  the  fhame  ofthofe  be  it 
fpoken  who  were  not  ib  punctual)  came  in 
their  chairs  from  St.  James's  through  the 
Park  to  Weitminiler  about  nine  o'clock. 
The  king  went  into  a  room  which  they  call 
the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the  queen  into  that 
belonging  to  the  gentleman  -  ulher  of  the 
black-rod.  The  nobility  and  others,  who 
were  to  walk  in  the  proceffion,  were  muttered 
and  ranged  by  the  officers  of  arms  in  the 
Court  of  Requefts,  Painted  Chamber,  and 
Houfe  of  Lords,  from  whence  the  cavalcade 
was  conducted  into  Weftminfter-hall.  As 
you  know  all  the  avenues  and  places  about 
the  Hall,  you  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
ftand  me.  My  pafs-ticket  would  have  been 
of  no  fervice,  if  I  had  not  prevailed  on  one  of 
the  guards,  by  the  irrefiftible  argument  of 
half-a-crown,  to  make  way  for  me  through 
the  mob  to  the  Hall-gate,  where  I  got  admit- 
tance juft  as  their  majefties  were  feated  at  the 
upper  end,  under  magnificent  canopies.  Her 
majefty's  chair  was  on  the  left  hand  of  his 
inajelty  j  and  they  were  attended  by  the  great 
chamberlain,  lord  high  conftable,  earl  mar- 
flial,  and  other  great  officers.  Four  fwords, 
I  obferved,  and  as  many  fpurs,  were  prefented 
in  form,  and  then  placed  upon  a  table  before 
the  king. 

There  was  a  negle6l,  it  feems,  fomewhere, 
in  not  fending  for  the  dean  and  prebendaries 
of  Weilminfter,  &c.  who,  not  finding  them- 
Jllves  fummoned,  came  of  their  own  accord, 


preceded,  by  thechorifters,  fingers,  fifr.  among 
whom  was  your  favourite,  as  indeed  he  is  or" 
every  one,  Mr.  Beard.  The  Hall-gate  was 
now  thrown  open  to  admit  this  letter  procef- 
fion from  the  Abbey,  when  the  bifhop  of 
Rochefter  (that  is,  the  dean)  and  his  attend- 
ants brought  the  Bible  and  the  following  re- 
galia of  the  king,  O7£.  St.  Edward's  crown, 
relied  on  a  cumion  of  gold-cloth,  the'  orb  with 
the  crofs,  a  fceptre  with  the  dove  on  the  top, 
another  tipt  with  a  crofs,  and  what  they  call 
St.  Edward's  itaff.  The  queen's  regalia  were 
brought  at  the  fame  time,  *v;z.  her  crown 
upon  a  cumion,  a  fceptre  with  a  crofs,  and 
a  rod  of  ivory  with  a  dove.  Thefe  were  fe- 
verally  laid  before  their  majefties,  and  after- 
wards delivered  to  the  refpe&ive  officers  who 
were  to  bear  them  in  the  proceflion. 

Confidering  the  length  of  the  cavalcade, 
and  the  numbers  that  were  to  walk,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  mould  be  much  confufion 
in  marfhalling  the  ranks.  At  laft,  however, 
every  thing  was  regularly  adjufted,  and  the 
proceMion  began  to  quit  the  Hall  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  The  platform  leading  to 
the  weft  door  of  the  Abbey  was  covered^ith 
blue  baize  for  the  train  to  walk  on  ;  but  there 
feemed  to  me  a  defect  in  not  covering  the  xip- 
right  pofts  that  fupported  the  awning,  as  it  is 
called,  (for  they  looked  mean  and  naked)  with 
that  or  fome  other  coloured  cloth.  As  I 
carry  you  along,  1  mail  wave  mentioning  the 
minute  particulars  of  the  proceffion,  and  only 
obferve  that  the  nobility  walked  two  by  two. 
Being  willing  to  fee  the  proceffion  pals  along 
the  platform  through  the  Itreets,  I  haftened 
from  the  Hall,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  fol- 
dier  made  my  way  to  my  former  ftation  at  the 
corner  of  Bridge- ftreet,  where  the  windows 
commanded  a  double  view  at  the  turning.  I 
(hall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  fplendor  and 
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magnificence  of  the  whole  ;  and  words  nruil 
fall  fhort  of  that  innate  joy  and  fntisi'acHon 
\vhich  the  fpeetators  felt  and  exprerTed,  cipe- 
cially  as  their  majefties  palled  by  ;  on  whole 
countenances  a^  dignity  luited  to  their  ftation, 
tempered  with  the  moll  amiable  complacency, 
was  fenfibly  imprefTed.  It  was  obfcrvabic, 
that  as  their  majelties  and  the  nobility  palled 
the  corner  which  commanded  a  profpect  of 
Weftrninfter^bridge,  they  {topped  fhort,  and 
turned  back,  to  look  at  the  people,  whofe  ap- 
pearance, as  they  all  had  their  hats  off,  and 
were  thick  planted  on  the  ground,  which  role 
gradually,  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  a 
pavement  of  heads  and  faces. 

I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  get  ' 
to  the  Abbey  time  enough  to  fee  all  that 
parTed  there  ;  nor,  indeed,  when  I  got  in, 
could  I  have  fo  diftincl  a  view  as  I  could 
have  wifbed.  But  our  friend  Harry  Whita- 
ker  hacl  the  luck  to  be  Rationed  in  the  firfl  row 
of  the  gallery  behind  the  feats  allotted  for  the 
nobility,  clofe  to  the  fquare  platform  which 
was  ere6le4  by  the  altar,  with  an  afcent  of 
three  rleps,  for  their  majefties  to  be  crowned 
on<S  You  are  obliged  to  him,  therefore,  for 
JeveTa!  particulars  which  I  could  not  other- 
wife  have  informed  you  of.  He  tells  me,  as 
foon  as  their  majefties  entered  the  church,  the 
choir  Ih'iick  up  with  an  anthem  j  and,  after 
tnt"  were  feated,  and  the  ufual  recognition 
and  Ablations  were  made,  the  litany  was 
Chanted  by  the  bifhops  of  Chefter  and  Chi- 
cHefter,  and  the  refponfes  made  by  the  whole 
choir,  accompanied  by  the  whole  band  of 
muhc.  Then  the  firft  part  of  the  communion- 
fervice  was  read  ;  after  which  a  fermon  was 
preached  by --fire"  bifhop  of  SaliTbury,  now 
archbiwtfp  of  York.  1  was  not  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  nor,  perhaps  you  will  fay,  did  I 
much  defire  it }  but,  by  my  watch,  it  laiied 


only  fifteen  minutes.  This  done,  Harry 
fays  he  faw  very  diltinftly  his  majefty  fub- 
icn'ce  t';-,e  declaration,  and  take  the  coronation 
oath,  the  folemnity  of  which  ttru.i'.  him  with 
an  unfpeakable  awe  and  reverenq^  ;  and  he 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  glorious  pri- 
vilege which  the  Engliih  enjoy,  of  binding 
their  kings  by  the  molt  i'acred  ties  of  confci- 
tnce  and  religion.  The  king  was  then  a- 
nointed  by  his  grace  of  Canterbury  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  his  b re 2 ft,  and  the  palms 
of  his  hands  ;  after  which  he  was  prefented 
with  the  fpurs,  and  girt  with  the  fword,  and 
was  then  inverted  with  the  coronation-robes, 
the  armiils,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  impe- 
rial pall.  The  orb  with  the  crofs  was  alfo 
prefented,  and  the  ring  was  put  upon  the 
fourth  finger  of  his  majefty's  right  hand  by 
the  ar.chbiihbp.  who  then  delivered  the  fceptre 
with  the  crofs,  and  the  other  with  the  dove ; 
and  being  uiliited  by  feveral  bifhops,  he  laftly 
placed  the  crown  reverently  upon  his  majef- 
ty 's  head.  A  profound  awful  filence  hadl 
reigned  till  this  moment,  when,  at  the  very 
inftant  the  crown  was  let  fall  on  the  king's 
head,  a  fellow  having  been  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  Abbey-dome,  from  whence  he  could 
look  down  into  the  chancel,  with  a  flag; 
which  he  dropt  as  a  fignal  j  the  Park  and 
Tower  guns  began  to  fire,  the  Trumpets 
founded,  ar.d  the  Abbey  echoed  with  the  re- 
peated fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  peers,  who  before  this  time  had  their  co- 
ronets in  their  hands,  now  put  them  on,  as 
the  bidiops  did  their  caps,  and  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Nor- 
mandy their  hats.  The  knights  of  the  Bath 
in  particular  made  a  molt  fplendid  ngure, 
when  they  put  on  their  caps,  which  were 
adorned  with  large  plumes  of  white  feathers. 
It  is  tp  be  obilrvedj  that  there  v,;ere  no  com- 
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moners  knights  of  the  Garter  ;  confequently, 
inliead  of  caps  and  veftments  peculiar  to  their 
order,  they,  being  all  peers,  wore  the  robes 
and  coronets  ot"  their  reipeclive  ranks.  I 
Ihould  mention,  that  the  kings  of  arms  alfo 
put  on  coronets. 

.ce  again  aflumed  her  reign,  and  the 
ihouts  cealing,  the  archbifhop  procee<led  with 
the  reft  of  the  divine  fervice  j  and  after  he  liad 
prcfcnted  the  Bible  to  his  majefty,  and  fo- 
lemnly  read  the  benedictions,  his  majefty 
Viifed  the  urchbifhops  and  bifhops  one  after 
another  as  they  knelt  before  him.  The  ^e 
Deum  was  now  performed,  and  this  being 
ended,  his  majefi.y  was  elevated  on  a  fuperb 
throne,  which  all  the  peers  approached  in  their 
order,  and  did  their  homages. 

The  coronation  of  the  queen  was  perform- 
ed in  nearly  the  fame  manner  with  that  of 
his  majefty  j  the  archbiihop  anointed  her 
with  the  holy  oil  on  the  head  and  breaft,  and 
after  he  had  put  the  crown  upon  her  head,  it 
was  a  fignal  for  princefs  Augufta  and  the 
peerefies  to  pxit  on  their  coronets.  Her  ma- 
jefty then  received  the  fceptre  with  the  crofs, 
and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  and  was 
conducted  to  a  magnificent  throne  on  the  left 
hand  of  his  majefty. 

I  cannot  but  lament  that  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  obferve  their  majefties  going  thro' 
the  moft  feriov.s  and  folemn  a<5ts  of  devotion  \ 
but  I  am  told,  that  the  reverent  attention 
which  both  paid,  when  (after  having  made 
their  fecond  oblations)  the  next  ceremony 
\vas,  their  receiving  the  holy  communion,  it 
brought  to  the  mind  of  every  one  near  them, 
a  proper  recollection  of  the  conlecrated  place 
in  which  they  were.  Prayers  being  over,  the 
king  and  queen  retired  into  St.  Edward's 
chapel,  juft  behind  the  altar.  You  mull  re- 
member it — it  is  where  the  fuperftition  of  the 


Roman  Catholics  has  robbed  the  tomb  of  that 
royal  conferTbr  of  fome  of  its  precious  orna- 
ments j  here  their  n-.ajefties  received  each  of 
them  a  crown  of  ftate,  as  it  is  called,  and  a 
proceHion  was  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before,  except  in  fome  trifling  inftances,  back 
again  to  VVeftminiter-hall,  all  wearing  their 
coronets,  caps,  &c.  You  know  I  have  often 
laid,  that  if  one  lofes  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
one  may  ride  after  \t  the  whole  day  without 
being  able  to  overtake  it.  This  was  the  cafe 
in  the  prdent  inftance  ;  for,  to  whatever 
caules  it  m,ight  be  owing,  the  proceflion  moft 
alluvcdly  let  oft'  too  late  :  befides,  according 
to  what  Harry  obferved,  there  were  fuch  long 
pauies  between  fo.ine  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
Abbey,  as  plainly  (hewed  all  the  actors  were 
not  pei feel  in  their  parts.  However  it  be,  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  chagrin  and  dif- 
appointment  which  the  late  return  of  the  pro- 
cellion  occafioned  ;  it  being  ib  lale  indeed, 
that  the  fpeclators,  even  in  the  open  air,  had 
but  a  very  dim  and  gloomy  view  of  it,  while 
to  thole  who  had  fat  patiently  in  Weftminfter- 
hall,  waiting  its  return  for  iix  hours,  fcarce 
a  glimpfe  of  it  appeared,  as  the  branches 
were  not  lighted  till  juft  upon  his  rr.a'efty's 
entrance.  I  had  flattered  myfelf  that  a  new 
fcene  of  fplendid  grandeur  would  have  been 
prefented  to  \is  in  the  return  of  the  procefiion, 
from  the  reflection  of  the  lights,  &c.  and  had 
therefore  pofted  back  to  the  Hall  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition  :  but  not  even  the  brilliancy 
of  the  ladies  jewels,  or  the  greater  luftre  of 
their  eyes,  had  the  power  to  render  our  dark- 
nefs  <-jlfw!e  ;  the  whole  was  confufion,  irregu- 
larity, and  diforder. 

However,  we  were  afterwards  amply  re- 

compenfed  for  this  partial  eclipieby  the  bright 

picture  which  the  lighting  of  the  chandeliers 

prefented  to  us.     Your  unlucky  law-fuit  has 
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made  you  too  well  acquainted  with  Weftmin- 
fter-hall  for  ine  to  think  of  defcribing  it  to 
you  j  but  I  allure  you  the  face  of  it  was 
greatly  altered  from  what  it  was  when  you 
attended  to  hear  the  verdicl:  given  againft  you. 
Inftead  of  the  inclofures  for  the  courts  of 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench  at  the  upper  end, 
•which  were  both  removed,  a  platform  was 
raifed  with  feveral  afcents  of  fteps,  where 
their  majefties  in  their  chairs  of  ftate,  and  the 
royal  family,  fat  at  table.  On  each  fide, 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall,  the  reft 
of  the  company  were  feated  at  long  tables,  in 
the  middle  of  which  were  placed,  on  eleva- 
tions painted  to  reprefent  marble,  the  deferts, 
&c.  Conceive  to  yourfelf,  if  you  can  con- 
ceive, what  I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  defcribe, 
ib  magnificent  a  building  as  that  of  Wettmin- 
fler-hall,  lighted  up  with  near  three  thoufand 
wax-candles  in  molt  fplendid  branches  j  our 
crowned  heads,  and  almoft  the  whole  nobility, 
with  the  prime  of  our  gentry,  moft  fuperbly 
arrayed,  and  adorned  with  a  profufion  of  the 
molt  brilliant  jewels  $  the  galleries  on  every 
fide  cixwdcid  with  company  for  the  moil:  part 
elegantly  and  richly  drefled  :  but  to  conceive 
it  in  all  its  luftre,  I  am  confcious  that  it  is  ab- 
iblutely  neceflary  one  muft  have  been  prefent. 
To  proceed  in  my  narration — Their  majef- 
ties  table  was  ferved  with  three  courfes,  at 
the  fr.ft  of  which  earl  Talbot,  as  fteward  of 
his  majefty"s  houmold,  rode  up  from  the  Hall- 
gate  to  the  fteps  leading  to  where  their  majef- 
ties  fat  j  and  on  his  returning  the  fpeftators 
were  p.efented  with  an  unexpected  fjght,  in 
his  lord  blip's  backing  his  horfe,  that  he  might 
keep  his  face  ftill  towards  the  king.  A  loud 
clapping  and  huzzaing  confequently  enfued 
from  the  people  prefent.  The  ceremony  of 
the  •  hampion,  you  may  remember  we  laughed 
at,  at  its  reprefentatipn,  laft  winter  j  but  I  af- 


fure  you  it  had  a  very  ferious  effeft  on  thofe 
ladies  who  were  near  him  (though  his  horfe 
was  very  gentle)  as  he  came  up,  accompanied 
by  lord,  Effingham  as  earl  marftial,  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford  as  lord  high  conftablc, 
likewife  on  horfeback  :  it  is  neediefs  to  re- 
peat what  paffed  on  this  occafion.  I  am 
told,  that  the  horfe  which  the  champion  rode 
was  the  fame  that  his  late  majefty  was  mount- 
ed on  at  the  glorious  and  memorable  battle  of 
Dettingen.  The  beaft,  as  well  as  the  rider, 
had  his  head  adorned  with  a  plume  of  white, 
red,  and  blue  feathers. 

You  cannot  expecl:  that  I  mould  give  you 
a  bill  of  fare,  or  enumerate  the  number  of 
dimes  that  were  provided  and  fent  from  the 
temporary  kitchens  creeled  in  Cotton-garden 
for  this  purpofe.  No  lefs  than  fixty  haunches 
of  venifon,  with  a  furprifmg  quantity  of  all 
forts  of  game,  were  laid  in  for  this  grand 
feaft  :  but  that  which  chiefly  attracted  our 
eyes,  was  their  maiefties  defert,  in  which  the 
confectioner  had  lavifhed  all  his  ingenuity 
in  rock- work  and  emblematical  figures.  The 
other  deferts  were  no  lefs  admirable  for  their 
expreflive  devices.  But  I  muft  not  forget  to 
tell  you,  than  when  the  company  came  to  be 
feated,  the  poor  knights  of  the  Bath  had  been 
overlooked,  and  no  table  provided  for  them  : 
an  airy  apology,  however,  was  ferved  up  to 
them  inftead  of  a  fubftantial  dinner  ;  but  the 
two  junior  knights,  in  order  to  prderve  their 
rank  of  precedency  to  their  fucceflbrs,  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  judges  table,  above 
all  the  learned  brethren  of  the  coif.  The 
peers  were  placed  on  the  outerrncft  fide  of  the 
tables,  and  the  peerelles  within,  neareft  to  the 
walls.  You  cannot  fuppofe  that  there  wa.s 
the  greateft  order  imaginable  obferved  ^during 
the  dinner,  but  muft  conclude,  that  fome  of 
the  company  were  as  eager  and  impatient  to 

fatisfy 
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fatisfy  the  craving  of  their  appetites  as  any 
of  your  country  Squires  at  a  race  or  aflize  or- 
dinary. 

It  was  pleafant  to  fee  the  various  ftrata- 
gems  made  ufe  of  by  the  company  in  the 
galleries  to  come  in  for  a  fnaclc  of  the  good 
things  below.  The  ]  a  dies  clubbed  their 
handkerchiefs  to  be  tied  together  to  draw  up 
a  chicken  or  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  nay,  even 
garters  ( 1  will  not  fay  of  a  different  fex)  were 
united  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Some  had  been 
jb  provident  as  to  bring  bafkets  with  them, 
which  were  let  down,  like  the  prifoners  boxes 
at  Ludgate  or  the  Gate-houle,  with  a  Pray, 
remember  the  poor. 

You  will  think  it  high  time  that  I  mould 
bring  this  long  letter  to  a  condufion.  Let 
it  fuffice  then  to  acquaint  you,  that  their 
inajefties  returned  to  St.  James's  a  little 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  but  they  were 
jjleafed  to  give  time  tor  the  peerefTes  to  go 
firft,  that  they  might  not  be  incommoded  by 
the  prefTure  of  the  mob  to  fee  their  majefties. 
After  the  nobility  were  departed,  the  illuf- 
trious  mobility  were  (according  to  cuftom) 
admitted  into  the  Hall,  which  they  prefently 
cleared  of  all  the  moveables,  fuch  as  the 
victuals,  cloths,  plates,  dimes,  &c.  and,  in 
mort,  every  thing  that  could  flick  to  their 
fingers. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  feveral  coronation 
medals,  in  iilver,  were  thrown  among  the  po- 
pulace at  the  return  of  the  proceffion.  One 
of  thern  was  pitched  into  Mrs.  Dixcn's  lap, 
as  me  fat  upon  a  fcaffold  in  Palace-yard. 
Some,  it  is  faid,  were  alfo  thrown  among  the 
peerelTes  in  the  Abbey  juft  after  the  king  was 
crowned  ;  but  they  thought  it  below  their  ; 
dignity  to  ftoop  to  pick  them  up. 

My  wife  deiires  her  compliments  to  you  : 
Ihs  was  hugeoit/lj  pleafed  with  the  fight.  All 
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friends  are  well,  except  that  little  Nancy 
Green  has  got  a  fwelled  face,  by  being  up  all 
night ;  and  Tom  Moffat  has  his  leg  laid  up 
oil  a  itool,  on  account  of  a  broken  ftiin,  which, 
he  got  by  a  kick  from  a  trooper's  horfe,  as  a 
reward  for  his  mobbing  it.  I  (hall  fay  no- 
thing of  the  illuminations  at  night :  the  news- 
papers mull  have  told  you  of  them,  and  that 
the  Admiralty  in  particular  was  remarkably 
lighted  up.  I  expeft  to  have  from  you  an 
account  of  the  rejoicings  at  your  little  town  ; 
and  defire  to  know  whether  you  was  able  to 
get  a  flice  of  the  ox  which  was  rcafted  whole 
on  this  occafion. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  mod  heartily, 
JAMES  HEMMING. 

P.  S.  The  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales, 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
did  not  walk  in  the  grand  proceflion,  but 
made  up  a  lefler  proceiTion  of  their  own  5  of 
which  you  will  find  a  fufficient  account  in  the 
public  prints.  They  had  a  box  to  fee  the  co- 
ronation in  the  Abbey,  and  afterwards  dined 
in  an  apartment  by  themfelves  adjoining  to 
the  Hall. 

Since  my  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  in- 
formed for  certain,  that  the  fword  of  ftate,  by 
fome  miftake,  being  left  behind  at  St.  James's, 
the  Lord  Mayor's  fword  was  carried  before 
the  king  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  its 
Itead  j  but  when  the  procelTion  came  into  the 
Abbey,  the  fword  of  ftate  was  found  placed 
upon  the  altar. 

Our  fiYj;ul  Ha-iv,  who  was  upon  the  fcaf- 
fold, at  th  return  of  the  proceflion  cloied  in 
with  the  rea-  ;  at  the  expence  of  half  a  guinea 
was  admitted  int-i  the  Hall  j  got  bri'm-4'i-ll  <.f 
his  maitity's  claret  ;  and,  in  die  uaivcri'il 
plunder,  brought  off  the  glafs  her  maie.tv 
P  5  drank 
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drank,  in,  which  is  placed  in  the  beaufait  as  a 
valuable  curiolity.  B.  Thornton. 

§  42.     Curiojlty. 

The  love  of  variety,  or  curiofity  of  feeing 
new  things,  which  is  the  lame  or  at  leaft 
a  filler  paifton  to  it, — ieems  wove  into  the 
frame  of  every  fon  and  daughter  of  Adam  ; 
we  ufuaily  fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  nature's 
levities,  though  planted  within  us  for  the  fo- 
lid  purpofes  of  carrying  forward  the  mind 
to  freili  enquiry,  and  knowledge  :  drip  us  of 
it,  the  mind  (I  fear)  would  doze  for  ever 
over  the  prefent  page ;  and  we  ihould  all  of  us 
reft  at  eafe  with  fuch  objects  as  prefented 
themfelves  in  the  parim  or  province  where  we 
firll  drew  breath. 

It  is  to  this  fpur  which  is  ever  in  our  fides, 
that  we  owe  the  impatience  of  this  defue  for 
travelling  :  the  pailion  is  no  ways  bad, — but 
as  others  are — in  its  rnifmanagement  or  ex- 
cefs  ;—  order  it  rightly,  the  advantages  are 
worth  the  purfuit ;  the  chief  of  which  are — 
to  learn  the  languages,  the  laws  and  cuftoms, 
and  understand  the government  and  intereft  of 
other  nations, — -to  acquire  an  urbanity  and 
confidence  of  behaviour,  and  fit  the  mind 
more  eafily  for  converfation  and  difcourfc  j— 
to  take  us  out  of  the  company  of  our  aunts 
and  grandmothers,  and  from  the  tracks  of 
nurfery  miftakes  ;  and  by  mewjng  us  new 
objecls,  or  old  ones  in  new  lights,  to  reform 
our  judgments — by  tafting  perpetually  the  va- 
rieties of  nature,  to  know  what  is  good—- 
by obferving  the  addrefs  and  arts  of  men,  to 
conceive  what  is  fmcere, — and  by  feeing  the 
difference  of  ib  many  various  humours  and 
manners — to  look  into  ourfelves,  and  form 
our  own. 

This  is  fome  part  of  the  cargo  we  might 
return  with  j  but  the'  impulfe  of  feeing  new 


fights,  augmented  with  that  of  getting  clear 
from  all-leiTons  both  of  wifdom  and  reproof 
at  homer-rcarries  our  youth  too  early  out,  to 
turn  this  venture  to  much  account ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  fcene  painted  of  the  prodigal 
in  his  travels,  looks  more  like  a  copy  than  an 
original— will  it  not  be  well  if  fuch  an  adven- 
turer, with  fo  unpromifing  a  fetting-out, — 
without  c?»re, — without  compafs, — be  not  caft 
away  for  ever  ; — and  may  he  not  be  faid 
to  efcape  well — if  he  returns  to  his  country 
only  as  naked  as  he  firft  left  it  ? 

But  you  will  fend  an  able  pilot  with  your 
fon — a  fcholaii. — 

If  wifdom  could  fpeak  no  other  language 
but  Greek  or  Latin — you  do  well — or  if  ma- 
thematics will  make  a  gentleman, — or  natural 
philofophy  but  teach  him  to  make  a  bow,— . 
ha  may  be  of  fome  fervics  in  introducing 
your  fon  into  good  focieties,  and  iupporting 
him  in  them  when  he  h:?s  dene — but  the  up- 
ihot  will  be  generally  this,  that  in  the  mod 
preffing  occafions  of  addrefs,  if  he  is  a  mere 
man  of  reading,  the  unhappy  youth  will  have 
the  tutor  to  carry, — and  not  the  tutor  to  carry 
him. 

But  you  will  avoid  this  extreme ;  he  mall 
be  efcorted  by  one  who  knows  the  world,  not 
merely  from  books — but  from  his  own  expe- 
Mence  : — a^Hian  who  has  been  employed  on 
luch  fervices,  and  thrice  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  fuccefs. 

— That  is,  without  breaking  his  own,  or 
his  pupil's  neck  ; — for  if  he  is  fuch  as  my 
eyes  have  feen  1  fome  broken  Swii's  valet-de- 

chambre fome   general    undertaker,   who 

will  perform  the  journey  in  fo  many  months, 
"  if  God  permit," — much  knowledge  will  not 
accrue;- — fome  profit  at  leail, — he  will  learn 
the  amount:  to  a  halfpenny,  of  every  ftage 
from  Calais  to  Rome  -— he  \vill  be  carried  to 
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the  beft  inns, — inftru&ed  where  there  is  the 
beft  wine,  and  fup  a  livre  cheaper,  than  if  the 
youth  had  been  left  to  make  the  tour  and  bar- 
gain himfelf.  Look  at  our  governor  !  I  be- 
leech  you  : — fee,  he  is  an  inch  taller  as  he  re- 
lates the  advantages.— 

— And  here  endeth  his  pride — his  know- 
ledge, and  his  ufe. 

But  when  your  fon  gets  abroad,  he  will  be 
taken  out  of  his  hand,  by  his  ibciety  with  men 
of  rank  and  letters,  with  whom  he  will  pals 
the  greateil  part  of  his  time. 

Let  me  obferve,  in  the  firft  place, — that 
company  which  is  really  good  is  very  rare — 
and  very  my  :  but  you  have  furmounted  this 
difficulty,  and  procured  him  the  belt  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  moft  eminent  and  re- 
fpe&able  in  every  capital. 

And  I  anfwer,  that  he  will  obtain  all  by 
them,  which  courtefy  uriclly  (lands  obliged  to 
pay  on  fuch  occafions, — but  no  more. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  fo  much 
deceived,  as  in  the  advantages  propofed  from 
our  connections  and  difcourfe  with  the  li- 
terati, &c.  in  foreign  parts  ;  efpecialiy  if  the 
experiment  is  made  before  we  are  matured  by 
years  or  Itudy. 

Converfation  is  a  traffic  ;  and  if  you  enter 
into  it  without  fome  ftock  of  knowledge, 
to  balance  the  account  perpetually  betwixt 
you, — the  trade  drops  at  once  :  and  this  is  the 
reafon, — however  it  may  be  boafted  to  the 
contrary,  why  travellers  have  fo  little  (efpe- 
cialiy good)  converfation  with  natives, — ow- 
ing to  their  fufpicion, — or  perhaps  conviction, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  extracted  from  the 
converfation  of  young  itinerants,  worth  the 
trouble  of  their  bad  language,-^or  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  vifits. 

The  pain  on  thefe  occafions  is  ufually  reci- 
procal j  the  conference  of  which  is,  that  the 


I  difappointed  youth  feeks  an  eafier  fociety  ; 
and  as  bad  company  is  always  ready,— and 
ever  laying  in  wait — the  career  is  Coon  fi- 
nifhed ;  and  the  poor  prodigal  returns  the 
fame  objeft  of  pity,  with  the  prodigal  in  the 
gofpei.  Stern?  s  Sermons. 


§  4.3.     On  Pedantry. 


Sir, 


To  difplay  the  leaft  fymptom  of  learning, 
or  to  feem  to  know  more  than  your  footman, 
is  become  an  offence  againlt  the  rules  of  po- 
litenefs,  and  is  branded  with  the  name  of  pe- 
dantry and  ill-breeding.  The  very  found  of 
a  Roman  or  a  Grecian  name,  or  a  hard  name, 
as  the  ladies  call  it,  though  their  own  perhaps 
are  harder  by  half,  is  enough  to  difconcert  the 
temper  of  a  dozen  countefles,  and  to  ftrike  a 
whole  aflembly  of  fine  gentlemen  dumb  with 
amazement. 

This  fqueamifhnefs  of  theirs  is  owing  to 
their  averlion  to  pedantry,  which  they  under- 
ftand  to  be  a  fort  of  muftinefs  that  can  only 
be  contracted  in  a  reclufe  and  a  ftudious  life, 
and  a  foible  peculiar  to  men  of  letters.  But 
if  a  itrong  attachment  to  a  particular  fubjecl , 
a  total  ignorance  of  every  other,  an  eagernefs 
to  introduce  that  fubjefl  upon  all  occafions, 
and  a  confirmed  habit  of  declaiming  upon  it 
without  either  wit  or  diicretion,  be  the  marks 
of  a  pedantic  character,  as  they  certainly  are, 
it  belongs  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the  learned  5 
and  St.  James's  itfelf  may  boaft  of  producing  as 
arrant  pedants  as  were  ever  fent  forth  from  a 
college. 

I  know  a  woman  of  famion  who  is  per* 
petually  employed  in  remarks  upon  the  wea  i 
ther,  who  obferves  from  morning  to  noon 
that  it  is  likely  to  rain,  and  from  noon  to 
night  that  it  fpits,  that  it  mi  Acs,  that  it  is  fet; 
in  for  a  wet  evening  j  and,  being  incapable  or" 
P  6  any 
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any  other  difcourfe,  is  as  infipid  a  companion 
and  juit  as  pedantic,  as  he  who  quotes  Anftotle 
over  his  tea,  or  ,aUs  Greek  at  a  card-table. 

A  gentleman  of"  my  acquaintance  is  a  con- 
flant  attendant  upon  parliamentary  bnfinefs, 
and  I  ha.-e  hear,!  him  entertain  a  lavge  circle, 
by  the  hour,  with  the  fpeeches  that  were  made 
in  a  lebate  upon  mum  and  perry.  He  has  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  a  kind  of  oratorical 
tune  in  his  elocution,  that  lei  ves  him  inftead 
of  an  enjphafis,  By  thofe  means  he  nas  ac- 
quired the  reputation  or  having  a  deal  to  fay 
for  him!"  If  ,  :n:t  as  it  confitts  entirely  of  what 
others  h-.v.  laid  for  themfelves  before  him, 
and  if"  he  mould  be  deaf  during  the  SeiTions, 
he  would  certainly  be  dumb  in  the  inter- 
vals, 1  rriuft  needs  fet  him  down  for  a  pe- 
dant. 

.But  the  moft  troublefome,  as  well  as  moft 
dangerous  character  of  this  Ibrt  that  I  am  fo 
unhappy  as  to  be  connected  with,  is  a  ftripling 
who  I'perds  his  whole  life  in  a  fencjng-lchool. 
This  atiiletic  young  pedant  is,  indeed,  a  moft 
formidable  creature  j  nis  whole  convmation 
lies  in  !^uart  and  Tierce-,  if  you  meet  him  in 
the  (Ireet,  he  falutes  you  in  the  gymnaltic  man- 
ner, throws  himfelf  back  upon  his  left  hip, 
levels  his  cane  at  the  pit  of  your  ftornach,  and 
looks  as  fierce  as  a  prize-fighter.  In  the 
rnidlt  of  a  difcourfe  upon  po'itics,  he  ftarts 
from  the  tible  on  a  fuclden,  and  1'plits  himfelf 
into  a  monllrous  lo'.mge  againit  the  wairjfcot; 
immediately  he  put1-  a  foil  into  your  hand,  in- 
filts  upon  teaching  you  his  murthering  thruil, 
and  if,  in  the  courfe  of  his  inftruclions,  he 
pufhes  out  an  eye  or  a  fore-tooth,  he  tells  you 
that  you  flapped  your  point.)  or  dropfdyoiir 
fuunjf,  and  ;•:, ••  tes  ail  the  rnifchief  to  the 
awk.vardneis  of  his  pupil. 

The   mufical  pedant,  who,  inftead   of  at- 
tending to  the  difcourfe-j  diverts  himielf  wiUi 


unnming  an  air,  or,  if  he  fpeak?,  exprefles 
himielf  in  the  language  of  the  orcheftra  :  the 
Newmarket  pedant,  who  has  no  knowledge 

ut  what  he  gathers  upon  the  turf;  the  female 

edant,  who  is  an  adept  in  nothing  tnit  the 
)atterns  of  filks  and  flounces  ;  and  the  cofFee- 
loufe  pedant,  whofe  whole  erudition  lies 
within  the  margin  of  a  news-paper,  are  nui- 
"ances  fo  extremely  common,  that  it  is  almolt 
inneceflary  to  mention  them.  Yef,  pedants 
as  they  are,  they  fhelter  themfelves  under  the 
'afhionablenefs  of  their  foible,  and  with  all  the 
properties  pf  the  character,  generally  efcape  the 

mputation  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
they  deferve  our  cenfure  more  than  the  mereft 
book-  worm  imaginable.  The  man  of  letters 

s  ufually  confined  to  his  ftudy,  and  having 
but  little  pleafure  in  Converting  with  men  of 
the  world,  dues  not  often  intruore  himfelf  into 
their  company  :  thefe  unlearned  pedants,  ou 
the  contrary,  are  to  be  met  with  every  where  : 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  about  and 
be  troubielbme,  and  are  univerfally  the  bane 
of  agreeable  converiation.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
B. 


§  44.     The  faint-hearted  Lo<u£r. 

Sir, 

I  do  not  doubt  but  every  one  of  your  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  judge  or  my  cafe,  as  with- 
out queftion,  every  one  of  them  either  has 
been,  or  is  at  prefent,  as  much  in  love  as 
your  humble  fervant.  You  muft  know,  Sir, 
I  am  the  very  Mr.  Faint-heart  deicribed  in 
the  proverb,  who  ne<ver  won  fair  lady,  for 
though  1  have  paid  my  addrefles  to  feveral  of 
the  lex,  I  have  gone  about  it  in  fo  meek  and 
pitiful  3  manner,  that  it  might  fairly  be  a 
queftion,  whether  I  was  in  earneft.  One  of 
rny  Dulcineas  was  taken,  as  we  catch  mac- 
kerel, by  a  bit  of  fcarlctj  another  was  feduced 

from 
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from  me  by  a  fait  of  embroidery ;  and  another 
Surrendered,  at  the  firft  attack,  to  the  long 
i word  of  an  Irifhman.  My  prefent  fuit  and 
fervice  is  paid  to  a  certain  lady  who  is  as 
fearful  of  receiving  any  tokens  of  my  affeftion 
as  I  am  of  offering  them.  I  am  only  per- 
mitted to  admire  her  at  a  diftance  ;  an  ogle  or 
a  leer  are  all  the  advances  I  dare  make;  if  I 
move  but  a  finger  it  puts  her  all  in  a  fweat; 
and,  like  the  fenfitive  plant,  me  would 
ihrink  and  die  away  at  a  touch.  Daring  our 
long  courtfhip  I  never  offered  to  falute  her  but 
once;  and  then  me  made  fuch  a  wriggling 
with  her  body,  fuch  a  ftruggling  with  her 
arms,  and  fuch  a  toiling  and  twirling  of  her 
head  to  and  fro,  that,  inftead  of  touching  her 
lips,  I  was  nearly  in  danger  of  carrying  off 
the  tip  of  her  nofe.  I  even  dared  at  another 
time  to  take  her  round  the  waift ;  but  (he 
bounced  away  from  me,  and  fcreamed  out  as 
if  I  had  actually  been  going  to  commit  a  rape 
upon  her.  I  alfo  once  plucked  up  courage 
fufficient  to  attempt  fqueezing  her  by  the  hand, 
but  flie  refitted  my  attack  by  fo  clofe  a  clench 
of  her  fi ft,  that  my  grafp  was  p relented  with 
nothing  but  fharp- pointed  knuckles,  and  a 
long  thumb-nail;  and  I  was  directly  after 
faluted  with  a  violent  ftroke  on  my  jaw-bone. 
If  I  walk  out  with  her,  I  ufe  all  my  endea- 
vours to  keep  clofe  at  her  fide ;  but  (he  whifks 
away  from  me  as  though  I  had  fome  catching 
diftemper  about  me  :  if  there  are  but  three  of 
us,  (he  eludes  my  defign  by  flapping  fome- 
times  on  one  fide  and  fometimes  on  t'other  as 
I  approach  her;  but  when  there  are  more  of 
"us  in  company,  me  takes  care  to  be  flickered 
from  me  by  placing  herfdf  the  very  midmoft 
of  the  rank.  If  we  ride  in  a  coach  together, 
I  am  not  only  debarred  from  fitting  on  the 
fame  fide,  but  I  mu ft  be  feated  on  the  further- 
jnoft  corner  of  the  feat  oppose  to  her,  that 


our  knees  may  not  meet.  We  are  as  much 
at  diftance  from  one  another  at  dinner,  as  it" 
we  were  really  man  and  wife,  whom  cuitora 
has  directed  to  be  kept  afunder  the  whole 
length  of  the  table;  and  when  we  drink  tea, 
(he  would  fooner  run  the  rifle  of  having  the 
contents  fpilt  over  her,  than  take  the  cup  and 
faucer  from  me  any  nearer  than  at  both  our 
arms  length.  If  I  mention  a  fyllable  that  In. 
the  leaft  borders  upon  love,  Ihe  immediately 
reddens  at  it  as  much  as  if  I  had  let  drop  a 
loofe  or  indelicate  expreflion  }  and  when  I  d<- 
fire  to  have  a  little  private  converfation  with 
her,  flie  wonders  at  my  impudence,  to  thirk 
that  me  could  truft  herfelf  with  a  man  alone. 
In  fliort,  Sir,  I  begin  to  defpair  of  ever  com- 
ing to  clofe  contact  with  her:  but  what  is  ftjl 
more  provoking,  though  Ihe  keeps  me  at  fo 
refpeclful  a  dittance,  me  tamely  permits  a 
{trapping  fellow  of  the  guards  to  pat  her  on 
the  cheek,  play  with  her  hand,  and  even  ap- 
proach her  lips,  and  that  too  in  my  prefeme. 
If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  can  advife  me 
what  to  do  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  a  lafthg 
obligation  conferred  on 

Your  very  humble  fervant 

TIMOTHY  MILDMAN. 
B.  Thornton. 

§  4.5.    A  Letter  from  afuccefsful  Adventurer 
in  the  Lottery. 

Sir, 

You  will  not  be  at  all  furprifed  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  had  very  ill-luck  in  the  lot- 
tery; but  you  will  itare  when  1  furthei  ..11 
you,  it  is  becaufe  unluckily  I  have  got  a  con- 
iiuerable  prize  in  it.  I  received  the-  gjad 
tidings  of  rny  misfortune  laft  S.mird  iv  ni^ht 
from  your  Chronicle,  when,  on  iookin 
the  lilt  of  the  prizes,  as  I  w.is  got  behind  my 
pipe  at  the  club,  I  foun<4  that  my  ticker  was 

come 
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come  up  a  2000!.  In  the  pride  as  well  as  joy 
of  my  heart,  I  could  not  help  proclaiming  to 
the  company — my  good  luck,  as  I  then  tool- 
iOily  thought  it,  and  as  the  company  thought 
it  too,  by  infifting  that  I  fhould  treat  them 
that  evening.  Friends  are  never  fo  merry,  or 
flay  longer,  than  when  they  have  nothing  to 
p?.y  :  they  never  care  toa  how  extravagant 
they  are  on  fiich  an  occafion.  Bottle  after 
bottle  was  therefore  called  for,  and  that  too 
of  claret,  though  not  one  of  us,  I  believe,  but 
had  rather  had  port.  In  fhort,  I  reeled  home 
as  well  as  I  could  about  four  in  the  morning  j 
when  thinking  to  pacify  my  wife,  who  begaji 
1o  rate  me  (as  ufual)  for  ftaying  out  fo  long,  I 
told  her  the  occaiion  of  it ;  but  inftead  of  re- 
joicing, as  I  thought  fhe  would,  (he  cried — • 
«  Pifh,  ONLY  two  V.ioufand  pounds!" 
However,  fhe  was  at  lart  reconciled  to  it, 
taking  care  to  remind  me,  that  me  had  chofen 
the  ticket  herfelf,  and  fhe  was  all  along  lure 
it  would  come  up  a  prize,  becaufe  the  number 
was  an  odd  one.  We  neither  of  us  got  a 
wink  of  ileep,  though  I  was  heartily  inclined 
to  ir  j  for  my  wife  kept  me  awake — by  tell- 
ing me  of  this,  that,  and  t'other  thing  which 
he  wanted,  and  which  (lie  would  now  pur- 
cn  ilf,  as  we  could  afford  it. 

I  know  not  how  the  news  of  my  fuccefs 
fpread  fo  foon  among  my  other  acquaintance, 
except  that  my  wife  told  it  to  every  one  me 
knew,  or  not  knew,  at  church.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  I  had  no  lels  than  feven  very 
hearty  friends  came  to  dine  with  us  by  way 
of  wiming  us  joy  j  and  the  number  of  thefe 
taarty  friends  was  increafed  to  above  a  dozen 
by  fupper-time.  It  is  kind  in  one's  friends 
to  be  willing  to  partake  of  one'sTuccefs  ;  they 
made  themlelves  very  merry  literally  at  iny 
e;;pence  j  and,  at  parting,  told  me  they  would 


bring  fome  more  friends,  and  have  another 
jolly  evening  with  me  on  this  happy  occafion. 
When  they  were  gone,  I  made  fhift  to  get 
a  little  reit,  though  I  was  often  dittuibed  by 
my  wife  talking  in  her  fleep.  Her  head,  it 
feems,  literally  ran  upon  wheels,  that  is,  the 
lottery-wheels  ;  fhe  frequently  called  out  that 
fhe  had  got  the  ten  thoufand  pounds  j  fhe 
muttered  feveral  wild  and  incoherent  expref- 
lions  about  gowns,  and  ruffles,  and  ear-rings, 
and  necklaces  ;  and  I  once  heard  her  mention 
the  word  coach.  In  the  morning,  when  I  got 
up,  how  was  I  furprifed  to  find  mv  good  tor- 
tune  published  to  all  the  world  in  the  news- 
paper !  though  I  could  not  but  fmile  (and 
madam  was  greatly  plea  fed)  at  the  printer's 
exalting  me  to  the  dignity  of  Efquire,  having 
been  nothing  but  plain  Mr.  all  my  life  before. 
And  now  the  misfortunes  ariiing  from  my 
good  fortune  began  to  pour  in  thick  upon  me. 
In  confequence  of  the  information  gi\en  in 
the  news- paper,  we  were  no  fooner  fat  down 
to  breakfaft  than  we  were  complimented  with 
!  a  rat-a-tatoo  from  the  drums,  as  if  we  had 
|  been  juit  married  :  after  thefe  had  been  iilenced 
by  the  ufual  method,  another  band  of  mufic 
fainted  us  with  a  peal  from  the  marrow-bones 
and  cleavers  to  the  fame  tune.  I  was  haraffed 
the  whole  day  with  petitions  from  the  hof- 
pital  boys  who  drew  the  ticket,  the  commif- 
iioners  clerks  who  wrote  down  the  ticket,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  office  where  I  bought  the 
ticket,  all  of  them  praying,  "  That  my 
Honour  would  confider  them/1  I  fhould 
be  glad  you  would  inform  me  what  thefe 
people  would  have  given  me  if  I  had  had  a 
blank. 

My  acquaintance  in  general  called  to  know, 
when  they  fhould  wait  upon  me  to  wet  my 
good  fortune*  My  own  relations,  and  my 
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wife's  relations,  came  in  fuch  (heals  to  con- 
prailaix-  vris,  that  I  hardly  knew  the  faces  of 
many  of  them.  One  infilled  on  my  giving  a 
piece  of  plate  to  his  wife  ;  another  recom- 
mended to  me  to  put  his  little  boy  (my  two- 
and-fortieth  coulin)  out  'prentice  ;  another, 
lately  twhitf-rwajbed,  propoied  to  me  my  let- 
ting bin;  up  again  in  bufmefs  ;  and  feveral  of 
them  very  kindly  told  me,  they  would  borrow 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  me,  as  they 
Jcne\v  I  could  now  fpare  it. 

My  wife  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be 
fure,  was  not  kiie  in  contriving  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of  this  new  acquiiition,  She  found  out, 
in  the  firlt  place,  (according  to  the  complaint 
or  moil  women)  that  /he  had  not  got  a  gown 
to  her  back,  at  iealt  not  one  fit  for  her  no*w 
to  appear  in.  Her  wardrobe  of  linen  was 
no  lei's  deficient ;  and  ihe  difcovered  feveral 
chaims  in  our  furniture,  efpecially  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  plate  and  china.  She  is  alfo  deter- 
mined to  fee  a  little  flsafure,  as  (he  calls  it, 
and  has  actually  made  a  party  to  go  to  the 
next  opera.  Now,  in  order  to  fupply  thde 
immediate  wants  and  necefiiries,  me  has  pre- 
vailed on  me  (though  at  a  great  lofs)  to  turn 
the  prize  into  ready  money  ;  which  1  dared 
not  refufe  her,  becaufe  the  number  was  her 
own  choofing  :  and  Hie  has  further  perfuadtd 
me  (as  we  have  had  fuch  good  luck)  to  lay 
out  a  great  part  of  the  produce  in  purchafing 
more  tickets,  all  of  her  own  chooiing.  To 
me  it  is  indifferent  which  way  the  money  gees; 
for,  upon  my  making  out  the  balance,  I  al- 
ready find  I  mall  be  a  lofer  by  my  gains : 
and  all  my  fear  is,  that  one  of  the  tickets  may 
come  up  a  five  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand. 

I  am 
Your  very  humble  fervant, 

JtOFFREY  CHANCE. 


P.  S.     I   am  jutt   going  to  club— I  hope 
they  won't  deiire  me  to  treat  them  again. 

B.  Thornton. 


§  46. 


Characters   of   CAMILLA   and 
FLORA. 


Camilla  is  really  what  writers  have  fo  often, 
imagined  ;  or  rather  ihe  pofTeffes  a  combina- 
tion of  delicacies,  which  they  have  feldom  had 
minutenefs  of  virtue  and  taite  enough  to  con- 
ceive ;  to  fay  fhe  is  beautiful,  fhe  is  ac- 
complifhed,  ihe  is  generous,  ihe  is  tender,  is 
talking  in  general,  and  it  is  the  particular  I 
would  deicribe.  In  her  perfon  ihe  is  almoft 
tall,  and  almoft  thin  ;  graceful,  commanding, 
and  infpiring  a  kind  of  tender  refpecl  ;  the 
tone  of  her  voice  is  melodious,  and  fhe  can. 
neither  look  nor  move  without  exprefiing 
ibmething  to  her  advantage.  PoiFefled  of 
almoit  every  excellence,  fhe  is  unconfcious  of 
any,  and  this  heightens  them  all :  fhe  is  mo- 
deit  and  diffident  of  her  own  opinion,  yet  al- 
ways perfectly  comprehends  the  fubjecl  on 
which  flie  gives  it,  and  fees  the  queftion  in  its 
true  light :"  fhe  has  neither  pride,  prejudice, 
nor  precipitancy  to  mifguide  her;  file  is  true, 
and  therefore  judges  truly.  If  there  are  fub- 
je6ls  too  intricate,  too  complicated  fcr  the 
feminine  nmplicity  of  her  foul,  her  ignorance 
of  them  ferves  only  to  difpiay  a  new  beauty 
in  her  character,  which  reiuits  from  her  ac- 
knowledging, nay,  perhaps  from  her  pofleffing 
that  very  ignorance.  The  great  charac~teriftic 
of  Camilla's  underftanding  is  tafte ;  but 
when  me  fays  molt  upon  a  fubjeft,  fhe  ftill 
fhews  that  fhe  has  much  more  to  fay,  and  by 
this  unwillingnefs  to  triumph,  fhe  perfuades 
the  mere.  With  the  moft  refined  fentiments, 
fhe  poffefTes  the  fofteft  fenfibility,  and  it  lives 
and  fpeaks  in  every  feature  of  her  face.  Is 
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Camilla  melancholy  ?  does  (he  llgh  ?    Every 
budy.  is  affected:  they  enquire  whether  any 
misfortune  has  happened  to  Camilla ;    they 
find  that  (he  fighed  for  the  misfortune  of  an- 
other, and  they  are  atlx-cted  (till  more.    Young, 
lovely,  and  hij.h  born,  Camilla  graces  every  ! 
company,    and    heightens    the    brilliancy   of  j 
courts  ;  wherever  (hi:  appears,  all  others  feem 
by  a  uatui  a.  impulf;:  to  feel  her  fupei  iority ;  and 
yet  when  iheconverfes,  (he  has  the  art  ot  inipir- 
ing  others  with  an  eafe  which  they  never  knew 
before  :  me  joins  to  the  moft  fcrupulous  po- 
litenefs  a  certain  fem-inine  gaiety,  free  both 
from  reftraint  and  boldnds  ;  always  gentle,  yet 
never  inferior  j  always  unarTuming,  yet  never 
afhamed  or  awkward  ;  for  lhame  and  awk- 
v/ardnefs  are  the  effects  of  pride,  which  is  too 
often  mifcalled  modefty :    nay,  to  the  mail 
critical  difcernment,  (he  adds  i'omething  of  a 
blufliing  timidity,  which  ferves  but  to  give  a 
meaning  and  piquancy  even  to  her  looks,  an 
admirable  effect  of  true  iuperiority !  by  this 
filent  unaiTumtng  merit  me  over-awes  the  tur- 
bulent and  the  proud,  and  (lops  the  torrent  of 
that  indecent,  that  overbearing  noiie,    with 
which  inferior   natures    in   luperior   ttations 
overwhelm  the   fiavifh  and   the  mean.     Yes, 
all  admire,   and  love,  and  reverence  Camil- 
la. 

You  fee  a  character  that  you  admire,  and 
you  think  it  perfect ;  do  you  therefore  con- 
clude that  every  different  character  is  imper- 
fect ?  what,  will  you  allow  a  variety  of  beau- 
ty alrnoft  equally  hViking  in  the  art  of  a  Cor- 
rci'.io,  a  Guido,  and  a  Raphael,  and  refufe  it 
to  trie  infinity  of  nature  !  How  different  from 
lovely  Camilla  is  the  beloved  Flora  !  In  Ca- 
milla, nature  has  difplayed  the  beauty  of  exact 
regularity,  and  the  elegant  ibftnefs  o; 
propriety  ;  in  Flora,  ihe  charms  with  a  certain 


artlefs  poignancy,  a  graceful  negligence,  and 
an    uncontrolled,    yet     blainelefs     freedom. 
Flora   has    fomething    original   and   peculiar 
about  her,  a  charm  which  is  not  ealily  defined ; 
to  know  her  and  to  love  her  is  the  fame  thing  ; 
but    you    cannot   know  her  by  defcription. 
Her  perfon  is  rather  touching  than  majeilic, 
her  features  more  exprefilve  than  regular,  and 
her  manner  pleafes  rather  becauie  it  is  reftrain- 
ed  by  no  rule,  than  becauie  it  is  conformable  to 
any  that    curtom   has  eltablifhed.       Camilla 
puts  you   in  mind  of  the  moll  perfect  mufic 
that  can   be  compofed  j     Flora,  of  the  wild 
fweetnefs  which  is  fometimes  produced  by  the 
irregular  play  of  the  breeze  upon  the  ^olian 
harp.    Camilla  reminds  you  of  a  lovely  young 
queen  ;    Flora,   ot   her  more  lovely  maid  of 
honour.      In  Camilla  you  admire  the  decency 
of  the  Graces  ;  in  Flora,  the  attractive  fweet- 
nefs of  the  Lovers.     Artlefs  fenlibility,  wild, 
native  feminine  gaiety,  and  the  molt  touching 
tendcrnefs  of  foul,  are  the  ftrange  character- 
iltics  of  Flora.     Her  countenance  glows  with 
youthful  beauty,  which  all  art  feems  rather  to 
•inaini/h   than   increafe,  rather  to    hide  than 
adorn  ,  and  while  Camilla  charms  you  with 
the  choice  of  her  drcfs,  Flora  enchants  yovi 
with  the  neglect  of  hers.  Thus  different  are  the 
beauties  which  nature  has  manifefted  in  Ca- 
milla and  Flora!  yet  while  (lie  has,  in  this 
contrariety,  ihewn  the  extent  of  her  power  to 
pleafe,  Ihe  has  alib  proved,  that  truth  and  vir- 
tue are  always  the  fame.      Generofity  and 
tendernefs  are  the  firlt  principles  in  the  minds 
of  both  favourites,  and  were  never  pollefled 
|  in  an  higher  degree  than  they  are  pofleflcd  by 
1  Flora  :  Ihe  is  jult  as  attentive  to  the  interelt 
!  of  others,  as  (lie  is  negligent  of  her  own  ;  and 
]  tho*  /lie  could  fubmit  to  any  misfortune  that 
•  could  befai  hcrlelf,  yet  (he  hardly  knows  how- 
to 
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to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  another.  Thus 
does  Flora  unite  the  ftrongeft  fenfibility  with 
the  moft  lively  gaiety  ;  aud  botli  are  exprefled 
with  the  moft  bewitching  mixture  in  her  coun- 
tenance. While  Camilla  infpires  a  reverence 
that  keeps  you  at  a  refpeclful,  yet  admiring 
diftance,  Flora  excites  the  molt  ardent,  yet 
moft  elegant  defire.  Camilla  reminds  you  of 
the  dignity  of  Diana,  Flora  of  the  attractive 
fenfibility  of  Califto  :  Camilla  almoft  elevates 
you  to  the  fenfibility  of  angels,  Flora  delights 
you  with  the  lovelieft  idea  of  woman. 

Greville. 

^  4.7.     A  Fable  by   the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
tranjlated  from  the  Latin. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  feven  wife  men  6f 
Greece  were  met  together  at  Athens,  and  it 
was  propofed  that  every  one  of  them  mould 
mention  what  he  thought  the  greateft  wonder 
in  the  creation.  One  of  them,  of  higher  con- 
ceptions than  the  reft,  propofed  the  opinion  of 
fome  of  the  aftronomers  about  the  fixed  ftars, 
which  they  believed  to  be  fo  many  funs,  that 
had  each  their  planets  rolling  about  them,  and 
were  ftored  with  plants  and  animals  like  this 
earth.  Fired  with  this  thought,  they  agreed 
to  fupplicate  Jupiter,  that  he  would  at  lead 
permit  them  to  take  a  journey  to  the  moon, 
and  Hay  there  three  days,  in  order  to  fee  the 
wonders  of  that  place,  and  give  an  account  of 
them  at  their  return.  Jupiter  confented,  and 
ordered  them  to  affemble  on  a  high  mountain, 
where  there  mould  be  a  cloud  ready  to  convey 
them  to  the  place  they  defired  to  fee.  They 
picked  out  fome  chofen companions,  who  mishit 
afliftthem  indefcribingand  painting  the  objects 
they  mould  meet  with.  At  length  they  arrived 
atthe  moon,  and  found  a  palace  therewell  fitted 
up  for  their  reception.  The  next  day,  being 


very  much  fatigued  with  thgir  journey,  they 
kept  quiet  at  home  till  noon  ;  and  being  ftill 
faint,  they  refrefhed  themlelves  with  a  moft 
delicious  entertainment,  which  they  relifhed 
fo  well,  that  it  overcame  their  curicfity.  This 
day  they  only  faw  through  the  window  that 
delightful  fpot,  adorned  with  the  moft  beau- 
tiful flowers,  to  which  the  beams  of  the  fun 
gave  an  uncommon  luftre,  and  heard  the  iing- 
ing  of  moft  melodious  birds  till  evening  came 
on.  The  next  day  they  rofe  very  early  ia 
order  to  begin  their  observations  5  but  fome 
very  beautiful  young  ladies  of  that  country 
coming  to  make  them  a  vifit,  advifed  them 
firft  to  recruit  their  ftrength  before  they  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  the  laborious  tafk  they  were 
about  to  undertake. 

The  delicate  meats,  the  rich  wines,  the 
beauty  of  thefe  damfels,  prevailed  over  the 
refolution  of  thefe  ftrangers.  A  fine  concert 
of  mufic  is  introduced,  the  young  ones  begin 
to  dance,  and  all  is  turned  to  jollity  j  fo  that 
this  whole  day  was  fpent  in  gallantly,  till  fbme 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  growing  en- 
vious at  their  mirth,  rumed  in  with  fwords. 
The  elder  part  of  the  company  tried  to  appeafe 
the  young-r,  promifmg  the  very  next  day  they 
would  bring  the  rioters  to  juriice.  This  they 
performed,  and  the  third  day  the  caufe  was 
heard  ;  and  what  with  accufations,  p leadings, 
exceptions,  and  the  judgment  itfelf,  the  whole 
day  was  taken  up,  on  which  the  term  fet  by 
Jupiter  expired.  On  their  return  to  Greece, 
all  the  country  flocked  in  upon  them  to  hear 
the  wonders  of  the  moon  defer  ibed,  but  all 
they  could  tell  was,  for  that  was  all  they  knew, 
that  the  ground  was  covered  with  green,  in- 
termixed with  flowers,  and  that  the  birds  lung 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  but  what 
kind  of  flowers  they  law,  or  what  kind  of 
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birds  they  heard,  they  were  totally  ignorant. 
Upon  which  they  were  treated  every  where 
with  contempt. 

If  we  apply  this  fable  to  men  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  we  {hall  perceive  a  very  jult  limili- 
tude.     By  thele  three  days  the  table  denotes 
the  three  ages  of  man.    Firft,  youth,  in  which  ; 
sve  are   too   feeble    in  every  refpect   to  look 
Into  the  works  of  the  Creator:   all  that  feaiun 
is  given  up  to  idlenefs,  luxury,  and  paftime. 
Secondly,  manhood,   in   which   men  are  em- 
ployed in  fettling,  marrying,  educating  chil- 
dren, providing  fortunes  for  them,  and  rail- 
ing a  family.     Thirdly,  old  age,  in  which 
after  having   made  thr-ir    fortunes,  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  law-fuirs  and  proceedings  j 
relating  to  their  eltates.     Thus  it  frequently  , 
happens  that  men  never  coniicicr  to  what  end  ' 
they  were  deftined,  and  why  they  were  brought 
into  the  world.  B.  'Thornton. 

§  48.     Mercy  recommended. 

My  uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of  in- 
juries j — not  froGi  want  of  courage, — where 
^uft  occsCons  prefcnted,  or  called  it  forth, — I 
inow  no  man  under  whole  arm  I  would 
fooner  have  taken  ihelterj — nor  di .'  this  arife 
from  any  infeniibility  or  obtulenefs  of  his  in- 
tti!e<fti!al  parts  \ — he  was  of  a  peaceful,  placid 
nature, — no  jarring  element  in  it,— all  was  mix- 
ed up  fo  kindly  within  him  :  my  uncle  Toby 

had  fcarce  a  heart  to  retaliate  upon  a  fly  : 

(io, — fays  he,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  an  over- 
grown one  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nofe, 
and  tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner-time, — 
and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had 
caught  at  laft,  as  it  flew  by  him ; — I'll  not 
hurt  thee,  fiys  my  uncle  Toby,  riling  from 
his  chair,  and  going  acrofs  the  room,  with 
the  fly  in  his  hand,— I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
thy  head : — Go,  fays  he,  lifting  up  the  fafli, 


and  opening  his  hand  as  he  fpoke,  to  let  it 
efcape; — go,  poor  devil, — get  thee  gone,  why 
ihouid  I  hurt  thee?— This  world,  lurely,  is 
wide  enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me. 

%*  This  is  to  ferve  for  parents  raid  gover- 
nors inltead  of  a  whole  volume  upon  the  fub- 
je61.  Sttrne. 

§  49.     The  Starling. 

Befhrew    the  fombre    pencil!    faid   I 

vauntingiy— for  I  envy  not  its  powers,  which 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  ibhard  and  deadly 
a  colouring.     The  mind  fits  terrified  at  the 
(lie  has  magnified  herfelf  and   black- 
reduce  them   to  their  pv.'per  iize  and; 

hue,  fhe  overlooks  them. ' T'is  true,  faid 

I,  conceding  tin:  proposition — the  Baftile  is 
not  an  evil  to  be  deipiied — but  itrip  it  of. 
TS — fill  up  the  folTe — unbarricade  the 
doors — call  it  limply  a  confinement,  and  fup- 
poie  'tis  fome  tyrant  ot  a  diiternper — and  not 
of  a  man—which  holds  you  in  it-r-the  evil  va- 
nifnes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  with- 
out complaint. 

I  was  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of  this  fo- 
liloquy,  with  a  voice  which  1  took  to  be  of  a 
child,  which  complained,  "  it  could  not  get 

out." -1  looked  up  and  down  the  paflage, 

and  feeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  I 
went  out  without  further  attention. 

In  my  return  back  through  the  paffage,  I 
heard  the  fame  words  repeated  twice  over ; 
and  looking  up,  I  faw  it  was  a  Starling 

hung  in  a  little  cage "  1  can't  get  out — I 

can't  get  out,"  iaul  the  Starling. 

I  flood  looking  at  the  bird  j  and  to  every 
perfon  who  came  through  the  paffage,  it  ran 
fluttering  to  the  fide  towards  which  they  ap- 
proached it,  with  the  fame  lamentations  of  its 
captivity — "  I  can't  get  out,"  faid  the  Star- 
ling— God  help  thee!  faid  I,  but  I  will  let 
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thce  out,  colt  what  it  will ;  fo  I  turned  about 
the  cage  to  get  at  the  door  5  it  was  twitted 
end  double  twilted  ib  fait  with  wire,  there  was 
no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  cage  to 
pieces — I  took  both  hands  to  it. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  at- 
tempting his  deliverance,  and  thrulting  his 
head  through  the  trellis,  prefled  his  breaft 
againft  it,  as  if  impatient. — I  fear,  poor  crea- 
ture !  faid  I,  I  canrTot  let  thce  at  liberty — 
"  No,"  laid  the  Starling. — "  I  can't  get  out, 
I  can't  get  out,"  faid  the  S.urling.- 

I  vow  I  never 'had  my  affections  more  ten- 
derly awakened  ;  nor  do  I  remember  an  inci- 
dent in  my  life,  where  the  diffipated  fpirits,  to 
which  my  reai'on  had  been  a  bubble,  were 
ib  fuddtnly  called  home.  Mechanical  as  the 
rotes  were,  yet  fo  true  in  tune  to  nature  were 
they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment  they  over- 
threw all  my  fyitematic  realbnings  upon  the 
Baitilej  and  I  hravily  walked  up  ftairs,  ur.- 
faying  every  word  I  had  faid  in  going  down 
them. 

Difguife  thyfelf  as  thou  wilt,  (till,  Ihvery  ! 
&id  I — Itill  thou  art  a  bitter  draught !  and 
though  thoufands  in  all  ages  have  been  made 
to  drink  of  thee,  thou  ait  no  lefs  bitter  on  that 
account.  'Tis  thou,  thrice  Iwcet  and  gra- 
cious goddefs,  addrefiing  myfelf  to  Liberty, 
whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worlhip, 
whole  talte  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  fo, 
till  Nature  herielf  mall  change — no  tint  of 
words  can  fpot  thy  fnowy  mantle,  or  chymic 

power  turn  thy  fceptre  into  iron with  thee 

to  fmile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his  cruft,  the 
iwain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 
whole  court  thou  art  exiled  ! — Gracious  Hea- 
ven !  cried  I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  lalt 

ftep  but  one  in  my  afcent^ Grant  me  but 

health,  thou  great  .Be 'tower  of  it,  and  give  me 
tut  this  -fair  goddefs  as  my  companion — 


[  and  fhower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  fecms  good 

I  unto  thy  Divine  providence,  upon  thofe  heads 

which  are  aching  for  them  !  Sterne. 

§  50.     The  Capt'we. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  purfued  me  into  my 
!  room  ;  I   fat  down    ciofe  by  my  table,   and 
j  leaning   my  head  upon    my  hand,  1    began 
to  figure  to  myfelf  "the  mifcries  of  confine- 
ment :   I   was   in  a  right  frame  for  it,   and 
fo.I  gave  full  fcope  to  my  imagination. 

1  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of 
my  fellow-creatures  born  to  no  inheritance 
but  llavervj  but  finding,  however  a.! 
the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
me,  and  that  the  multitude  pf  fad  gioupes  ia 
it  did  but  diitracl  me- 

I  took  a  tingle  captive,  and  having  firft  (hut 
him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his 
piclure. 

i  beheld  his  body  half  wafted  away  with 
long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
what  kind  of  licknefs  of  the  heart  it  was 
which  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  look- 
ing nearer,  I  law  him  pale  and  feverish  :  in 
thirty  years  the  weitern  breeze  had  .not  once 
fanned  his  blood — he  had  feen  no  fun,  no 
moon,  in  all  that  time — nor  had  the  voice 
of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through  his 
lattice — his  children . 

— But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed — and  I 
was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the 
portrait. 

He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a 
little  ftraw,  in  the  furtheft  corner  of  his  dun- 
geon, which  was  alternately  his  chair  and 
bed  :  a  little  calendar  of  fmall  Iticks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  difmal 
days  and  nights  he  had  parted  there — he  had 
one  of  thefe  little  Iticks  in  his  hand,  and  with 

a  rufty 
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a  rufty  nail  he  wns  etching  another  day  of  ' 
mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened 
the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopelels 
eye  towards  the  door,  then  caft  it  down — 
fhoek  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of 
affliction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs, 
as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little  ftlck 
.upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a  deep  figh — 
1  law  the  ii:on  enter  into  his  foul — I  burft 
into  tears — I  could  not  fuftain  the  piclure 
ot  confinement  which  my  fancy  had  d; 

Sterne. 

$  51.     Tri?n  s  Explanation  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment. 

•*— — — Pr'ythee,  Trim,  quoth  my  father, — 
\Vhat  dolt  thou  mean,  by  "  honouring  thy 
father  and  mother?" 

Allowing  them,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 
three  halfpence  a  day  out  of  my  pay,  when 
they  grow  old. — And  didft  thou  do  that, 
Trim  ?  laid  Yorick.  —  He  did  indeed,  re- 
plied my  unc'e  Toby — Then,  Trim,  faid 
Yorick,  fpringing  out  of  his  chair,  and  tak- 
ing the  Corporal  by  the  hand,  thou  art  the 
belt  commentator  upon  that  part  of  the  De- 
caiogue  ;  and  I  honour  thee  more  for  it,  Cor- 
poral Trm,  than  if  then  'nadit  had  a  hand  in 
the  Talmud  itfelf.  Ibid. 

§  52.     Health. 

O  bleiTed  health  !  thou  ait  above  all  gold 
and  tr.e.afure  j  'tis  thou  who  eniargeft  the 
foul, — and  openelt  all  its  powers  to  receive 
inftruftion,  and  to  relim  virtue. — He  that  has 
thee,  has  little  more  to  wifli  for !  and  he  that 
is  fo  wretched  as  to  want  thee, — wants  every- 
thing with  thee.  Ibid. 

§  53.     Detached  Sentences. 
Xo  be  ever  active  in  laudable  purfuits,  is 


the  diftinguifhing  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
merit. 

There  is  an  heroic  innocence,  as  well  as  an 
heroic  courage. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.  Even  vir- 
tue itfelf  hath  its  ftaied  limits  ;  which  not 
being  IhicYiy  obferved,  it  ceafes  to  be  vir- 
tue. 

It  is  wifer  to  prevent  a  quarrel  beforehand, 
than  to  revenge  it  afterwards. 

It  is  much  better  t6  reprove,  than  to  be 
angry  fecretly. 

No  revenge  is  more  heroic,  than  that  which 
torments  envy  by  doing  good. 

The  dilcretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger, 
and  it  is  his  glory  to  pals  over  a  tranfgref- 
iion. 

Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till  it 
is  fpread.  There  is  no  real  ufe  of  riches,  ex- 
cept in  the  dtftribution  j  the  reft  is  all  con- 
ceit. 

A  wife  man  will  defire  no  more  than  what 
he  may  get  juftly,  ufe  foberly,  diftribute  cheer- 
fully, and  live  upon  contentedly. 

A  contented  mind,  and  a  good  confcience, 
will  make  a  man  happy  in  all  conditions.  He 
knows  not  how  to  fear,  who  dares  to  die. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the  foul 
agairilt  all  gloomy  prefages  and  terrors  of 
mind  ;  and  that  is,  by  fecuring  to  ourfdves 
the  friendmip  and  protection  of  that  Being, 
i  who  dilpofes  of  events,  and  governs  futu- 
rity. 

Philofophy  is  then  only  valuable,  -when  it 
ferves  for  the  law  of  life,  and  not  for  the  of- 
tentation  of  fcience. 

Without  a  friend,  the  world  is  but  a  wil- 
dernefs. 

A  man  may  have  a  thoufand  intimate  ac- 
quiantances,  and  not  a  friend  among  them  all. 
If  you  have  one  friend,  think  yourfclf  happy. 

When 
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When  once  you  profefs  yourfelf  a  friend, 
endeavour  to  be  aKvays  fuch.  He  can  never 
have  any  true  friends,  that  will  be  often  chang- 
ing them. 

Prosperity  gains  friends,  and  adveriity  tries 
them. 

Nothing  more  engages  the  affect  ions  of  men, 
than  a  handibme  adareis,  and  graceful  con- 
verlation. 

Complaifance  renders  a  fuperior  amiable, 
an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  accept- 
able. 

Excefs  of  ceremony  thews  want  of  breeding. 
That  civility  is  beft,  which  excludes  all  luper- 
fiuous  formality. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  (hameful,  that  the 
man  was  never  yet  found,  who  would  ac- 
knowledge himfeif  guilty  of  it. 

Truth; is  born  with  us;  and  we  muft  do 
violence  to  nature  to  make  off  our  veracity. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery,  than 

firft  to  raife  a  confidence,  and  then  deceive  it. 

By  others  faults  wife  men -correct  their  own. 

No  man  hath  a  thorough  taite  of  profperity, 

TO  whom  adverfity  never  happened. 

When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  our- 
felves  that  we  leave  them. 

It  is  as  great  a  point  of  wifdorn  to  hide  ig- 
norance, as  to  difcover  knowledge. 

Pitch  upon  that  courfe  of  life  which  is  the 
mod  excellent ;  and  habit  will  render  it  the 
moft  delightful. 

Cuftom  is  the  plague  of  wile  men,  and  the 
idol  of  fools. 

As,  to  be  perfectly  juft,  is  an  attribute  of 
the  Divine  nature  ;  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  o: 
our  abilities,  is  the  glory  of  man. 

No  man  was  ever  caft  down  with  the  iniu- 
ries  of  fortune,  unlefs  he  had  before  fufferex 
himfeif  to  be  deceived  by  her  favours. 


Anger  may  glance  into  the  breaft  of  a  wife 
man,  but  rerhonly  in  the  bofom  of  foois. 

None  more  impatiently  i'uffer  injuries, 
Ijaa  thofe  that  are  moil  forward  in  doing 
hem. 

By  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with 
i is  t  neiny  j  but  in  palling  it.- over  he  is  fupe- 
lor, 

To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. 
.  A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained 
iver  another  man,  than  this,   that  when  the 
njury  began  on  his  part,  the  kindnefs  ihould 
begin  on  ours. 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  mifer  robs 
limfelf. 

We  mould  take  a  prudent  care  for  the 
future,  but  fo  as  to  enjoy  the  prefent.  It 
s  no  part  of  wifdom  to  be  miferabls  to-day, 
Decaufe  we  m?.y  happen  to  be  fo  to-mor- 
row. 

To  mourn  without  meafure,  is  folly ;  not 
to  mourn  at  all,  inleniibiiity. 

Some  would  be  thought  to  do  great  things, 
who  are  but  tools  and  initrutnents  ;  like  the 
fool  who  fancied  he  played  upon  the  organ, 
when  he  only  blew  the  bellows. 

Though  a  man  may  become  learned  bv  an- 
other's learning,  he  can  never  be  wile  but  by 
his  own  wifdorn. 

He  who  wants  good  fenfe  is  unhappy  in 
having  learning  ;  for  he  has  thereby  more 
ways  of  expofmg  himfeif. 

It  is  ungenerous  to  give  a  man  occafion  to 
blufh  at  his  own  ignorance  in  one  thing,  who 
perhaps  may  excel  us  in  many. 

No  object  is  more  pleaiing  to  the  eye, 
than  the  iight  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
obliged;  nor  any  mufic  fo  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you  for  his 
benefactor. 

The 
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The  coin  that  is  moil  current  among 
mankind  is  flattery  j  the  only  benefit  of 
which  is,  that  by  hearing  what  we  are  not, 
we  may  be  inttrucled  what  we  ought  to 
be. 

The  character  of  the  perfcn  who  com- 
mends you,  is  to  bevconfidercd  before  you 
fet  a  value  on  his  e(teem,  The  wife  man 
applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  moil  virtuous  ; 
fhe  reft  of  the  world,  him  who  is  moft  weal- 
thy. 

The  temperate  man^s  pleafures'are  durable, 
becaufe  they  are  regular  ;  and  all  his  life  is 
calm  ana  ferene,  becaufe  it  is  innocent. 

A  good  man  will  love  himfelf  too  well  to 
lofe,  and  all  his  neighbours  too  well  to  win, 
an  eftate  by  gaming.  The  love  of  griming 
wiil  corrupt  the  bett  principles  in  the  world. 

An  angry  man  who  fuppref.es  his  pailibns, 
thinks  worie  than  he  fpeuks  j  and  an  angry 
man  that  wiil  chide,  fpeaks  worie  than  he 
thinks. 

A  good  word  is  an  e'afy  obligation  ;  but 
not  to  fpeak  ill,  requires  only  our  filence, 
which  colts  us  nothing. 

It  is  to  affectation  the  world  owes  its  whole 
race  uf  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her  whole 
drama  never  tJYew  fuch  a  part ;  {he  has  fome- 
times  made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always 
of  his  own  making. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  little  minds,  to  be 
taken  with  every  appearance,  and  dazzled 
with  every  thing  that  fparkles  ;  but  great 
minds  have  but  little  admiration,  becaufe  few 
things  appear  new  to  them. 

It  happens  to  men  of  learning,  as  to  ears 
of  corn  :  they  moot  up,  and  raife  their  heads 
high,  while  they  are  empty  :  but  when  full 
and  fwelled  with  grain,  they  begin  to  flag  and 
drpop. 


He  that  is  truly  polite,  knows  how  to  con- 
tradict  with  refpect,   and   to    pleafe  w'i 
adulation  ;     and   is   equally  remote  from   an 
•nhpid    complaifance,  and    a    low  familiar;-* 

fy- 

The  failings  of  good  men  are  commonly 
more  publilhed  in  tlvs  world  than  their  good 
deeds  ;  and  one  fault  of  a  deferving  man  ihall 
meet  with  more  reproaches,  than  all  his  vir- 
tues praiie  :  fuch  is  the  force  of  ill-will  and 
iil-ir-iiure. 

It  is  harder  to  avoid  c^nfure,  than  to  gain 
applanfe  ;  for  this  may  be  done  by  one  great 
or  wife  action  in  an  age ;  but  to  efcape  cen- 
fure,  a  mnn  muft  pafs  his  whole  life  without 
laying  or  doing  one  ill  or  foolifli  thing. 

When  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten  thou- 
iand  talents  to  divide  Afia  equally  with  him^ 
he  anfwered,  The  earth  cannot  bear  two  funs, 
nor  Afia  t\vo  kings. — Parmenio,  a  friend  of 
Alexander's,  hearing  the  great  offers  Darius 
had  made,  faid,  Were  I  Alexander  I  would 
accept  them.  So  would  I,  replied  Alexander, 
were  I  Parmenio. 

Nobility  is  to  be  cor.fidered  only  as  an  ima- 
ginary diftinclicn,  unlefs  accompanied  with 
the  practice  of  thole  generous  virtues  by  which 
it  ought  to  be  obtained.  Titles  of  honour 
conferred  upon  fuch  as  have  no  peribnal  me- 
rit, are  at  beil  but  the  royal  ftair.p  fet  upon 
bafe  metal. 

Though  an  honourable  title  may  be  con- 
veyed to  pofterity,  yet  the  ennobling  qualities 
which  are  the  foul  of  great nefs  are  a  fort  of 
incommunicable  perfections,  and  cannot  be 
transferred.  If  a  man  could  bequeath  his 
virtues  by  will,  and  fettle  His  fenfe  and  learn- 
ing upon  his  heirs,  as  certainly  as  he  can  his 
lands,  a  noble  defcent  would  then  indeed  be 
a  valuable  privilege. 

Truth 
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Truth  is  always  confident  with  itfeif,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.  It  is  always 
near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon  our  lips,  and  is 
ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware  :  where- 
as a  lye  is  troublelbme,  and  lets  a  man's  in- 
vention upon  the  rack  ;  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

The  pleaiure  which  affects  the  human 
mind  with  the  mod  lively  and  tranfporting 
touches,  is  the  fenfe  that  we  a<5t  in  the  eye  of 
infinite  vwfdom,  power,  and  goodnefs,  th;;t 
will  crown  our  virtuous  endeavours  here  with 
a  happinefs  hereafter,  large  as  our  defires,  and 
latting  as  our  immortal  fouls  :  without  this 
the  higheit  ftate  of  life  is  infipid,  and  with  it 
the  lower!  is  a  paradife. 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  ftandeth 
in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  meafured  by 
number  of  years  j  but  wifdom  is  the  grey  hair 
unto  man,  and  unfpotted  life  is  old  age. 

Wickednefs,  condemned  by  her  own  wit- 
nefs,  is  very  timorous,  and  being  prelled  with 
confciencej  always  forecafteth  evil  things  ;  for 
fear  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  betraying  of  the 
fuccours  which  reafon  ofFereth. 

A  wife  man  will  fear  in  every  thing.  He 
that  contemneth  fmall  things,  mail  fall  by 
little  and  little. 

A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall,  is  held  up  of 
his  friends  :  but  a  poor  man  being  down,  is 
thru  ft  away  by  his  friends :  when  a  rich  man 
is  fallen,  he  hath  many  helpers  ;  he  fpeaketh 
things  not  to  be  fpoken,  and  yet  men  juftify 
him  :  the  poor  man  dipt,  and  they  rebuked 
him  ;  he  fpoke  wifely,  and  could  have  no  place. 
When  a  rich  man  fpeaketh,  every  man  holdeth 
his  tongue,  and,  look,  what  he  faith  they  ex- 
tol it  to  the  clouds  ;  but  if  a  poor  man  {peaks, 
they  fay,  What  fellow  is  this  ? 

Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  fword, 
but  not  fo  many  as  have  fallen  by  the  tongue. 


Well  is  he  that  is  defended  from  it,  and  hath 
not  palled  through  the  venom  thereof;  who, 
hath  not  drawn  the  yoke  thereof,  nor  been 
bound  in  her  bonds  ;  for  the  yoke  thereof  is 
a  yoke  of  iron,  and  the  bands  thereof  are 
bands  of  brafs  j  the  death  thereof  is  an  evil 
death. 

My  fon,  bleini.1i  not  thy  good  deeds, 
neither  ufe  uncomfortable  words,  when  thou 
giveft  any  thing.  Shall  not  the  dew  affu'n.e 
the  heat  ?  fo  is  a  word  better  than  a  gift.  Lo, 
is  not  a  word  better  than  a  gift  ?  but  both  are 
with  a  gracious  man. 

Blame  not,,  before  thou  haft  examined' 
the  truth  j  underftand  firft,  and  then  re- 
buke. 

If  thou  wouldeft  gfct  a  friend,  prove  him 
firft,  and  be  not  hafty  to  credit  him ;  for 
fome  men  are  friends  for  their  own  occa- 
lions,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy 
trouble. 

Forfake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is 
not  comparable  to  him  :  a  new  friend  is  ai 
new  wine  ;  when  it  is  old,  thou  {halt  dank, 
it  with  pleafure. 

A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  profperity; 
and  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adverfi- 

Admonim  thy  friend  ;  it  may  be  he  hath 
not  done  it  ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it  no 
more.  Admonim  thy  friend  ;  it  may  be  he 
hath  not  laid  it ;  or  if  he  have,  that  he  fpeak 
it  not  again.  Admoniih  a  friend  ;  for  many 
times  it  is  a  {lander}  and  believe  not  every 
tale.  There  is  one  that  flippeth  in  his  fpeech, 
but  not  from  his  heart  j  and  who  is  he  that 
hath  not  offended  with  his  tongue  ? 

Whofo  difcovereth  fecrets  lofeth  his  credit, 
and  {hall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind. 

Honour  fehy  father  with  thy  whole  heart, 
and  forget  not  the  furrows  of  thy  mother  j 
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bow  canft  thou  recompenfe  them  the  things 
that  they  have  clone  for  thee  ? 

There  is  nothing  ib  much  worth  as  a  mind 
well  iniirufted. 

The  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  fuch 
things  as  pertain  not  unto  them  j  but  the 
words  of  fuch  as  have  understanding  are 
weighed  in  the  balance.  The  heart  of  fools 
is  in  their  mouth,  but  the  tongue  of  the  wile 
Is  in  their  heart. 

To  labour,  and  to  be  content  with  that  a 
man  hath,  is  a  fweet  life. 

Be  at  peace  with  many  ;  nevertheless,  have 
but  one  counfellor  of  a  thoufand. 
Be  not  confident  in  a  plain  way. 
Let  reafon  go  before  every  enterprize,  and 
ccunfel  before  every  aclion. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wife  man's  life  is 
taken  up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices. 
and  falie  opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the 
former. 

Cen fare  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  pub- 
lic for  being  eminent. 

Very  few  men,  properly  fpeaking,  live  at 
prefent,  but  are  providing  to  live  another 
time. 

Party  is  the  madnefs  of  many,  for  the  gain  | 
of  a  few. 

To  endeavour  to  wcrk.  upon  the  vulgar  i 
with  fine  fenfe,  is  like  attempting  to  hew  i 
blocks  of  marble  with  a  razor. 

Superftition  is  the  fplecn  of  the  foul. 
He  who  tells  a   lye  is   not  fenhble   how  ! 
great  a  tafk  he  undertakes  ;  for  he  muft  be  | 
forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  maintain  that  j 
one. 

Some  people  will  never  learn  any  thing, 
for  this  reaion,  becaufe  they  underftand  every 
thing  too  foon. 

There  is  nothing  wanting,  to  make  all  ra- 
tional and  diiinttreited  people  in  the  world  of 


one  religion,  i>ut  that  they  fliouid  talk  together 
every  day. 

Men  are  grateful,  in  the  fame  degree  that 
they  are  refemful. 

Young  men  are  fubtle  arguers  j  the  cloak 
of  honour  covers  all  their  faults,  as  that  of 
paflion  all  their  follies. 

(Economy  is  no  difgrace ;  it  is  better 
living  on  a  ^little,  than  outliving  a  great 
deal. 

Next  to  the  fatisfaclion  I  receive  in  the 
prosperity  of  an  honeft  man,  I  am  belt  pleafed 
with  the  confufion  of  a  rafcal. 

What  is  often  termed  fhynefs,  is  nothing 
more  than  refined  fenfe,  and  an  indifference 
to  common  obfervations. 

The  higher  character  a  perfon  fupports, 
the  more  he  mould  regard  his  minute  it  ac- 
tions. 

Every  perfon  infenfibly  fixes  upon  fome 
degree  of  refinement  in  his  difcourfe,  fome 
meafure  of  thought  which  he  thinks  worth 
exhibiting.  It  is  wife  to  fix  this  pretty 
high,  although  it  occaiions  one  to  talk  the 
left. 

To  endeavour  all  one's  days  to  fortify  our 
miiids  with  learning  and  philofophy,  is  to 
fpend  fo  much  in  armour,  that  one  has  no- 
thing left  vo  defend. 

Deference  often  fh rinks  and  withers  as 
much  upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as  the 
fenfitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of  one's 
ringer. 

Men  are  fometimes  accufed  of  pride,  merely 
becaufe  their  accufers  would  be  proud  them-: 
felves  if  they  were  in  their  places. 

People  frequently  ufe  this  expreflion,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  fo  and  fo,  not  confidering1 
that  they  are  then  fpeaking  the  moil  literal  of 
all  truths. 

Modef'y  makes  large  amends  for  the  pain 
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it  gives  the  perfons  who  labour  under  it,  by 
the  prejudice  it  affords  every  worthy  perfon  in 
their  favour. 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  honour. and 
nefty  Teems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  motive.  The 
eft  msn  does  that  from  duty,  which  the 
man  of  honour  dues  for  the  fake  of  charac- 
ter. 

A  liar  begins  with  making  falfehood  ap- 
pear like  truth,  and  ends  with  making  truth 
itfelf  appear  like  falfehood. 

Virtue  fhould  be  coniidered  as  a  part  of 
taftej  an4  we  fhould  as  much  avoid  de- 
ceit, or  fmifter  meanings  in  difcourfe,  as  we 
would  puns,  bad  language,  or  falfe  gram- 
mar. 

Deference  is  the  moft  complicate,  the  moil 
indirecl,  and  the  mod  elegant  of  all  compli- 
ments. 

He  that  lies  in  bed  al!  a  fummer's  morning, 
Jofes  the  chief  pleafure  of  the  day  :   he  that 
,    gives  up  his  youth  to  indolence,  undergoes  a 
Jofs  of  the  fame  kind. 

Shining  characters  are  not  always  the  moil 
agreeable  ones ;  the  mild  radiance  of  an 
.emerald  is  by  no  means  It-Is  pleating  than  the 
glare  of  the  ruby. 

To  be  at  once  a  rake,  and  to  glory  in  the 
chara6ler,  dii'covers  at  the  fame  tune  a  bad 
diipofition  and  a  bad  tafb. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  expecl  that  mankind 
will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not  fo  much 
as  take  warning  ? 

Although  men  are  accufed  for  not  know- 
ing their  own  weaknefs,  yet  perhaps  as  few 
know  their  own  ftrength.  It  is  in  men  as  !n 
Jbils,  where  fometimes  there  is  a  vein  of  gold 
which  the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Fine  fenfe,  and  exalted  fenfe,  are  not  half 
fo  valuablg  as  common  fenfe,  There  are 


forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  fenfe  j  ancj 
he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold, 
will  be  every  day  at  a  Jofs  for  want  of  ready 
change. 

Learning  is  like  mercury,   one  of  the  moft 
j  powerful  and  excellent   things  in  the  world 
in   fkilful   hands  ;    in   unfkilf'ul,   moft    in  if- 
chievous. 

A  man  mould  never  be  afhamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong  j  which  is  but  fay~ 
ing  in  other  words,  that  he  is  \vifer  to-day 
f.h?.n  he  was  yeiterday. 

Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal   of  gratitude 
in  a  poor  man,  I  take  it  for  granted  there 
1  would  be  as  much  generoiity  if  he  were  a  ric,ty 
man. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  fermons  or  ferious 
difcourfes,  are  like  the  blue  and  red  flowers 
in  corn,  plealing  to  thole  who  come  only  for 
amufement,  but  prejudicial  to  him  who  would 
reap  the  profit. 

.It  often   happens  that  thofe  are   the  beft 
people,  \vhofe  characters  have  been  moft  in- 
jured by  flanclerers  :  as  we  ulually  find  that 
i  to  be  the  fweereft  fruit  which  the  birds  have 
j  been  pecking  at. 

The  eye  of  a  critic  is  often  like  a  microf- 
I  ccpe,  made  fo  very  fine  and  nice,  that  it  dif. 
covers  the  atoms,  grains,  andminuteit  articles^ 
without  ever  comprehending  the  whole,  com* 
paring  the  parts,  or  feeing  all  at  once  the  har- 
mony. 

Men's  zeal  for  religion  is  much  of  the  fam^ 
kjncl  as  that  which  they  mew  for  a  foot-H  .11  - 
whenever  it  is  contefted  for,  every  one  is  ready 
to  venture  their  lives  and  limbs  in  the  difpute  | 
but  when  that  is  once  at  an  end,  it  is  no  more 
thought  on,  but  fleeus  in  oblivion,  buried  i^ 
rubbiih,  which  no  one  thinks  it  won 
pains  to  rake  into,  muck  Ids  to  remove 
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Honour  is  btit  n  fi&ious  kind  of  honefty  j 
a  mean  but  a  necelTary  fubttitute  for  it,  in  I'o- 
cieties  who  have  none  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  paper- 
credit,  with  which  men  are  obliged  to  trade 
who  are  deficient  in  the  fterling  cadi  of  true 
morality  and  religion. 

Peribns  of  great  delicacy  fhould  know  the 

certainty  of  the  following  truth There  are 

abundance  of  cafes  which  occafion  fufpence, 
in  which,  whatever  they  determine,  they  will 
repentof  their  determination  ;  and  this  through 
a  prppenfity  of  human  nature  to  fmcy  hap- 
pinefs  in  thole  ichcmes  which  it  does  not 
purfue. 

The  chid   advantage  that  ancient  writers 
fan  boa(t  oVer  modern  ones,  feernr,  owing  to  j 
fimpiici??.     Every  noble  truth  and  fentiment  j 
was  exprcfTed  by  the  former  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, i*  word  and   phrafe  finiple,  perfpicuous, 
and  incapable  of  improvement.     What  then 
remained  for  later  writers,    but   affectation, 
wittkilm,  timl  conceit  ? 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  how  noble 
in  reatbn  '.  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form 
and  moving,  how  exprefs  and  admirable !  in 
aft  ion,  how  like  an  angel!  in  appreheniion, 
how  like  a  God ! 

If  to  do  were  as  eafy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  cio>  chapels  had  been  churches,  and 
poor  men's  cottages  princes  palaces.  He  is 
a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  inftruc- 
lions:  I  can  eafier  teich  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty 
to  fallow  my  own  teaching. 

M-n's  evil  manners  live  in  brafs  j  their 
virtues  we  write  in  water. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  togcthei  >  our  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  fault*  whipped  them  not  j  and 
our  crimes  would  deipair,  if  they  were  not 
cherifhed  by  our  virtues. 
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The  fenfe  of  death  is  moft  in  appreheniion  j 
and  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  fufterance  feels  a  pang  as  great, 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 


§  54.    PROVERBS. 

^PROVERBS  are  allowed  to  contain  a  greet 
deal  of  Wifdom  forcibly  expre/ed,  it  has 
been  judged  proper  to  add  a  Collection  of 
Englijky  Italian,  and  Spani/b  Proverbs. 
They  <will  tend  to  exercife  the  powers  of 
Judgment  and  Rtfleftwn.  Jhey  maj  aifo 
furnijk  Subjeffs  for  Themes,  Letters,  fcfV. 
at  Schools.  They  are  Jo  eajilj  retained  in 
tke  memory  that  they  may  often  occur  in 
an  emergency,  and  fir<ve  a  young  nian  more 
cfftftitally  than  more  formal  and  elegant 
fentencis. 

Old  Englijb  Proverbs. 

In  every  work  begin  and  end  with  God. 

The  grace  of  God  is  worth  a  fair. 

He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  be  angry  j  but  he 
is  a  wife  man  who  will  not. 

So  much  of  paiTion,  io  much  of  nothing  to 
the  purpoit. 

"Tis  wit  to  pick  a  lock,  and  fteal  a  horfe  j 
but  "'tis  wifdom  to  let  him  alone. 

Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  but  for  fin. 

Love  thy  neighbour  ;  yet  pull  not  down  thy 
hedge. 

Half  an  acre  is  good  land. 

Chear  up,  man,  God  is  ftill  where  he  was. 

Of  little  meddling  comes  great  eafe. 

Do  well>  and  have  well. 

He  who  perifhes  in  a  needtefs  danger  is  the 
devil's  martyr. 

Bstter 
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Better  fpare  at  the  brim,  than  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

He  who  ferves  God  is  the  true  wife  man. 

The  hafty  man  never  wants  woe. 

There  is  God  in  the  almonry. 

He  who  will  thrive  muft  rife  at  five. 

He  who  hath  thriven  may  fleep  till  feven. 

Prayer  brings  down  the  firft  bleffing,  and 
praife  the  fecond. 

He  plays  bed  who  wins. 

He  is  a  proper  man  who  hath  proper  condi- 
tions. 

Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Beware  of  Had-I-wi/J. 

Fvoft  and  fraud  have  always  foul  ends. 

Good  words  coft  nought. 

A  good  word  is  as  foon  laid  as  a.  bad  one. 

Little  faid  foon  amended. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parfnips. 

That  penny  is  well  fpent  that  faves  a  groat 
to  its  matter. 

Penny  in  pocket  i?  a  good  companion. 

For  all  your  kindred  make  much  of  your 
friends. 

He  who  hath  money  in  his  purfe,  cannot 
want  an  head  for  his  moulders. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  quoth  the  devil 
when  he  fhear'd  his  hogs. 

'Tis  ill  gaping  before  an  oven. 

Where  the  hedge  is  lowett  all  men  go 
over. 

When  forrow  is  afleep  wake  it  not. 

Up  ftarts  a  churl  that  gathered  good, 

From  whence  did  fpi  ing  his  noble  blood. 

Provide  for  the  worft,  the  belt  will  /a\-£  it- 
fclf. 

A  covetous  rain,  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel, 
roafts  meat  for  others  to  eat. 

Speak  me  fair,  and  think  what  you  will. 

Serve  God  in  thy  calling ;  'tis  better  than 
always  praying. 


A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mo- 
ther's bleiBng. 

He  who  gives  alms  makes  the  very  beft  ufe 
of  his  money.  ; 

A  wife  man  will  neither  fpeak,  nor  do* 

Whatever  anger  would  provoke  him  to. 

Heaven  once  named,  all  other  things  are 
trifles. 

The  patient  man  is  always  at  home. 

Peace  with  heaven  is  the  belt  friend/hip. ' 

The  woril  of  crofies  is  never  to  have  had 
any. 

Crofles  are  ladders  that  do  lead  up  to  hea- 
ven. 

Honour  buys  no  beef  in  the  market. 

Care-not  would  have. 

When  it  rains  pottage  you  mull  hold  up 
your  di/li. 

He  that  would  thrive  muft  afk  leave  of  his 
wife. 

A  wonder  lafts  but  nine  days. 

The  fecond  meal  makes  the  glutton  :  and 

The  fecond  blow,  or  fecond  ill  word,  makss 
the  quarrel. 

A  young  fcrving  man  an  old  beggar. 

A  pennyworth  of  eafe  is  worth  a  penny  at 
all  times. 

As  proud  comes  behind  as  goes  before. 

Bachelor's  wives  and  maid's  children  are 
well  taught. 

Beware  of  the  geefe  when  the  fox  preaches. 

Rich  men  feem  happy,  great,  and  wife,      » 

All  which  the  good  man  only  is. 

Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  oome,  but 

go- 

Love  me  little,  and  love  me  lo-  g. 

He  that  buys  an  houfe  ready  wrought, 

Hath  many  a  pin  and  nail  for  nought. 

Fools  build  houfes,  and  wife  mef*  buy 
them,  or  live  in  them. 

Opportunity  makes  the  thief,  • 
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Out  of  debt,  out  of  deadly  fin. 

Pride  goes  before,  and  fhume  follows  after. 

That  groat  is  ill  laved  that  flumes  its 
miafter. 

Quick  believers  need  broad  fhoulders. 

TKree  may  keep  counfel,  if  two  be  away. 

He  who  weddeth  ere  he  be  wife,  fnall  die 
ere  he  thrives. 

He  who  moft  ftudies  his  content,  wants  it 
juoft. 

God  hath  often  a  great  (hare  in  a  little 
houfe,  and  but  a  little  (hare  in  a  great  one. 

When  prayers  are  done  my  lady  is  ready. 

He  that  is  warm  thinks  all  are  fo. 

If  every  man  will  mend  one,  we  fhall  all 
be  mended. 

Marry  your  fon  when  you  will,  your 
daughter  when  you  can. 

None  is  a  fool  always,  every  one  fome- 
times . 

Think  of  eafe,  but  work  on. 

He  that  lies  long  in  bed  his  eftate  feels  it. 

The  child  faith  nothing  but  what  it  heard 
fcy  the  fire-fide. 

A  gentleman,  a  grey -hound,  and  a  falt- 
box,  look  for  at  the  fire-fide. 

The  fon  full  and  tattered,  the  daughter 
empty  and  fine- 
He  who  rifeth  betimes  hath  fomething  in 
his  head. 

Fine  drefilng  is  a  foul  houfe  fvvept  before 
the  doors. 

Difcontent  is  a  man's  worft  evil. 

He  who  lives  well  fees  afar  off. 

Love  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

My  houfe,  my  houfe,  though  thou  art 
fmall, 

Thou  art  to  me  the  E  feudal. 

He  who  feeks  trouble  never  mifleth  it. 

Never  was  (trumpet  fair  in  a  wife  map's 


He  that  hath  little  is  the  lefs  dirty. 
Good  couniel  breaks  no  man's  head. 
Fly  the  pleafure  that  will  bite  to-morrow. 
Woe  be  to  the  houfe  where  there  is  no  chid- 


ing. 

The  greateft  ftep  is  that  out  of  doors. 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 

Wealth,  like  rheum,  falls  on  the  weakeft 
parts. 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  mould 
look  like  a  rlock  of  geefe. 

Living  well  is  the  belt  revenge  we  can  take 
on  our  enemies. 

Fair  words  make  me  look  to  my  purfe. 

The  fliorteft  ani'wer  is  doing  the  thing. 

He  who  would  have  what  he  hath   not, 
fhould  do  what  he  doth  not. 

He  who  hath  horns  in  his  bofom,  needs 
not  put  them  upon  his  head. 

Good  and  quickly  feldom  meet. 

God  is  at  the  end  when  we  think  he  is  far* 
theft  off. 

He  who  contemplates  hath  a  day  without 
night. 

Time  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 

Better  fuffer  a  great  evil  than  do  a  little  one. 

Talk  much,  and  err  much. 

The  perfuafion  of  the  fortunate  fways  the 
doubtful. 

True  praife  takes  root,  and  fpreads. 

Happy  is  the  body  which  is  bleft  with  a 
mind  not  needing. 

Foclifh  tongues  talk  by  the  dozen. 

Shew  a  good  man  his  error,  and  he  turns 
it  into  a  virtue ;  a  bad  man  doubles  his  fault. 

When  either  fide  grows  warm  in  arguing, 
the  wifeft  man  gives  over  firft. 

Wife  men  with  pity  do  behold 

Fools  worfhip  mules  that  carry  gold, 

In  the  hufband  wii'dom,  in  the  wife  gentle- 
nefs. 

A  wife 
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A  wife  man  cares  not  much  for  what  he 
cannot  have. 

»Pardon  others  but  not  thyfelf. 

If  a  good  man  thrives,  all  thrive  with  him. 

Old  praife  dies  unlefs  you  feed  it. 

That  which  two  will  takes  effecl:. 

He  only  is  bright  who  mines  by  himfelf. 

Profperity  lets  go  the  bridle. 

Take  care  to  be  what  thou  would' ft  feem. 

Great  bufmefles  turn  on  a  little  pin. 

He  that  will  not  have  peace,  God  gives  him 
war. 

None  is  fo  wife  but  the  fool  overtakes  him. 

That  is  the  beft  gown  that  goes  moft  up 
and  down  the  houfe. 

Silks  and  fattins  put  out  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  firft  dim  pleafeth  all. 

God's  mill  grinds  flow,  but  fure. 

Neither  praife  nor  difpraife  thyfelf,  thy  ac- 
tions ferve  the  turn. 

He  who  fears  death  lives  not. 

He  who  preaches  gives  alms. 

He  who  pitieth  another  thinks  on  himfelf. 

Night  is  the  mother  of  counfels. 

He  who  once  hits  will  be  ever  mooting. 

He  that  cockers  his  child  provides  for  his 
enemy. 

The  faulty  ftands  always  on  his  guard. 

He  that  is  thrown  would  ever  wreftle. 

Good  fwimmers  are  drowned  at  laft. 

Courtefy  on  one  fide  only  lafts  not  long. 

Wine  counfels  feldom  profper. 

Set  good  againft  evil. 

He  goes  not  out  of  his  way  who  goes  to  a 
good  inn. 

It  is  an  ill  air  where  we,  gain  nothing. 

Every  one  hath  a  fool  in  his  fleeve. 

Too  much  taking  heed  is  fometimes  lofs. 

'Tis  eafier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to 
maintain  one. 


He  hath  no  leifure  who  ufeth  it  not. 

The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  houfe. 

The  life  of  man  is 'a  winter  way. 

The  leaft  foolifh  is  accounted  wife.  * 

Life  is  half  fpent  before  we  know  what  it 
is  to  live. 

Wine  is  a  turn-coat ;  firft-  a  friend,  then 
an  enemy. 

Wine  ever  pays  for  his  lodging. 

Time  undermines  us  all. 

Converfation  makes  a  man  what  he  is. 

The  dainties  of  the  great  are  the  tears  of 
the  poor. 

The  great  put  the  little  on  the  hook. 

Lawyers  houfes  are  built  on  the  heads  of 
fools. 

Among  good  men  two  fuffice. 

The  beft  bred  have  the  beft  portion. 

To  live   peaceably  with  all  breeds  good 
blood. 

He  who  hath  the  charge  of  fouls  tranfports 
them  not  in  bundles. 

Pains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  fear  to  lofe. 

When  a  lackey  comes  to  hell,  the  devil 
locks  the  gates. 

He  that  tells  his  wife  news  is  but  newly  X 
married. 

He  who  will  make  a  door  of  gold,  muft 
knock  in  a  nail  every  day. 

If  the  brain  fows  not  corn,  it  plants  thir- 
ties. 

A  woman  conceals  what  me  knows  not. 

Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt. 

God  deals  his  wrath  by  weight,  but  with- 
out weight  his  mercy. 

Follow  not  truth  too  near  at  the  heels,  left 
it  dafh  out  your  teeth. 

Say  to  pleafure,  gentle  Eve,  1  will  have 
none  of  your  apple. 

Marry   your  daughters  betimes,  left  they 
marry  themfelves. 

Q^3  Bvary 
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Every  man's  cenfure  is  ufually  firft  mould- 
ed in  his  own  nature. 

Su'Vicion  is  the  virtue  of  a  coward. 

Stay  a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
fooner. 

Let  us  rid?  fair  and  foftly  that  we  may  get 
home  the  fooner. 

Debtors  are  liars. 

Knowledge  (or  cunning)  is  no  burthen. 

Dear;hs  forefeen  come  not. 

A- penny  fpared  is  twice  got. 

Peniion  never  enriched  voting  man. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  ail  would 
be  wife. 

If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the  oven, 
/he  would  not  have  looked  for  her  daughter 
there. 

The  bodv  is  focner  well  dreffed  than  the 
-foul. 

Every  one  5s  a  mailer,  and  a  fervant. 
4     No  profit  to  honour,  no  honour  to  virtue  or 
religion. 

Eveiy  fin  brings  its  punimment  along 
'•with  it. 

Tne  devil  divides  the  world  between  athe- 
ifm  and  fu perdition. 

Good  hufbandry  is  good  divinity, 

Be  reafonable  and  you  will  be  happy. 

It  is  better  to  pleaie  a  fool  than  to  anger 
.him. 

A  fool,  if  He  faith  he  will  have  a  crab,  he 
vilj  noi  IKU-C  nn  apple. 

TY.ke  het-J  you  find  not  what  you  do  not 


<rh"-av  is  never  about. 

lon<j  enough  who  hath  lived  well, 
is     nn^rrous  in  a  blind  horfe. 
"    i,.tu  never  rots  in  the  iky. 

or'  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg. 
J-.'e  that  fpeaks  ixc  fair,  i-.nd  loves  me  not, 
I  will  fpeak  him  fair,  and  truft  him  not. 


He  who  preaches  war  is  the  devil's  chap- 
lain. 

The  trueft  wealth  is  contentment  with  a 
little. 

A  man's  beft  fortune,  or  his  word,  is  a 
wife. 

Marry  in  hafte,  and  repent  at  leifure. 

Sir  John  Barley- Corn    is    the    firongeil 
knight. 

Like  blood,  like  good,  and  like  age, 

Make  the  happiell  marriage. 
••••Every  afs  thinks  himfelf  worthy  to  (land 
with  the  king's  horfes. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 

One  ounce  of  difcretion,  or  of  vvifdom,  is 
worth  two  pound  of  wit. 

The  devil  is  good,  or  kind,  when  he  is 
pleaied . 

A  fair  face  is  half  a  portion. 

To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  beft  revenge. 

Manners  make  the  man. 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  God  doth  what  he 
pleafes. 

Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  that  of 
heaven. 

Knaves  and  fools  divide  the  world. 

Ne  great  lofs  but  may  bring  fome   little 
profit. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love 
leaps  out  at  the  window. 

That  fuit  is  beft  that  beft  fits  me-. 

If  I  had  revenged  every  wrong, 

I  had  not  worn  my  Ikirts  fo  long. 

S-lf-love  is  a  mote  in  every  man's  eye. 

That  which  is  well  done  is  twice  done. 

Ufe  foft  words  and  hard  arguments. 

There  is  no  coward  to  an  ill  confcience. 

He  who  makes  other  men  afraid  of  Lis 
wit,  had  need  be  afraid  of  their  memories. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  virtue. 

He  who  defers  his  charities  till  his  death, 

is 
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Is  rather  liberal  qf  another  man's  than  of  his 
own. 

A  wife  man  hath  more  ball  aft  than  fail. 

Great  men's  promifes,  courtier's  oaths,  and 

d  men's  (hoes,  a  man  may  look  for,  but 

t  trull  to. 

Be  wile  on  this  fide  heaven. 

The   devil    tempts    others,    an   idle   man 
tempts  the  devil. 

Good  looks  buy  nothing  in  the  market. 

He  who  will  be  his  own  mailer  often  hath 
a  fool  for  his  fcholar. 

That  man  is  well  bought  who  colls  you 
but  a  compliment. 

•  The  greateft  king  mufl  at  laft  go  to  bed 
with  a  movel  or  fpade. 

He  only  truly  lives  who  lives  in  peace. 

If  wile  men  never  erred,  it  would  go  hard 
with  the  fool. 

Great  virtue  feldom  defcends. 

One  wife  (in  marriage)  and  two  happy. 

Almfgiving  never  made  any  man  poor,  nor 
robbery  rich,  nor  profperity  wife. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  foon  parted. 

Fear  of  hell  is  the  true  valour  of  a  chrif- 
tian. 

For  ill  do  well,  then  fear  not  hell. 

The  bell  thing  in  this  world  is   to  live 
above  it. 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in  his 
youth. 

A  thoufand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  hay, 

Will  be  all  one  at  Doom&ay. 

One  pair  of  heels  is  fometimes  worth  two 
pair  of  hands. 

'Tis  good  Aeeping  in  a  whole  (kin. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feall- 

A  fool's  bolt  is  foon  ftiot. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well. 

Ever  drink,  ever  dry. 

He  who  huth  an  i}l  name  is  hatf^hanged. 


Harm  watch,  harm  catch. 

A  friend's  frown  is  better  than  a  fool's 
fmile. 

The  eafieft  work  and  way  is,  To  beware. 

If  the  bell  man's  faults  were  written  in  his 
forehead,  it  would  make  him  pull  his  hat 
over  his  eyes. 

A  man  may  be  great  by  chance ;  but  ne- 
ver wife,  or  good,  without  taking  pains  fop 
:t. 

Succefs  makes  a  fool  feem  wife. 

All  worldly  joys  go  lefs 

To  that  one  joy  of  doing  kindnefles. 

What  fools  fay  doth  not  much  trouble  vri/c 
men. 

Money  is  a  good  fervant,  but  an  ill  raaf- 
ter. 

Pleafure  gives  law  to  fools,  God  to  the 
wife. 

He  lives  indeed  who  lives  not  to  himfelf 
alone. 

Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well. 

There  would  be  no  ill  language  if  it  were 
not  ill  taken. 

Induftry  is  fortune's  right-hand,  and  fru- 
gality is  her  left. 

We  (hall  lie  ail  alike  in  our  grave*. 

When  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to 
dinner. 

'Tis  a  fmall  family  that  hath  neither  a  thief 
nor  an  harlot  in  it. 

To  give  and  to  keep  there  is  need  of 
wit, 

A  man  never  forfeits  of  too  much  ho- 
nelly. 

Honour  and  eafe  are  feldom  bedfellows. 

Thole  hufbands  are  in  heaven  whole  wive* 
do  not  chide. 

He  can  want  nothing  who  hath  God  for 
his  friend.  . 

Young  men's  knocks  o!4  men  feel. 

He 
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He  who  is  poor  when  he  is  married,  (hall 
be  rich  when  he  is  buried. 

Of  all  tame  hearts,  I  hate  (kits. 
Giving  much  to  flhe  poor  doth  increafe  a 
iuan's  ftore. 

That  is  my  good  that  doth  me  good. 
An  idls  brain  is  the  devil's  fhop; 
God  fend  us  fomewhut  of  our  own  when 
rich  men  £0  to  dinner  ^ 

Let  your  purfe  ftill  be  your  mafter. 
Young  men  think  old  men  fools  ;  but  old 
jtnen  know  that  young  men  are  fools. 
Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught. 
A  wife  head  makes  a  clofe  mouth. 
All  fooli;h  fancies  are  bought  much  too 
dear. 

Women's  and  children's  wifhes  are  the  aim 
and  happinefs  of  the  more  weak  men. 

Ignorance  is  better  than  pride  with  greater 
knowledge. 

The  charitable  man  gives  out  at  the  dcor^ 
and  God  puts  in  at  the  window. 

Every  man   is  a  fool  where  he  hath  not 
Confidered  or  thought. 

He  who  angers  others  is  not   himfelf  at 
Cafe. 

He  dies    like  a  beaft  who  hath  do.ne  no 
good  while  he  lived. 

Heaven  is  not  to  be  had  by  men's  barely 
wifhirig  for  it. 

Patch  and  long  fit,  build  and  foon  flit. 
One  hour's  flerp  before  midnight  is  worth 
two  hours  fleep  after  it. 
-  Wranglers'  never  want  words. 
War  is  death's  feaft. 
Idle  lazy  folks  have  moft  labour. 
Knavery  may  ferve  a  turn,  but  honelry  is 
Ibeft  at  the  long-run. 

A  quick  landlord  makes  a- careful  tenant. 
Look  ever  to  the  main  chance* 
Will  is  the  caufe  of  woe* 


Welcome  is  the  beft  ehesr. 
I  will  keep  no  more  cats  than  what  will 
catch  mice. 

Reprove  others,  but  correcT:  thyfelf. 
Once  a  knave  and  ever  a  knave. 
Planting  of  trees  is  England's  old  thrift. 
It  is  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than  fome- 
thing. 

Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life. 
'Tis  great  folly  to  want  when  we  have  It* 
and  wheft  we  have  it  not  too. 

Fly  pkafure,  and  it  will  follow  thee. 
God's  Providence  is   the  ftirelt  and   beft 
inheritance* 

That  is  not  good  language  which  all  xin- 
derftand  not. 

Much  better  lofe  a  jeft  than  a  friend. 
Ill-will  never  faid  well. 
He  that  hath  fome  land  muft  have  fome  la- 
bour. 

Shew  me  a  liar,  and   I  will  fhew  you  a 
thief. 

We  muft  wink  at  fmall  faults. 
Uie  legs  and  have  legs. 
Keep  your  ihop,  and  your  fhop  will  keep 
you. 

Every  one  fhould  fweep   before  his  own 
door. 

Much  coin  ufually  much  care. 
Good  take-heed  doth  always  fpeech 
He  who  gets  doth  much,  but  he  who  keeps 
doth  more. 

A  pound  of  gold  is  better  than  an  ounce 
of  honour. 

We  think  lawyers  to  be  wife  men,  and 
they  know  us  to  be  fools. 

Eaten  bread  is  foon  forgotten. 
When  you  fee  your  friend,  truft  to  yourfelf. 
Let  my  friend  tell  my  tale. 
Mention   not  a  rope  in  the  houfe  of  one 
whofe  father  was  hanged k 

Speak 
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Speak  the  truth  and  fliame  the  devil. 

God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedly.  (Anldeot.) 

Lend,  and  lofe  my  money  ;  fo  play  fools. 

Early  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  early  to  rife, 
makes  men  more  holy,  more  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wife. 

Ar.gcr  dies  foon  with  a  wife  and  good 
man. 

?  He  who  will  not  be  counfelled,  cannot  be 
helped. 

God  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  wilful 
obftinacy. 

All  vice  infatuates>  and  corrupts  the  judg- 
ment. 

He  who  converfes  with  nobody,  knows 
nothing. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  old  fool. 

A  good  wife  makes  a  good  hulband. 

'Tis  much  better  to  be  thought  a  fool,  than 
to  be  a  knave. 

One  fool  makes  many. 

Penny,  whence  camelt  thou  ?  Penny,  whi- 
ther goeft  thou  ?  and,  Penny,  when  wilt  thou 
come  again  ? 

'Tis  worfe  to  be  an  ill  man  than  to  be 
thought  to  be  one. 

A  fool  comes  alway  ftiort  of  his  reckon- 
ing. 

A  young  faint  an  old  faint  j  and  a  young 
devil  an  old  devil. 

Wit  is  folly  unlefs  a  wife  man  hath  the 
keeping  of  it. 

Knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourfelves  is  the 
mother  of  true  devotion,  and  the  perfe&ion  of 
vrifdom. 

Afflictions  are  fent  us  from  God  for  our 
good. 

Confeflion  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends. 

Every  man  can  tame  a  ihrew  but  he  who 
hath  her. 

'Tis  better  to  die  poor  than  to  live  poor. 


Craft  brings  nothing  home  at  the  laft. 

Difeafes  are  the  intereft  of  pleafures. 

All  covet,  all  lofe. 

Plain-dealing  is  a  jewel }  but  he  who  ufeth 
it  will  die  a  beggar. 

Honour  bought  is  temporal  fimony. 

Live,  and  let  live,  i.  c.  be  a  kind  landlord. 

Children  are  certain  cares,  but  very  uncer- 
tain comforts. 

Giving  begets  love,  lending  ufually  lefTens 
it. 

He  is  the  wife,  who  is  the  honeft  man. 

Take  part  with  reafon  againft  thy  owtt 
will  or  humour. 

Wit  is  a  fine  thing  in  a  wife  man's  hand. 

Speak  not  of  my  debts  except  you  mean 
to  pay  them. 

Words  inftruft,  but  examples  perfuade 
effeaually. 

He  who  lives  in  hopes  dies  a  fool. 

He  who  gives  wilely  fells  to  advantage. 

Years  know  more  than  books. 

Live  fo  as  you  do  mean  to  die. 

Go  not  to  hell  for  company. 

All  earthly  joys  are  empty  bubbles,  and  do 
make  men  boys. 

Better  unborn  than  untaught. 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains  : 
if  well,  the  pains  do  fade,  the  joy  remains. 

Always  refule  the  advice  which  paffion 
gives. 

Nor  fay  nor  do  that  thing  which  anger 
prompts  you  to. 

Bear  and  forbear  is  fhort  and  good  philofo- 
phy. 

bet  out  wifely  at  firft  ;  cuftom  will  make 
every  virtue  more  eafy  and  pleafant  to  you 
than  any  vice  can  be. 

The  beft  and  nobleft  conqueft  is  that  of  a 
man's  own  reafon  over  his  pafiions  and  fol- 
lies. 

Q^  5  Religion 
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Religion  bath  true  lafting  joys  ;  weigh  all,  j 

and  fo 
If  any  thing  have  more,  or  fuch,  let  heaven 

go. 
WBatetrer  good  thou  doit,  give  God  the  j 

praile  j 
Who  both  the  power  and  will  firft  gave  to 

thee. 

§  55.  •  Old  Italian  Proverbs. 

He  who  ferves  God  -hath  the  beft  matter  in 
the  world.  Where  God  is  there  nothing  is  ! 
wanting.  .  No  man  is  greater  in  truth  than  he  I 
is  in  God's  eheem.  He  hath  a  good  judge-  j 
.ment  who  doth  not  rdy  on  his  own."  Wealth  i 
is  net  his  who  gets  it,  but  his  who  enjoys  it. 
He  who  converges  with  nobody,  is  either  a 
brute  or  an  angel.  Go  not  over  the  water 
where  you  cannot  fee  the  bo>tom.  He  who 
lives  diforderly  one  year,  doth  not  enjoy  him- 
felf for  five  years  after.  Friendfhips  are 
cheap,  when  they  are  to  be  bought  with  pulling 
cff  your  hat.  Speak  well  of  your  friend, 
of  your  en^my  neither  well  nor  ill.  The 
friend/hip  of  a  great  man  is  a  lion  at  the  next 
door.  The  money  you  refufe  will  never  do 
you  good.  A  beggar's  wallet  is  a  mile  to 
the  bottom,  I  once  had,  is  a  poor  man. 
There  are  a  great  many  afles  without  long 
ears.  An  iron  anvil  fliould  have  a  hammer 
of  feathers.  He  keeps  his  road  well  enough 
who  gets  rid  of  bad  company.  You  are  in 
.debt,  'and  run  in  farther ;  if  you  are  not  a 
liar  yer,  you  will  be  one.  The  belt  throw 
up^n  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  away.  'Tis 
horribly  danpeimis  to  fleep  near  the  gates  of 
hell.  He  who  thinks  to  cheat  another,  cheats 
himfelf  moft.  Giving  is  going  a  fi/hing. 
Too  much  profperity  makes  moll  men  fools. 
Dead  men  open  the  eyes  of  the  living.  No 


man's  head  akes  while  he  comforts  another. 
Bold  and  ihamelefs  men  are  matters  of  half 
the  world.  Every  one  hath  enough  to  do  to 
govern  himfelf  wtll.  He  who  is  an  afs,  and 
takes  himfelf  to  be  a  itag,  when  he  comes  to 
leup  the  ditch  finds  his  miltake.  Praife  doth 
a  wife  man  good,  but  a  fool  harm.  No  fooner 
is  a  law  made,  but  an  evalion  of  it  is  found 
out.  He  who  gives  fair  words,  feeds  you 
with  an  empty  ipoon.  Three  things  coit 
dear ;  the  rarefies  of  a  dog,  the  love  of  a  mifs, 
and  the  invitation  of  an  holt,  Hunger  never 
fails  of  a  good  cook.  A  man  is  valued  as  he 
makes  himfelf  valuable  Three  littles  make 
a  man  rich  on  a  fudden  j  little  wir,  little 
fhame,  and  little  honeity.  He  who  hath  good 
health  is  a  rich  man,  and  doth  not  know  it. 
Give  a  wife  man  a  hint,  and  he  will  do  the 
bufmefs  well  enough.  A  bad  agreement  is 
better  than  a  good  law-fuit,  The  beft  water- 
ing is  that  which  comes  from  heaven.  When 
your  neighbour's  hotife  is  on  fire  carry  water 
to  your  own.  Spare  diet  and  no  trouble  keep 
a  man  in  good  health.  He  that  will  have  no 
trouble  in  this  world  muft  not  be  born  in  it. 
The  maid  is  fuch  as  me  is  bred,  and  tow  as 
it  is  fpun.  He  that  would  believe  he  hath  a 
great  many  friends,  muft  try  but  few  of  them. 
Love  bemires  young  men,  and  drowns  the 
old.  Once  in  every  ten  years  every  man  need? 
his  neighbour.  Ariftotle  faith,  When  you  can 
have  any  good  thing  take  it :  and  Plato  faith, 
If  you  do  not  take  it,  you  are  a  great  cox- 
comb. From  an  afs  you  can  get  nothing  but 
kicks  and  itench.  Either  fay  nothing  of  tlie 
abfent,  or  fpeak  like  a  friend.  One  man 
forewarned  (or  apprifed  of  a  thing)  is  worth 
two.  He  is  truly  happy  who  can  make  others 
happy  too.  A  fair  woman  without  virtue  is 
like  palled  wire.  Tell  a  woman  me  is  won- 
drousfair,  and  flie  will  foon  turn  fool.  Paint 
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and  patches  give  offence  to  the  hufband,  hopes 
t®  h-jr  gallant.  He  that  would  be  well  fpoken 
ot  himfelf,  mult  not  fpeak  ill  of  others.  He 
that  doth  the  kindueishath  thenobleftpleafure 
the  two.  He  who  doth  a  kindnefs  to  a 
)d  man,  doth  a.  greater  to  himfelf.  A 
van's  hat  in  his  hand  never  did  him  harm. 
>ne  cap  or  hat  more  or  Id's,  and  one  quire  of 
iperin  a  year,  cod  but  little,  and  will  make 
m  many  friends.  He  who  blames  grandees 
^dangers  his  head,  and  he  who  prailes  them 
mil  tell  many  a  lie.  A  wile  man  goes  not 
on  board  without  due  provifion.  Keep  your 
mouth  (hut,  and  your  eyes  open.  He  who 
will  ftop  every  man's  mouth  mult  have  a  great 
deal  of  meal.  Wile  men  have  their  mouth  in 
their  heart,  fools  their  heart  in  their  mouth. 
Shew  not  to  all  the  bottom  either  of  your 
purfe  or  of  your  mind.  I  lieard  one  fay-fo,  is 
half  a  lie.  Lies  have  very  fhort  legs.  One 
lie  draws  ten  more  after  it.  ,  Keep  company 
with  good  men,  and  you'll  increafe  their  num- 
ber. He  is  a  good  man  who  is  good  for  him- 
felf, but  he  is  good  indeed  who  is  fo  for  others 
too.  When  you  meet  with  a  virtuous  man, 
draw  his  picture.  He  who  keeps  good  men 
company  may  very  well  bear  their  charges. 
He  begins  to  grow  bad  who  takes  him'elf  to 
to  be  a  gpod  man.  He  is  far  from  a  good 
man  who  Itrives  not  to  grow  better.  Keep 
good  men  company,  and  fall  not  out  with  i.he 
bad.  He  who  throws  away  his  eltate  with  his 
hands,  goes  afterwards  to  pick  jt  up  on  his 
feet.  'Tis  a  bad  houfe  that  hath  not  an  old 
man  in  it,  To  crow  well  and  fcrape  ill  is  the 
devil's  trade.  Be  ready  with  your  hut,  but 
flow  with  your  purfe.  A  burthen  which  one 
chufes  is  not  felt.  The  dearer  fuch  a  thing  is, 
the  better  pennyworth  for  me.  Suppers  kill 
more  than  the  greatelt  doclor  ever  cured.  All 
;hd  wit  in  the  world  Is  not  in  one  head.  Let  us 


do  what  we  can  and  ought,  and  let  God  do 
his  pleafure.  'Tis  better  to  be  condemned  by 
the  college  of  phyficians  than  by  one  judge. 
Skill  and  aflurance  are  an  invincible  couple* 
The  fool  kneels  to  the  diilaff.  Knowing  i« 
worth  nothing,  unlefs  we  do  the  good  we 
know.  A  man  is  half  knosvn  when  you  fee 
him,  when  you  hear  him  fpeak  ypu  know  him 
all  out.  Write  down  the  advice  of  him  who 
loves  you,  tho'  you  like  it  not  at  prefent.  Be 
flow  to  give  advice,  ready  to  do  any  fervice. 
Both  anger  and  hafte  hinder  good  counfel. 
Give  neither  counfel  nor  fait  till  you  are  aiked 
for  it.  The  fool  never  thinks  higher  than  the 
top  of  his  houfe.  A  courtier  is  a  jlave  in  a 
golden  chain.  A  little  kitchen  makes  a  larg* 
houfe.  Have  money,  and  you  will  find  kin- 
dred enough.  He  that  lends  his  money  hath 
a  double  lofs.  Of  money,  wit,  and  virtue, 
believe  one  fourth  part  of  what  you  hear  men 
fay.  Money  is  his  fervant  who  knows  hovy 
to  ufe  it  as  he  mould,  his  mafter  who  doth 
not.  'Tis  better  to  give  one  milling  than  to 
lend  twenty.  Wife  diftruft  is  the  parent  of 
fecurity.  Mercy  or  goodnefs  alone  makes  us 
like  to  God.  So  much  only  is  mine,  as  I  either 
ufe  myfelf  or  give  for  God's  fake.  He  who 
is  about  to  fpeak  evil  of  another,  let  him  firft 
well  confider  himfelf.  Speak  not  of  me  unlefs 
you  know  me  well;  think  of  yourfelf  ere.  aught 
of  me  you  tell.  One  day  of  a  wife  man  is 
worth  the  whole  life  of  a  fool.  What  you 
give  mines  ftill,  what  you  eat  fmells  ill  next 
day.  A'king  cofts  no  great  matter.  A  wo- 
man  that  loves  to  be  at  the  window  is  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes  in  the  highway.  A  woman 
and  a  glafs  are  never  out  of  danger.  A  woman 
and  a  cherry  are  painted  for  their  own  harm. 
The  beft  furniture  in  the  houfe  is  a  virtuous 
woman.  The  firft  wife  is  matrimony,  the 
fecond  company,  the  third  hercfy.  A* doctor 
QjS  »nd 
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and  a  clown  know  more  than  a  doftor  alone. 
Hard  upon  hard  never  makes  a  good  wall. 
The  example  of  good  men  is  vifible  philofophy. 
One  ill  example  fpolls  many  .good  laws. 
Every  thing  may  be,  except  a  ditch  without  a 
bank,  tie  \vho  throws  a  ftone  againtt  God, 
it  falls  upon  his  own  head.  He  who  plays  me 
one  trick  fhali  not  play  me  a  fecond.  Do 
wha*  you  ough*:,  and  .et  what  will  corne  on  it. 
By  making  a  fault  you  may  learn  to  dx>  better. 
The  firft  faults  r.re  theirfe  who  commit  them, 
all  the  following  are  his  who  doth  not  punifli 
them.  He  who  would  be  ill  ferved,  let  him 
keep  good  ftore  of  fervants.  To  do  good 
Jftill  make  no  delay;  for  life  and  time  "flide 
faft  away.  A  little  time  will  ierve  to  do  ill. 
He  who  would  have  trouble  in  this  life,  let  him 
get  either  a  (hip  or  n.  wife.  He  who  will  take 
Ho  pains,  will  never  build  a  houfe  three 
ftories  high.  The  beft  of  the  game  is,  to  do 
one's  bufmefs  and  talk  little  of  it.  The 
Italian  is  wife  before  he  undertakes  a  thing, 
the  German  while  he  is  doing  it,  and  the 
frenchman  when  it  is  over.  In  profperity  we 
heed  moderation,  in  adverfity  patience.  Prof- 
perous  men  facrifice  notj  jk  e.  they  forget 
God.  Great  profperity  and  modefty  feldcm  go 
together-.  Women>  vVine,  and  horfes,  are 
ware  men  are  often  deceived  in.  Give  your 
friend  a  fig,  and  your  enemy  a  peach.  lie 
who  hath  no  children  doih  not  know  what  love 
means.  He  whofpins  hath  one  (hirt,  he  whoN 
jfpins  not  hath  two.  He  who  confiders  the 
end,  reftrains  all  evil  inclinations.  He  who 
hath  the  longeft  fword  is  always  thought  to  be 
in  the  right.  Thers  lies  no  appeal  from  the 
decifioh  of  fortune.  Lucky  men  need  no 
tounfel.  Three  things  only  are  well  done  in 
hafte ;  flying  from  the  plague,  efcaping 
quarrels,  and  catching  fleas.  Tis  better  it 
fhould  be  faid,  Here  he  ran  away,  than  Here 


he  was  (lain.  The  fword  from  heaven  above 
tails  not  down  in  haite.  The  bed  thing  in 
gaming  is,  that  it  be  but  little  ufed,  Play, 
women,  and  wine,  make  a  man  laugh  till  he 
dies  of  it.  Play  or  gaming  hath  the  devil  at 
the  bottom.  The  devil  goes  fhares  in  gaming. 
He  who  doth  not  rife  early  never  does  a  good 
clay's  work.  He  who  hath  good  health  is 
young,  and  he  is  rich  who  owes  nothing.  If 
young  men  had  wit,  and  old  men  ftrength 
enough,  every  thing  might  be  well  done, 
lie  who  will  have  no  judge  but  himfelf,  con- 
demns himfelf.  Learning  is  folly,  unlefs  a 
good  judgment  hath  the  management  of  it., 
liveryman  lover,  juftice  at  anctherman's  houfe  j 
nobody  cares  for  it  at  his  own.  He  who 
keeps  company  with  great  men  is  the  lalt  at  the 
table,  ar,d  the  firft  at  any  toil  or  danger* 
Every  one  hath  his  cricket  in  his  head,  and 
makes  it  fmg  ::s  he  pleafes.  .  In  the  conclufion, 
even  furrows  with  bread  are  good.  When  war 
begins,  hell  gates  nre  fet  open.  He  that  hath 
nothing  knows  nothing,  and  he  that  hmh 
nothing  is  nobody.  He  who  hath  more,  hath 
more  care,  ftill  defires  more,  and  enjoys  lefs. 
At  a  dangerous  paflage  give  the  precedency* 
The  licknefs  of  the  body  may  prove  the  health 
cf  the  foul.  Working  in  your  calling  is  half 
praying.  An  ill  book  is  the  word  of  thieves* 
The  wife  hand  doth  not  all  which  the  foolifh 
tongue  faith.  Let  not  your  tongue  fay  what 
your  head  may  pay  for.  The  beft  armour  is 
to  keep  out  of  gun-mot.  The  good  woman 
doth  not  fay,  Will  you  have  this?  but  gives 
it  you.  That  is  a  good  misfortune  which 
comes  alone.  He  who  doth  no  ill  hath  nothing 
to  fear.  No  ill  befalls  us  but  what  may  be 
for  our  good.  He  that  would  be  mailer  of  his 
own  muft  not  be  bound  for  another.  Eat  after 
your  own  falhion,  clothe  yourfelf  as  others  do* 
A  fat  phyfician>  but  a  kan  monk.  Make 
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yourfelf  all  honey,  and  the  flies  will  eat  you 
up.  Marry  a  wife,  and  buy  a  horle  from  your 
neighbour.  He  is  mailer  of  the  world  who 
deipifes  it  5  its  llave  who  values  it.  This 
world  is  a  cage  of  fools.  He  who  hathmoft 
patience  belt  enjoys  the  world.  If  veal  (or 
mutton)  co-.'ld  fly,  no  wild  fowl  could  come 
near  it.  He  is  unhappy  who  wifhes  to  die; 
but  more  fb  he  who  fears  it.  The  mere  you 
think  of  dying,  the  better  you  will  live.  He 
who  oft  thinks  on  death  provides  for  the  next 
life.  Nature,  time,  and  patience,  are  the 
three  great  phyfkians.  When  the  fhip  is 
funk  every  man  knows  how  me  might  have  ! 
been  faved.  Poverty  is  the  worft  guard  for 
chaftity.  Affairs,  like  falt-fifli,  ought  to  lie 
a  good  while  a  leaking.  He  who  knows  no- 
thing is  confident  in  every  thing.  He  who 
lives  as  he  mould,  has  all  that  he  needs.  By 
doing  nothing,  men  learn  to  do  ill.  The  bell 
revenge  is  to  prevent  the  injury.  Keep  your- 
felf from  the  occafion,  and  God  will  keep  you 
from  the  fins  it  leads  to.  One  eye  of  the  m af- 
ter fees  more  than  four  eyes  of  his  fervant. 
He  who  doth  the  injury  never  forgives  the  in- 
jured man.  Extravagant  offers  area  kind  of 
denial.  Vice  is  fet  off  with  the  fhadow  or 
refemblance  of  virtue.  The  madowof  a  lord 
is  an  hat  or  cap  for  a  fool.  Large  trees  give 
more  made  than  fruit.  True  love  and  honour 
go  always  together.  He  who  would  pleafe 
eVery  body  in  all  he  doth,  troubles  himfelf, 
and  contents  nobody.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  doth  all  the  good  he  talks  of.  That  is 
beft  or  fineft  which  is  mo(t  fit  or  fealbnable. 
He  is  a  good  orator  who  prevails  with  himfelf. 
One  pair  of  ears  will  drain  dry  an  hundred 
tongues.  A  great  deal  of  pride  obfcures,  or 
blemifhes,  a  thoufand  good  qualities.  He 
who  hath  gold  hath  fear,  who  hath  none,  hath 
farrow.  An  Arcadian  afs,  who  is  laden 


with  gold,  and  eats  but  ftraw.  The  hare 
catched  the  lion  in  a  net  of  gold.  Obftinacy 
is  the  worft,  the  moll  incurable  of  all  fins. 
Lawyers  gowns  are  lined  with  the  wilfulnefs 
of  their  clients.  Idlenefs  is  the  mother  of 
vice,  the  itep-mother  to  all  virtues.  He  who 
is  employed  is  tempted  by  one  devil;  he  \vho 
is  idle,  by  an  hundred.  An  idle  nrm  is  a 
bolfter  for  the  devil.  Idlenefs  buries  a  man 
alive.  He  that  makes  a  good  war  hath  a 
good  peace.  He  who  troubles  not  himfelf 
with  other  men's  bufmefs,  gets  peace  and  eafe 
thereby.  Where  peace  is,  there  God  is  or 
dwells.  The  world  without  peace  is  the 
foldier's  pay,  Arms  carry  peace  along  with 
them.  A  little  in  peace  and  quiet  is  my 
heart's  wifh.  He  bears  with  others,  and  faith. 
nothing,  who  would  live  in  peace.  One  fa- 
ther is  fufficient  to  govern  an  hundred  chil- 
dren^  and  an  hundred  children  are  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  govern  one  father.  The  mafter  is  the 
eye  of  the  houfe.  The  firft  fervice  a  bad  child 
doth  his  father,  is  to  make  him  a  fool  ;  the 
next  is,  to  make  him  mad.  A  rich  country 
and  a  bad  road.  A  good  lawyer  is  a  bad 
neighbour.  He  who  pays  well  is  mafter  of 
every  body's  purfe.  Another  man's  bread 
cofts  very  dear.  Have  you  bread  and  wine  ? 
fing  and  be  merry.  If  there  is  but  little; 
bread,  keep  it  in  your  hand  j  if  but  a  little 
wine,  drink  often  ;  if  but  a  little  bed,  go  to 
bed  early,  and  clap  yourfelf  down  in  the 
middle.  'Tis  good  keeping  his  cloaths  whd 
goes  to  fwim.  A  man's  own  opinion  is  never 
in  the  wrong.  He  who  fpeaks  little,  needs 
but  half  fo  much  brains  as  another  man.  He 
who  knows  mcft,  commonly  fpeaks  leaft* 
Few  men  take  his  advice  who  talks  a  great 
deal.  He  that  is  going  to  fpeak  ill  of  another, 
let  him  confider  himfelf  well,  and  he  will  hold 
his  peace.  Eating  iittle,  and  fpenking  little, 
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can  never  do  a  man  hurt,  A  civil  anfwer  to 
a  rude  fpecch  coih  not  much,  and  is  worth  a 
great  deal.  Speaking1  without  thinking  is 
ihooting  without  taking  aim.  He  doth  not 
lofe  his  labour  who  counts  every  word  he 
fpeaks.  One  mild  word  quenches  more  heat 
than  a  whole  bucket  of  water.  Yes,  good 
words  to  put  oft"  your  rotten  apples.  Give 
every  man  good  words,  but;  keep  your  purfe 
firings  clofe.  Fine  words  will  not  keep  a  cat 
•from  ftarving.  He  that  hath  no  patience, 
hath  nothing  at  all.  No  patience,  no  true 
wilclom.  Make  one  bargain  with  other  men, 
but  make  four  with  yourfelf.  There  is  no 
fool  to  a  learned  fool.  The  firft  degree  of 
folly  is  to  think  one's  felf  wife ;  the  next  to 
tell  others  fo;  the  third  to  defpife  all  counfel. 
If  wile  men  play/the  fool,  they  do  it  with  a 
vengeance.  One  fool  in  one  houfe  is  enough 
in  all  confcience.  He  is  not  a  thorough  wife 
man  who  cannot  play  the  fool  on  a  jurt  occa- 
fion.  A  wife  man  doth  that  at  the  firft  which 
a  fool  muft  do  at  the  laft.  Men's  years  and 
their  faults  are  always  more  than  they  are 
willing  to  own.  Men's  fins  and  their  debts 
are  more  than  they  take  them  to  be.  Punifh- 
roent,  though  lame,  overtakes  the  fmner  at 
the  lath  He  confiders  ill,  that  confiders  not 
on  both  fides.  Think  much  and  often,  foeak 
little,  and  write  Ids.  Confider  well,  Who 
you  are,  What  you  do,  Whence  you  came, 
and  Whither  you  are  to  go.  Keep  your 
thoughts  to  yourfelf,  let  your  mien  be  free 
and  open.  Drink  wine  with  pears,  and  wa- 
ter after  figs.  When  the  pear  is  ripe,  it  muft 
fall /of  courfe.  Pie  that  parts  with  what  he 
ought,  lei-is  'nothing  by  the  fhift.  Forgive 
every  man's  faults  except  your  own.  To 
forgive  injuries  is  a  noble  and  Gorl-like  re- 
venge. 'Tis  a  mark  of  great  proficiency,  to 
bear  cafily  the  failings  c-i"  uher  men.  Fond 


love  of  a  man's  felf  (hews  that  he  doth  not 
know  himfeif.  That  which  a  man  likes  well 
is  half  done.  He  who  is  ufed  to  do  kindneffes, 
always  finds  them  when  he  (lands  in  need.  A 
wife  lawyer  never  goes  to  law  himfeif.  A 
iluggard  takes  an  hundred  fteps  becaufe  he 
would  not  take  one  in  due  time.  When  you 
are  all  agreed  upon  the  time,  quoth  the  curate, 
I  will  make  it  rain.  I  will  do  what  I  can, 
and  a  little  lefs,  that  I  may  hold  out  the  better. 
Trull  fomefew,  but  beware  of  all  men.  He 
who  knows  but  little  preiently  outs  with  it. 
He  that  doth  not  mind  fmall  things  will  never 
get  a  great  deal.  John  Do*  little  was  the  foa 
of  Good-wife  Spin-little.  To  know  how  to  be 
content  with  a  little,  is  not  a  morfel  for  a  fool's 
mouth.  That  is  never  to  be  called  little,  which  a 
man  thinks  to  be  enough .  Of  two  cowards,  he 
hath  the  better  wh'o  firfl  finds  the  other  out. 
The  worft  pig  often  gets  the  beft  pear.  The 
devil  turns  his  back  when  he  finds  die  doov 
fliut  againft  him.  The  wifer  man  yields  to 
him  who  is  more  than  his  match.  He  who 
thinks  he  can  do  moft,  is  moft  rniitaken.  The 
wife  difcourfes  of  a  poor  man  go  for  nothing. 
Poor  folks  have  neither  any  kindred  nor  any 
friends.  Good  preachers  give  their  hearers 
fruit,  not  flowers.  Woe  to  thofe  preachers 
who  liften  not  to  themfelves.  He  who  quakes 
for  cold,  either  wants  money  to  buy  him 
cloaths,  or  wit  to  put  them  on.  Poverty  is  a 
good  hated  by  all  men.  He  that  would  have 
a  thing  done  quickly  and  well,  muft  do  it 
himfeif.  He  who  knows  moft  is  the  lean: 
prefuming  or  confident.  *Tis  more  noble  to 
make  yourfelf  great,  than  to  be  born  ib.  The 
beginning  of  an  amour  (or  gallantry)  is  fear, 
the  middle  fin,  and  the  end  furrow  or  re- 
pentance. The  beginning  only  of  a  thing  is 
hard,  and  cofts  dear.  A  fair  promife  catches 
the  foci.  He  who  is  bound  for  another  goe? 
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in  at  the  wide  end  of  the  horn,  and  muft  come 
out  at  the  narrow  if  he  can.  Promifing  is 
not  with  dtfign  to  give,  but  to  pleaie  fools. 
Give  no  great  credit  to  a  great  promifer. 
Profperity  is  the  worft  enemy  men  ufually 
have.  Proverbs  bear  age,  and  he  who  would 
do  well  may  view  himfelf  in  them  as  in  a 
looking-glafs.  A  proverb  is  the  child  of  ex- 
perience. He  that  makes  no  reckoning  of  a 
farthing,  will  not  be  worth  an  half-penny. 
Avoid  carefully  the  firft  ill  or  mifchief,  for 
that  will  breed  an  hundred  more.  Reaibn 
governs  the  wife  man,  and  a  cudgel  the  fool. 
Suffering  is  the  mother  of  fools,  realbn  of 
wife  men.  If  you  would  be  as  happy  as  any 
king,  confider  not  the  few  that  are  before,  but 
the  many  that  come  behind  you.  Our  re- 
ligion and  our  language  we  fuck  in  with  our 
miik.  Love,  knavery,  and  neceflity,  make 
men  good  orators.  There  is  no  fence  againft 
what  comes  from  Heaven.  Good  hufbandry 
is  the  firft  ftep  towards  riches.  A  flock  once 
gotten,  wealth  grows  up  of  its  own  accord. 
Wealth  hides  many  a  great  fault.  Good 
ware  was  never  dear,  nor  a  mifs  ever  worth 
the  money  fne  cofts.  The  fool's  eftate  is  the 
firft  fpent.  Wealth  is  his  that  enjoys  it,  and 
the  world  is  his  who  fcrambles  for  it.  A  fa- 
ther with  very  great  wealth,  and  a  fon  with 
no  virtue  at  all.  Little  wealth,  and  little 
care  and  trouble.  The  Roman  conquers  by 
fitting  ftill  at  home.  Between  robbing  and 
reftoring,  men  commonly  get  thirty  in  the 
hundred.  He  is  learned  enough  who  knows 
how  to  live  well.  The  more  a  man  knows, 
the  lefs  credulous  he  is.  There  is  no  harm 
in  defiling  to  be  thought  wife  by  others,  but 
a  great  deal  in  a  man's  thinking  himfelf 
to  be  fo.  Bare  wages  never  made  a  fervant 
rich.  Lofing  much  breeds  bad  blood.  Health 
without  any  money  is  half  Ikknefs,  When  a 


man  is  tumbling  down,  every  faint  lends  a 
hand.  He  that  unleafonably  plays  the  wile 
man  is  a  fool.  He  that  pretends  too  much  to 
wifdom  js  counted  a  fool.  A  wife  man  ne- 
ver fets  his  heart  upon  what  he  cannot  have. 
A  lewd  batchelor  makes  a  jealous  hufband. 
That  crown  is  well  fpent  which  faves  you  ten. 
Love  can  do  much,  but  (corn, or  difdain  can 
do  more.  If  you  would  have  a  thing  kept 
fecret,  never  tell  it  to  any  one ;  and  if  you 
would  not  have  a  thing  known  of  you,  never 
do  it.  Whatever  you  are  going  to  do  or  fay, 
think  well  firft  svhat  may  be  the  confequence 
of  it.  They  are  always  felling  wit  to  others 
who  have  Jeaft  of  it  for  themfelves.  He  that 
gains  time  gains  a  great  point.  Every  ditch 
is  full  of  after-wit.  A  little  wit  will  ferve  a 
fortunate  man.  The  favour  of  the  court  is 
like  fair  weather  in  winter.  Neither  take  for  a 
fervant  him  who  you  muft  entreat,  nor  a  kinf- 
man,  nor  a  friend,  if  you  would  have  a  good 
one.  A  man  never  lofes  by  doing  good 
offices  to  others.  He  that  would  be  well 
ferved,  muft  know  when  to  change  his  fer- 
vants.  Ignorance  and  profperity  make  men 
bold  and  confident.  He  who  employs  one 
fervant  in  any  bufinefles,  hath  him  all  there j 
who  employs  two,  hath  half  a  fervant  j  who 
three,  hath  never  a  one.  Either  a  civil  grant, 
or  a  civil  denial.  When  you  have  any  bufi- 
nefs  with  a  man  give  him  title  enough.  The 
covetous  man  is  the  bailiff,  not  the  mafter,  of 
his  own  eftate.  Trouble  not  your  head  about 
the  weather,  or  the  government.  Like  with 
like  looks  well,  and  lafts  long.  All  worldly 
joy  is  but  a  fhort-lived  dream.  That  is  a 
curfed  pleafure  that  makes  a  man  a  fool.  The 
foldier  is  well  paid  for  doing  mifchief.  A 
foldier,  fire,  and  water,  foon  make  room  for 
themfelves.  A  confidering  careful  man  is 
half  a  conjurer.  A  man  would  not  be  alone 
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even  in  paradife.  One  nip  finds  out,  or 
draws  on  another.  Have  good  luck,  and  you 
may  lie  in  bed.  He  that  will  maintain  every 
thing  muft  have  his  fword  always  ready 
drawn.  That  houfe  is  in  an  ill  cafe  where 
the  diftaff  commands  the  fword.  One  fword 
keeps  another  in  the  fcabbard.  He  that  fpeaks 
ill  of  other  men,  burns  his  own  tongue.  He 
that  is  molt  liberal  where  he  mould  be  fo,  is 
the  beft  hufband.  He  is  gainer  enough  who 
gives  over  a  vain  hope.  A  mighty  hope  is  a 
mighty  cheat.  Hope  is  a  pleafant  kind  of 
deceit.  A  man  cannot  leave  his  experience 
orwifdom  to  his  heirs.  Fools  learn  to  live 
at  their  own  coft,  the  wife  at  other  men's. 
He  is  mafter  of  the  whole  world  who  hath  no 
value  for  it.  He  who  faith  Woman,  faith 
Wo  to  man.  One  enemy  is  too  much  for  a 
man  in  a  great  poft,  and  an  hundred  friends 
are  too  few.  Let  us  enjoy  the  prefent,  we 
ftiall  have  trouble  enough  hereafter.  Men 
toil  and  take  pains  in  order  to  live  eafily  at 
laft.  He  that  takes  no  care  of  himfelf,  muft 
not  expecl  it  from  others.  Induftry  makes  a 
gallant  man,  and  breaks  ill  fortune.  Study, 
like  a  ftaff  of  cotton,  beats  without  noife. 
Mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  are  a 
tempeft  and  hail-ftorm.  If  pride  were  a 
deadly  difeafe,  how  many  would  be  now 
in  their  graves !  He  who  cannot  hold  his 
peace  will  never  live  at  eafe.  A  fool  will  be 
always  talking,  right  or  wrong.  In  filence 
there  is  many  k  good  morfel.  Pray  hold  your 
peace,  or  you  will  make  me  fallafleep.  The 
table,  a  fecret  thief,  fends  its  mafter  to  the 
hofpital.  Begin  your  web,  and  God  will 
fupply  you  with  thread.  Too  much  fear  is 
an  enemy  to  good  deliberation*  As;  foon  as 
ever  God  hath  a  church  built  for  him,  the 
devil  gets  a  tabernacle  let  up  for  himfelf. 
Time  is  a  file  that  wears,  and  raakes  no 


noife.  Nothing  is  fo  hard  to  bear  well  as 
proiperity.  Patience,  time,  and  money,  fet 
every  thing  to  rights.  The  true  art  of  mak- 
ing gold  is  to  have  a  good  eftate,  and  to  fpend 
but  little  of  it.  Abate  two  thirds  of  all  the 
reports  you  hear.  A  fair  face,  or  a-  fine 
head,  and  very  little  brains  in  it.  He  who 
lives  wickedly  lives  always  in  fear.  A  beau- 
tiful face  is  a  pleafmg  traitor.  If  three  know 
it,  all  the  world  will  know  it  too.  Many 
have  too  much,  but  nobody  hath  enough. 
An  honed  man  hath  half  as  much  more 
brains  as  he  needs,  a  knave  hath  not  half 
enough.  A  wife  man  changes  his  mind  when 
there  is  reafon  for  it.  From  hearing,  comes 
wifdom  j  and  from  fpeaking,  repentance* 
Old  age  is  an  evil  defired  by  all  men,  and 
youth  an  advantage  which  no  young  man  un- 
derftands.  He  that  would  have  a  good  re- 
venge, let  him  leave  it  to  God.  Would  you 
be  revenged  on  your  enemy  ?  live  as  you 
ought,  and  you  have  done  it  to  purpofe.  He 
that  will  revenge  every  affront,  either  falls 
from  a  good  poft,  or  never  gets  up  to  it. 
Truth  is  an  inhabitant  of  heaven.  That 
which  feems  probable  is  the  greateft  enemy 
to  the  truth.  A  thoufand  probabilities  can- 
not make  one  truth.  'Tis  no  great  pains 
to  fpeak  the  truth.  That  is  mcft  true  which 
we  leaft  care  to  hear.  Truth  hath  the  plague 
in  his  houfe  (i+  e.  is  carefully  avoided).  j  A 
wife  man  will  not  tell  fuch  a  truth  as  every 
one  will  take  for  a  lie.  Long  voyages  occa- 
iion  great  lies.  The  world  makes  men  drunk 
as  much  as  wine  doth.  Wine  and  youth  are 
fire  upon  fire,,  Enrich  ycnir  younger  age 
with  virtue's  lore.  'Tis  virtue's  piclure  which 
we  find  in  books.  Virtue  muft  be  our  trade 
and  ftudy,  not  our  chance.  We  mall  have  a 
houfe  without  a  fault  in  the  next  world.  Tell 
me  w/hat  life  you  lead,  and  I  will  tell  you 
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how  you  fhall  die.  He  is  in  a  low  form  who 
never  think?;  beyond  this  fhort  life.  Vices 
are  learned  wifhout  a  teacher.  Wicked  men 
are  dead  whilft  they  live^  He  is  rich  who  de- 
ikes  nothing  more.  To  recover  a  bad  man 
is  a  double  kindnefs  or  virtue*  Who  are  you 
for  ?  I  am  for  him  whom  I  get  moft  by. 
He  who  eats  but  of  one  dim,  never  wants 
a  phyliciam  He  hath  lived  to  ill  purpofe 
who  cannot  hope  to  live  after  his  death 
Live  as  they  did  of  old  ;  fpeak  as  men  do 
now.  The  mob  is  a  terrible  monfter.  Hell 
is  very  full  of  good  meanings  and  intentions. 
He  only  is  well  kept  whom  God  keeps. 
Break  the  legs  of  an  evil  cuftorti.  Tyrant 
cuftom  makes  a  (lave  of  reafon.  Experience 
is  the  father,  and  memory  the  mother  of  wif. 
dom.  He  who  doeth  every  thing  he  has 
a  mind  to  do^  doth  not  what  he  mould  do. 
He  who  fays  all  that  he  has  a  mind  to  fay, 
hears  what  he  hath  no  mind  to  hear.  That 
city  thrives  belt  where  virtue  is  moft  efteemed 
and  rewarded.  He  cannot  go  wrong  whom 
virtue  guides.  The  fword  kills  many,  but 
wine  many  more.  'Tis  truth  which  makes 
the  man  angry<.  He  who  tells  all  the  truth 
he  knows,  muft  lie  in  the  ftreets.  Oil  and 
truth  will  get  uppermoft  at  the  lad.  A  pro- 
bable ftory  is  the  beft  weapon  of  calumny. 
He  counts  very  unfkilfully  who  leaves  God 
out  of  his  reckoning.  Nothing  is  of  any 
great  value  but  God  only.  All  is  good  that 
God  fends  us.  He  that  hath  children^  all  his 
inorfels  are  not  his  own.  Thought  is  a  nim- 
ble footman.  Many  know  every  thing  elfe, 
but  nothing  at  all  of  themfclves.  We  "ought 
not  to  give  the  fine  flour  to  the  devil,  and 
the  bran  to  God.  Six  foot  of  earth  make  all 
men  of  one  fize.  He  that  is  born  of  a  hen 
muft  fcrape  for  his  living.  Afflictions  draw 
men  up  towards  heaven*  That  which  does 


us  {rood  is  never  too  late.  Since  my  houfe 
mutt  be  burnt,  I  will  warm  myfcif  at  it. 
Tell  every  body  your  bulinefs,  and  the  devil 
will  do  it  for  you.  A  man  was  hanged  for 
faying  what  was  true.  Do  not  all  that  you 
can  do  j  fperid  not  all  that  you  have  ;  believe 
not  all  that  you  hear \  and  tell  not  all  that 
you  know.  A  man  mould  learn  to  fail  with 
all  winds.  He  is  the  man  indeed  who  can 
govern  himfelf  as  he  ought.  He  that  would 
livelong,  muft  fometimes  change  his  courfe 
of  life.  When  children  are  little  they 
make  their  parents  heads  ake  j  and  when 
they  are  grown  up,  they  make  their  hearts 
ake.  To  preach  well,  you  muft  firft  pra&ife 
what  you  teach  others,  l^'e  or  pra&iee  of  a 
thing  is  the  beft  mafter.  A  man  that  hath 
learning  is  worth  two  who  have  it  not.  A 
fool  knows  his  own  bufmefs  better  than 
a  wife  man  doth  another's.  He  who  under- 
ftands  moft  is  other  men's  mafter.  Have 

a  care  of— -Had  I  known  this  before. 

Command  your  fervant,  and  do  it  yourfelf, 
and  you  will  have  lefs  trouble.  You  may 
know  the  mafter  by  his  man,  He"  who  ferves 
the  public  hath  but  a  fcurvy  mafter.  He 
that  would  have  good  offices  done  to  him, 
muft  do  them  to  others.  *Tis  xhe  only  true 
liberty  to  ferve  our  good  God.  The  common 
foUlier's  blood  makes  the  general  a  great 
man.  An  huge  great  houfe  is  an  huge  great 
trouble.  Never  advife  a  man  to  go  to  the 
wars,  nor  to  marry.  Go  to  the  war  with  as 
many  as  you  can,  and  with  as  few  to  coun- 
fel.  'Tis  better  keeping  out  of  a  quarrel, 
than  to  make  it  up  afterward,  Great  birth  is 
a  very  poor  dim  on  the  table.  Neither  buy- 
any  thing  of,  nor  fell  to,  your  friend.  Sick- 
nefs  or  difeafes  are  vilits  from  God.  Sicknefs 
is  a  perfonal  citation  before  our  Judge. 
Beauty  and  folly  do  not  often  part  company. 
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Beauty  beats  a  call 
before   the 


upon   a  drum.     Teeth  j 
tongue  give  good  advice,  j 
A  great  many  pair  of  (hoes  are  worn  out  be-  I 
forc  men  do  all  they  fay.     A   great  many  j 
•words  will  not  fill  a  puife.     Make  a  (low  i 
anfwer  to  an  haily  queft'on.    Self-praife  is  the  ' 
ground  of  hatred.     Speaking  evil  of  one  ano-  i 
ther  is  the  fifth  element  meu  are  made  up  of.  j 
When  a  man  fpeaks  you  fair,  look  to  your 
purfe.     Play  not  with  a  man  till  you   hurt 
him,  v;or  jell    till  you  fhame  him.     Eating 
moie  than  you  mould  at  once,  makes  you  eat 
lefs  a'terwani.     He  makes  his  grief  light  who 
thinks  it  ib.     He  thinks  but  ill  who  doth  not 
think  twice  of  a  thing;.     He  who  goes  about 
a  thing  himielf,  hath  a  mind  to  have  it  done  ; 
who  fends  another,  cares  not  whether  it  be 
don-'.-  or  no.     There  is  no  difcretion  in  love, 
nor  counitl  in  anger.     Wiihes  never  can  fill  j 
a  fack.     The  firit  ftep  a  man  makes  towards  I 
being  good,  is  to  know  he  is  not  fo  already. 
He   who  i<  bad  to  his  relations   is  worft  to 
himf.  .f      'Tis    good   to  know   our   friends 
failing*,  but  wot  to  publifh   them.     A  man 
may  :  _e  his  own  faults  in  thofe  which  others 
do*     *  Tis  the  virtue  of  faints  to  be  always 
going  on  from  one  kind  and  degree  of  virtue 
to  another.     A  man  mr.y  talk   like  a  wife 
iran,    and  yet  aft  like  a  fool.     Every  one 
thinks  he  hath  more  than  his  fhare  of  brains. 
The  fir  ft   chapter   (or  point)   of  fools  is  to 
think  trey  are  wife  men.   Diicretion,  or  a  true 
judgment  of  things,  is  the  parent  of  all  virtue. 
Chaltity    is    the    chief  and   mo  ft    charming 
beimy.     Little  confcience  and  great  diligence 
irake  a  rich  man.     Nt:ver  count  four  except 
yen  have  them  in  your  bag.     Open  your  door  I 
to  a  fair  day,  but  make  yourieif  ready  for  a  | 
foul  one.     A  little  too  late  is  too  late  Rill.    A 
man  is  ever  at  Lome  wherever  he  chance 
to  be.     Building  is  a  word  that  men  pay  dear 


for.  If  you  would  be  healthful,  clothe  your- 
felf  warm,  and  eat  fparingly.  Rich  men  are 
(laves  condemned  10  the  mines.  Many  men's 
eftates  come  in  at  the  door,  and  go  out  at  the 
chimney.  Wealth  is  more  dear  to  men  than 
their  blood  or  life  is.  Foul  dirty  water  makes 
the  river  great.  That  great  faint  intereft  rules 
the  world  alone.  Their  power  and  their  will 
are  the  meafures  princes  take  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  governing  others  you  muft  do 
what  you  can  do,  not  all  you  would  do. 
A  wife  man  will  ftay  for  a  convenient  feafon, 
and  will  bend  a  little,  rather  than  be  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  Ever  buy  your  wit  at  other 
men's  charges.  You  muft  let  your  phlegm 
fubdue  your  choler,  if  you  would  not  fpoil 
your  bulinefs.  Take  not  phyfic  when  you 
are  well,  left  you  die  to  be  better.  Do  not 
do  evil  to  get  good  by  it,  which  never  yet 
happened  to  any.  That  pleaiure's  much  too 
dear  which  is  bought  with  any  pain.  To  live 
poor  that  a  man  may  die  rich,  is  to  be  the 
king  of  fools,  or  a  fool  in  grain.  Good  wine 
makes  a  bad  head,  and  a  long  ftory.  Be 
as  eafy  as  you  can  in  this  world,  provided 
you  take  good  care  to  be  happy  in  the  next. 
Live  well,  and  be  chearful.  A  man  knows 
no  more  to  any  purpofe  than  he  pra&iles.  He 
that  doth  moft  at  once,  doth  leaft.  He  is 
a  wretch  whofe  hopes  are  all  below.  Thank 
you,  good  pufs,  Itarved  my  cat.  No  great 
good  comes  without  looking  after  it.  Ga- 
ther the  rofe,  and  leave  the  thorn  behind. 
He  who  would  be  rich  in  one  year  is  hanged 
at  fix  months  end.  He  who  hath  a  mouth 
will  certainly  eat.  Go  early  to  the  market,  and 
as  late  as  ever  you  can  to  a  battle.  The  bar- 
fa-  r  learns  to  mave  at  the  beards  of  fools. 
He  who  is  lucky  (or  rich)  palfes  for  a  wife 
man  too.  He  commands  enough  who  is 
ruled  by  a  wife  man.  He  who  reveals  his  fe- 
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cret  makes  himfclf  a  Have.  Gaming  mews  i 
what  metal  a  man  is  made  of.  How  can  the 
cat  help  it  if  the  maid  be  a  fool  ?  Fools  grow 
up  apace  without  any  watering.  God  lup- 
plies  him  with  more  who  lays  out  his  eftatc 
well.  The  printing-pi  efs  is  the  mother  of 
errors.  Let  me  fee  your  man  dead,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  rich  he  is.  Men  live  one 
half  of  the  year  with  art  and  deceit,  and  the 
other  half,  with  deceit  and  ait.  Do  yourfelf  j 
a  kindntfs,  Sir.  [The  beggar's  phrafe  for 
Give  alms.]  I  was  well,  would  be  better; 
took  phyfic,  and  died.  [On  a  monument.] 
All  row  galley-wife  j  every  man  draws  to- 
wards himfelf.  He  who  hath  money  and  ca- 
pers is  provided  for  Lent.  A  proud  man 
hath  vexation  o-r  fretting  enough.  He  who 
buys  by  the  penny  keeps  his  own  houie  and 
other  men's  too."  Tell  me  what  company 
you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  do. 
At  a  good  pennyworth  paufe  awhile.  He 
who  doth  his  own  bufinefs  doth  not  foul  his 
fingers.  'Tis  good  feafting  at  other  men's 
houles.  A  wife  man  makes  a  virtue  of  what 
he  cannot  help.  Talk  but  little,  and  live  as 
you  fhould  do. 

§56.     Old  Spani/b  Proverbs. 
He  is  a  rich  man  who  hath  God  for  his 
friend.       He   is   the   bed   fcholar   who    hath 
learned  to  live  well.      A  handful  of  mother 
wit  is  worth  a  bumel  of  learning.     When  all 
men   fry  you   are  an  afs,   'tis   time  to  bray,  j 
Change  of  weather  finds  dilcourfe  for  fools.  ] 
A  pound  of  care  will   not  pay  an   ounce  of  j 
debt.     The  forrow  men  have  for  others  hangs 
upon  one  hair.  A  wife  man  changes  his  mind,  I 
a  fool   never  will.     That   day  cm  which  you  \ 
marry  you  either  mar  or  make  yourfelf.    God 
comes  to  fee,  or  look  upon  us,  without  a  bell. 
You  had  better  leave  your  enemy  ibmething 


when  you  die,  than  live  to  beg  of  your  friend . 
That's  a  wife  delay  which  makes  the  road 
fafc.  Cure  your  lore  eyes  only  with  your  el- 
bow. Let  us  thank  God,  and  be  content 
with  what  we  have.  The  foot  of  the  owner 
is  the  bell  manure  for  his  land.  He  is  my 
friend  who' grinds  at  my  mill.  Enjoy  that 
little  you  have  while  the  fool  is  hunting  for 
more.  Saying  and  doing  do  not  dine  together. 
Money  cures  all  dill-ales.  A  life  ill-fpent 
makes  a  fad  old-age.  'Tis  money  that  makes 
men  lords.  We  talk,  b  •*  God  doch  what 
he  pleafes.  May  you  have  good  luck,  my 
ion,  and  a  little  wit  wiii  lerve  your  turn. 
Gifts  break  through  ftone  walls.  Go  not  to 
your  doclor  for  every  ail,  nor  to  your  lawyer 
for  every  quarrel,  nor  to  your  pitcher  for 
every  thir ft.  There  is  no  better  look ing-glai'i 
than  an  old  true  friend.  A  wail  between 
both  beft  preferves  friendship.  The  ium  of 
all  i?,  to  ferve  God  well,  and  to  do  no  ill 
thing.  The  creditor  always  hath  a  better 
memory  than  the  debtor.  Setting  down  in 
writing  is  a  lafting  memory.  Repentance  al- 
ways cofts  very  dear.  Good-breeding  and 
money  make  our  fons  gentlemen.  As  you 
xife  your  father,  fo  your  children  will  ufe  you. 
There  is  no  evil,  but  fome  good  ufe  may  Ue 
made  of  it.  No  price  is  great  enough  for 
good  counfcl.  Examine  not  the  pedigree  nor 
patrimony  of  a  good  man.  There  is  no  ill  thing 
in  Spain  but  that  which  can  fpeak.  Praife  the 
man  whofe  bread  you  eat.  God  keep  mq 
from  him  whom  I  trull,  from  him  whom  1  truit 
not  I  (hall  keep  myfelf.  Keep  out  of  an  haity 
man's  way  for  a  while,  out  of  a  fullen  man's 
all  days  of  your  life.  If  you  love  me,  John, 
your  deeds  will  tell  me  fo.  I  defy  all  fetters, 
though  they  were  made  of  gold.  Few  die  or" 
hunger,  an  hundred  thousand  of  furfeits. 
Govern  yourfelf  by  reafon,  though  fome  like 
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it,  others  do  not.  If  you  would  know  the  worth 
of  a  ducat,  go  and  borrow  one.  No  com- 
panion like  money.  A  good  wife  is  the 
workmanfhip  of  a  good  huiband.  The  fool 
fell  in  love  with  the  lady's  laced  apron.  The 
filar  who  afks  for  God's  fake,  afks  for 
himfclf  too.  God  keeps  him  who  takes  what 
care  he  can  of  himieif.  Nothing  is  valuable  ' 
in  this  world,  except  as  it  tends  to  the  next. 
Smoke,  raining  into  the  houfe,  and  a  talk- 
ing wife,  make  a  man  run  out  of  doors.  There 
is  no  to-morrow  for  an  aflcing  friend. 
God  keep  me  from  ftill-water,  from  that 
which  is  rough  I  will  keep  myfelf.  Take 
your  wife's  firll  advice,  not  her  fecond.  Tell 
Dot  what  you  know,  judge  not  what  you  fee, 
and  you  will  live  in  quiet.  Hear  reaibn,  or  me 
will  make  herfelf  be  heard.  Gifts  enter  every 
where  without  a  wimble.  A  great  fortune 
with  a  wife  is  a  bed  full  of  brambles.  One 
pin  for  your  purfe,  and  two  for  your  mouth. 
There  was  never  but  one  man  who  never  did 
a  fault.  He  who  promifes  runs  into  debt. 
He  who  holds  his  peace  gathers  ftones.  Leave 
your  fon  a  good  reputation  and  an  employ- 
ment* Receive  your  money  before  you  give 
a  receipt  for  it,  and  take  a  receipt  before  you 
pay  it.  God  doth  the  cure,  and  the  phyhcian 
takes  the  money  for  it.  Thinking  is  very  far 
from  knowing  the  truth.  Fools  make  gre:j.t 
feafts,  and  wife  men  eat  of  them.  June, 
July,  Augurt,  and  Carthagena,  are  the;  four 
beft  ports  of  Spain,  A  gentle  calf  fucks  her 
own  mother,  and  four  cows  more  (between 
two  own  brothers,  two  witneflfl-s,  and  a  no- 
tary). The  devil  brings  a  modeft  man  to 
the  court.  He  who  will  have  a  mule  with- 
out any  fault,  muft  keep  none.  The  wolves 
eat  the  poor  afs  that  hath  many  owners.  Wit 
your  aunt,  but  not  every  day  in  the  year.  In 
an  hundred  years  time  princes  are  peafams, 


and  in  an  hundred  and  ten  peaiants  grow 
princes.  The  poor  cat  is  whipped  becaufe 
our  (bine  will  not  fpin.  Leave  your  jeft 
whilft  you  are  rnoft  pleaied  with  it.  Whither 
goeit  thou,  grief?  Where  I  am  ufed  to  go. 
Leave  a  dog  a^d  a  great  talker  in  the  middle  of 
the  ftreet.  Never  truft  a  man  whom  you  have 
injured.  The  laws  go  on  the  king's  errands. 
Parents  love  indeed,  others  only  talk  of  it. 
Three  helping  one  another  will  do  as  much 
as  fix  men  fmgle.  She  fpins  well  who  breeds 
her  children  well.  You  cannot  do  better  for 
your  daughter  than  to  breed  her  virtuoufly, 
nor  for  your  fon  than  to  fit  him  for  an  em- 
ployment. Lock  your  door,  that  fo  you  may 
keep  your  neighbour  honeft.  Civil  obliging 
language  coits  but  little,  and  doth  a  great  deal 
of  good.  One  "  Take  it"  is  better  than 
two  "Thou  malt  have  it's."  Prayers  and  pro- 
vender never  hindered  any  man's  journey. 
There  is  a  fig  at  Rome  for  him  who  gives 
another  advice  before  he  afks  it.  He  who 
is  not  more,  or  better  than  another,  de- 
ferves  not  more  than  another.  He  who 
hath  no  wifdom  hath  no  worth.  'Tis  better1 
to  be  a  wife  than  a  rich  man.  Becaufe  I 
would  live  quietly  in  the  world,  I  hear,  and 
fee,  and  f.iy  nothing.  Meddle  not  between  two 
brothers.  The  dead  and  the  abfent  have  no 
friends  left  them.  Who  is  the  true  gentleman, 
or  nobleman  ?  He  whofe  actions  make  him  fo« 
•  to  whom  you  will  j  do  any  man  harm, 
and  look  to  yourfeif.  Good  courage  breaks 
ill  luck  to  pieces.  Great  poverty  is  no  fault 
or  bsfontfs,  but  fome  inconvenience.'  The 
hard-hen:  ted  man  gives  more  than  he  who 
has  nothing  at  all.  Let  us  not  fall  out,  to 
give  the  devil  a  dinner.  Truths  too  fine  ipun 
are  fubtle  fooleries.  If  you  would  always 
have  money,  keep  it  when  you  have  it.  I 
fufpeft  that  ill  in  others  which  I  know  by 
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myfelf.     Sly  knavery  is  too   hard  for  honed 
wifdom.     He  who    refolves   to   amend   hatn 
God  on  his  lide.     Hell  is  crowded   up  with 
ungrateful  wretches.     Think  of  yourfelf,  and 
let  me  alone.     He  can  never  enjoy  hiiv.. 
day  who  fears  he  may  die  at  night.     He  who 
hath  done  ill  once,  will  do  it  again.     No  evil 
happens  to  us  but  what  may  do  us  good.     If 
J  have  broke  my  leg,  who  knows  but  'tis  beft 
for  me.    The  more  honour  we  have,  the  more 
we  thiril  after  it.     It  you  would  be  pope,  you  i 
muft  think  of  nothing  eifc.     Make  the  night 
night,  and  the  day  day,  and  you  will  be  mer- 
ry and  wife.     He  who   eats  moil  eats  kail. 
If  you  would  live   in  health  be  old  bcaaies, 
I  will    go   warm,    and   let   fools    laugh   on. 
Chuie  your  wife  oa  a  Saturday,  not  on  a  Sun- 
day.    Di inking  water  neither  makes  a  man 
lick  nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow.     No 
pottage   is  good  without  bacon,    no  fermon 
without  St.  Auguftin.    Have  many  acquaint- 
ance, and  but  a  few  friends.     A  wondrous 
fair  woman  is  not  all  her  hufband's  own.    He 
who  marries  a  widow,  will  have  a  dead  man's 
head  often  thrown  in  his  dim.     Away  goes 
the  devil  when  he  finds  the  door  (hut  againft  J 
him,     'Tis  great  courage  to  fuffer,  and  great  i 
wifdom   to  hear  patiently.      Doing  what  I  ' 
ought  fecures  me  againft  all  cenfures.    I  wept 
when  I  was  born,  and  every  day  mews  why. 
Experience  and  wifdom  are  the  two  beft  for- 
tune-tellers.    The  beft  foldier  comes  from  the 
plough.    Wine  wears  no  breeches.    The  hole 
in  the  wall  invites  the  thief.      A  wife  man 
doth  not  hang  his  wifdom  on    a    peg.        A 
man's  love  and  his  belief  are  feen  by  what 
he    does.      A  covetous  man  makes  a  half- 
penny of  a  farthing,  and  a  liberal  man  makes 
fix-pence  of  it.     In  December  keep  yourfelf 
warm  and  deep.     He  who  will  revenge  every 
a,ffront,  moans  not  to  live  long.      Keep  your 


money,  niggard,  live  miferably  that  your  heir 
may  fquander  it  away.    In  war,  hunting,  and 
'U  have  a  thoufand   forrows  for  every 
joy  or  pbafure.     Honour  and  profit  will  not 
keep  both  in  one  lack.    The  anger  of  brothers 
is  the  anger  of  devils.     A  mule  and  a  woman 
do  belt  by  fair  means.     A  very  great  beauty 
is  either  a  fool  or  pioud.     Look  upon  a  pic* 
ture  and  a  battle  at  a  good  diftance.    A  great 
deal  is   ill  wafted,  and  a  little  .would  do  as 
well.     An  eitate  well  got  is  ipent,  and  that 
which  is  ill  got  dellroys  its  mailer  too.    That 
which  is  bought  cheap  is  the  dearefl.     'Tis 
more  trouble  to  do  ill  than  to  do  well.     The 
hufbaad  mull  not  fee,  and  the  wife  muft  be 
blind.     While  the  tall  maid  is  (looping  thq 
little  one  hath  fwept  the  houfe.      Neither  fo 
tair  as  to  kill,  nor  fo  ugly  as  to  fright  a  man, 
May  no  greater   ill  befal  you  than   to  have 
many  children,  and  but  a  little  bread  for  them, 
Let  nothing  affright  you  but  fjn.     I  am  no 
river,  but  can  go  back  when  there  is  reafoq 
for  it.     Do  not  make  me  kifs,  and  you  will 
not  make  me  fin.     Vain -glory  is  a  flower 
which  never  comes  to  fruit.     The  abfent  are 
always  in  the  fault.     A  great  good  was  never 
got  with  a  little  pains.     Sloth  is  the  key  tp 
let  in  beggary,     I  left  him  I  knew,  for  him 
who   was  highly  praifed,  and  I  found  reafoa 
to  repent  it.     Do  not  lay  I  will  never  drink 
of  this  water,  however  dirty  it  is.     He  whq 
trifles    away    his   time,    perceives   not   death 
which  ftands   upon   his  moulders.     He  who 
fpits  again  It  heaven,  it  falls  upon  his   face, 
He  who  Humbles,  and  falls  not,  mends  hi? 
pace.     He  who  is  fick  of  folly  recovers  latq 
or  never.     He  who  hath  a  mouth  of  his  own 
fhould  not  bid  another  man  blow.     He  who 
hath  no  ill  fortune  is  tired  out  with    o-Ood. 
He  who  depends  wholly  upon  another's  pro- 
viding fgr  him,  hath  but  a,n  ill   breakfaft, 
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and  a  worfe  fupper.     A  chearful  look,  and  I  Since  you  know  every  thing,   and    I    knovf 
forgivenefs,  is  the  beft  revenge  of  an   affront.  !  nothing,  pray  tell  me  what    I  dreamed  this 


The  requeft  of  a  grandee  is  a  kind  of  force 
upon  a  man.     I  am  always  for  the  Itrongeft 


fide.       If  folly  were  pain,  we  mould  have 
great   crying  out    in    every  houfe'.     Serve  a 
great  man,  and 
is.     Make  no  abfolute 


morning.     Your  looking-glafs  will  tell  you 
what  none  of  your  friends  will.     The  clown 


was    angry,    and    he    paid    dear  for  it.       If 
you  are  vexed  or  angry,  you  will  have  two 

you  will  know  what  forrow  j  troubles  in  (lead  of  one.     The  laft  year  was 
ifolute  promises,  for  nobody  j  ever  better  than  the  prefent.      That  wound 
that   was    never   given  is  beft  cured  of  any 
other.     Afflictions  teach  much,  but  they  are 
a    hard    cruel   mailer.      Improve   rather  by 
oilier    men's    errors,    than    find    fault  with 
them.     Since  you  can  bear  wilh  your  own, 
bear  with  other  men's  fadings  too.     Men  lay 
out    all    their    umlerftanding  in  ftudying  to 
know    one   another,   and  fb  no  man  knows 
The  applaufe  of  the  mob  or  mul- 
titude is  but  a  poor  comfort.      Truths  and 
have    thorns    about  them.      He  loves 


xvill  hrlp  you  to  perform  them.     Every  man 

is  a  fool  in  another  jn an' s  opinion.     Wifdom 

comes  after  a  long  courie  of  years.     Good 

fortune  comes  to  him  who  takes  care  to  get 

her.     They  have  a  fig  at  Rome  for  him  why 

refufes  any  thing  that  is  given  him.      One 

love  drives  out  another.     Kings  go  as  far  as 

they  are  able,  not  fo  far  as  they  dcfire  to  go. 

S?  play  fools — I  mult  love  you,  ami  you  love  !  himfclf. 

ibmebody  elfe.     He  who  thinks  what  he  is  to    *:-    ' 

do,  mult  think  what  he  mould  fay  too.     A 

inifchief  may  happen  which  will  do  ire  (or  '  you    better  who    ftrives  to  make  you  good, 

make  me)  good.     Threatened  men  cnt  bread  ';  than  he  who  Itrives    to    pleafe    you.      You 

ftill,  i.  e.  live  on.     Get  but  a  good  name  and  }  know  not  what  may  happen,  is  the  hope  of 

you  may  lie  in  bed.     Truth  is  the  child  of  j  fools.     Sleep  makes  every  man  as  great  and 


God.     He  who  hath  an  ill  cnufe,  let  him  fell  j  rich  as  the   greater*. 
it  cheap. .   A  wife  man  never  fays,  I  did  net 


think  of  that.  Refpeft  a  good  man  that  he 
may-refpecl  you,  and  be  civil  to  an  ill  mnn 
that  he  may  not  affront  you.  A  wilt  man 


Follow,    but   do  not 

run  after  good  fortune.  Anger  is  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  underftanding.  Great  ports  and 
offices  are  like  ivy  on  the  wall,  which 
makes  it  look  fine,  but  ruins  it.  Mak« 
hatte  to  be  angry  ;  for  if  there 


only  knows  when  to  change  his  mind.     The  (  no    great  o  ^  , 

•wife's'counfel  is  not  worth  much,  but  he  who  be  oc:aiion,  you  will  have  time  enough  for 
takes  it  not  is  a  fool.  When  two  friends  j  it.  Riches,  which  all  applaud,  the  owner 
have  a  common  puiie,  one  fmgs  and  the  other  ;  feels  the  weight  or  care  of.  A  competency 
weeps.  I  loft  my  reputation  by  fpeaking  ill  ,  leaves  you  wholly  at  your  difpoial.  Riches 
of  others,  and  being  worfi  fpoken  of.  He  i  make  men  worie  in  their  latter  days.  He 
•who  loves  you  will  make  you  weep,  and  who  j  is  the  only  rich  man  who  underftands  the 
hates  you  may  make  you  laugh.  Good  j  ufe  of  wealth.  lie  is  a  great  fool  who 
Seeds  live  and  'flouiifti  when  all  other  things  i  fquanders  rather  than  doth  good  with  his 
<ire  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of  life  La  Gloria  !  eitate.  To  heap  frefh  kindneffes  upon  un- 
is  fun 3.  By  yielding  you  make  all  your  j  grateful  men,  is  the  wileft,  but  withal  the 
friends°;  but  if  you*will  tell  all  the  truth  |  moft  cruel  revenge.  The  fool's  pleafures 
you  know,  you  will  have  your  head  broke,  j  coll  him  very  dear.  Coi  tempt  c-l"  a  man  is 
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the  fharpeft  reproof.  Wit  without  difcretion 
is  a  i'word  in  the  hand  of  a  fool.  Other  vir- 
tues without  prudence  are  a  blind  beauty. 
Neither  enquire  after,  nor  hear  of,  nor  take 
notice  of  the  faults  of  others  when  you  fee 
them.  Years  pals  not  over  men's  heads  for 
nothing.  An  halter  will  fooner  come  with- 
out taking  any  care  about  it,  than  a  canonry. 
If  all  affes  wore  packfaddles,  what  a  good 
trade  would  the  packuidlers  have.  The  ufual 
forms  of  civility  oblige  no  man.  There  is 
no  more  faithful  nor  pleafant  friend  than  a 
good  book.  He  who  loves  to  employ  himfelf 
well  can  never  want  fomething  to  do.  A 
thoufand  things  are  well  forgot  for  peace 
and  quietnefs  fake.  A  wife  man  avoids  all 
occalions  of  being  angry.  A  wile  man  aims 
at  nothing  which  is  out  of  his  reach.  Neither 
great  poverty  nor  great  riches  will  hear  reafon. 
A  good  man  hath  ever  good  luck.  No  plea- 
fure  is  a  better  penny-worth  than  that  which 
virtue  yields.  No  old  age  is  agreeable  but 
that  of  a  wife  mat.  A  man's  wifdom  is  no 
where  more  feen  than  in  his  marrying  himfelf. 
Folly  and  anger  are  but  two  names  for  the 
fame  thing.  Fortune  knocks  once  at  leaft  at 
every  one's  door.  The  father's  virtue  is  the 
beft  inheritance  a  child  can  have.  No  fenfual 
pleafure  ever  lafted  fo  much  as  for  a  whole 
hour.  Riches  and  virtue  do  rot  often  keep 
one  another  company.  Ruling  one's  anger 
well,  is  not  fo  good' as  preventing  it.  The 
molt  ufehil  learning  in  the  world  is  that 
which  teaches  us  how  to  die  well.  The  beft 
men  come,  worfe  out  of  company  than  they 
went  into  it.  The  moft  mixed  or  allayed 
joy  is  that  men  take  in  their  children.  Find 
money  and  marriage  to  rid  yourfelf  of  an  511 
daughter.  There  is  no  better  advice  than  to 
Uo.^  always  at  the  ilfue  of  tilings.  Compare 


your  griefs  with  other  men's,  and  they  wii^ 
feem  lefs.  Owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Ealter, 
and  Lent  will  feem  ihort  to  you.  He  who 
only  returns  home,  doth  not  run  away.  He 
can  do  nothing  well  who  is  at  enmity  with 
his  God.  Many  avoid  others  became  they 
fee  not  and  know  not  themfelves.  God  is 
always  opening  his  hand  to  us.  Let  us  be 
friends,  and  put  out  the  devil's  eye.  Tis 
true  there  are  many  very  good  wives,  but  they 
are  under  ground.  Talking  very  much,  and 
lying,  are  coufm-germans.  With  all  your 
learning  be  fure  to  know  yourfelf.  One  error 
breeds  twenty  more.  I  will  never  jell  with 
my  eye  nor  with  my  religion.  Do  what  you 
have  to  do  juft  now,  and  leave  it  not  for  to- 
morrow. Ill  tongues  mould  have  a  pair  of 
fciflbrs.  Huge  long  hair,  and  very  little 
brains.  Speak  little,  hear  much,  and  you 
will  feldom  be  much  out.  Give  me  a  virtuous 
woman,  and  I  will  make  her  a  fine  woman. 
He  who  trufts  nobody  is  never  deceived. 
Drink  water  like  an  ox,  wine  like  a  king  of 
Spain.  I  am  not  forry  that  my  ion  loies  his 
money,  but  that  he  will  have  his  revenge,  and 
play  on  ftili.  My  mother  bid  me  be  confident, 
but  lay  no  wagers.  A  good  fire  is  one  half 
of  a  man's  life.  Covetouihefs  breaks  the  fack; 
i.  e.  lofes  a  great  deal.  That  meat  re'i&es 
beft  which  celts  a  man  nothing.  The  afs 
bears  his  load,  but  not  an  over-load.  He 
who  eats  his  cock  alone,  muft  catch  hit 
horfe  fo  too.  He  who  makes^  more  of  you 
than  lie  ufed  to  do,  either  would  cheat  you  or 
needs  you.  He  that  would  avoid  the  fin, 
muft  avoid  the  occasion  of  it.  Keep  yourfelf 
from  the  anger  of  a  great  man,  from  a  tumult 
of  the  mob,  from  fools  in  a  narrow  way,  from 
j  a  man  that  is  rnaike'l,  from  a  widow  that  hath 
been  thrice  m*r:.  .nd  that  couie*  ia 
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at  a  hole,  aid  from  a  reconciled  enemy.     One 
ounce  of  mirth  is  worth  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand  weight   of  melancholy.      A   contented 
mind  is  a  great  gift  of  God.     He  that  would 
cheat  the  devil  mutt  rife  early  in  the  morning. 
Every  fool  is  in  love  with  his  own  bauble. 
Every  ill  man  will  have  an  ill  time.     Keep 
your  fword  between  you    and    the    {hength 
<jf  a  clown.      Be  ye  laft  to  go  over  a  deep 
river.      He  who  hath  a  handfome  wife,  or  a 
caftle  on  the  frontier,  or  a  vineyard  near  the 
highway,  never  wants  a  quarrel.     Never  de- 
ceive your  phyhcian,  your  confefibr,  nor  your 
lawyer.     Make  a  bridge  of  filvcr  for  a  flying- 
enemy.       Never  truft    him  whom  you    have 
wronged.     Seek  for   good,  and  be  ready  for 
evil.     What  you  can  do   alone  by  yourfelf, 
expect  not  from  another.      Idleness  in  youth 
jnakes  way  for  a  painful  and  miferable  old 
pge.     He  who  pretends  to  be  every  body's 
particular  friend  is  nobody's.     Confider  well 
before  you  tie  that  knot  you  never  can  undo. 
Neither  praiic  nor  dilpraifc   any  before   you 
knew  them.     A  prodigal  fon  fucceeds  a  co- 
vetous  father.      He  is  fool   enough   himfelf 
who  will  bray  again  ft  another  afs.     Though 
old  and  wife,  yet  Hill  culviie,     Happy  is  he 
that  mends  of  himfelf,  without  the  help   of 
others.     A  wife  man  knows  his  own  igno- 
rance, a  fool  thinks  he  knows   every  thing. 
What   you  eat  yourfelf  never  gains  yoxi   a 
friend.     Great  houfe-keeping   makes  but   a 
•foot-    will.        Fair   words    and    foul    deeds 
•deceive  wife  men  as  well  as  fools.      Eating 
too    well    at    fir  ft    makes    men    eat    ill    af- 
terwards.      Let    him    fpeak   who    received, 
jet    the  giver    hold    his    peace.      An    houfc 
built    by   a  man's   father,   and   a    vineyard  \ 
planted  by  his  grandfather.      A  dapple-grey 
tiorfe -will  die  fooner  than  tire,     No  woman 
is  ugly  when  Hie  is  dreifed.     The  beft  remedy 


againft  an  evil  man  is  to  keep  at  a  good 
diftance  from  him.  A  man's  folly  is  ieen. 
by  his  Imging,  his  playing,  and  riding  full 
fpeed.  Buying  a  thing  too  dear  is  no  bounty. 
Buy  at  a  fair,  and  fell  at  home.  Keep  aloof 
from  all  quarrels,  be  neither  a  witnefs  nor 
party.  God  doth  us  more  and  more  good 
every  hour  of  our  lives.  An  ill  blow,  or  an 
ill  word,  is  all  you  will  get  frorn  a  fool.  He 
who  lies  long  in  bed  his  eftate  pays  for 
it.  Coniider  well  of  a  bufmefs,  and  dif- 
patch  it  quickly.  He  who  hath  children 
hath  neither  kindred  nor  friends.  May  I 
have  a  diipute  with  a  wife  man,  if  with 
any,  He  who  hath  loft  fhame  is  loft  to  all 
virtue.  Being  in  Iqve  brings  no  reputation  to 
any  man,  but  vexation  to  all.  Giving  to  the 
poor  lefiens  no  man's  rtore.  He  who  is  idle 
is  always  wanting  ibmewhat.  Evil  comes 
to  us  by  ells,  and  goes  away  by  inches.  He 
whofe  houfe  is  tiled  with  glafs  muft  not  throw 
ftones  at  his  neighbours.  The  man  is  fire, 
the  woman  tow,  and  the  devil  comes  to  blow 
the  coals.  He  who  doth  not  look  forward, 
finds  himfelf  behind  other  men.  The  love 
of  God  prevails  for  ever,  all  other  things  come 
to  nothing.  He  who  is  to  give  an  account  of 
himfelf  and  others,  muft  know  both  himfelf 
and  them.  A  man's  love  and  his  faith  appear 
by  his  works  or  deeds.  In  all  contention  put 
a  bricXe  upon  your  tongue.  In  a  great  froft 
a  nail  is  worth  a  norfe,  I  went  a  fool  to  the 
court,  and  came  back  an  afs.  Keep  money 
when  you  are  young,  that  you  may  have  it 
when  you  are  old.  Speak  but  little,  and  to 
the  purpofe,  and  you  will  pafs  for  fomebody. 
If  you  do  evil,  expect  to  fufFer  evil.  Sell  cheap, 
and  you  will  fell  as  much  as  four  others.  An 
ill  child  is  better  fick  than  well.  He  who 
rifes  early  in  the  morning  hath  fomewhat 
in  his  head.  The  allgws  will  have  it* 
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own   at  laft.     A  lie  hath  no  legs.     Women „] 
wind,  and  fortune,  are  ever  changing.    Fools 
and  wiiful    men    make    the   lawyers     great. 
Never  fign  a  writing  tiil  you  have  read  it,  nor 
drink  water  till  you  have  feen  it.      Neither 
is  any  barber  dumb,  nor  any  fongfter  very 
wife.     Neither  give  to  all,  nor  contend  wit ii 
£ools.      Do   no  ill,  and  fear  no  harm.      He 
doth  fomcthing  who   lets  his   houie  on  fire  $ 
he  fcares  away  the  rats,  and  warms  himfelf. 
I  fell  nothing  on  truft  till  to-morrow.   [Writ- 
ten over   the   (hop   doors.]      The    common 
people  pardon  no  fault   in   any  man.     The 
tidier  of  the  fame  town  never  plays  well  at  j 
their  feaft.     Either  rich,  or  hanged  in  the  at-  j 
tempt.     The  feaft  is  over,  but  here  is  the  fool 
ftill.     To  divide  as  brothers  ufe  to  do  :   that 
which  is  mine  is  all  my  own,  that  which   is 
yours  I  go  halves  in.     There  will  be  no  mo- 
ney got  by  lofmg  your  time.     He  will  foon 
be  a  loft  man   himfelf  who  keeps  fuch  men 
company.     By  courtefies  done  to  the  meaneft 
men,  you  get  much  more  than  you  can  lofe. 
Trouble  not  yourfelf  about  news,  it  will  foon 
grow  ftale  and  you  will  have  it.     That  wh.'ch 
is  well  (aid,  is  faid  foon  enough.     When  the 
devil  goes  to  his  prayers  he  means  to  cheat 
you.     When  you  meet  with  a  fool,  pretend 
bufinefs  to  get  rid  of  him.     Sell  him  for  an 
afs  at  a  fair,   who  talks  much  and   knows 
little.     He  who  buys  and  fells  doth  not  feel 
what  he  fpends.     He  who  ploughs  his  land, 
and  breeds  cattle,  fpins  gold.     He  who  will 
venture  nothing  muft  never  get  on  horfeback. 
He  who  goes  far  from  home  for  a  wife,  either 
means  to  cheat,  or  will  be  cheated.     He  who 
fows  his  land,  trufts  in  God.     He  who  leaves 
the  great  road  for  a  by-path,  thinks  to  fave 
ground,  and  he  lofes  it.     He  who  ferves  the 
public  obliges  nobody.     He  who  keeps  his 
Jiift  innocency  efcapes  a  thoufand  fins.     He 


who  abandons  his  poor  kindred,  God  forfakes 
him.  He  who  is  not  handibme  at  twenty, 
nor  itrong  at  thirty,  nor  rich  at  forty,  nor  wife 
at  fifty,  will  never  be  handfcme,  ftror.g-,  rich, 
nor  wile.  He  who  reiblves  on  the  fudden, 
repents  at  leifure.  He  who  rifes  late  lofes  his 
prayers,  and  provides  not  well  for  his  houfe. 
He  who  peeps  through  a  hole  may  fee  what 
will  vex  him.  He  who  amends  his  faults 
puts  himfelf  under  God's  protection.  He 
who  loves  well  fees  things  at  a  dilrance.  He 
who  hath  fervanta  haih  enemies  which  he  can- 
not well  be  without.  He  who  pays  his  debts 
begins  to  make  a  ftock.  He  who  gives  all 
before  he  dies  will  need  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience. He  who  IViid  nothing  had  the  better 
of  it,  and, had  what  he  deiired.  He  who  fleeps 
much  gets  but  little  learning.  He  who  fins 
like  a  fool,  like  a  fcol  goes  to  hell.  If  you 
would  have  your  bufinefs  well  done,  do  it 
yourfelf.  'Tis  the  wife  man  only  who  is 
content  with  what  he  ha'.h.  Delay  is  odious, 
but  it  makes  things  mere  fure.  He  is  always 
fafe  who  knows  himfelf  well.  A  good  wife 
by  obeying  commands  in  her  turn.  Not  to 
have  a  mind  to  do  well,  and  to  put  it  off  at 
the  prefent,  are  much  the  fame.  Italy  to  be 
born  in,  France  to  live  in,  and  Spain  to  die 
in.  He  lofes  the  good  of  his  affli&ions  who 
is  not  the  better  for  them.  'Tis  the  moft 
dangerous  vice  which  looks  like  virtue.  ^Tis 
great  wifclom  to  forget  all  the  injuries  we  may 
receive.  Profperity  is  the  thing  in  the  world 
we  ought  to  truft  the  leaft.  Experience  with- 
out learning  does  more  good  than  learnir.g 
without  experience.  Virtue  is  the  beft  patri- 
mony for  children  to  inherit.  'Tis  much  more 
painful  to  Jive  ill  than  to  live  well.  An 
hearty  good -will  never  wan. s  time  to  (hew  it- 
felf.  To  have  done  well  obliges  us  to  do  fo 
ftill.  He  hath  a  great  opinion  of  himfelf  who 
R  raajces 
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makes  no  companion  with  others.     He  only 
is  rich  enough  who  hath  all  that  he  deiires. 
The  beft  way  of  inftruction  is  to  practife  that 
which   we   teach   others.       'Tis  but  a  little 
narrow  foul  which  earthly  things  can  plea  is. 
The  reaibn  why   parents   love   the  younger 
children  belt,  is  becauie  they  have  ib  little 
hopes  that  the  elder  will  do  well.   The  demx-lt 
child  of  all  is  that  which  is  dead.     He  who 
is  about  to  marry  mould  confider  how   it  is 
with   his   neighbours.        There   is    a    much 
ihorter  cut  from  virtue  to  vice,  than  from  y'ce 
to  virtue.     He  is  the  happy  man,  not  whom 
other  men  think,  but  who  thinks  himlelf  to 
be  fo.      Of  finful  pleafures  repentance  on!" 
remains.       He  who  hath    much   wants   i!  :1 
more,  and  then  more    The  lei's  a  man  deeps  ihe 
more  he  lives.     He  can  never  fpeak  well  who 
knows  not  when  to  hold  his  p-jac^.  The  truc.'i. 
content  is  that  which  no  man  c..n  dep  iveyou 
of.    The  remembrance  of  >viie  and  good  men 
inftru&s  as  well  as  their  prcience.  'Tis  v 
in  a  doubtful  ca fe,  rather  to  take  am    ; 
judgment  than  our   own.      Werhh 
the  beft  reiolved  mind  into  one  VKC  or  other. 
We  are   ufually  the  belt   men   \v!:en  v<-   ;irc 
worft   in    health.      Learning    is    we: 
the  poor,  an  honour  to  u<e  i -idi,  and  a  < 
and  comfort  to  old  ;'ge.     Learning   procures 
refpeclto  good  fortune,  an  I  helps  GUV  the  bad 
The  matter  makes  the  houfetobe  refpccled,  not. 
the  hoiife  the  mailer.    The  flion. :  r  d  fure  way  i<~ 
reputation,  is  ti  take  care  to  be  in  truth  what. 
we  would  h?vc  others  think  us  to  be.   A  good 
reputation  is  a  fecond.  or  h;.lf  an  eftate.     H 
is  the  better  man   who  comes  nc-r-iett  t     V- 
beft.     A    wrong  judgment  of  things  is   iv 
moft  mifcluevous  thing  in  me  wo.-ld.     The 
neglect  or  contempt  of  riches  makes  a  m^.n 
more  truly  great  than  the  pofiefiion  of  thwin 


That  only  is  true  honour  which  he  gives  who 
deferves  it  himfeif.  Beauty  and  ch.  iuty  have 
always  a  mortal  quarrel  between  them.  Look 
always  upon  life,  and  ufe  it  as  a  thing  that  is 
lent  you.  Civil  oft*  rs  are  for  all  men,  and 
good  offers  for  our  friends.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  itronger  than  a  man  but  his  own 
paffions.  When  a  man  comes  into  troubles, 
money  is  one  of  his  beft  friends.  He  only  is 
the  great  learned  man  who  knows  enough  to 
make  him  live  well.  An  empty  purfe  and  a 
new  hoi  lib  finimtd  make  a  man  wife,  but  'tis" 
lomewhat  too  lute. 


§  57.  The  Way  to  Wealtkt  as^dcarly  Jhe<wn 
it*  ike  Preface  of  an  old  Pennfjl^  anian  Al- 
manac k>  int'.iied,  u  Poor  Richard  itn~ 
"  proved,  "  Written  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franktitt. 

(?ourteous  Reader, 

I  have  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  au- 
thor fo  great  plea  fure,  as  to  find  his  works, 
:';;!ly  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then, 
h.ow  jjiticli  1  mult  have  been  gratified  by  an 
incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  I  rtop- 
pc'.l  my  horfe,  lately,  where  a  great  number  ot 
people  were  collected  at  an  auction  of  mer- 
cha:  :ts  goods.  The  hour  of  the  fale  not  being 
come,  they  were  converting  on  the  badnei's 
of  the  times  ;  and  one  of  the  company  called 
to  :\  plain,  clean  old  man,  with  white  locks, 
4  Pray,  father  Abraham,,  what  think  you  of 
t!  ..  t'iris  :  Will  not  thole  heavy  taxes  quite 
i  uin  the  country  ?  how  mall  we  be  ever  able 
i.  ,.jy  them  ?  What  would  you  advife  us  to  ?' 

-  Father  Abrah:  :•;  itood  up,  and  replied, 

*  'If  you  would  havcjny  advice,  I  will  pivt  it 
ycu  in   fhort  ;  {{  tor  a  word  to  the  v.ife  is 
i{  er.ough,"  as  poor  Richard  fays.'    They 

joined 
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joined  in  defining  him  to  (peak  his  mind,  and 
gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows *: 

«  Friends,'  fays  he,  <  the  taxes  are,  indeed, 
very  heavy;  and,  if  thofe  laid  on  by  the  go- 
vernment were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay, 
we  might  more  eafily  difcharge  them  ;  but 
•we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  griev- 
ous to  fome  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as 
much  by  our  idlenefs,  three  times  as  much  by 
our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  fol- 
ly ;  and  from  thefe  taxes  the  commiffioners 
cannot  eafe  or  deliver  us  by  allowing  an  abate- 
ment. However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  ad- 
vice, r;nd  fornething  may  be  done  for  us; 
««  Gocl  helps  them  that  help  themleves,"  as 
Poor  Richard  fays. 

I.  <  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  govern- 
ment that  mould  tax  its  people  one-tenth  part 
of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its  fervice  : 
but  idlenefs  taxes  many  of  us  much  more  ; 
froth,  by  bringing  on  difeafes,  abfolutely 
mortens  life.  "  bloth,  like  ruft,  confumcs 
fafter  than  labour  vyears,  while  the  ufed  key 
is  always  bright,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays — 
ft  But  doft  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  fquandsr 
time,  for  that  is  the  fluff  life  is  made  of," 

*  Dr.  Franklin,  wllh'ng  to  collect  into  one 
piece  all  the  fay  ings  upon  the  following  fubjefts, 
which  he  ha.i  dropped  in  the  courfe  of  publishing 
the  Aim  -nacks  ceiled  Poor  Richard,  introduces 
father  Abraham  for  this  purpofe.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Poor  Richard  is  fo  often  quoted,  and  that,  in 
the  prefent  title,  he  is  (aid  to  be  improved. — Not- 
withftanding  the  i'troke  of  humour  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  this  addrefs,  Poor  Richard  (Saun- 
ders)  and  tarn  :r  Abraham  have  proved,  in  Ame- 
rica, that  they  are  no  common  preachers And 

ihali  we,  brother  Engliflimen,  rcfufe  good  fenfe 
and  faving  knowledge,  becaule  it  comes  from  the 
ether  fide  of  the  water/ 


as  Poor  Richard  fays. — How  much  more  than 
is  neceffary  do  we  fpend  in  ileep  !  forgetting 
that  "  The  fleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry, 
and  that  there  will  be  fleeping  enough  in  the 
grave,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays. 

"  If  timet»e  of  all  things  themoft  precious, 
wafting  time  muft  be,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays, 
"  the  gvcateft  prodigality;"  fince,  as  he  elfe- 
where  tells  us,  "  Loft  time  is  never  found 
ag  .in  ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough  always 
proves  little  enough."  Let  us  then  up  and 
be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpofe  :  fo  by 
diligence  fhall  we  do  more  with  lefs  perplexity. 
i(  Sloth  makes  r.ll  things  difficult,  but  induf- 
try  all  eafy ;  and  he  that  rifeth  late,  muft  trot 
all  day,  and  fliall  fcarce  overtake  his  buimefs 
at  night ;  while  lazinefs  travels  fo  flowly,  that 
poverty  foon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  bu- 
fmefs,  let  not  that  drive  thee;  and  early  to 
bed,  and  early  to  rife,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wife,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays. 

<  So  what  fignifies  wifhing  and  hoping  for 
better  times  ?      We  may  make  thefe  times 
better,   if  w;e  beftir  purfelves.       "  Induftry 
need  not  wijh,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hope 
will  die  fafting.     There  are  no  gains  without 
pains  ;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands," 
or,  if  I  have,  they  arefmartly  taxed.  "  He  that 
hath  a  trade,  hath  an  eftate  ;  and  he  that  hath 
calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honour," 
as  Poor  Richard  fays  ;    but  then  the  trade 
mull  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  fol- 
lowed, or  neither  the  eltate  nor  the  •  office  will 
enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes — If  we  are  indul- 
trious  we  fhall  never  ftarve  ;    for,    "  at  the 
working  man's  houfe  hunger  looks  in,  but 
dares  not  enter."     Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the 
conftable  enter,    for    "  induitry  pays   debts, 
while    defpair    encreafeth    them."         Wnat 
though  you   have  found  no  treafurc,  nor  has 
any  rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy,    '«   D  li - 
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gence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God 
gives  all  things  to  industry.  Then  plow  deep, 
while  fluggards  fleep,  and  you  /hall  have  corn 
(o  fell  and  to  keep."  Work  while  it  is  called 
to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may 
be  hindered  to-morrow.  "  One  to-day  is 
worth  two  to-morrows,"  as  Poor  Richard 
fays  j  and  farther,  "  Never  leave  that  till  to- 
morrow, which  you  can  do  to-day."1 — If  you 
were  a  fervant,  would  you  not  be  a/named, 
that  a  good  mailer  fiioukl  catch  you  idle  ? 
Are  you  then  your  own  mailer  ?  be  afhamed 
to  catch  yourfelf  idle,  when  there  is  fo  much 
to  be  done  for  yourfelf,  your  family,  your 
country,  and  yoxir  king.  Handle  your  tcols 
•without  mittens  :  remember,  that  "  The  cat 
in  gloves  catches  no  mice,"  as  Poor  Richard 
fays.  It  is  true,  thtre  is  much  to  be  done, 
and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak-handed}  but 
itick  to  it  fteadily,  and  you  will  fee  great  ef- 
fects j  for  "  Conlbmt  dropping  wears  away 
itones  :  and  by  diligence  and  patience  the 
mouic  ate  in  two  the  cable  ;  and  little  frrokes 
.fell  great  oaks." 

*  Methinkf,  I  hear  feme  of  you  fay,  «  Muft 
a  man  afford  himfelf  no  leifure?"  I  will  tell 
thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  fays  ; 
"  Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meaneft  to 
g:\in  leifure  j  and,  fincc  thou  art  not  fure  of  a 
minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour."  Leifure 
is  time  for  doing  fomething  ufeful  ;  this  leifure 
the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man 
never  5  for,  "  A  life  of  leifure  and  a  lift  of 
lazinefs  are  two  things.  Many,  without 
labour,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but 
they  break  for  want  of  ftock;"  whereas 
induftry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and 
refpecl."  "  Fly  pleafures,  and  they  will 
follow  you.  The  diligent  fpinner  has  a  large 
fhiftj  and  now  I  have  a  meep  and  a  cow, 
every  body  bids  me  good-morrow." 


.  II.    '  But  with  our  induftry  we  muft  like- 

wife  be  fteady,  fettled,  and  careful,  and  over- 

{  fee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and 

i  not  trr.lt  too  much  to  orfiers  j    for,  as  Poor 

I  Richard  fays, 

tl  I  never  faw  an  oft-remove.l  tree, 
|    "       Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family, 

That  throve  fo  well  as  thofe  that  fettled  be." 

f  And  again  j  "  Three  removes  is  as  bad  a* 
,  a  fire  :"  and  again,  "  Keep  thy  (hop,  and 
;  thy  fliop  will  keep  thee  :"  and  again,  "  If 

you  would  have  your  bufinefs  done,  go  j  if 

not,  fend.11     And  again, 

«'  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himielf  muA  either  hold  or  drive.1' 

'  And  again,    ft  The  eye  of  the  mafter  will 

do  more  work  than  both  his  hands  :"  and 
I  ag.iin,  "  Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage 

than  want  of  knowledge  :""  and  again,  "Not 
;  to  overfee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
i  purfe  open."  Trufting  too  much  to  others 
1  care  is  the  ruin  of  many;  for,  (i  In  the  af- 
|  fairs  of  this  world,  men  are  iaved,  not  by 
i  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it  :"  but  a  man's 
;  own  care  is  profitable  j  for,  <(  If  you  would 
i  have  a  faithful  fervant,  and  one  that  you  like, 
i  — ferve  yourfelf.  A  little  neglecl  may  breed 
I  great  mifchief  j  for  want  of  a  nail  the  flioe 
i  was  loll  ;  for  want  of  a  fhoe  the  horfe  was 
1  loft  j  and  for  want  of  a  horfe  the  rider  was 

loft,"  being  overtaken  and  (lain  by  the  ene- 
i  my  ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a  horfe* 
!  flioe  nail. 

III.  'So  much  for  Induftry,  my  friends, 
I  and  attention  to  one's  own  bufme!*; }  but  to 
{  thefe  we  muft  add  frugality,  if  we  would 
I  make  our  induftry  more  certainly  fuccefT- 
I  ful.  A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to 

fave  as  he  gets,  <«  keep  his  nofe  all  his  life 
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to  the  grind  fi  one,  and  die  not  worth  a  th 
at  hit.     A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will}" 
and, 

"  M.my  eflates  arc  fpcnt  in  the  gettmj, 

Since  wo  Tien  for  tea  for  Took    fpiuning    and 

knitting; 
.And  men  rlir  punch  forfook  hewing  and  fpiit- 

ting.' 

"  If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  Caving, 
as  well  as  of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not 
made  Spain  rich,  becaufe  her  out-goes  are 
greater  than  her  in-c.mies." 

*  Away,  then,  with  your  fxpenfive  follies, 
and  you  will  not  then  have  ib  much  caufe  to 
compla:n  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and 
chargeable  families ;  for 

t(  Women,  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 
Make  the  wealth  fmail,  and  the  want  great." 

And  farther,  "  What  maintains  one  vice, 
would  bring  up  two  children."  You  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little 
punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  colt- 
Iy,  cloaths  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  enter- 
tainment now  and  then,  can  be  no  great 
matter;  but  remember,  "  Many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle."  Beware  of  little  espences  j 
"  A  fmall  leak  will  fink  a  great  fhip,"  as 
Poor  Richard  fays ;  and  again,  c<  Who  dain- 
ties love,  mall  beggars  prove;"  and  more- 
over, "  Fools  make  fcaits,  and  wife  men  eat 
them."  Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this 
fale  of  fineries  and  nick-nacks.  You  call 
them  goods  :  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care, 
they  will  prove  evils  to  fome  of  you.  You 
expert  they  will  be  fold  cheap,  and,  perhaps, 
they  may  for  Ids  than  they  colt ;  but,  ii  you 
have  no  occafion  for  them,  they  mult  be  dear 
to  you.  Remember  what  Poor  Richard  fays, 
*«  Buy  what  tbou  hail  no  need  of,  and  ere- 


long thou  (halt  fell  thy  neceflaries."  And 
again,  "  At  a  great  pennyworth  paufe  a 
while  :"  he  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheap- 
nel's  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real  j  or  the 
bargain,  by  ftraitening  thee  in  thy  bufinefs, 
may  do  thee  more  harm  than  good.  For  in 
another  place  he  fays  ;  "  Many  have  been 
ruined  by  buying  good  pennyworths."  Again, 
"  1 1  is  foolifh  to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchafe 
of  repentance  ;"  and  yet  this  folly  is  prnclil'ed 
every  day  at  auctions,  for  want  of  minding 
the  Almanack.  Many  a  one,  for  the  lake 
of  finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a 
hungry  belly,  and  half  Itarv.d  their  families  j 
"  Silks  and  fattins,  icarlet  and  velvets,  p.ut 
out  the  kitchen. fire,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays. 
Thefeare  not  the  nectffaries  of  life  ;  they  can 
fcarcely  be  called  the  conveniences  :  and  yet 
only  becaufe  they  look  pretty,  how  many- 
want  to  have  them  r — By  thefe,  and  ether 
extravagancies,  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  po- 
'nd  forced  to  borrow  of  thofe  whom 
they  kuuieriv  dd^ifed,  but  who,  through  in- 
duftry  and  frugality,  have  maintained  their 
(landing  ;  in  which  cafe  it  appears  plainly, 
that  "  A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  hi  ;her 
than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,"  as  Poor 
Richard  lays.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  fin  all 
elrate  left  them,  which  they-  knew  not  the 
getting  of;  they  think  *  It  is  day,  and  will 
never  be  night  :"  that  a  little  to  be  fpent  out 
of  fo  much  is  not  worth  minding;  but  "  Al- 
ways taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never 
putting  in,  foon  comes  to  the  bottom,"  as 
Poor  Richard  fays  ;  and  then.  "  When  Jlie 
weji  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water. " 
But  this  they  might  have  known  before,  if 
they  had  taken  h«  advice.  "  If  you  would 
know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  bor- 
row fome;  for  he  that  g'ocs  a  borrowing, 
goes  a  forrowing,"  as  Poor  Richard  lays ; 
R  3  and, 
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and,  indeed,  fo  does  he  that  lends  to  fuch 
people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again. 
Poor  Dick  farther  advifes,  and  fays. 

**  Fond  pride  of  drefs,  is  fure  a  very  curfe, 
Ere  fancy  yon  confult,  consult  your  purfe." 

And  again,  "  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as 
Want,  and  a  great  deal  more  faucy."  When 
you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  mult 
buy -ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may 
be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  Poor  Dick  fays,  "  It 
is  eafier  to  fupprefs  the  rirft  defire,  than  to 
fatisfy  all  that  follow  it."  And  it  is  as 
truly  foily  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as 
for  the  frog  to  fwell,  in  order  to  equal  the 


"  VefFels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  bDuts  ihould  keep  near  /hore." 

Jt  is,  however,  a  folly  foon  punifhed  }  for,  as 
Poor  Richard  fays,  "  Pride  that  dines  on 
vanity,  fups  on  contempt; — Pride  break  filled 
with  Plenty,  dined  with  Poverty,  and  flipped 
with  Infamy."  And,  after  all,  of  what  ufe 
is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  fo 
rnuch  is  riflced,  fo  much  is  fuffered  ?  It  can- 
not promote  health,  nor  eafe  pain  ;  it  makes 
no  increafe  of  merit  in  the  perfon,  it  creates 
envy,  it  haftens  misfortune. 

*  But  what  madnefs  it  muft  be  to  run  in 
debt  for  tliefe  fuperfiuities  ?  We  are  oifered, 
by  the  terms  of  this  fale,  fix  months  credit ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  has  induced  fome  of  us  to 
attend  it,  becaufe  we  cannot  fpare  the  ready 
money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it. 
But,  ah  !  think  what  you  do  when  you  run 
in  debt  j  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you 
will  be  afhamed  to  fee  your  creditor ;  you  will 
be  in  fear  when  you  fpeak  to  him' 5  you  will 


make  poor  pitiful  fneaking  excufes,  and,  by 
degrees,  come  to  lofe  your  veracity,  and  fink 
into  bale,  downright  lying;  for,  "  The  fe- 
cond  vice  is  lying,  tlie  fir  it  is  running  in 
debt,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays  ;  and  again,  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  "  Lying  rides  upon  Debt's 
back  :"  whereas  a  free-born  Englishman 
ought  not  to  be  afhamed  noi  afraid  to  fee  or 
fpeak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty  often 
deprives  a  man  of  all  fpiriv  and  virtue.  •'  It 
is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  f,:;na  upright." 
— What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of 
that  government,  who  (liould  illi'.e  an  edi6l 
forbidding  vou  to  drei's  1'ke  a  gentleman  or 
gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprifonment  or  fer- 
vitude  ?  Would  you  not  fay  that  you  were 
free,  have  a  right  to  dre-b  as  you  pleafe,  and 
that  fuch  an  edicl:  would  be  a  breach  of  your 
privileges,  and  fuch  a  government  tyrannical  ? 
and  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourfelf  under 
that  tyranny,  wher,  you  run  in  debt  for  fuch 
drefs  !  Your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his 
pleafure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by 
confining  you  in  gaol  for  life,  or  by  felling 
you  for  a  fervant,  if  you  mo\: Id  not  be  able 
to  pay  him.  When  you  Li<>:  got  your  bar- 
gain, you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  pay- 
ment ;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  fays,  "  Cre- 
ditors have  better  memories  than  debtors  j 
creditors  r.re  a  fuperititious  feft,  great  ob- 
fervers  of  fet  days  and  times,"  The  day 
comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the 
demand  is  made  before  YOU  are  prepared  to 
fatisfy  it ;  or,  if  yoxi  bear  your  debt  in  mind, 
the  ten;!,  which  at  firft  fcemed  fo  long,  will, 
as  it  leffens,  appear  extremely  fliort :  Time 
will  feem  to  have  added  win^s  to  his  heels  as 
well  as  his  moulders.  ts  Thofe  have  a  fhort 
Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Eafter." 
At  prefent,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourfelves 

in 
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in  thriving  circumthmces,  and   that  you  can 
i   iirtle   extravagance   without   injury  j 

•r  age  and  want  favc  while  you  may, 
:  riing-fun  lafts  a  whole  day." 

G..UJ   maybe  temporary  and  uncertain  ; 

•.At  live,  expence   is   conrta-it 

:;      and    "/It  is  eafier  to    build 

r-s,  than  10  keep  one  in  fuel,""  as 

Ri'J  ara  i'ayr,  :   Sj,     "  Rather  go  to  bed 

iuppevki",  tv.n  ri  c  '.n  debt. 

Gcr  «vhat  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 
'Tisthf  ito"._  tint  »viil  turn  all    our  lead  into 


And    w  aen  you   have  got  tlv  philafopher's 
il-.jie,   -ire  you    viii   r.o    iongei    .    :^*  Vn  of 
i^d  rimes,  or  :  ?  lifficuity  of  paying  r'.xes. 
JV.  <  This  do&iine,  ray  friends*  is  reaibn 

anJ  ••illlo.-.i:  but,  -.insr  ail,  do  not-  d  j  ml 
too  .-  ich  upon  your  own  indu'lry,  and  tri1- 
galify,  anj  p-iuence,  though  excdk-nt  things} 
for  fhe_,.  may  -H1  be  batted  without  the  bief- 
fm;-;  of  -itfavcn  ;  .^nd  tlK':\;o/e  a(k  that  blef- 
fmg  huml.vy,  nd  he  roi  uncharitable  tothofe 
that  at  piefent  leem  u  want  it,  hut  comfort 
an.i  help  uie.n.  Reincir.^cr,  Job  fuffered, 
and  waj  afterwards  pirfperous. 

*  And  jiovv  to  concl  ide,  "  Experience 
keeps  a  r:u..r  •'  ^.-ol,  but  fo.^ls  will  1  .-arn  in  no 
other,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays,  and  i'carce  m 
that  j  for  it  is  true,  "  We  may  give  advice, 
but  we  cannot  give  cond-icl/"  H  >we  er,  re- 
member this,  "  T  .ey  that  will  not  he  coun- 
feiled  cannot  be  helped  ,"  and  farther,  th^t 
"  If  you  will  not  hear  Reafon,  (he  will  furely 
rap  your  knucki-.-s,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays/ 

Thus  theold  gentleman  ended  his  harangue. 
people  heard  it,  and  approved  the  doc- 


trine, and  immediately  praclifed  the  contrary, 
jult  as  if  it  had  been  a  common  fermon  $  for 
the  auction  opened,  and  they  began  to  buy 
extravagantly. — I  found  the  good  man  had 
thoroughly  ftudied  my  Almanacks,  and  di- 
gefted  all  I  had  dropt  on  thofe  topics  during 
the  courie  of  twenty-rive  years.  The  frequent 
mention  he  made  of  me  mull  have  tired  any 
one  elfe  ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  it,  though  I  was  confcious  that 
'  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wifdom  was  my  own, 
which  he  afcribed  to  me ;  but  rather  the 
gleanings  that  I  had  made  of  the  fenfe  of  all 
ages  and  nations.  However,  I  refolved  to 
be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it  j  and  though 
I  had  at  firit  determined  to  buy  ftuff  for  a 
new  coat,  I  went  away,  refolved  to  wear  my 
old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt 
do  the  fame,  thy  profn  will  be  as  great  aft 
mine. — I  am,  as  ever,  thire  to  ferve  thee. 
RICHARD  SAUNDERS. 

§58.     In  Praife  of  Virtue. 

Virtue  is  of  intrinfic  value  and  good  defert, 
and  of  mdifpenfable  obligation}  not  the  crea- 
ture oi  will,    but  nect-ilary  and  immutable  ; 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  with   the  divi:;e  mine  j  not  a  mode 
of  fenfation,  but  everlafiing  truth  j  not  depen- 
dent on   power,  but  the  guide  of  v.l  power. 
Virtue  is  the  foundation  of  honoui  ar.d  elleera, 
i  and  the  Jource  of  all  beauty,  order,  and  hap- 
pinefs,  in  nature.     It  is  what  confers  value 
on  all  the  01  he/  tr.aewmenls  and  qualities  of 
I  a  reaforiable  being,  to  which  tru.-\  ought  to  be 
I  abfolutely  lubfeivient,  and  without  which  the 
i  more  eminent  they  are,  the  more  hideous  de- 
;  formities  and»the  ^greater  curies  they  become. 
The  ufe  of  it  is  not  confined  to  any  ont  itage 
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of  our  exigence,  or  to  any  particular  fituation 
\ve  can  be  in,  but  reaches  through  all  the  pe- 
riods and  circumilances  of  our  beings.  Ma- 
ny of  the  endowments  and  talents  we  now 
poffefs,  and  of  which  we  are  too  apt  to  be 
proud,  will  ceafe  entirely  with  the  prefent 
ftate  j  but  this  will  be  our  ornament  and  dig- 
nity in  every  future  ftate  to  which  we  may  be 
removed.  Beauty  and  wit  will  die,  learning 
will  vanifh  away,  and  all  the  arts  of  life  be 
focn  forgot  j  but  virtue  will  remain  for  ever. 
This  unites  us  to  the  whole  rational  crea- 
tion, and  fits  us  for  converting  with  any 
order  of  fuperior  natures,  and  for  a  place  in 
any  part  of  God's  works.  It  procures  us 
the  approbation  and  love  of  all  wile  and  good 
beings,  and  renders  them  our  allies  and  friends. 
—But  what  is  of  unfpeakably  greater  confe- 
quence  is,  that  it  makes  God  our  friend,  afTimi- 
lates  and  unites  our  minds  to  his,  and  engages 
his  almighty  power  in  cur  defence.  Superior 
beings  of  all  ranks  are  bound  by  it  no  lefs 
than  ourfeJves.  It  has  the  fame  authority  in 
all  worlds  that  it  has  in  this.  The  further 
Snv  be'ng  is  advanced  in  excellence  and  per- 
fection, the  greater  is  his  attachment  to  it,  and 
the  more  he  is  under  its  influence.  To  fay 
no  more,  'tis  the  law  of  the  whole  univerfe  ; 
it  (ta.-ids  fir  (I  in  the  estimation  of  the  Dc:;ty  j 
its  original  is  his  nature;  and  it  is  the  very 
object  that  makes  him  lovely. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  virtue.  — Of 
what  confequence,  therefore,  is  it  that  we 
pra&ife  it ! — There  is  no  argument  or  motive, 
which  is  at  all  fitted  to  influence  a  reaibnable 
mind,  which  does  not  call  us  to  this.  One 
virtuous  difpofition  of  foul  is  preferable  to  the: 
grenteft  natural  accomplishments  and  .ibititicfc, 
and  of  more  value  than  ajl  the  treasures  of  the 
world.  If  you  are  wile,  then,  ftudy  virtue, 


and  contemn  every  thing  that  can  come  in 
competition  with  it.  Remember,  that  no- 
thing eife  deferves  one  anxious  thought  or 
wifl).  Remember,  that  this  alone  is  honour, 
glory,  wealth,  and  happintfs.  Secure  this, 
and  you  fecure  every  thing  j  lofe  this,  and  ail 
is  loll.  Price. 

§  59.     On  Cruelty  to  inferior  Animals. 

Man  is  that  link  of  the  chain  of  univerfal 
i  exiftcnce,  by  which  fpiritual  and  corporeal  be- 
ings  are  united  :  .as  the  numbers  and  variety 
of  the  latter  his  inferiors  are  almoft  infinite, 
io  probably  are  thofe  of  the  former  his  fupe- 
rio.s  ;  and  as  we  fee  that  the  lives  and  happi- 
nefs  of  thofe  below  us  are  dependant  on  our 
j  wills,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  our 
lives  and  happinefs  are  equally  dependant  on 
the  wills  of  thofe  above  us  ;  accountable,  like 
ourfelves,  for  the  ufe  of  this  power,  to  the 
Supreme  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things. 
Should  this  analogy  be  well  founded,  how 
criminal  will  our  account  appear,  when  laid 
before  that  jufr  and  impartial  Judge!  How 
will  man,  that  fanguinary  tyrant,  be  able  to 
excufe  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  thofe  innu- 
merable cruelties  inflicted  on  r.is  un<  ffend- 
ing  fubje£ts  committed  to  his  care,  formed  for 
his  benefit,  and  placed  under  his  authority  by 
their  common  Father  ?  whofe  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works,  and  who  expects  that  his  au- 
thority fhould  be  exercifed  not  only  with  ten- 
derntfs  and  mercy,  but  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  juitice  and  gratitude. 

But  to  what  horrid  deviations  from  thefe 
benevolert  intentions  are  we  daily  wkneiks  ! 
no  fmall  part  of  mankind  derive  their  chief 
amulements  from  the  deaths  and  futterings  of 
inferior  animals;  a  much  greater,  confidtr 
them  or<ly  as  engines  of  wood,  or  iron,  ufeful 
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in    their  fevernl    occupations.     The   carman 
drives  his  horfe,  and  the  carpenter  his  ndl,  by 
•d  blows;  and  ib  long  as   thele   pro- 
duce ihe  deiired  efil-61,  and  they  both  go,  they 
i-  refit-el  or  care  whether  either  of  them 
have    any    fenfe  of   feeling.     The    butcher 
knocks  down   the  ftately  ox,  with  no  more 
companion  than   the  biackfmith   hammers  a 
.iioe;   and   plunges    his    knife    into  the 
tin-oat  of  the  innocent  lamb,  with  as  little  re- 
luctance as  the  taylor  flicks  his  needle  into 
the  collar  of  a  coat. 

If  there  are  lb:ne  few,  who,  formed  in  a 
fofter  mould,  view  with  pity  the  futterings  of 
thefe  deiencelels  creatures,  there  is  fcarce  one 
who  entertains  the  leaft  idea,  that  juitice  or 
L;i  atitude  can  be  due  to  their  merits,  or  their 
lervices.  The  focial  and  friendly  dog  is 
hanged  without  remorfe,  if,  by  barking  in  de- 
fence of  his  matter's  perfon  and  property,  he 
happens  unknowingly  to  dilturb  his  retl :  the  ! 
gtnerous  horfe,  who  has xairied  his  ungrate- 
ful mailer  for  many  years  with  eafe  and 
ir-rfety,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities, 
contrasted,  in  his  fervice,  is  by  him  con- 
demned to  end  his  miferable  days  in  a  duft- 
cart,  where  the  more  he  exerts  his  little  re- 
mains of  fpirit,  the  more  he  is  whipped  to 
lave  his  ftupid  driver  the  trouble  of  whipping 
fome  other  lefs  obedient  to  the  lam.  Some- 
times, having  been  taught  the  practice  of 
many  unnatural  and  ufelefs  feats  in  a  riding- 
houfe,  he  is  at  laft  turned  out,  and  configned 
to  the  dominion  of  a  hackney-coachman,  by 
whom  he  is  every  day  corrected  for  perform- 
ing thofe  tricks,  which  he  has  learned  un- 
der fo  long  and  fevere  a  difcipline.  The 
fluggifh  bear,  in  contradiction  to  his  nature, 
is  taught  to  dance,  for  the  diverfion  of  a  ma- 
lignant mob,  by  placing  red-hot  irons  under 
his  feet :  and  the  majeilic  bull  is  tortured 


by  every  mode  which  malice  can  Invent,  for 
no  Offence,  but  that  he  is  gentle,  and  unwil- 
ling toafiail  his  diabolical  tormentors.  Thele, 
with  innumerable  other  acls  of  cruelty,  in- 
juflice,  and  ingratitude,  are  every  day  com- 
mitted, not  only  with  impunity,  but  without 
cenlure,  and  even  without  obfervation  5  but 
we  may  be  aflured,  that  they  cannot  finally 
pals  away  unnoticed  and  unretaliated. 

The  laws  of  lelf-defence  undoubtedly  juf- 
tify  us  in  deftroying  thole  animals  who  would 
dettroy  us,  who  injure  our  properties,  or  an- 
noy our  perfons  ;  but  not  even  thefe,  when- 
ever their  fituation  incapacitates  them  from 
hinting  us.  I  know  of  no  right  which  we 
have  to  ftioot  a  bear  on  an  inacceflible  ifland 
of  ice,  or  an  eagle  on  the  mountain's  top  j 
whofe  lives  cannot  injure  us,  nor  deaths  pro- 
cure us  any  benefit.  We  are  unable  to  give 
life,  and  therefore  ought  not  wantonly  to  take 
it  away  from  the  tntanelt  infeft,  without  fuf- 
ficient  reafon ;  they  all  receive  it  from  the 
fame  benevolent  hand  as  oui  fejves,  and  hare 
therefore  an  equal  right  to  enjoy  it. 

God  has  been  pleafed  to  create  numberlefs 
animals  intended  for  our  fuftenance  ;  and 
that  they  are  fo  intended,  the  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  their  flefh  to  our  palates,  and  the 
wholefome  nutriment  which  it  adminifters 
to  our  ftomachs,  are  fufticient  proofs :  thofe, 
as  they  are  formed  for  our  ufe,  propagated  by 
our  culture,  and  fed  by  our  care,  we  have 
certainly  a  right  to  deprive  of  life,  becaufe 
it  is  given  and  preferved  to  them  on  that  con- 
dition ;  but  this  mould  always  be  performed 
with  all  the  tendernefs  and  companion  \vhich 
fo  difagretable  aji  office  will  permit;  and  no 
circumftances  ought  to  be  omitted,  which  can 
render  their  executions  as  quick  and  eafy  as 
poflible.  For  this,  Providence  has  wifely  and 
benevolently  provided,  by  forming  them  in 
R  r  fuoh 
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fuch  a  manner,  that  their  flefh  becomes  ran- 
cid and  unpalateable  by  a  painful  and  linger- 
ing death  5  and  has  tnu?  compelled  us-  to  be 
merciful  without  compaflion,  and  cautious  of 
their  fuffcring,  for  the  lake  of  ourfelves  :  but, 
if  there  are  any  whofe  taftes  are  (b  vitiated, 
and  whofe  hearts  are  fo  hardened,  as  to  de- 
light in  fuch  inhuman  faciifices,  and  to  pnr- 
take  of  them  without  mnorie,  they  fhould  be 
looked  upon  as  daemons  in  human  fhapes,  \ 
and  expect  a  retaliation  of  thofe  tortures  | 
which  they  have  inflicted  on  the  innocent, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  depraved 
and  unnatural  appetites. 

So  violent  are  the  paffions  of  anger  and  re- 
venge in  the  human  brealr,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  fhould  perfecute  their 
real'  or  imaginary  enemies  with  cruelty  and 
malevolence  ;  but  that  there  mould  exirt  in 
nature  a  being  who  can  receive  pieafure  from 
giving  pain,  would  be  totally  incredible,  if  we 
•were  not  convinced,  by  melancholy  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  not  only  many,  but  that 
this  unaccountable difpofition  is  in  fome  man- 
ner inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  j  for,  as  he 
cannot  be  taught  by  example,  nor  led  to  it  by 
temptation,  or  prompted  to  it  by  interdi,  it 
muft  be  derived  from  his  native  conititution  ; 
and  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  what  re- 
velation fo  frequently  inculcates — that  he 
brings  into  the  world  with  him  an  original 
depravity,  the  effects  of  a  fallen  and  dege- 
nerate ilate ;  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only 
obferve,  that  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  a 
ilate  of  nature,  the  more  predominant  this  dif- 
pofition  appears,  and  the  more  violent  it 
operates.  We  fee  children  laughing  at  the 
miferies  which  they  inflict  on  every  unfor- 
tunate animal  which  comes  within  their  power; 
all  favages  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  and 
happy  in  executing,  the  moll  cxquiiite  tor- 


tures j  and  the  common  people  of  all  coun- 
tries are  delighted  with  nothing  fo  much  as 
bull-baitings,  prize-fightings,  executions,  and 
all  fpeetacles  of  cruelty  and  horror.     Though 
civilization  may  in  fome  degree  abate  this  na- 
tive ferocity,  it  can  never  quite  extirpate  it : 
the  mod  polifhed  are  not  afhamed  to  be  pleafed 
with  fcenes  of  little  lefs  barbarity,  and,  to  ihe 
difgrace  of  human  nature,  to  dignify  them 
with  the  name  of  fports.     They  arm  cocks 
with    artificial   weapons,   which   nature   had 
kindly  denied  to  their  malevolence,  and,  with 
fhouts  of    applaufe  and    triumph,    fee  them 
plunge  them  into  each  other's  hearts  :  they 
view  with  delight  the  trembling  deer  and  de- 
fencelefs  hare,   flying  for  hours  in  the  utmoit 
agonies  of  terror  and    defpair,   ancf  at  latr, 
linking  under  fatigue,  devoured  by  their  mer- 
cilefs  purfuers  :  they  fee  with  joy  the  beauti- 
ful pheafantand  harmlefs  partridge  drop  froni 
their  flight,  weltering  in  their  blood,  or  per- 
haps perifhing  with  wounds  and  hunger,  un- 
der the   cover   of  fome   friendly   thicket   to 
which  they  have  in  vain  retreated  for  fafety  : 
they  triumph  over  the  unfufpecting  fi(h,  whom 
they  have  decoyed  by  an  infidious  pretence  of 
feeding,  and  drag  hiiVi  from  his  native  ele- 
ment by  a  hook  fixed  to  and  tearing  out  his 
entrails  :  and,  to  add  to  all  this,  they  fpare 
neither  labour  nor  expence  to   preferve   and 
propagate  thefe  innocent  animals,  for  no  other 
end  but  to  multiply  the  objects  of  their  perfe- 
cution. 

What  name  mould  we  beftow  on  a  fuperior 
being,  whofe  whole  endeavours  were  employ- 
ed, and  whofe  whole  pieafure  confided,  in 
terrifying,  enfnaring,  tormenting,  and  de- 
ftroying  mankind  ?  whofe  fuperior  faculties 
were  exerted  in  fomenting  animofities  amongft 
them,  in  contriving  engines  of  deftruction, 
and  inciting  them  to  uie  them  in  maiming 
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and  murdering  each  other  ?  whofe  power  over 
them  was  employed  in  alii  (ting  the  rapacious, 
deceiving  the  iimple,  and  opprefling  the  inno- 
cent ?  who,  without  provocation  or  advan- 
tage, mould  continue  from  day  to  day,  void 
of  ail  pity  and  remorfe,  thus  to  torment  man- 
kind for  diverlion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
endeavour  with  his  utmoll  care  to  preferve 
their  lives,  and  to  propagate  their  fpecies, 
in  order  to  increafe  the  number  of  victims  de- 
voted to  his  malevolence,  and  be  delighted  in 
proportion  to  the  miferies  he  occalionecl  ?  I 
fay,  what  name  deteltable  enough  could  we 
find  for  fuch  a  being  ?  yet  if  we  impartially 
confider  the  cafe,  and  our  intermediate  litua- 
tion,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that,  with  regard 
to  inferior  animals,  jult  fuch  a  being  is  a 
fpor  tfrn  a  n .  Jenyns . 

§  60.     On  the  Duties  of  School  Boys,  from  the 
pious  an  J  judicious  ROLLIN. 

Quinclilian  fays,  that  he  has  included  al- 
moit  all  the  duty  of  fcholars  in  this  one  piece 
of  advice  which  he  gives  them,  to  love  thofe 
>vho  teach  them,    as    they  love   the   Icitnces 
which  they  learn  of  them.;  and  to  look  upon 
them  as  fathers,  from  whom  they  derive  not 
the  life  of  th-j  body,  but  that  inftruftion  which 
is  in  a  manner  the  life  of  the  foul.     Indeed 
this  ibntiment  of  affection  and  refpsct  futh'ces 
to  make  them  apt  to  learn  during  the  time  of  J 
their  ftudies,  and  full  of  gratitude  all  the  reft  ! 
of  their  lives.     It  feems    to   me    to  include  ! 
a  great  part  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  ' 
them. 

Docility,  which  confiils  in  fubmittmg  to 
directions,  in  readily  receiving  the  in(tru6tions 
Oi  their  matters,  and  reducing  them  to  prac- 
tice, is  properly  the  virtue  of  fcholars,  as  that 
of  matters  is  to  teach  well.  The  one  can  do 
nothing  without  the  «ther  j  and  as  it  is  not 


fufficientfor  a  labourer  to  fow  the  feed,  unlefs 
the  earth,  after  having  opened  its  bolbm  to 
receive  it,  in  a  manner  hatches,  warms,  and 
moiilens  it ;  fo  like  wife  tne  whole  fruit  of  in- 
ftruction  depends  upon  a  good  correfpondencc 
between  the  matters  and  the  fcholars. 

Gratitude  for  thofe  who  have  laboured  in 
our  education,  is  the  character  of  an  honeft 
man,  and  the  mark  of  a  good  heart.  Who 
is  there  among  us,  lays  Cicero,  that  has  been 
initructed  with  any  care,  that  is  not  highly 
del'ghted  with  the  fight,  or  even  the  bare 
remembrance  of  his  preceptors,  matters,  and 
the  place  where  he  was  taught  and  brought 
up  ?  Seneca  exhorts  young  men  to  preferve 
always  a  great  refpe£t  for  their  mailers,  to 
whole  care  they  are  indebted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  their  faults,  and  for  having  imbibed 
fentimcnts  of  honour  and  probity.  Their 
exaftneis  and  feverity  difpleafe  fomeliraes  at 
an  age  when  wt-  are  not  in  a  .condition  to 
iudge  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  them  ;  but 
when  years  have  ripened  our  under  {landing 
and  judgment,  we  then  tlifccrn  that  wnat 
made  us  diflike  them,  I  mean  admonitions, 
rep'imands,  and  a  fevereexactnefs  in  retrain- 
ing the  padions  of  an  imprudent  and  inconii- 
derute  age,  is  exprefsly  the  very  thing  which 
fliculd  make  us  citeem  and  love  them.  Thus 
we  fee  that  Marcus  Aurclius,  one  of  the  wifeft 
and  moft  illuttrious  emperors  that  Rome  ever 
had,  thanked  the  gods  for  two  things  elpe- 
cially — for  h;s  having  had  excellent  tutors 
himielf,  and  that  he  had  found  the  like  for 
his  children. 

CKunftilian,  after  having  noted  the  different 
chara6lers  of  the  mind  in  children,  draws,  in 
a  few  words,  the  image  of  what  he  judged  to 
be  a  perfe£t  fcholar  ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  very 
amiable  one:  f{  Jvar  my  part,"  fays  he,  "  I 
like  a  child  who  is  encouraged  by  comir.en- 
R  6  da: ion, 
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elation,  is  animated  by  a  fenfa  of  glory,  and 
xveeps  when  he  is  outdone.  A  noble  emula- 
tion will  aKvays  keep  him  In  exerciie,  a  re- 
primand wiil  touch  him  to  the  quick,  and  ho- 
nour will  ferve  inftead  of  *  fpur.  We  need 
not  fear  that  fuch  a  fcholar  will  ever  give 
himftlf  up  to  fuJlennefs."  Mihi  ille  tieiur 
puer,  quern  laus  excitet,  quern  gloria  juver, 
qui  virtus  fleat.  Hie  erit  alendus  ambitu: 
hunc  mordebit  objurgatio  :  hunc  honor  exci- 
tabit  :  in  hoc  delidiam  nunquam  vere'ncr. 

How  great  a  value  foever  Qmn&ilian  fcts 
upon  the  talents  of  the  mind,  he  eiieems 
;  thofe  of  the  heart  far  beyond  them,  and  looks 
upon  the  others  as  of  no  value  without  them. 
In  the  fame  chapter  from  whence  I  took  the 
preceding  words,  he  declares,  he  mould  never 
have  a  good  opinion  of  a  child,  who  placed 
his  iiudy  in  occafioning  langhter,  by  mimick- 
ing the  behaviour,  mien,  and  faults  of  others; 
and  he  presently  gives  an  admirable  reafon  for 
it  :  "  A  child,"  fays  he,  "  cannot  be  truly 
ingenious,  in  my  opinion,  unlefs  he  be  good 
and  virtuous  ;  otherwife,  I  fhould  rather 
choofe  to  have  him  dull  and  heavy  than  of  a 
bad  difpofition."  Non  dabit  fpem  bonse  in- 
dolis,  qui  hoc  imitandi  ftudio  petit,  ut  ri- 
deatur.  Nam  probus  quoque  imprimis  erit 
Hie  vere  inpmiofus  :  alioqui  non  pejus  dux- 
erim  tardi  efle  ingenii,  quam  mali. 

He  difplays  to  us  all  thefe  talents  in  the 
cldeft  of  his  two  children,  whofe  character  he 
draws,  and  whofe  death  he  laments  in  fo  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  a  (train,  in  the  beautiful 
preface  to  his  fixth  b..ok.  I  mall  beg  leave  to 
infert  here  a  fmall  extract  of  it,  which  will  not 
be  ufelefs  to  the  boys,  as  they  will  find  it 
a  model  which  fuits  well  with  their  age  and 


After  having  mentioned  his  younger  fon, 
who  died  at  five  years  old,  and  defcribed  the 


I  graces  and  beauties  of  his  countenance,  the 
i  prtttineis  of  his  expreilions,  the  vivacity  of 
his  undemanding,  which  began  to.  fhine 
!  through  the  veil  of  childhood;  "  I  had  Itill 
left  ire,  fays  he,  my  Ion  Qumclilian,  in 
whom  I  placed  all  my  pleafure  and  all  my 
hopes,  and  comfort  enough  I  might  have 
found  in  him  :  tor,  having  now  entered  into  his 
tenth  year,  he  did  not  produce  only  bloffoms 
like  his  younger  brother,  but  fruits  already 
formed,  and  beyond  the  power  of  diiapuoint- 
ment. — I  have  much  experience  ;  but  I  never 
faw  in  any  child,  I  do  nor  fay  only  fo  many 
excellent  difpofitions  for  the  fciences,  nor  fo 
much  tafte,  as  his  matters  know,  but  fo  much 
probity,  fweetnefs,  good-nature,  gentlenefs, 
and  inclination  to  pleafe  and  oblige,  as  I  dif- 
cerned  in  him. 

"  Befides  this,  he  had  all  the  advantages  of 
nature,  a  charming  voice,  a  plenftng  counte- 
nance, and  a  furprifmg  facility  in  pronounc- 
ing well  the  two  languages,  as  if  he  had  been 
equally  born  for  both  of  them. 

"  But  all  this  was  no  more  than  hopes.  I 
let  a  greater  vaiue  upon  his  admirable  vir- 
tues, his  equality  of  temper,  his  refolution, 
the  courage  with  which  he  bore  up  againft 
fear  and  pain  ;  for,  how  were  his  phyhcians 
aftonifhed  at  his  patience  under  a  diltemper  of 
eight  months  continuance,  when  at  the  point 
of  death  he  comforted  me  himff  If,  and  bade 
me  net  to  weep  for  him  !  and  delirious  as  he 
fometimes  was  at  his  laft  moments,  his  tongue 
ran  of  nothing  elfe  but  learning  and  the 
fciences  :  O  vain  and  deceitful  hopes  !"  &c. 

Are  there  many  boys  amongft  us,  of  whom 
we  can  truly  fay  fo  much  to  their  advantage, 
as  Qmn&ilian  fays  here  of  his  fon  ?  What  a 
fhame  would  it  be  for  them,  if,  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  Chriltinn  country,  they  had 
not  even  the  virtues  of  Pairan  children  !  I 
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make  no  fcruple  to  repeat  them  here  again — 
docility,  obedience,  reipcft  for  their  matters, 
or  rather  a  degree  of  affection,  and  the  lource 
of  an  eternal  gratitude  ;  zeal  for  Itudy,  and  a 
wonderful  thiril  after  the  fciences,  joined  to 
an  abhorrence  of  vice  and  irregularity  j  an 
admirable  fund  ct  probity,  goodnefs,  gcn- 
tlenefs,  civility,  and  liberality ;  as  alfo  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  greatnds  of  foul.  In  the 
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courfe  of  a  long  fickncfs.  What  then  was 
wanting  to  all  thefe  virtues  ? — That  which 
alone  could  render  them  truly  worthy  the 
nan.e,  and  muft  be  in  a  manner  the  foul 
of"  them,  and  eonftitute  their  whole  value,  the 
precious  gift  of  faith  and  pit-ty  ;  tbe  faving 
knowledge  of  a  Mediator  j  a  iincere  defire  of 
piealing  God,  and  referring  all  our  a&icns  to 
hi  in. 
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Extrafts  from    Mr.    PENNANT  \r  Britijb 

Zoology. 

§  i.     The  H  o  R  s  E.  . 

TH  E  breed  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain 
is  as  mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants : 
the  frequent  introduction  of  foreign  horfes  has 
given  us  a  variety,  that  no  fmgle  country  c;in 
boalt  of:  molt  otner  kingdoms  produce  only 
one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a  judicious  mixture 
of  the  feveral  fpecies,  bv  the  happy  difference 
of  our  foils,  and  by  our  iuperior  ikill  in 
management,  may  triumph  over  the  relt 
of  Europe,  in  having  brought  each  quality 
of  this  noble  animal  to  the  higheft  perfec- 
tion. 

In  the  annals  of  Newmarket,  may  be 
found  inltances  of  horfes  that  have  literally 
out-ftripped  the  wind,  as  the  celebraiecl 
M.  Condamine  has  lately  mewn  in  his  re- 
ir.arks  on  thofe  of  Great' Britain.  Childers 


is  an  amazing  inftance  of  rapidity,  his  fpeed 
having  been  more  than  once  exerted  equal  to 
Sa^  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  near  a  mile  in  a  mi- 
nute: the  lame  horfe  has  alfo  run  the  round 
courfe  at  Newmarket  (which  is  about  400 
yards  lefs  than  4.  miles)  in  fix  minutes  and 
forty  <eco- dsj  in  which  cafe  his  fleetnefs  is 
to  that  of  the  fwiftelt  Ba'b,  as  four  to  three  ; 
the  former,  according  to  Doftor  Mary's  com- 
putation, covering  at  every  bound  a  fpace  of 
ground  equal  in  length  to  t  venty-three  feet 
royal,  the  latter  only  that  of  eighteen  feet  and 
a  Ifctlf  royal 

Horfes  of  this  kind,  derive  their  origin 
from  Arabia  ;  the  feat  of  the  pureit,  and  moft 
generous  breed. 

The  fpecies  ufeJ  in  hunting,  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  farmer  with  others  fu- 
perior  in  ftrengrh,  but  inferior  in  point  of 
fpeed  and  lineage :  an  union  of  both  is  ne- 
ceffaryj  for  the  fatigues  of  the  chace  mu& 
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be  fupported  by  the  fpirit  of  the  one,  as  well 
as  by  the  vigour  of  the  other. 

No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the 
ftrength  and  fize  of  our  herfes  deftined  for 
the  draught ;  or  to  the  activity  and  ftrength 
united,  of  thofe  that  form  our  cavalry. 

In  our  capital  there  are  inftancts  of  fmgle 
laorfes  that  are  able  to  draw  on  a  plain,  for  a 
fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three  tons  ;  but 
could   with  eafe,  and  for  a  continuance  draw 
half  that  weight.     The  pack  horfes  of  York- 
ihire,  employed  in  conveying  the  manufac- 
tures of  that  county  to  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  ufually  carry  a  burden  of 
420  pounds;  and  that  indifferently  over  the 
higheft  hills  of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  moft 
level  roads  ;  but  the  molt  remarkable  proof  of 
the  ftrength  of  cur  Britifh   hprfes,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  that  of  our  m ill- horfes  :  iome  of 
thefe  will  carry  at  one  load  thirteen  meafures, 
which  at  a  moderate  computation  of  70  pounds 
each,  will  amount  to  910  ;  a  weight  fnperior 
to  that  which  the   lefTer   fort   of  camels  will 
bear:  this  will  appear  lefs  furprifmg,  as  thefe 
horfes   are     by    degrees    accufioir.ed   to    the 
weight  j    and   the    dirtance    they   travel    no 
greater  than  to  and  from  the  adjacent  hr.mlets. 
Our  cavalry  in  the  late  campaigns  (when 
*hey  had  opportunity)    (hewed  ever  thoie  of 
our  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  Fiench,   a  great 
fuperiority  both  of  ftrength  and  activity  s  the 
enemy  was  broken  through  by  the  impetuous 
charge  of  cur  fquadrons  ;  while  the  German 
horfes,  from  ih,eir   great  weight,  and  inactive 
make,    were   unable  to   ft  con  d  our  efforts  ; 
though  thofe  troops  were  actuated  by  the  no- 
bleft  ardour. 

The  prefent  cavalry  of  this  iflarid  only  fup- 
porls  its  ancient  glory;  it  was  eminent  in  the 
earljefc  times  :  our  fcythed  chariots,  and  the 
activity  and  good  difcipline  cf  our  horfes, 


ven  ftruck  terror  into  Caefar's  legion?  :  and 
he  Briiains,  as  icon  as  they  became  civilized 
enough  to  coin,  took  care  to  reprefenton  their 
money  the  animal  for  which  they  were  fo  cele- 
brated.  It  is  r.ow  impoilible  to  trace  out  this 
fpecies  ;  for  thofe  which  exilt  among  the  in- 
digen<£  of  Great  Britain,  fuch  as  the  little 
lories  cf  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  hobbies  of 
Ireland,  and  the  flielties  of  Scotland,  though 
admirably  well  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  thofe 
countries,  could  never  have  been  equal  to  the 
work  of  war  ;  but  probably  we  had  even  then 
a  larger  and  ftronger  breed  in  the  more  fertile 
and  luxuriant  parts  of  the  ifland.  Thofe  we 
employ  for  that  purpofe,  or  for  the  draught, 
are  an  offspring  of  the  German  or  Flemifh 
breed,  meliorated  by  our  foil,  and  a  judicious 
culture: 

The  Englifh  were  ever  attentive  to  an  exaft 
culture  of  thefe  animals  ;  and  in  very  early 
times  let  a  high  value  on  their  breed.  The 
efteem  that  our  hoi  fes  were  ru  id  in  by  foreign. 
ers  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Athclltan,  may 
be  collected  from  a  law  of  that  monarch  pro- 
hibiting their  exportation,  except  they  were 
defigned  as  prints.  Thefe  nuift  have  been 
the  native  kind,  or  the  prohibition  would  have 
been  needkfs,  for  our  commerce  was  at  that 
rime  too  limited  to  receive  improvement  from 
any  but  the  German  kind,  to  which  country 
their  own  breed  could  be  of  no  value. 

But  when  our  intercourfe  with  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  was  enlarged,  we  foon  laid 
hold  of  the  advantage  this  gave  of  improv- 
ing our  breed.  Roger  de  Bclefme,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  is  the  fir  it  that  is  on  record  :  he 
introduced  the  Spanilh  fhllions  into  his  eftate 
in  Powifland,  from  which  that  part  of  Wales 
was  for  many  ages  celebrated  for  a  fwi'tt  and 
generous  race  of  horfes.  GiraMus  Cambren- 
iis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  takes 
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notice  of  it ;  and  Michael  Drayton,  cotempo- 
rary  with  Shakel'peare,  lings  their  excellence 
in  the  iixth  part  of  his  Polyolbion.  This 
kind  was  probably  deilmcd  to  mount  our  gal- 
lant nobility,  or  courteous  knights  for  feats 
cf  chivalry,  in  the  generous- contefts  of  the 
tilt-yard.  From  thefe  fprung,  to  fpeak  the 
language  of  the  times,  the  Flower  of  Courf- 
ers,  -.vhofe  elegant  form  added  charms  to  the 
rider;  and  whofe  activity  and  managed  dex- 
terity gained  him  the  palm  in  that  field  of 
gallantry  and  romantic  honour. 

Nutwithltandimc  my  former  fuppofition, 
races  were  known  in  England  in  very  early 
times.  Fitz-Stephcn  who  wrote  in  the  tin's 
of  Henry  II.  mentions  the  great  deiight  that 
the  citizens  of  London  took  in  the  diversion. 
But  by  his  words,  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
defigned  for  the  purpoies  of  gaming,  but 
merely  to  have  fprung  from  a  generous  emula- 
tion of  mewing  a  fuperior  fkill  in  horfeman- 
min. 

Races  appear  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elirabeth,  and  to  have  been 
carried  to  fuch  excels  as  to  in  Hire  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility.  The  famous  George  E?.rl  of 
Cumberland  is  recorded  to  have  waded  more 
of  his  eltate  than  any  of  his  anceftors ;  and 
chiefly  by  his  extreme  love  to  horfe  races, 
tiltings,  and  other  expenfiVe  diverfions.  It  is 
probable  that  the  pariimonious  queen  did  not 
approve  of  it ;  for  races  are  not  among  the 
diverfions  exhibited  at  KenneKvorth  by  her 
favourite  Leicester.  In  the  following  reign, 
were  places  allotted  for  the  i'port  :•  Croydon  in 
the  South,  and  Garterly  in  Yorklhire,  \\ere 
celebrated  coxirfes.  Camden  aifo  fays,  that 
in  1607  there  were  races  near  York,  and  the 
prize  was  a  little  golden  bell. 

Not  that  we  deny  this  diverfion  to  be 
known  in  thefe  kingdoms  in  earlier  times  j 


we  only  afiert  a  different  mode  of  it,  gentle-- 
men  being  th:n  their  own  jockies,  and  riding 
their  own  horfes.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
enumerates  it  among  t,;e  fports  that  gallant 
j  philofopher  thought  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honour.  "  The  exercife  (fays  he)  I  do  not 
approve  of,  is  running  of  horfr.s,  there 
being  much  cheating  in  that  kind ;  neither 
do  I  fee  why  a  brave  man  fhould  delight  in 
a  creature  whole  chief  ufe  is  to  help  him  to 
run  ^way.'1 
The  increafe  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the 
extent  of  our  manufactures,  together  with  the 
nesrlecl  of"  internal  navigation  to  con- 
vey thcfe  manufactures,  multiplied  the  num- 
ber cf  our  horles :  anexcefs  of  wealth,  before 
up.kncv/n  in  thcle  iflands,  increaftd  the  luxury 
cf  carriages,  and  added  to  the  necedity  of  an 
extraordinary  culture  of  thtfe  animals  :'  their 
high  reputation  abroad,  has  alfo  made  them  a 
branch  of  commerce,  and  proved  another 
caule  of  th-iir  vnft  increa'c. 

As  no  kingdom  can  boaft  of  parallel  cir- 
j  cumilances,  fo  none  can  vie  with  us  in  the 
number  of  thefe  noble  quadrupeds  ;  it  wouM 
be  extremely  difficult  to  gud's  at  the  exaft 
amount  of  them,  or  to  form  a  periodical  ac- 
count of  their  increafe:  the  number ieerns  very 
fluctuating  :  William  Fitz-Stephen  relates, 
that  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  London 
alone  poured  out  20,000  hrrfeiren  in  tiie  wars 
of  thole  times  :  vet  we  rind  that  in  the  begin- 
j  ning  of  Qnr-en  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  whole 
I  king  iom  could  nut  fupply  icco  1  arles  to  form 
our  cavilry  ;  and  even  in  the  year  158:'. 
the  nation  was  in  ihe  moit  imminent  danger 
fro'ii  the  Spanifli  invailon,  ail  the  c 
whicli  the  nr.tior.  could  fhen  furnilh  amounted 
only  to  3000  :  to  account  for  this  dill' 
we  mult  imagine,  that  the  number  of  horfi-i 
which  took  the  field  in  Stephen's  reign  wa^ 
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tu>  wore  than  nn  undifciplined  rabble;  the 
few  that  appeared  under  the  banners  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  corps  well  formed,  ami  inch  as  might 
be  oppofed  to  fo  form'dahle  an  enemy  as  was 
then  expected  :  but  fuch  is  their  prefent  in- 
creafe,  that  in  the  late  war,  the  number  em- 
ployed was  n-5755  and  fucb  is  our  improve- 
ment in  the-  breed  of  holies,  that  inoft  of  thofe 
\vhich  are  iifed  in  our  waggons  and  carriages 
ofr  different  kinds,  might  be  applied  to  the 
fame  purjK>fe :  of  thofe,  our  capital  alone  em- 
ploys n«ar  21,000. 

The  learned  M.  cle  Buffbn  hss  almoil  ex- 
hauited  the  fub'ect  of  the  natural  hiitory  of  the 
horfe,  arid  the  oilier  domeftic  aarv.nU  ;  and 
left  very  little  for  after  writers  to  add.  We 
may  obferve,  that  rl.is  moil  noble  and  ufeful 
quadruped  ;  with  every  quality  that 

can  make  it  fubferviem  to  the  uies  cf  mankind, 
and  thofe  qualities- appear  in  a  more  exalted, 
or  in  a  lei's  degree,  in  proportion  to  our  va- 
nsus  neceilities. 

Undaunted  courage,  added  to  a  docility 
half  reaibning,  is  given  to  fome,  which  fits 
them  for  military  fervices.  The  fpirit  and 
emulation  ib  apparent  in  others,  furnifti  us 
with  that  fpecies,  which  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  cqurie  j  or,  the  more  noble  and  ge- 
nerous pleafure  of  thechace. 

Patience  arid  peril1  verance  appear  ftrongly 
in  thatmoft  ufeful  kind  deftined  to  bear  the 
burdens  we  impofe  on  them  j  or  that  employ- 
ed in  the  llavery  of  the  draught. 

Though  endowed  with  vait  ttrength,  and 
£reat  powers,  they  very  rarely  exert  either 
to  their  matter's  prejudice j  but  on  the  con- 
trary, will  endure  fatigues,  even  to  death, 
for  our  benefit.  Providence  has  implanted 
in  them  a  benevolent  difpofition,  and  a  fear 
of  the  human  race,  together  with  a  certain 
eonfcioufutrfs  of  the  fervices  we  can  render 


them.  Moft  of  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  are 
domeltic,  heeaufe  neceliity  compels  them  to 
leek  our  protection  :  wild  bea'ts  are  provided 
with  feet  and  claws,  adapted  to  the  forming 
dens  and  retreats  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  ;  but  the  former,  deititute  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, are  obliged  to  run  to  us  for  arti- 
ficial she!te'-,  and  harvefted  provisions  :  as 
nanuv,  in  thefc  climates,  does  not  through- 
out tiie  year  fupply  them  with  naceilary 
food  . 

But  ftiij,  many  of  our  tame  animals  muft 
by  accident  endure  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  : 
to  prevent  which  inconvenience,  their  feet 
(for  the  extremities  futfer  firlt  by  cold)  are 
protected  by  lhx>ng  hoofs  of  a  horny  fub- 
itance. 

The  tail  too  is  guarded  with  long  bumy 
hair  that  protects  it  in  both  extremes  of  wea- 
ther j  during  the  fummer  it  ferves,  by  its 
plianey  and  agility,  to  brulh  off  the  fwarms 
of  infects  which  are  perpetually  attempting 
either  to  fting  them,  or  to  depofit  their  eggs 
in  the  rfftumi  the  f.ime  length  of  hair  con- 
tributes to  g  -\\rd  them  from  the  cold  in  winter. 
j  But  we,  by  the  ahfuid  and  cruel  cuftom  of 
docking,  a  practice  peculiar  to  our  country, 
ik-prive  thefe  animals  of  both  advantages  :  in 
the  lall  war  our  cavalry  fuffered  fo  much  on 
that  account,  that  we  now  feem  fenfible  of 
the  error,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  fome 
recent  orders  in  refpecl  to  that  branch  of 
the  fervice,  it  will  for  the  future  be  cor- 


Thus  is  the  horfc  provided  againft  the  two 
greatelt  evils  he  is  fubject  to  from  the  feafons  : 
his  natural  difeafes  are  few;  but  our  ill  ufage, 
or  neglecl,  or,  which  is  very  frequent,  our 
over  care  of  him,  bring  on  a  numerous  train, 
which  are  often  fatal.  Among  the  dilrempers 
j  lie  is  naturally  iubjecl  to,  are  the  worms,  the 
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bots,  and  the  ftone:  the  fpecies  of.  worms 
that  infe&  him  are  the  luxibriciy  and  afca- 
rldes\  both  thefe  refemble  thele  found  in  hu- 
man bodies,  only  larger :  the  bots  are  the 
eructf,  or  caterpillars  of  the  oejlrus,  or  gad- 
fly :  thefe  are  found  both  in  the  rcffuxi,  and 
in  the  ftomach,  and  when  in  the  latter  bring 
on  convullions,  that  often  terminate  in 
death. 

The  ftone  is  a  difeafe  the  horfe  is  not 
frequently  fubjecl  to;  yet  we  have  feen  two 
example*icf  it;  the  one  in  a  horfe  near  High-  ! 
wycombe,  lhat  voided  fixteen  calculi,  each  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  diameter ;  the  other  was  of 
a  ftone  tr.ken  out  of  the  bladder  of  a  horfe, 
and  depofited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mead;  weighing  eleven  ounces.  Thefe  ftones 
are  formed  of  feveral  emits,  each  very  fmooth 
and  glofly;  their  form  triangular  ;  but  their 
edges  rounded,  as  if  by  colliiion  againft  each 
other. 

The  all-wife  Creator  hath  finely  limited 
the  feveral  iervices  of  domtftic  animals  to- 
wards the  human  race;  and  ordered  that  the 
paits  of  fuch-,  which  in  their  lives  have  been 
the  rnoft  ufeful,  fhould  after  death  contribute 
the  leatt  to  our  benefit.  The  chief  u'fe  that  the 
exuvia  of  the  horfe  can  be  applied  to,  is  for 
collars,  traces,  and  other  parts  of  the  harnefs  ; 
and  thus,  even  after  death,  he  preferves  fome 
analogy  with  his  former  employ.  The  hair 
of  the  mane  is  of  ufe  in  making  wigs  ;  of  the 
tail  in  making  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  floor, 
cloths,  and  cords  j  and  to  the  angler  in  mak- 
ing lines. 

§  t.     rbe  Ox.  i 

The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  above  all 

others  productive  of  the  fijreateft  variety  and 

abundance  of  wholefome  vegetables,  which, 

to  crown  our  happinefs,  are   almoit  equally 

i 


diffufed  through  all  its  parts:  this  general 
fertility  is  owing  to  thofe  clouded  fkies,  which 
foreigners  miftakcnly  urge  as  a  reproach  on 
oui'  country  ;  but  let  us  chearhilly  endure  a 
temporary  gloom,  which  cloaths  not  only  our 
meadows  but  our  hills  with  the  richeft  verdure. 
To  this  we  owe  the  number,  variety,  and  ex- 
cellence of  our  cattle,  the  richnefs  of  our 
dairies,  and  innumerable  other  advantages. 
'Crefar  (the^earlieit  writer  who  defcribes  this 
irland  of  Great  Britain)  fpeaks  of  the  num- 
bers of  our  cattle,  and  adds  that  we  neglecled 
tillage,  but  lived  on  milk  and  flefh.  Strabo 
takes  notice  of  our  plenty  of  milk,  but  fays 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheeie. 
Mela  informs  us,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Bri- 
tons coniifted  in  cattle:  and  in  his  account  of 
Ireland  reports  that  fuch  was  the  richnefs  of 
the  paftures  in  that  kingdom,  that  the  cattle 
would  even  burit  if  they  were  fuffered  to  feed 
in  them  long  at  a  time. 

This  preference  of  pafturage  to  tillage  was 
delivered  down  from  our  Britifli  anceftors 
to  much  later  times  j  and  continued  equally 
prevalent  during  the  whole  period  of  our  feodal 
government :  the  chieftain,  whole  power  and 
fafety  depended  on  the  promptnefs  of  his  vaf- 
fals  to  execute  his  commands,  found  it  his  in  - 
tereft  to  encourage  thofe  employments  that  fa- 
voured that  difpofition  ;  that  vaflal,  who  made 
it  his  glorv  to  fly  at  the  firft  call  to  the  ftandard 
of  his  chieftain,  was  lure  to  prefer  that  em- 
plcy,  which  might  be  trartfafled  by  his  family 
with  equal  fuccefs  during  bis  abfence.  Til- 
lage would  require  an  attendance  incompatible 
with  the  fervices  he  owed  the  baron,  while  the 
former  occupation  not  only  gave  leifure  for 
thofe  duties,  but  furnimed  the  hofpitable 
board  of  his  lord  with  ample  provifion,  of 
which  the  vaffal  was  equal  partaker.  The 
rcliques  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer  are 
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evident  proofs  of  the  plenty  of  cattle  in  his 
days  j  for  after  his  winter  provjfions  may 
have  been  fuppofed  to  havt  been  moftly  con- 
fumed,  there  were  found,  fo  late  as  the  mpnth 
of  May,  in  fait,  the  carcafes  of  not  fewer  than 
80  beeves,  600  bacons,  and  600  muttons. 
The  accounts  of  the  feveral  great  teafts  in  after 
times,  afford  amazing  inltances  of  the  quan- 
tity of  cattle  that  were  confumed  in  them. 
This  was  owing  partly  (o  tlie  continued  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  grazing  j  partly  to 
the  preference  that  the  Englifli  at  ail  times 
gave  to  animal  food.  The  quantity  cf  cattle 
that  appear  from  the  lateft  calcuiht.or  to  have 
be^n  confumed  in  rur  metropolis,  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  argument  of  the  vnft  plenty  cf  thefe 
times  ;  particularly  when  we  con  lid  er  the  great, 
advancement  of  tillage,  and  the  n  mberlcfs 
variety  cf  provifions,  unknown  to  paft  ages  ; 
that  are  now  Introduced  into  thefe  kingdoms 
from  all  parts  of  rhe  world. 

Our  breed  of  horned  cattle  has  in  general 
been  fo  much  improved  by  a  foreign  mixture, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  original  kind 
of  thefe  iflands.  Thofe  which  may  b^  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  purely  Britifh,  are  far  in- 
terior in  fize  to  thole  on  the  northern  pan  of 
the  European  continent:  the  cattle  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceeding  fma;l,  and 
many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are  j 
hornlefs  :  the  Welfh  runts  are  much  la; y.rr  : 
the  black  cattle  of  Cornwall  are  of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  hft.  The  large  fpecies  that  is 
now  cultivated  through  moil  parts  of  Great 
Britain  are  either  entirely  of  foreign  extraction, 
or  our  own  improved  by  a  crofs  with  the  foreign 
kind.  The  Lincolnmire  kind  drive  their  fize 
from  the  Holitein  breed  j  and  the  large  horn- 
lefs  cattle  that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of  Eng- 
land come  originally  from  Poland. 

About  two  hundred   and  fifty  years  ago 


there  was  found  in   Scotlard  a  wild  race   of 
cattle,  which  were  of  a  pure  white:  colour,    -:d 
had  (if  we  may  credit  Boetbius)  in.-1-1  °s  ^ice 
lions.      I  cannot  but  give  credit    t 
tion  ;  having  f.en  in  the  w.ocds    *   LSI  • 
rig  in -North  Britain,  and  in 
ing  to  Ch'.liingham  c  «lt  c  i  i  Norhumb  Miami, 
herds  of  cattle  probaHy  au-v-ed  tn  ui   the  fa- 
vage   breed.     Tney  h,uv    }o'.l   tneir   manes'; 
but    reiain  th;rir  <~ok;'.ir  and  he:  ^  nets :  they 
were  of  a  middle  fize  ;  long  legg'd  j  and  had 
black   muzzles,  and   ears:  their  horns  fine, 
and  with  a   bold  and    elegant    bend.     The 
keeper  of  thoie  at  Chillvngham  laid,  th^t  the 
weight  or  ih<_    «.vx  was  38  ttor.es:   of  the  cow 
a 8 :  that  tUcir  hides  were  more  efteemtd  by 
the  tanners  than  thole  of  the  tame  ;  and  they 
would  give  Ax -pence  per  !f-,nc  V.XTC  tor  them. 
Thefe  c-.u  e  were  wil.i  as  any  deer,  or 
approached  would  irJlantly  t.tke  cu  fl'n;!»!  and 
gal n>r  away  at  full  fpeed  :   rt-vt-r  '-nix  •/.-!. rh  '•he 
tume  lpi'<:;e~  5   n^rcoir. 

c<;n'4:rniriec!  by  hunger  in  v$  \  (V/iri  \veaih;r. 
It  is  necei'vr,-  vo   kill  any  iruv  are  J.l- 
wr.ys  mot:  it  I'.j'i   ket;>er    only    woun 

.e  care  vo  ^c-p 'behind  ibme 
tree,  or  hib  liit  v  'mkl  he  iu  danger  from  the 
-    attacks   of.  the   animal  j  which  will 
never  de'ift  till  a  period  is  put  to  his  iixe. 

Fre^uc:  t  mention  is  :ir.-\ds  of  our  i'avage 
cattle  by  hiitorlans.  One  relates  viiat  Robert 
Bruce  was  (in  chaiing  thefe  cinimcis)  niv:ll'rv- 
ed  from  the  r^c  of  a  wild  Bull  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  one  of  his  courtieis,  fro-.n  v/tiic!i  he 
and  liis  lineage  acquired  the  nanir-  ol  Turn- 
Bull.  I  i;z-Stei/hen  name?  thefe  ;.ni>-)};ils 
(Uri-Syii'c/i>'es)''2monQ't  thole  that  harh 
in  the  great  foiv't  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent 
to  London.  Another  eninneratet,  among 
the  provisions  at  the  gre^t  t'eait  of  Ncvil  arch- 
bifhop  or  York,  fix  wilvi  Bulls  j  aud  Sibbald 
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aflures  us  that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  white 
fpecies  was  round  in  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land,  but  agreeing  in  form  with  the  common 
fort.  I  believe  thefe  to  have  been  the  Bifsntes 
jubatl  of  Pliny,  found  then  in  Germany,  and 
might  have  been  common  to  the  continent  and 
cur  ifland  :  the  lois  of  their  iavage  vigour  by 
confinement  might  occafion  fome  change  in  the 
external  appearance,  as  is  frequent  with  wild 
animals  deprived  of  liberty  $  and  to  that  we 
may  aicribe  their  lols  of  mane.  The  Urus  of 
the  Kercynian  foreft,  defcribed  by  Caefar, 
book  VI.  was  of  this  kind,  the  fame  which  is 
called  by  the  modern  Germans,  Aurochs,  i.e. 


"he  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  in  thefe 
iflands  that  will  apply  his  ftrength  to  the 
fervice  of  mankind.  It  is  now  generally  al- 
lowed, that  in  many  cafes  oxen  are  more  pro- 
fitable in  the  draught  than  hoiies  ;  their  food, 
harnefs,  and  moes  being  cheaper,  and  mould 
they  be  lamed  or  grow  eld,  an  old  working  I 
beaft  will  be  as  good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well 
as  a  young  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  with  -  j 
out  its  ufe.     The  blood,  far,  marrow,  hide,  i 
hair,    horns,    hoofs,    milk,    cream,    butter, 
chcefe,    whey,     mine,     liver,    gall,    fpleen, 
bones,  and   dung,  have   each    their  particu- 
lar   ufe    in    manufactures,    commerce,    and 
medicine. 

The  (kin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages. 
The  ancient  Britons,  before  thev  knew  a  bet-  i 
ter  method,  built  their  boats  with  oilers,  and 
covered  them  with  the  hides  of  bulls,  which 
ferved  for  fhort  coafting  voyages. 

Primum  cana  falix  madefaclo  vimine  parvam 
Texitur  in  Puppim,  caefoque  induta  juvenco, 
Vecloris  patiens,  tumidum  fuper  emicat  amnem  :     j 
Sic  Venerus  nagnante  Pado,  fufocjue  Britannus 
Jtfavigat  oceanc.-  Luc  AN.  Jib.  iv.  131 


The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine  j 
Then  line  the  work  with  fpoils  of  flaughturM  kinc. 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fitters  know, 
Where  in  dull  mar/hes  ftands  the  fettling  Po ; 
On  inch  to  neighbouring  Gaul,   allured  by  gain, 
The  bolder  Britons  crois  the  iwelling  main. 

ROV.-E. 

VefTels  of  this  kind  are  ftill  in  ufe  on  the 
Irifh  lakes ;  and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn : 
in  Ireland  they  are  called  Curach,  in  England 
Coracles,  from  the  Britiih  Civrivglf  a  word 
fignifying  a  boat  of  that  Iiru6lure. 

At  prefent,  the  hide,  when  tanned  ?.nd 
curried,  ferves  for  boots,  moes,  and  number- 
lefs  other  conveniences  of  life. 

Vellum  is  made  of  calves  flcin,  and  gold- 
beaters Ikin  is  made  of  a  thin  vellum,  or 
a  finer  part  of  the  ox's  guts.  The  hair 
mixed  with  lime  is  a  necelfary  article  in 
building.  Of  the  horns  are  made  combs, 
boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drinking  vef- 
fels  j  and  when  foftened  by  water,  obeying 
the  manufacturer's  hand,  they  are  formed  into 
pellucid  laminae  for  the  fides  of  lanthorns. 
Thtfe  hft  conveniences  we  owe. to  our  great 
king  Alfred,  who_  firft  invented  them  to  pre- 
ferve  his  candle  time  meaiurers  from  the 
wind  5  or  (TIS  other  writers  .will  have  it)  the 
tapers  that  were  let  up  before  the  reliques 
in  the  miferable  tattered  churches  of  that 
time. 

In  medicine,  the  horns  were  employed  gs 
alexi;;harmics  or  antidotes  againft  poilon,  tlie 
plague,  or  the  fmall  pox  ;  they  have  been  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Englifh  bezoar  j  ard 
are  laid  to  have  been  found  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  the  oriental  kind  5  the  chips  of  the  hoofs, 
and  paring  of  the  raw  hides,  ferve  to  make 
carpenters  glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics,  where 
ivory  is  too  expenfive  j  by  which  the  common 
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people  are  ferved  with  many  neat  conveni- 
ences at  an  eal'y  rate.  From  the  tibia  and 
carpus  bones  is  procured  an  oil  much  ufed  by 
coach-makers  and  others  in  drefling  and 
cleaning  harnefs,  and  all  trappings  belonging 
to  a  coach}  and  the  bones  caUmed  afford 
a  fit  matter  for  tefts  for  the  ufe  of  the  refiner 
in  the  fmelting  trade. 

The  blood  is  uicd  as  an  excellent  manure 
for  fruit-trees  ;  and  is  the  baiis  of  that  Jin-.- 
colour,  the  PrufTian  blue. 

The  fat,  t allow,  and  fuet,  furnifli  us  with 
light;  and  are  alfo  ufed  to  precipitate  the  fait 
that  is  drawn  from  briny  fprings.     Tl 
liver,  fpleen,  and  urine,  have  alfo  their  plnce 
in  the  niateria  medic  a. 

The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe,  cream,  and 
nulk,  in  domelijc  ceconomy ;  and  rise  excel- 
lence of  the  latter,  in  furnifhing  a  palatable 
nutriment  for  moil  people,  whole  organs  of 
digtltion  are  weakened,,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
iniiiled  on. 

§  3.    'the  SHEEP. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  early 
writers,  that  the  breed  of  this  animal  was 
cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  wool  among  the 
Britons  5  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts 
of  this  iiland  either  went  entirely  naked,  or 
were  only  clothed  with  fkins.  Thole  who 
lived  on  the  fea-coafts,  and  were  the  moft  ci- 
vilized, affected  the  manners  of  the  Gauls, 
and  wore  like  them  a  fort  of  garments  made 
of  coarlb  wool,  called  Bracha.  Thefe  they 
probably  had  from  Gaul,  there  not  being  the 
leaft  traces  of  manufactures  among  ;he  Bri- 
tons, in  the  hirtories  of  thofe  times. 

On  the  coins  or  money  of  the  Britons  arc 
feen  imp  re  fifed  the  futures  of  the  horfe,  the 
bull,  and  the  hog,  the  marks  of  the  tributes 
rom  them  by  the  conquerors.  The 


Reverend  Mr.  Pegge  was  fo  kind  as  to  in- 
form me  that  he  has  feen  on  the  coins  of  Cu- 
)ob,.!in  that  of  a  fneep.  Since  that  is  the 
cafe,  it  is  probable  that  our  anceltors  were 
poiVc'fied  or  the  animal,  but  made  no  firth  a* 
ufe  of  it  than  to  iirip  off  the  /kin  and  wrap 
theraielves  in  it,  and  with  the  wcol  inmoll  ob- 
tain a  comfortable  protection  againit  the  cold 
of  the  winter  ieafon. 

This  neglect  of  manufacture,  may  be  eafily 
accounted  tor,  in  an  uncivilized  nation  whore 
wants  were  few,  and  thole  eafily  fat^fied  ; 
but  what  is  more  furprifmg,  when  after  a 
lon^  period  we  had  cultivated  a  breed  of 
fheep,  whole  fleeces  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
other  countries,  we  fti'l  neglected  to  promote 
a  woollen  manufacture  at  home.  That  va- 
luable branch  of  bulinefs  lay  for  a  confi- 
derable  tini'i  in  foreign  hands ;  and  -we  were 
obliged  to  import  the  cloth  manufactured  from 
our  own  materials.  There  ieems  indeed  to 
have  been  many  unavailing  efforts  made  by 
our  monarchs  to  preferve  both  the  wool  and 
the  manufacture  of  it  among  ourfelves  :  Hen- 
ry the  Second,  by  a  patent  granted  to  the 
weavers  in  London,  directed  that  if  piny  cloth 
was  found  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spanifh  wool, 
it  fhould  be  burnt  by  the  mayor  ;  yet  fo  little 
did  the  weaving  buiineis  advance,  that  Ed- 
ward the  Third  was  obliged  to  permit  the 
importation  of  foreign  cloth  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  reign  j  but  foon  after,  by  encou- 
raging foreign  artificers  to  fettle  in  England, 
and  inftrucl  t're  natives  in  their  trade,  the  ma- 
nufaclure  increafed  fo  greatly  as  to  enable 
him  to  prohibit  the  wear  of  foreign  cloth. 
Yet,  to  fhew  the  uncommercial  genius  of  the 
people,  the  effects  of  this  prohibition  were 
checked  by  another  law,  as  prejudicial  to 
trade  as  the  former  was  falutary  ;  this  was  an 
aft  of  the  fame  reign,  againft  exporting  wool- 
lea 
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len  goods  manufactured  at  home,  under  heavy 
penalties  ;  while  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
jut  only  allowed  but  encouraged.  This  bver- 
iight  was  not  Ib  Coon  rectified,  for  it  appears 
tint,  on  the  alliance  that  Edward  the  Fourth 
made  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  he  prefented 
the  latter  with  fome  ewes  and  rains  of  the 
f  Jotefwold  kind  ;  which  is  a  proof  of  their 
excellency,  fmce  they  were  thought  acceptable 
to  a  monarch,  whole  dominions  were  fo  noted 
for  the  finenefs  of  their  fleeces. 

In  the  firll  year  of  Richard  the  Third,  and 
in  the  two  Succeeding  reigns,  our  woollen  ma- 
.  imfaclares  received  fome  improvements  ;  but 
the  grand  rife  of  all  its  profperity  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
•when  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands  drove  numbers  of  artificers  for 
refuge  into  this  country,  who  were  the  foun- 
ders of  that  immenfe  manufacture  we  carry 
on  at  prefent.  We  have  ftrong  inducements 
to  be  more  particular  on  the  modern  Itate 
of  our  woollen  manufactures  ;  but  we  defift, 
from  a  fear  of  digreffing  too  far  j  our  en- 
quiries mult  be  limited  to  points  that  have 
a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  ftudy  of 
.  Zoology. 

No  country  is  better  fupplied  with  mate- 
rials, and  thofe  adapted  to  every  fpecies  of 
the  clothing  bufinefs,  than  Great  Britain  ; 
and  though  the  fhecp  of  thefe  iflands  afford 
fleeces  of  different  degrees  of  goodnefs,  yet 
there  are  not  any  but  what  may  be  ufed  in 
fome  branch  of  it.  Herefordfhire,  Devon- 
fhire,  and  Cotefvold  downs  are  noted  for 
producing  fheep  with  remarkable  fine  fleeces; 
the  Lincolnfhire  and  Warwickfhirekind,  which 
are  very  large,  exceed  any  for  the  quantity 
and  goodnefs  of  their  wool.  The  former 
county  yields  the  largeil  fheep  in  thefe  iflands, 
where  it  is  no  ancowiraon  thing  to  give  fifty 


guineas  for  a  ram,  and  a  guinea  for  tire 
admilTion  of  a  ewe  to  one  of  the  valuable 
nalcs  ;  or  twenty  guineas  for  the  ufe  of  it  far 
a  certain  number  of  ewes  during  one  feafon, 
Suffolk  alib  breeds  a  very  valuable  kind.  The 
fleeces  of  the  northern  parts  of  tins  kingdom 
are  inferior  in  fineiiefs  to  thofe  of  the  fouth  ; 
but  Itill  are  of  great  value  in  different  branches 
of  o-.»r  manufactures.  The  Yorkfhire  hills 
furniih  the  looms  of  that  county  with  large 
quantities  of  wool ;  and  that  which  fs  taken 
from  the  neck  and  moulders  is  ufed  (mixed 
with  Spanim  wool)  in  fome  of  their  fineit 
cloths. 

Wales  yields  but  a  coarfe  wool}  yet  it 
is  of  taore  extenfive  ufe  than  the  fineft  Sego- 
vian  fleeces  j  for  rich  and  poor,  age  and 
youth,  health  and  infirmities,  all  confefs  the 
univerfal  benefit  of  the  flannel  manufacture. 

The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like  thofe   of 

.Great  Britain.     Thofe  of  the  fouth  and  eaft 

being  large,    and  their  flefh   rank.      Thofe 

of  the   north,  and   the  mountainous   parts, 

fmall,  and   their   ffefh    fweet.      The    fleeces 

!  in  the  fame  manner  differ  in  degrees  of  va- 

I  lue. 

Scotland  breeds  a  fmall  kinct,  and  their 
fleeces  are  coarfe.  Sibbald  (after  Boethius) 
fpeaks  of  a  breed  in  the  ifle  of  Rona,  covered 
with  blue  wool ;  of  another  kind  in  the  ifle  of 
Hirta,  larger  than  the  biggeft  he-goat,  with 
tails  hanging almoft  to  the  ground,  and  herns 
as  thick,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  an  ox.  He 
mentions  another  kind,  which  is  clothed  with 
a  mixture  of  wool  and  hair;  and  a  fourth 
fpecies,  whofe  flefh  and  fleeces  are  yelio-.v, 
and  their  teeth  of  the  colour  of  gold  ;  but  the 
truth  of  thefe  relations  ought  to  be  enquired 
into,  as  no  other  writer  has  mentioned  them, 
except  the  credulous  Boethius.  Yet  the  lall 
particular  is  not  to  be  rejected  :  for  notvith- 

ilanding 
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ftandlng  I  cannot  inftance  the  teeth  of  fheep, 
yet  I  law  in  the  fummer  of  1772,  at  Athol 
houfe,  the  jaws  of  an  ox,  with  teeth  thickly 
incrufted  with  a  gold-coloured  pyrites;  and 
the  fame  might  have  happened  to  thofe  of 
ihecp  had  they  fed  in  the  lame  grounds, 
which  were  in  the  valley  beneath  the  houfe. 

Belides  the  fleece,  there  is  fcarce  any  part 
of  this  animal  but  what  is  ufeftil  to  mapkind. 
The  rlefh  is  a  delicate  and  whokfome  food. 
The  (kin  dreffed,  forms  different  parts  of  our 
apparel ;  and  is  ufed  for  covers  of  books. 
The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and  twitted, 
ferve  for  things  for  various  mvifical  inftru- 
inents.  The  bones  .calcined  (like  other  bones 
in  general)  form  materials  for  tefts  for  the 
refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of 
cows,  and  confequently  yields  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  butter  and  cheefe  5  and  in  fome  places 
is  fo  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheefe 
without  a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part 
from  the  whey.-  The  dung  is  a  remarkably 
lich  manure;  infomuch  that  the  folding  of 
fheep  is  become  too  ufeful  a  branch  of  huf- 
bandry  for  the  farmer  to  negleft.  To  con- 
clude, whether  we  confider  the  advantages 
that  refult  from  this  animal  to  individuals 
in  particular,  or  to  thefe  kingdoms  in  genera], 
\ve  may  with  Columella  confider  this  in  one 
one  fenfe,  as  the  firft  of  the  domeftic  animals. 
Poft  major  a  Q-tadruf-edes  o<viili  pecoris  fecunda 
ratio  ejl ;  qu#  prima  fit  fi  ad  utilitatis  mag- 
nitudlnem  refer  as.  Nam  id  pradpue  con- 
tra fr'iporis  violentiam protegit,  corporibufque 
•nofiris  libcraliora  prxbet  -velamina ;  et  ttiam 
ehvantium  menfas  jucundis  ct  numerous  da- 
pibus  exornat. 

The  fheep,  as  to  its  nature,  Js  a  mod  inno- 
cent, mild,  and  fimple  animal  ;  and,  confcious 
of  its  own  defencelefs  fbite,  remarkably  ti- 
mid :  if  attacked  when  attended  by  its  lamb, 


it  will  make  fome  mew  of  defence,  by  ftamp- 
ing  with  its  feet,  and  pufhing  with  its  head  : 
it  is  a  gregarious  animal,  is  fond  of  any 
jingling  n®ife,  for  which  reafon  the  leader  of 
the  flock  has  in  many  places  a  bell  hung 
round  its  neck,  which  the  others  will  con- 
ftantly  follow  :  it  is  fubjecl:  to  many  difeafes: 
fome  arife  from  infecls  which  depoiit  their 
eggs  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  ;  others 
are  can  fed  by  their  being  kept  in  wet  paftures  j 
for  as  the  fiieep  requires  but  little  drink,  it  is 
naturally  fond  of  a  dry  foil.  The  dropfy, 
vertigo  (the  pendro  of  the  Wei fh)  the  phthi- 
fic,  jaundice,  and  w^rms  in  the  liver,  annually 
make  great  havock  among  our  flocks  :  for 
the  firft  difeafe  the  fnepherd  finds  a  remedy  by 
turning  the  inftcled  into  fields  of  broom  j 
which  plant  has  been  alfo  found  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  the  fame  diforder  among  the  hu- 
man ipecies. 

The  meep  is  alfo  inferred  by  different  forts 
of  infecls  :  like  the  horfe  it  has  its  pecu- 
liar oeftrus  or  gadfly,  which  depofits  its  eggs 
above  the  nofe  in  the  frontal  linufes ;  when 
thofe  turn  into  maggots  they  become  excemve 
painful,  and  caufe  thofe  violent  agitations 
that  we  fo  ofren  fee  the  animal  in.  The 
French  fhepherds  make  a  common  practice  of 
eafmg  the  meep,  by  trepanning  and  taking 
out  the  maggot;  this  practice  is  fometimes  ufed 
by  the  Englifh  mepherds,  but  not  always 
with  the  fame  fuccefs  :  befjdes  thefe  infects, 
the  fheep  is  troubled  with  a  kind  of  tick 
and  loufe,  which  magpies  and  ftarlings  con- 
tribute to  eafe  it  of,  by  lighting  on  its  back, 
and  picking  the  infefts  off. 

§  4.     The  Dog. 

•  Dr«  Caius,  an  Englifh  phytician,  who  flou- 
rlflied  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  has 
left,  among  feveral  other  traces  relating  to  na- 
tural 
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tural  hi  (lory,  one  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fpecies*  of  Britifh  dogs  :  they  were  wrote  for 
the  life  of  his  learned  friend  Geiher }  with 
whc-i  he  kept  a  ftrift  correspondence  ;  and 
whofe  dtath  he  laments  in  a  very  elegant  and 
pathetic  manner. 

Beftdes  a  brief  account  of.  the  variety  of 


dogs  then  exifting  in  this  country,  he  has  ad- 
ded a  fyftematic  table  of  them  :  his  method  is 
fo  Judicious,  that  we  fliall  make  ufe  of  the 
fame ;  explain  it  by  a  brief  account  of  each 
kind  ;  and  point  out  thofe  that  are  no  longer 
in  ufe  among  us. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    BRITISH    DOGS. 


~  .  Hounds.  f  Terrier 
<  Harrier 
t  Blood-hound, 

Gaze-hound 
Grey-hound 
Leviner,  or  Lyemmer 
Tumbler. 


Spaniel 

Setter 

Water-fpaniel,  or  finder. 


Spaniel  gentle,  or  comforter. 


-ft 


Shepherd's  dog 
MailitF,  or  band  dog. 


^  So 


Wappe 

Turnfpit 

Dancer. 


The 
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The  firft  variety  is  the  Terrarius  or  Ter- 
rier, which  takes  its  name  from  its  fobterra- 
neous  employ  ;  being  a  fmall  kind  of  hound, 
tifed  to  force  the  fox,  or  other  hearts  of  prey, 
eut  of  their  holes  ;  and  (in  former  times) 
rabbets  out  of  their  burrows  into  nets. 

The  Leverarius,  or  Hanier,  is  a  fpecies 
well  kno\vn  at  prefent;  it  derives  its  name 
from  its  ufe,  that  of  hunting  the  hare  5  but 
under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  fox-hound, 
which  is  only  a  ftronger  and  fleeter  variety, 
applied  to  a  different  ckafe. 

The  Sanguinarius,  or  Bloodhound,  or  the 
Sleuthounde  of  the  Scots,  was  a  dog  of  great 
ufe,  and  in  high  eileem  with  our  anceitors  : 
its  employ  was  to  recover  any  game  that  had 
cfcaped  wounded  from  the  hunter  5  or  been 
killed  and  ftole  out  of  .the  foreft.  It  was  re- 
markable for  the  acutenefs  of  its  fmell,  trac- 
ing the  loft  beaft  by  the  blood  it  had  fpilt  $ 
from  whence  the  name  is  derived  :  This  fpe- 
cies could,  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  difco- 
ver  the  thief  by  following  his  footfteps,  let 
the  distance  of  his  flight  be  everfo  great  j  and 
through  the  moil  fecret  and  thicker!  coverts  : 
nor  would  it  ceaie  its  puriuit,  till  it  had  taken 
the  felon.  They  were  likewife  ufedby  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce  during  the  civil  wars.  The 
poetical  hiltarhns  of  the  two  heroes  frequently 
relate  very  curious  paffages  on  this  f object , 
of  the  fervice  thefe  dogs  were  of  to  their 
matters,  and  the  efcapes  they  had  from  thofe 
of  the  enemy.  The  bloodhound  was  in  great 
requeft  on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scot- 
land j  where  the  bonleiers  were  continually 
preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of  their 
neighbours.  The  true  bloodhound  was  large, 
ftrong,  mufcular,  broad-breafted,  of  a  item 
countenance,  of  a  deep  tan  colour,  and  gene- 
rally marked  with  a  black  ipot  above  each 
eye. 


The  next  diviiion  of  this  fpecies  of  dogs-, 
comprehends  thofe  that  hunt  by  the  eye  ;  and 
whofe  fuccefs  depends  either  upon  the  quick- 
nefs  of  their  light,  their  fwiftnefs,  or  thtU'  iub- 
tilty. 

The  AgafjEtis,  or  Gazehound,  was  the  firft  : 
\t  chafed  indifferently  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck. 
h  would  felect  from  the  herd  the  f^itteft  and 
iaireft  deer  ;  purfue  it  by  the  eye  j  and  if  loft 
for  a  time,  recover  it  again  by  its  fingular 
diftinguifliing  faculty  ;  and  mould  the  beaft 
rejoin  the  herd,  this  dog  would  fix  uner- 
ringly on  the  fame.  This  fpecies  is  now 
Jolt,  or  at  Icaft  unknown  to  us. 

It  mult  be  obferved  that  the  Agafasus  of 
Dr.  Cains,  is  a  very  different  fpecies  from 
the  AgaflTeus  of  Oppian,  for  which  it  might 
be  mi  (taken  from  the  fimilitude  of  names  : 
this  he  defcribes  as  a  I'rnall  kind  of  dog,  pe- 
cuiii'.r  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  then  goes  on 
with  thefe  words; 


Carvum,  mac'ilcntum,  hifpidum,  oculis  pigrum. 

what  he  adds  afterwards,  Hill  marks  the  dif- 
ference more  ftrongly. 

,     PiWi  o'  aors  jUK^tf*  >arav££«eo£  eftv  o. 


Naribus  autcm  longe  prjeftajiti/fimus  eft  agafTcus« 

From  Oppian'  s  whole  defcription,  it  is  plain 
he  meant  our  Beagle. 

The  next  kind  is  the  Leporarius,  or  Gre- 
hcm.nd.  Dr.  Caius  informs  us,  that  it  takes 
its  name  quod  pracipui  gradus  Jit  inter  canes, 
the  firil  in  rank  among  dogs  :  that  it  was 
formerly  efteemed  fo,  appears  from  the  foreft 
laws  of  king  Canute  5  who  enacled,  that  no 
one  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman  fhould 
prefume  to  keep  a  gre-hound  j  and  ftill  more 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  from  an  old  Welfh  faying ;  Wrth  ei 
Walcb,  ti  Parch*  a"i  Filgi,  yr  adwaenir  Bon- 
beddig:  which  tignifies,  that  you  may  know 
a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  his  horfe,  and  his 
gre-hound. 

Froillart  relates  a  faft  not  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  fidelity  of  this  ipecies  :  when  that 
unhappy  prince,  Richard  the  Second,  was 
taken  in  Flint  caitle,  his  favourite  greyhound 
immediately  deferted  him,  and  fawned  on  his 
rival  Bolingbroke;  as  if  he  underftood  and 
forefaw  the  misfortunes  of  the  former. 

The  variety  called  the  Highland  gre- 
hound,  and  now  become  very  fcarce,  is  of 
a  very  great  fize,  ftrong,  deep-cheited,  and 
covered  with  long  and  rough  hair.  This 
kind  was  much  efteemed  in  former  days,  and 
uied  in  great  numbers  by  the  powerful  chief- 
tains in  their  magnificent  hunting  matches. 
It  had  as  fagacious  noftrils  as  the  Blood- 
hpund,  and  was  as  fierce.  This  feems  to  be 
the  kind  Boethius  ilyles  gemis  <venaticum  cum 
celerrimum  turn  audaciffimum :  nee  moda  in 
feras,  fed  in  bofles  etiam  latronefque ;  prafer- 
tbn  fi  dominant  dudoremve  injuriant  affici 
cernat  ant  in  eos  concitetur. 

The  third  fpecies  is  the  LevJcanus  or  Lo- 
rarius  j  the  Leviner  or  Lyemrner :  the  firit 
name  is  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of  the 
kind,  the  other  from  the  old  word  Lyemme,  a 
thong  j  this  fpecies  being  ufed  to  be  led  in  a 
thong,  and  flipped  at  the  game.  Our  author 
fays,  thai  this  dog  was  a  kind  that  hunted 
both  by  fcent  and  fight  j  and  in  the  form  of 
its  body  obferved  a  medium  between  the  hound 
and  the  gre-hound.  This  probably  is  the 
kind  now  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Irilh  gre-hound,  a  dog  now  extremely  fcarce 
in  that  kingdom,  the  late  king  of  Poland 
having  procured  from  them  as  many  as  pcf- 
I  have  &c$  two  or  three  in  the  whole 


ifland  :  they  were  of  the  kind  called  by  M. 
de  Buffon  Le  grand  Danois,  and  probably 
imported  there  by  the  Danes,  who  long  pof- 
iefled  that  kingdom.  Their  ufe  Teems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  for  the  chafe  of  wolves, 
with  which  Ireland  fwarmed  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  laft  century.  As  foon  as  thofe 
animals  were  extirpated,  the  numbers  of  the 
dogs  decreafed;  for  from  that  period  they 
were  kept  only  for  ftate. 

The  Vertagus,  or  Tumbler,  is  a  fourth, 
fpecies ;  which  took  its  prey  by  mere  fub- 
tiity,  depending  neither  on  the  fagacity  of  its 
nofe,  nor  its  fwiftnefs  :  if  it  came  into  a  war- 
ren, it  neither  barked,  nor  ran  on  the  rab- 
bets ;  but  by  a  feeming  negleft  of  them,  or 
attention  to  fomething  elle,  deceived  the  ob- 
ject till  it  got  within  reach,  fo  as  to  take 
it  by  a  fudden  fpring.  This  dog  was  lefs 
than  the  hound }  more  fcraggy,  and  had 
prickt-up  ears  ;  and  by  Dr.  Caius's  defcrip- 
tion  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  modern  lurcher. 

The  third  divifjon  of  the  more  generous 
dogs,  comprehends  thofe  which  were  ufed 
in  fowling  j  fjrft  the  Hiipaniolus,  or  fpaniel  ; 
from  the  name  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  we 
were  indebted  to  Spain  for  this  breed :  there 
were  two  varieties  of  this,kind,  the  firft  ufed 
in  hawking,  to  fpring  the  game,  which  are 
the  fame  with  our  llarters. 

The  other  variety  was  ufed  only  for  the 
net,  and  was  called  Index,  or  the  fetter; 
a  kind  well  known  at  prefent.  This  king- 
dom has  long  been  remarkable  for  producing 
dogs  ot  this  fort,  particular  care  having  been 
taken  to  preferve  the  breed  in  the  utmoil 
purity.  They  are  ftill  diftingufhed  by  the 
name  of  Englifh  Ipaniels;  fo  that  notwith* 
ib.nding  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  We 
may  ftrengthen  our  fufpicion  by  faying  that 
S  the 
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the  firft  who  broke  a  dog  to  the  net  was 
an  Englifn  nobleman  of  a  moll  diftinguifhed 
character,  the  great  Robert  Dudley,  duke 
of  Northumberland.  The  Pointer,  which  is 
a  dog  of  a  foreign  extraction,  was  unknown 
to  our  anceftors. 

The  Aquaticus,  or  Fynder,  was  another 
fpecies  ufed  in  fowling ;  was  the  fame  as  our 
water  fpaniel ;  and  was  ufed  to  find  or  reco- 
ver the  game  that  was  fhot. 

The  Melitaeus,  or  Fotor ;  the  fpaniel  gentle 
or  comforter  of  Dr.  Cains  (the  modern  lap- 
dog)  was  the  laft  of  this  divilion.  The  Mal- 
tefe  little  dogs  were  as  much  efteemed  by  the 
fine  ladies  of  pa^l  times,  as  thofe  of  Bologna 
are  among  the  modern.  Old  Hollingfhed 
is  ridiculouily  fevere  on  the  fair  of  his  days, 
for  their  exceflive  pafllon  for  thefe  little  ani- 
mals ;  which  is  furficient  to  prove  it  was  in 
his  time  a  novelty. 

The  fecond  grand  divifior,  of  dogs,  com- 
prehends the  Ruitici  5  or  thofe  that  were  ufed 
in  the  country. 

The  firtt  fpecies  is  the  Paftoralis,  or  fhep- 
herd's  dog ;  which  is  the  fame  that  is  ufed  at 
prefent,  either  in  guarding  our  flocks,  or 
•  in  driving  herds  of  cattle.  This  kind  is 
fo  well  trained  for  thofe  purpofes,  as  to  attend 
to  every  part  of  the  herd  be  it  ever  fo  large  j 
confine  them  to  the  road,  and  force  in  every 
ftraggler  without  doing  it  the  leaft  injury. 

'  The  next  is  the  Villaticus,  or  Catenarius  j 
the  maftiff  or  b md  dog  ;  a  fpecies  of  great 
fize  and  ftvcngth,  and  a  very  loud  barker. 
Manwood  lays,  it  derives  its  name  from  mafe 
lkcfef?>  beinj^  fuppofed  to  frighten  awiy  rob- 
bers by  its  tremendous  voice.  Cains  tells  us 
that  three  of  thefe  were  reckoned  a  match  for 
a  bearj  and  four  for  a  lion  :  but  frcm  an  ex- 
periment made  in  the  tower  by  James  the 
Firtt,  that  n©ble  quadruped  was  found 


unequal  match  to  only  three.     Two  of  the 

dogs  were  difablcd  in    the  combat,  but  the 

third  forced  the  lion   to   feek  for  fafety   by 

flight.     The  Engliih  bull-dog  feems  to  be-. 

long  to  this  fpecies  j  and  probably  is  the  dog 

our  author  mentions  under  the  title  of  La- 

niarius.     Great  Britain   was  fo  noted  for  its 

maftiffs,  that  the  Roman  emperors  appointed 

an  orficer  in  this  iiland  with  the  title  of  Pro- 

urator  Cynegii,  whofe  fole  bufmels  was -to 

;reed,  and  tranfmit  from  hence  to  the  amphi- 

heatre,   fuch  as   would  prove  equal  to   the 

combats  of  the  place, 

Magnaque  taurorum  fra&uri  colla  Britanni* 
And  Britifh  dogs  fubdue  the  ftouteft  bulls. 

Gratius  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  exceU 
lency  of  tl^e  Britiih  dogs, 

Atqueipfos  libeat  penetrare  Britanaos  ? 
O  quanta  eft  merces  et  quantum  impendia  fupra  ! 
Si  non  ad  fpeciem  mentiturofque  decores 
Protinus :   hsc  una  eft  catulis  jadlura  Britannts. 
At  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promendaque  yirtus, 
Et  vocat  extreme  praeceps  difcrimine  Mavors, 
Non  tune  cgregios  tantum  admirere  Moloflus, 

If  Britain's  diftant  coaft  we  dare  explore, 
How  much  beyond  the  coft  the  valued  ftore; 
Jf  fhape  and  beauty  not  alone  we  prize, 
Which  nature  to  the  Britifh  hound  denies  : 
But  when  the  mighty  toil  the  huntfman  warms, 
And  a!!  the  foul  is  rous'd  by  fierce  alarms, 
When  Mars  calls  furious  to  th'  enfanguin'd  field, 
Even  bold  Moloirians  then  to  thefe  muft  yield. 

Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  maftifts  of  Britain 
were  trained  for  war,  and  were  ufed  by  the 
Gauls  in  their  battles  :  and  it  is  certain  a 
well-trained  maitiff  might  be  of  confiderable 
ufe  in  diitrefling  fuch  half-armed  and  irregu- 
lar combjvtacti  us  the  adverlarie*  Qf  the  Gauis 
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feem  generally  to  have  been  before  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  them. 

The  laft  divifion  is  that  of  the  Degeneres, 
or  Curs.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  Wappe, 
a  name  derived  from  its  note :  its  only  ufe 
was  to  alarm  the  family  by  barking,  if  any 
perfon  approached  the  houfe.  Of  this  clal's 
was  the  Verfator,  or  turnfpit  j  and  laftly  the 
Saltator,  or  dancing  dog,  or  fuch  as  was 
taught  variety  of  tricks,  and  carried  about  by 
idle  people  as  a  (hew.  Thofe  Degeneres  were 
of  no  certain  fhape,  being  mongrels  or  mix- 
tures of  all  kinds  of  dogs. 

We  (hould  now,  according  to  our  plan, 
after  enumerating  the  feveral  varieties  of  Bri- 
tifh  dogs,  give  its  general  natural  hiftory ; 
but  fmce  Linnseus  has  already  performed  it 
to  our  hand,  we  mall  adopt  his  fenfe,  tran- 
flating  his  very  words  (wherever  we  may) 
with  literal  exaclnefs. 

"  The  dog  eats  flefh,  and  farinaceous  ve- 
te  getables,  but  not  greens :  its  ftomach  di- 
41  gefts  bones  :  it  ufes  the  tops  of  grafs  as  a 
"  vomit.  It  voids  its  excrements  on  a  ftone  : 
"  the  album  grxcum  is  one  of  the  greateft  en- 
"  oouragers  of  putrefaction.  It  laps  up  its 
tl  drink  with  its  tongue:  it  voids  its  urine 
"  fideways,  by  lifting  up  one  of  its  hind 
"  legs ;  and  is  moft  diuretic  in  the  company 
"  ofaftrange  dog.  Odor  at  anum  alterius : 
'•'  its  fcent  is  moft  exquiiite,  when  its  noie  is 
**  moid:  it  treads  lightly  on  its  toss  5  fc'arce 
"  ever  fweats  j  but  when  hot  lolls  out  its 
"  tongue.  It  generally  walks  frequently 
**  round  the  place  it  intends  to  lie  down  on  : 
"  its  fenfe  of  hearing  is  very  quick  when 
*'  atfeep  :  it  dreams.  Prods  rixantibus  cru- 
t*  delis:  catulit  cum  <variis:  mcrdet  ilia  illos : 
tf  cokxret  copula  jitnffus  :  it  goes  with  young 
**  fixty-three  days ;  and  commonly  brings 
*?  from  four  to  eight  at  a  t.roe :  the  male  pup- 


"  pies  refemble  the  dog,  the  female  the  bitch. 
"  It  is  the  moft  faithful  of  all  animals  :  is 
"  very  docible :  hates  ftrange  dogs :  will  fnap 
"  at  a  ftone  thrown  at  it:  will  howl  at  certain 
"  muficalnoi.es:  all  (except  the  South  Ame- 
"  rican  kind)  will  bark  at  ftrangers :  dogs 
"  are  rejected  by  the  Mahometans.1* 


The  WILD  CAT. 

does   not  differ    fpecifically 


$  5- 

This   animal 

from  the  tame  cat  j  the  latter  being  originally 
of  the  fame  kind,  but  altered  in  colour,  and 
in  fome  other  trifling  accidents,  as  are  com- 
mon to  animals  reclaimed  from  the  woods  and 
domefticated. 

The  cat  in  its  favage  ftate  is  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  the  houfe-cat ;  the  head 
larger,  and  the  face  flatter.  The  teeth  and 
claws  tremendous:  its  mufcles  very  ftrong, 
as  being  formed  for  rapine :  the  tail  is  of  a 
moderate  length,  but  very  thick,  marked  with 
alternate  bars  of  black  and  white,  the  end 
always  black  :  the  hips  and  hind  part  of  the 
lower  joints  of  the  leg,  are  always  black: :  the 
fur  is  very  foft  and  fine.  The  general  colour 
of  thefe  animals  is  of  a  yellowiih  white,  mixed 
with  a  deep  grey :  thefe  colours,  though  they 
appear  at  firrt  fight  confufedly  blended  toge- 
ther, yet  on  a.clofe  infpeclion  will  be  found 
to  be  difpoied  like  the  llreaks  on  the  fkin 
of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  back  down- 
wards, riiing  from  a  black  lift  that  runs  from 
the  head  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the 
tail. 

This  animal  may  be  called  the  Britifh  ti- 

j  ger ;  it  is  the  fierceft  and  moft  deftru&ive  beaft 

I  we  have;  making  dreadful  havock  among  our 

1  poultry,  lambs,    and  kius..     It   inhabits   the 

moft  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  thefe 

iflands,  living  moftly  in   trees,  and  feeding 

J  only  by  night.     It  multiplies  as  faft  as  our 

S  2  common 
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common  cats ;  and  often  the  females  of  the 
latter  will  quit  their  domeftic  mates,  and  re- 
turn home  pregnant  by  the  former. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by  moot- 
ing :  in  the  latter  cafe  it  is  very  dangerous 
only  to  wound  them,  for  they  will  attack  the 
perfon  who  injured  them,  and  have  ftrength 
enough  to  be  no  defpicable  enemy.  Wild 
cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among  the  beafts 
ofchace;  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  Richard 
the  Second,  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and 
wild  cat.  The  ufe  of  the  fur  was  in  lining 
of  robes ;  but  it  was  dleemed  not  of  the  moft 
luxurious  kind ;  for  it  was  ordained  *  that 
'  no  abbefs  or  nun  mould  «fe  more  coftly 
«  apparel  than  fuch  as  is  made  of  lambs  i 
•  or  cats  (kins.*  In  much  earlier  times  it 
was  ulfo  the  obje&  of  the  fportfman's  di- 
verfion. 

Felemque  minacem 
Arboris  In  trunco  longis  praefigere  tells. 

Nemefiani  Cyneget'irtfl,  L.  55. 

§  6.    Tke  DOMESTIC  CAT. 

This  animal  is  fo  well  known  as  to  make  a 
defcription  of  it  unneceffary.  It  is  an  ufeful, 
but  deceitful  domeftic }  active,  neat,  fedate, 
intent  on  its  prey.  When  pleafed  purrs  and 
moves  its  tail :  whtn  aogry  fpits,  hifles,  and 
ftrikes  with  its  foot.  When  walking,  it 
draws  in  its  claws :  it  drinks  little :  is  fond  of 
fiih:  it  wafhes  its  face  with  its  fore-foot, 
(Linnaeus  fays  at  the  approach  of  a  ftorm  :) 
the  female  is  remarkably  falaciousj  a  piteous, 
Dualling,  jarring  lover.  Its  eyes  Mne  io  the 


night:  its  hair  when  rubbed  in  the  dark  emits 
fire  :  it  is  even  proverbially  tenacious  of  life: 
always  lights  on  its  feet:  is  fond  of  perfumes, 
marum,  eat-mint,  valerian,  &c. 

Our  anceftors  feem   to   have  had   a  high 
fenfe  of  the  utility  of  this  animal.     That  ex- 
cellent prince  Hod  dda,  or  Howel  the  Good, 
did  not  think  it  beneath  him  (among  his  laws 
relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals)  to  in- 
clude that   of  the  cat ;  and  to  defcribe  the 
qualities  it  ought  to  have.     The  price  of  a 
kitling  before  it  could  fee,  was  to  be  a  penny  ; 
till  it   caught  a   moufe   two- pence ;  when  it 
commenced  mpufer  four-pence.     It  was  re- 
quired befides,  that  it  mould  be  perfeft  in  its 
fenfes    of  hearing   and    feeing,    be   a   good 
moufer,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good 
nurfe  j  but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  thefe  qualities, 
the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third 
part  of  its  value.     If  any  one  ible  or  killed 
the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he 
was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb ; 
or  as  much  wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  cat 
fufyended  by  its  tail  (the  head  touching  the 
floor)  would  form  a  heap  high   enough   to 
cover  the  tip  of  the  former.     This  laft  quota- 
tion  is  not  only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence 
of  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it 
almoft  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  cats  are 
not  aborigines  of  thefe  iflands  ;  or  known  to 
the  earlieft  inhabitants.     The  large  prices  fet 
on  them,  (if  we  confider  the  high  value   of 
fpecie  at  that  time)  and  the  great  care  taken 
of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal 
that   multiplies    fo    faft,    are    almoft    certain 
proofs  of  their  being  littie  known    at   that 
period. 
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§  7.    EXPLANATION  of  fame  TECHNICAL  TERMS  in  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Fig. 
i.     Cere.     Cera  The  naked  (km  that  covers  the  bafe  of  the  bill  in   the  Hawk 

kind. 
^.     Capiflrum  A  word  ufed  by  Linnaus  to  exprefs  the  fhort  feathers  on  the  fore- 

head juft  above  the  bill.     In  Crows  thefe  fall  forwards  over  the 

noftriis. 

3.  Lor  urn  The  fpace  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  generally  covered  with 

feathers,  but  in  feme  'birds    naked,    as   in    the    black  and  white 
Grebe. 

4.  Orbits,     Orbita         The  fkin  that  furrounds  the  eye,  which  is  generally  bare,  parti- 

cularly in  the  Heron  and  Parrot. 

5.  Emarginatum  A  bill  is  called  rojlrum  emarginatum  when  there  is  a  fmall  notch 

near  the  end  :  this   is   confpicuous   in  that  of  Butcher-birds  and 


6.  Vibrijfe  Vibriffae  peftinatte,  ftiff  hairs  that  grow  on  each  fide  the  mouth, 

formed   like  a  double   comb,  to   be  feen  in  the  Goatfuckert  Fly- 
catcher, &c. 

7.  Bajlard  --wing.  A  fmall  joint  rifing  at  the  end  of  the  middle  part  of  the  wing,  or 

Alula  fpuria          the  cubitus  ;  on  which  are  three  or  five  feathers. 

8.  LeJJer  coverts  of  the    The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  in  feveral  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 

wings.  Teflrices  wings.     The  under  coverts  are  thofe  that  line  the  infide  of  the 
prim*  wings. 

9.  Greater  coverts.  The  feathers  that  lie  immediately  over  the   qu  ill  -feathers  and  fe- 

Teftrices  fecund*  condary  feathers. 
jo.     Quill-feathers.  The  largeft  feathers  of  the  wings,  or  thofe  that  rife  from  the  firil 

Primores  bone. 

1  1  .     Secondary  feathers.     Thofe  that  rife  from  the  fecond. 


12.  Coverts  of  the  tail.      Thofe  that  cover  the  bafe  of  the  tail. 

Uropjgium 

13.  Vent-feathers'  Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent  to  the  tail.     Crijfum  Linnet. 

14.  The  tail.    Re  fir  ices 

15.  Scapular  feathers         That    rife    from   the    moulders,    and   cover   the    fides    of    the 

back. 
1  6  .     Nuc  ha  The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

17.  Roftrum  fubulatum      A  term  Linnaeus  ufes  for  a  ftrai^ht  and  (lender  bill. 

18.  To  (hew  the  ftrufture  of  the  feet  cf  the  Kingfjher. 

83  19.     Pes 
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19.     Pes  fcanforius  The  foot  of  the  Woodpecker  formed  for  climbing.      Climbin^ 

feet. 

ao.     Finned  foot.     Pes       Such   as   thofe    cf  the    Grebes,    &c.      Such   as  are  indented 
lobatus,  pinnatus  are  called   fcalloped  j    fuch   are    thole   of  Coots   and  fcallop-toed 

Sandpipers. 
11.     Pes  tridafiylus  Such  as  want  the  back  toe. 

23.  Semi-paimated.  Pes    When  the  webs  only  reach  half  way  of  the  toes. 

femi-palmatus 

24.  "Ungue  pcjlico  feffili      When  the  hind  claw  adheres  to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  as  in  the 

Petrels. 

25.  Digitis  4  omnibus        Aii  the  four  toes  connected  by  webs,  as  in  the  Cormorants. 

palmatis. 


Rejlrum  cultratum 
Unguiculatum 

Lingua  ciliata 

Integra 

Ltunbridformis 

Pedes  compedes 

Nares  Line  ares 
Marginat<e 


EXPLANATION    of  Other  LlNNJEAN    TERMS. 

When  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  very  (harp,  fuch  as  in  that  of 
the  Crofiv. 

A  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end,  as  in  thofe  of  the  Goofanders  and 
Pucks. 

When  the  tongue  is  edged  with  fine  bridles,  as  in  Ducks. 

When  quite  plain  or  even. 

When  the  tongue  is  long,  round,  and  (lender,  like  a  worm,  as 
that  of  the  Woodpecker. 

When  the  legs  are  placed  fo  far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird  walk 
with  difficulty,  or  as  if  in  fetters  j  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Auks> 
Grebesj  and  Divers. 

When  the  noftnis  are  very  narrow,  as  in  Sea  Gulls. 

With  a  rim  round  the  noftrils,  as  in  the  Stare. 


§  8.    The  PIGEON. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful 
varieties,  derive  their  origin  from  one  fpecies, 
the  Stock  Dove  :  the  Englifh  name  implying 
its  being  the  flock  OY  Jtem  from  whence  the 
other  dotneftic  kinds  fprung.  Thefe  birds, 
as  Varro  obferves,  take  their  (Latin)  name, 
Columba,  from  their  voice  or  cqoing;  and  had 
he  known  it,  he  might  have  added  the  Britim, 
&c.  for  frlotnmefi)  Kjlobman,  Kulm,  and 


Kolm  fignify  the  fame  bird.  They  were,  and 
ftill  are  in  moft  parts  of  our  ifland,  in  a  (late 
of  nature  ;  but  probably  the  Romans  taught 
us  the  method  of  making  them  domdtic,  and 
conftru&ing  pigeon-houfes.  Its  chara&eri 
in  the  (rate  neareft  that  of  its  origin,  is  a 
deep  bluifti  afh-colour;  the  breaft  daftied  with 
a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple ;  the  fides 
of  the  neck  with  mining  copper  colour;  its 
wings  marked  with  two  black  bars,  one  on 
the  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  other  on  the 

quill- 
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quill-feathers.  The  back,  white,  and  the  till 
barred  near  the  end  with  black.  The  weight 
fourteen  ounces. 

In  the  wild  ft  ate  it  breeds  in  holes  of  rocks, 
and  hollows  of  trees,  for  which  reafon  fome 
writers  Mile  it  cohunba.  CMueraalis,  in  oppoh- 
tion  to  the  Ring  Dove,  which  makes  its  neft 
on  the  boughs  of  trees.  Nature  ever  preferves 
fome  agreement  in  the  manners,  characters, 
and  colours  of  birds  reclaimed  from  their  wild 
ftate.  This  fpecies  of  pigeon  foon  takes  to 
build  in  artificial  cavities,  and  from  the 
temptation  of  a  ready  provifion  becomes  eafily 
doraefticated.  The  drakes  of  the  tame  duck, 
however  they  may  vary  in  colou^  ever  retain 
the  mark  of  their  origin  from  our  Englifli 
mallard,  by  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail  : 
and  the  tame  goofe  betrays  its  defcent  from 
the  wild  kind,  by  the  invariable  whitenefs  of 
its  rump,  which  they  always  retain  in  bom 


Multitudes  of  thefe  birds  are  obferved  to  mi- 
grate into  the  fouth  of  Englan.l  ;  and  while 
the  beech  woods  were  fuffered  to  cover  large 
tracts  of  ground,  they  ufed  to  haunt  them  in 
myriads,  reaching  in  firings  of  a  mile  rn 
length,  a*  they  went  out  in  the  morning  to 
feed  They  vifit  us  the  lateft  cf  any  bird  of 
paflagre,  not  appearing  till  November  ;  and 
retire  in  the  fpring.  I  imagine  that  the  fum- 
mer  haunts  of  thefe  are  in  Sweden,  for  Mr. 
Eckmark  makes  their  retreat  thence  coincide 
with  their  arrival  here.  Bu:  many  breed 
here,  as  I  have  obferved,  on  t.ie  clitfs  of  the 
coali  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides. 

The  varieties  produced  from  the  domrftic 
pigeon  are  very  nurnerou-  and  extremely  ele- 
gant ;  thefe  are  diftingm;"hed  by  names  ex- 
preiTive  of  their  feverai  properties,  fuch  as 
Tumblers,  Carriers,  Jacobines,  Croppers, 
Powters,  Runts,  Turbits,  Owls,  Nuns,  &c. 


The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  Carrier, 
which,  from  the  iuperior  attachment  that 
pigeon  (hews  to  its  native  place,  is  emplovcJ 
•:  countries  r.s  the  moti  expeditious 
COUIRT:  the  letters  are  tied  tinder  its  wing,  it 
is  let  loofc,  and  in  a  very  ihoit  fpace  returns 
to  the  home  it  was  brought  from,  with  its  ad- 
vices. This  p'.actice  was  much  in  vogue  in, 
the  E  aft;  and  at  Scarv'.eroon,  till  of  late  years, 
ufed  on  the  arrival  of  a  (hip,  to  give  the  mer- 
chants at  Aleppo  a  more  expeditious  notice 
than  coUid  be  done  by  any  other  means.  In 
our  own  country;  thefe  aerial  mtflcngsrs  have 
been  employed  for  a  very  iingulat  purpofe, 
being  let  loofe  at  Tyburn  at  the  moment  the 
f.tai  cart  is  drawn  away,  to  notify  to  dif- 
tant  friends  the  departure  of  the  unhappy 
criminal. 

In  the  Eaft,  the  ufe  of  thefe  birds  feem  to 
have  been  improved  greatly,  by  having,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  expreflion,  relays  of  them  ready 
to  fpread  intelligence  to  all  parts  of  the  coun-^ 
try.  Thus  the  governor  of  Damiata  cir- 
culated the  news  of  the  dtath  of  Qnilo  : 

Tofto  che'I  Calelbn  di  Damiata 
Certificorli,  ch'e-a  morto  Oiriio, 
La  Colomhn  laleio,  ch'avea  legata 
Sotto  i'ala  la  letteva  col  filo. 
Qu-elle  ai-ido  al  Cairo,  ed  indi  fu  lafciAt* 
Ua'  aitra  ahrcne,   com-i  cuivi  c  iHlo: 
Si,  the  in  pocr.iilime  ore  an4p  rav^'ifo 
Per  ti^ctj  Egictj,  ch'eru  Ovriio  uccii'o*. 

*  *  As  foon  as  the  commandant  of  Dam?ati 
heard  th.it  Orrilo  was  de;td,  he  1st  loale  a  y\- 
gcor.,  under  wli  >fe  wing  he  had  tied  a  letter  ; 
th'i  fl'^d  t-j  Cairo,  from  whence  a  fecond  was 
diip-uched  to  another  piace,  as  is  ufual ;  1 
in  a  ve  y  few  hours  ail  E.:ypt  wis  acquainted  with 
the  dcach  of  Orrilj.1  ARIOSTO,  canto  1 5. 
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But  the  fimple  ufe  of  them  was  known  in  very 
early  times  :  Anacreon  tells  us,  he  conveyed 
his  billet-doux  to  his  beautiful  Bathyllus  by  a 
dove. 


Ken  v£v  oik;  -y.Ei'v 


I  am  flow  Anacreon's  flave, 

And  to  me  entrufted  have 

All  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 

To  Bathyllus  to  impart  : 

Each  foft  line,  with  nimble  wing, 

To  ihe  lovely  boy  I  bring. 

Taurofthenes  alfo,  by  means  of  a  pigeon  he 
he  had  decked  with  purple,  fent  advice  to  his 
father,  who  lived  in  the  ifle  of  JEgina,  of  his 
victory,  in  the  Olympic  garr.es,  on  ihe  very 
day  he  had  obtained  it.  And,  at  the  fiege  of 
Modena,  Hirdus  without,  ind  Brutus  within 
the  walls,  kept,  by  the  help  of  pigeons,  a 
conftunt  correfpondence  ;  baffling  every  ftra- 
ta'gem  of  the  befiegcr  Antcny  to  intercept 
their  couriers.  In  the  times  of  the  crufades 
there  are  many  more  inftances  of  thefe  birds 
of  peace  being  employed  in  the  fervice  of  war  : 
Juinville  relates  one  during  the  crufade  of 
Saint  Louis  ;  and  Taifo  another,  during  the 
iiega  of  Jerufalejn, 

The  nature  of  pigeons  Is  to  be  gregarious  ; 
to  lay  only  twp  eggs  ;  to  breed  many  times  in 
the  year  5  to  bill  in'  their  courtfhip  ;  for  the 
male  and  female  to  fit  by  turns,  and  alfo  to 
feed  their  ypungj  to  caft  the  provifion  out  of 
their  craw  into  the  young  .one's  mouths  ;  to 
drink,  not  like  other  birds  .by  fipping,  but 
by  continual  draughts  like  quadrupeds  j  and 
to  have  notes  mournful  or  plaintive. 

*  Anacreon,  ode  9. 


§  9..   The  BLACKBIRD. 

This  bird  is  of  a  very  retired  and  folitary 
nature;  frequents  hedges  and  thickets,  in 
which  it  builds  earlier  than  any  other  bird : 
the  reft  is  formed  of  mofs,  dead  grafs,  fibres, 
&c.  lined  or  plailtcred  with  clay,  and  that 
again  covered  with  hay  or  fmall  draw.  It  lays 
four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluifti  green  colour, 
mai ked  with  irregular  duiky  fpots.  The  note 
of  the  male  is  extremely  fine,  but  too  loud  for 
any  place  except  the  woods  ;  it  begins  to  fmg 
early  in  the  fpring,  continues  itsmufic  part  of 
the  fummer,  defiits  in  the  moulting  feafon  5 
but  relumes  it  for  fome  time  in  September, 
and  the  firft  winter  months. 

The  colour  of  the  male,  when  it  has  attain- 
ed its  full  age,  is  of  a  fine  deep  black,  and  the 
bill  of  a  bright  yellow  5  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids yellow.  When  young  the  bill  is  dufky, 
and  the  plumage  of  a  rufty  black,  fo  that  they 
are  not  to  be  dirtinguifhed  from  the  females  ; 
but  at  the  age  of  one  year  they  attain  their 
proper  colour. 

§  10.    The  BULLFINCH. 

The  wild  note  of  this  bird  is  not  in  the 
leaft  mufical ;  but  when  tamed  it  becomes  re- 
markably docile,  and  may  be  taught  any  tune 
after  a  pipe,  or  to  whilUe  any  notes  in  the 
jufteft  manner  :  it  feldom  forgets  what  it  has 
learned  ;  and  will  become  fo  tame  as  to  come 
at  call,  perch  on  its  matter's  moulders,  and 
(at  command)  go  through  a  difficult  mufical 
Itfibn.  They  may  be  taught  to  fpeak,  and 
fome  thus  initrufted  are  annually  brought  to 
London  from  Germany. 

The  male  is  diftingui/hed  from  the  female 
by  the  fuperior  blacknefs  of  its  crown,  and 
by  the  rich  crimfon  that  adorns  the  cheeks, 
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brealt,  belly,  and  throat  of  the  male  j  thofe 
of  the  female  being  of  a  dirty  colour  :  the  bill 
is  black,  fhort,  and  very  thick :  the  head 
large  :  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back 
are  grey  :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  black  5 
the  lower  croffed  with  a  white  line  :  the  quill- 
fenthers  duftcy,  but  part  of  their  inner  webs 
white  :  the  coverts  of  the  tail  and  vent-fea- 
tliers  white  :  the  tail  black. 

In  the  fpring  thefe  birds  frequent  our  gar- 
dens, and  are  very  de(truc~tive  to  our  fruit- 
trees,  by  eating  the  tender  buds.  They 
breed  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  are  feldom  fe^n  at  that 
time  near  houfes,  as  they  chufe  fo:ne  very  re- 
tired place  to  breed  in.  Thefe  birds'  are 
iometimes  wholly  black  j  I  have  heard  of  a 
male  bullfinch  which  had  changed  its  colours 
after  it  had  been  taken  in  full  feather,  and 
with  all  its  fine  teints.  The  full  year  it  be- 
gan to  a  flu  me  a  dull  hue,  blackening  every 
year,  till  in  the  fourth  it  attained  the  deepeft 
degree  of  that  colour.  This  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  White  of  ! 
Selborne.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  Hiltory  of  ! 
Nortlrtmptonfhire,  gives  another  inftance  of  j 
fuch  a  change,  with  this  addition,  that  the  i 
year  following,  after  moulting,  the  bird  reco- 
vered its  native  coloxirs.  Bullfinches  fed  en- 
tirely on  hemp-feed  are  apteit  to  undergo  this 
change. 

§  ii.     The  GOLDFINCH. 

This  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  our  hard- 
billed  fmall  birds  j  whether  we  conlider  its 
colours,  the  elegance  of  iis  form,  or  the  mu- 
fic  of  its  note.  The  bill  is  white,  tipt  with 
black  ;  the  bafe  is  (unrounded  with  a  ring  of 
rich  fcarlet  feathers  :  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  to  the  eyes  is  a  black  line  ;  the  checks 


are  white  :  the  top  of  the  head  is  bhck  ;  and 
the  white  on  the  cheeks  is  bounded  almoft  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck  with  black  :  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  is  white  :  the  back,  rump, 
and  brealt  are  of  a  fine  pale  tawny  brown, 
lighted  en  the  two  latt  :  the  bAly  is  white  : 
the  covert  feathers  of  the  wings,  in  the  male, 
are  black  :  the  quill  feathers'black,  marked 
in  their  middle  with  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  the 
tips  white  :  the  tail  is  bhck,  but  molt  of  the 
feathers  marked  near  their  ends  with  a  white 
fpot :  the  legs  are  white. 

The  female  is  di&inguifhed  from  the  male 
by  thefe  notes  j  the  fer-thers  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  in  the  ft;  mer  ae  brown;  in  the  male 
black  :  the  letter  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
brown  :  and  the  bi:ick  and  yellow  in  the 
wings  of  the  female  a?e  lefs  brilliant.  The 
young  bird,  before  it  moults,  is  grey  en  the 
head  j  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  the  bird- 
catchers  a  grey  pate. 

There  is  another  variety  of  e-jldfinch, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  take-:,  ibove  onc-j  in 
two  or  three  y;ir?,  wrl  -"<'•  bv  ,he 

London  bird-cuch-ers  a  che<vertl.,  from  the 
manner  in  which  :t  coir.ludes  its  jerk  :  when 
this  fort  is  taken,  it  ielis  at  a  very  hi^h  price: 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  fort  by  a 
white  ttreak,  or  by  two,  an  tnree 

white  fpots  under  the  th. 

Their  note    is   very    fweer,    .:nd   tr. 
much  efteemed  on  that  account,  as  v. 
for    their    great   dociliiy.      Towards    winter 
they  afiemble  in  fl.icks,  and  re^ci  on  \. 
different  kinds,  pai  iicnl.rJy  .hole  of  the  thif- 
tle.     It  is  fond  of  orchards,  and  free, 
builds  in   an  ap;ne  or  pc.»r-iree  :    its   ,, 
very    elegantly    formed   of  fine  mofs,    liver- 
worts, and  bent*  oa  the  outiide  ;  li-  ewi  firlt 
with  wool  ;in  •  n     r,  and  thej.  with  the  g-'fiin 
or  cotton  of  the  iuiiow.     li  lays  five  white 
S  5  eggs, 
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eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots  on  the 
upper  end. 

Thi:  bird  feems  to  have  been  the  ^v- 
e-ofMT^f  *  of  Ariilotle  ;  being  the  only  one 
that  we  know  of,  that  could  be  diftinguiflied 
by  a  golden  fillet  round  its  head,  feeding  on 
the  feeds  of  prickly  plants.  The  very  inge- 
nious trnnfiaror  (Dr.  Martyn)  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues  and  Georgics,  gives  the  name  of 
this  bird  to  the  acalanthls  or  acanthis  : 

Littoraque  elcyoncn  refonant,  acantblda  dunni. 

^  In  our  account  of  the  Halcyon  of  the  an- 
cients, we  followed  his  opinion  j  but  having 
fince  met  with  a  pafiage  in  Ariftotle,  that 
clearly  proves  that  acanthis  could  not  be  ufed 
in  that  fenfe,  we  beg,  that,  till  we  can  difco- 
ver  what  ir  really  is,  the  word  may  be  ren- 
dered linnet  j  iince  it  is  impoffible  the  philo- 
fopher  couid  diftinguifh  a  bird  of  fuch  Itrik- 
ing  and  brilliant  colours  as  the  goldfinch,  by 
the  epithet  xaxcp^oo?,  or  bad  coloured  ;  and  as 
he  celebrates  his  acanthis  for  a  fine  note,  <j>wr,v 
(*&  rci  Xij/u^ttv  Ipcacrj,  both  characters  will  fuit 
the  linnet,  being  a  bird  as  remarkable  for  the 
fweetnefs  of  its  note,  as  for  the  plainnefs  of 
its  plumage. 

§  iz.     The  LINNET. 

The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is  dufky,  but  in  the 
fpring  alfumes  a  bluifh  call  :  the  feathers  on 
the  head  are  black,  edged  with  aft-colour : 
the  fides  of  the  neck  deep  afli-colour  :  the 
throat  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  brown 
line,  bounded  on  each  fide  with  a  white  one  : 


*   Which    he    places    among    the  a' 
Sctliger  reads  the  word  fua-o^ir^;,  which  has  no 
meaning;   neither  does  the  ciitic  fupjv;rt  his  al- 
teration with  any  reafon.     H'fi.  an.  887, 


the  back  black,  bordered  with  reddift  brown  : 
the  bottom  of  the  brealt  is  of  a  fine  blood  red*, 
winch  heightens  in  colour  as  the  fpring  ad- 
vances^ :  the  belly  white  :  the  vent-feathers 
yeilowifh  :  the  fides  under  the  wings  fpotted 
with  brown  :  the  quill-feathers  are  duflcy  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  nine  firft  white  :  the  coverts 
incumbent  on  them  black  ;  the  others  of  a 
reddifh  brown  j  the  loweft  order  tipt  with  a 
'paler  colour:  the  tail  is  a  little  forked,  of  a 
brown  colour,  edged  with  white  ;  the  two 
middle  feathers  excepted,  which  are  bordered 
with  dull  red.  The  females  and  young  birds 
want  the  red  fpot  on  the  bread  ;  in  lieu  of 
that,  their  breaits  are  marked  with  fhort  ftreaks. 
of  brown  pointing  downwards  :  the  females 
have  alfo  lei's  white  in  their  wings. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  efteemed  for  their 
fong  :  they  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds, 
which,  they  peel  before  they  eat :  the  feed  of 
the  linum  or  flax  is  their  favourite  food  j 
from  whence  the  name  of  the  linnet  tribe. 

They  breed  among  furze  and  white  thorn  : 
the  outfide  of  their  neft  is  made  with  mofs  • 
and  bents  ;   and  lined  with  wool   and  hair. 
They  lay  five  whitidi  eggs,  fpotted  like  thofe 
of  the  goldfinch. 

§  13.    The  CANARY  BIRD. 

This  bird  is  of  the  finch  tribe.  It  was 
originally  peculiar  to  thofe  iiles,  to  which  it 
owes  its  name  ;  the  fame  that  were  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  addition  of  the  fortunate. 
The  happy  temperament  of  the  air  ;  the  fpon- 
taneous  productions  of  the  ground  in  the  va- 
rieties of  fruits  ;  the  fprightly  and  chearful 
difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  har- 
mony arifing  from  the  number  of  the  birds 
found  there,  procured  them  that  romantic  dif- 
tmition.  Though  the  ancients  celebrate  the 
ifle  of  Cauaria  for  the  multitude  of  birds, 
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they  have  not  mentioned  any  in  particular. 
It  io  probable  then,  that  our  ipecies  wa-,  nut 
introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  feeond 
difcovery  of  taelc  iiles,  which  was  between  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  We  are 
uncertain  when  it  fir  It  made  its  appearance  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Belon,  who  wrote 
in  1555*  is  filent  in  refpeft  to  thefe  birds  : 
Gefner  is  the  firlt  who  mention*  them  j  and 
Aldrovand  fpeaks  of  them  as  rarities  $  that 
they  were  very  dear  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty atterding  the  bringing  them  from  ib 
diltant  a  country,  and  that  they  were  pur- 
chafed  by  people  of  rank  alone.  Olina  fays, 
that  in  his  time  there  was  a  degenerate  ibrt 
found  on  the  iile  of  Elba,  off  the  coall  of 
Italv,  which  came  there  originally  by  means 
cf  a  {hip  bound  from  the  Canaries  to  Leg- 
horn, and  was  wrecked  on  that  ifland.  We 
once  faw  fome  fmali  birds  brought  directly 
from  the  Canary  lilands,  that  we  fuipeft  to 
be  the  genuine  Ibrt :  they  were  of  a  dull  green 
coioxir  ;  but  as  they  did  not  fing,  we  iuppo'f- 
ed  them  to  be  hens.  Thefe  birds  will  pro- 
duce wit'u  the  goldfinch  and  linnet,  and  the 
cffspring  is  culled  a  mule-bird,  bccauie,  liki 
that  animal,  it  proves  barren. 

They  are  llill  fouv.d  on  the  fame  fpot  to 
which  we  were  firit  inckhted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fuch  charming  fcngfters  ;  but  they 
are  now  become  ib  numerous  in  our  country, 
that  we  a/e  under  no  necefiity  o»  croifing  the 
octan  for  them. 

§  14.     The  SKY  LARK. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  feven  inchts 
one-fotM'th  :  the  breadth  twelve  and  a  half  : 
the  weight  one  ounce  and  a  half :  the  tongue 
broad  and  cloven  :  th.e  bill  ikmkr  :  the  upper 


mandible  duiky,  the  lower  yellow  :  above  the 


eyes  is  a  yellow  fpot  ;   the  crown  of  the  head  j  ginning  eariy  in  uie 
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]  a  reddifh  brown  (potted  with  deep  black  :  the 
i  hi nd  part  01  the  head  afa-  colour  : 
i  it  n.is  the  f  culty  ot  erecting  the  feathers,  ot 
i  the  head.  The  teasers  on  the  hack,  and  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  duiky  edged  with  reddish 
brown,  which  is  paler  on  the  latter  :  the 
i  quill-feiv.hers  duiky  :  the  exterior  w:h 
i  with  white,  that  of  the  others  with  re<idiJh 
,  bro.vn  :  the  upper  part  of  the  breait  yellow 
i  fpotted  with  black  :  the  lower  part  of  t'ite  b  jdy 
'  of  a  pale  yellow  :  the  exterior  web,  and  half 
j  of  the  interior  web  next  to  the  (haft  of  the 
!  firit  feather  of  the  tail,  are  white  ;  of  the  fc- 
'  cond  only  the  exterior  web  j  the  reit  of  thofe 
'•  feathers  dulky;  the  others  are  dulky  edged  with 
!  red  5  thole  in  the  middle  deeply  ib,  the  reit 
i  very  (lightly  :  the  legs  duiky  :  foles  of  the 
;  feet  yellow  :  the  hind  claw  very  long  and 
fti-ait. 

This  and  the  wood  lark  are  the  only  birds 
that  ir.ig  as  they  fly  5  this  railing  its  note  as 
it  foars,  and  lowering  it  till  it  quite  dies  away 
as  it  descends.  It  will  often  ibar  to  iuch  a 
1  height,  that  we  are  charmed  with  the  mufic 
when  we  lote  light  of  the  fongfter  ;  it  alfo 
begins  its  fong  before  the  eariidt  dawn. 
Milton,  in  his  Allegro,  molt  beautifully  ex- 
preiles  thefe  circumitanoes :  and  Hiihop  New- 
ton obierves,  that  the  beautiful  fcene  that 
Milton  exhibits  of  rural  chearfulnefs,  at  the 
fame  time  gives  us  a  fine  picture  of  the  regu- 
larity of  his  life,  and  th?  innocency  of  his 
own  mind  j  thus  he  deicribes  himfelf  as  io  a 
ntuation 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  Tinging  ftartle  the  dull  nk-ht, 
From  his  watch  t->wer  in  the  fkirs, 
'Till  the  dappled  dawn  do:h  rife. 

It  continues  l*s  harmony  feveral  months, 
£,  on  j>5Uiing. 
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the  winter  they  affemble  in  vaft  flocks,  grow 
very  fat,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  for 
our  tables.  They  build  their  neit  on  the 
ground,  beneath  fome  clod  5  forming  it  of 
hay,  dry  fibres,  &c.  and  lay  four  or  five 
eggs. 

The   place   thefe  birds   are   taken  in    the 
greateft   quantity,    is    the   neighbourhood   of 
Dunltable  :  the  feafon  begins  about  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  and  ends  the  twenty - 
fifth  of   February  j    and  'during   that  fpace 
about  4.000  dozen  are  caught,  which  fupjily 
the  markets  of  the  metropolis.    Thofe  caught 
in  the  day  are  taken   in  ciap-nets  of  fifteen 
yards  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  j 
and  art  enticed,  within  their  reach  by  means 
of  bits  of  looking -glafs,  fixed  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nets, 
which  are  put  in  a  quick,  whirling  motion,  by' 
a  firing  the  larker  commands  ;  he  alfo  makes 
life  of  a  decoy  lark.    Thefe  nets  are  uied  only 
till  the  fourteenth  of  November,  for  the  larks 
will  not  dare,  or  frolick  in  the  air,'  except  in  j 
fine   funny   weather  ;    and   of  courfe  cannot  | 
be  inveigled  into  the  fnare.     When  the  wea-  j 
ther  grows  gloomy,  the   laiker  changes   his  \ 
engine,    and   makes   ufe    of  a   trammel- net  | 
twenty- feven  or  twenty -eight  feet  long,  and 
five  broad  ;  which  is  put  en  two  poles  eigh-  j 
teen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men  under  each  j 
arm,  who  pafs  over  the  fields  and  quarter  the  j 
ground  as  a  fetting  dog;   when  they  hear  or 
.feel  a  lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and 
fo  the  birds  are  taken. 

§  15.  The  NIGHTINGALE. 
The  nightingale  takes  its  name  from  night* 
and  the  Saxon  woragalaitt  to  iing  ;  ex^ref- 
five  of  the  time  of  its  melody.  In  Gze  it  is 
equal  to  the  redftart ;  but  longer  bodied,  and 
more,  elegantly  made.  T'r,2  cglours,  are  veiy 


plain.  The  head  and  back  are  of  a  pale 
tawny,  dafned  with  olive  :  the  tail  is  of  a  deep 
tawny  red  ;  the  throat,  bread,  and  upper  part 
of  the  belly,  of  a  light  glofly  afh-colour  :  the 
iower  belly  almoft  white  :  the  exterior  webs 
of  the  quill-feathers  are  of  a  dull  reddifli 
brown  ;  the  interior  of  brownifn  afh-colour  : 
the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eyes  remarkably 
large  and  piercing  :  the  legs  and  feet  a  deep 
alh-  colour. 

This  bird,  the  moft  famed  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  for  the  variety,  length,  and  fweetnefs  of 
its  notes,  vihts  England  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  leaves  us  in  Auguft.  •  It  is  a 
fptcies  that  does  not  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
iihnd.  It  is  not  fcv.nd  in  North  Wales  ;  or 
in  any  of  the  Engiim  counties  north  cf  it, 
except  York/hire,  where  they  are  met  with  in 
great  plenty  about  Doncafter.  They  have 
betn  alib  heard,  but  rarely,  near  Shrewsbury. 
It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  this  bird  docs  not 
migrate  ib  far  well  as  Devonfhire  and  Corn- 
wall ;  counties  where  the  feafons  are  fo  very 
mild,  that  myrtles  flourifh  in  the  open  air  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  :  neither  are  they  found  in 
Ireland.  Sibbald  places  them  in  his  lilt  of 
Scotch  birds  5  but  they  cers -inly  are  unknown 
in  that  part  of  Great  Ixitain,  probably  from 
the  fcarcity  and  the  recent  introduction  of 
hedges  there.  Ye;  they  vifit  Sweden,  a  much 
more  fevere  climate.  With  us  they  frequent 
thick  hedgQ.?,  and' low  coppices;  and  gene- 
rally keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bufh,  fo.  that 
they  are  very  rarely  feen.  They  form  their 
nefl  of  oak-leaves,  a  few  bents,  and  reeds. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  deep  brown.  When  the 
young  firil  come  abroad,  and  are  helplefs,  the 
old  birds  make  a  plaintive  and  jarring  noife 
with  a  fort  of  fnapping  as  if  in  menace,  pur- 
fuing  along  the  hedge  the  pafTen^ers. 

They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening,  and 
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continue  it  the  whole  night.  Thefe  their 
vigils  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  antients  : 
the  (lumbers  of  thefe  birds  were  proverbial  ; 
and  not  to  reft  as  much  as  the  nightingale, 
expreffed  a  very  bad  deeper  *.  This  was  the 
favourite  bird  of  the  Britifti  poet,  who  omits 
no  opportunity  of  introducing  it,  and  almoft 
conftantly  noting  its  love  of  folitude  and 
night.  How  finely  does  it  ftrve  to  compofe 
part  of  the  folemn  fcenery  of  his  Penieiofo  ; 
when  he  defcribes  it 

In  her  faddeft  fweeteft  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brew  of  night; 
While  Cynthia,check>;  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  th'  accuftom'd  oak  j 
Sweet  bird,  that  fhunn'ft  the  noife  of  folly, 
Moll  mufical,  moft  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

In  another  place  he  ftyles  it  the  folemn 
bird  5  and  again  fpeaks  of  it, 

As  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  /hadieft  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

The  reader  muft  excufe  a  few  more  quota- 
tions from  the  fame  pcet,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecl  :  the  firft  defcribes  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, and  the  retiring  of  all  animals  to  their 
repofe. 

Silence  accompanied  ;   for  beaft  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grafly  couch,  thefe  to  their  nefls 
Were  Hunk;  ail  but  the  wakeful  nightingale, 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  defcant  f^ng. 

Wlien  Eve  pafied  the  irkfome  night  pre- 
ceding her  fail,  Ihe,  in  a  dream,  imagines 

*  /Elian  var.  hid.  577.  both  in  the  text  and 
note.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  nightingales  ling 
alio  in  the  day. 


herfelf  thus  reproached  with  loftng  the  beauties 
of  the  night  by  indulging  too  long  a  repofe  : 

Why  fleep'ft  thou,  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleafant  time, 
The  cool,  the  hicnt,  five  wlirve  fiience  yields 
To  the  night-wnrbiing  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fwecteft  his  love-labour'd  fong. 

The  fame  birds  fmg  their  nuptial  fong, 
and  lull  them  to  reft.  Kow  rapturous  are 
the  following  lines!  how  expreffive  of  the 
delicate  fenfibility  of  our  Milton's  tender 
ideas  ! 

The  earth 

Gave  fjgn  of  gratuht'on,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds  ;  frefh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  fiirub, 
Difporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpoufal,  and  hid  hafte  the  evening  frar 
On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  iarnp. 

Thefe,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  fiept; 
And  on  their  naked  iiiruij  ths  flowery  vo  i" 
Shower' <i  rofes,  which  the  morn  repair' d. 

Thefe  quotations  from  the  beft  judge  of 
melody,  we  thought  due  to  the  fweeteft  of 
our  feathered  choirifters  ;  and  we  believe 
no  reader  of  tafte  will  think  them  tedious. 

Virgil  feems  to  be  the  only  poet* among  the 
ancients,  who  hath  attended  to  the  circnm- 
vb.ncc  of  this  bird's  fmging  in  the  night 
time. 

Qualis  populea  moercns  Philomela  fub  umbra 
Amifibs  queritur  tcetus,  .quos  durus  arator 
'  Obfervans  nido  implumes  decraxit :   at  ilia 
Flet  noclem,  ramoque  fedens  miferabile  carmen 
Inte^rat,  et  rawltij  idte  loca  queitibus  impier. 

GEORC.IV.  1.  511. 

I  As  Philomel  in  pophr  fhades,  alone, 

i  For  her  loil  offspring  pours  a  mother's  moan, 

Which 
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"Which  feme  rough  ploughman  marking  for  hi^  ' 

prey, 

From  the  warm  neft,  unfleiig'd  hath  dragged  a\vay  5 
Percht  on  a  bow,  fhe  all  ni^ht  long  complains, 
And  fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeated  ftrain-. 

F.  WAR  TON. 


Pliny  has  defcribed  the  warbling  notes  of 
this  bird,  with  an  elegance  that  befpeaks  an 
exquifite  fenfibility  of  tafte  :  ffbtwithftanding 
that  his  words  have  been  cited  by  molt  other 
writers  on  natural  hidory,  yet  ftich  is  the 
beauty,  and  in  general  the  truth  of  his  ex- 
preffions,  that  they  cannot  be  too  much  ftu- 
died  by  lovers  of  natural  hiftory.  We  mult 
obferve  notwithstanding,  that  a  few  of  his 
thoughts  are  more  to  be  admired  for  their  vi. 
vacity  than  for  ftricl  philofophical  reafoning  j 
but  thefe  few  are  eafily  diiHnguifhable. 


16. 


BREAST. 


This  bird,  though  fo  very  petulant  as  to 
be  at  condant  war  with  its  own  tribe,  yet  is 
remarkably  fcciahle  with  mankind  :  in  the 
winter  it  frequently  makes  one  of  the  family  j 
and  takes  refuge  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafon  even  by  our  fire  -fides.  Thomibn  *  has 
prettily  defcribed  the  annual  vifits  of  this 
gueft. 

The  RED-BREAST,  facred  to  the  hou/hold  gods, 

Wifely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  iky, 

In  joylefs  fields,  and  thorny  thickets,   leaves 

His  {hiverirg  mates,  tud  pays  to  trufted  Man 

His  annual  vifit.     Half  ah  aid,  he  ft:  ft 

Againft  the  window  beats  5   then,  brifk,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 

Eyes  a!i  the  fmiling  family  a/kance, 

And  pecks  and  itarts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  : 

'Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 

Atrrad  his  /lender  feet. 

*  Jn  his  Scafon  s,  vide  Winter,  line  24.6. 


The  great  beauty  of  that  celebrated  poet 
cur. fiits  in  his  elegant  and  juft  descriptions  of 
the  ctconomv  of  animals;  and  the  happy  ufe 
he  hath  made  of  n  itural  knowledge,  in  de- 
fcriptive  poetry,  mines  through  almolt  every 
page  of  his  Seafons.  The  affe&ion  this  bird 
has  for  mankind,  is  alib  recorded  in  that  an- 
tient  ballad,  The  babss  in  the  wood  j  a  com- 
pofition  of  a  molt  beautiful  and  pathetic  fim- 
plicity.  It  is  the  fivil  trial  of  cur  humanity  : 
the  child  that  refrains  from  tears  on  hearing 
that  read,  gives  but  a  bad  prefage  of  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  h:s  future  fenfations. 

In  the  fpring  this  bird  retires  to  breed  in 
tho  thickeft  covers,  or  the  motl  concealed 
holes  of  walls  and  other  buildings.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  dull  white,  fprinkled  with  reddifli 
fpots.  Its  fong  is  remarkably  fine  and  foft  j 
and  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  we  enjoy  it  the 
greateft  pait  of  the  winrer,  and  early  jn  the 
1  pi  ing,  and  even  through  great  part  of  the 
fu miner,  but  its  notes  are  part  of  that  time 
drowned  in  the  general  warble  of  the  feafon. 
Many  of  the  autumnal  fongiuTs  feem  to  be 
the  young  cock  red -breads  of  that  y.jar. 

The  bill  is  dulky  :  the  forehead,  chin, 
throat  and  bread  are  of  a  deep  orange-colour: 
the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back  and 
tail  are  of  a  deep  afh-colour,  tinged  with 
green  :  the  wings  rather  darker  ;  the  edge* 
Inclining  to  yellow  :  the  legs  and  feet  dufky. 

§  17.     The  WREN. 

The  wren  may  be  placed  among  the  fined 
cf  our  finging  birds.  It  continues  its  long 
throughout  the  winter,  excepting  during  the 
fro  its.  It  makes  its  nelt  in  a  very  curious 
manner  ;  of  an  oval  fhape,  very  deep,  with  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  middle  for  egvel's  and  re- 
grefs  :  the  external  material  is  ir.ofs,  within 
it  is  lined  with  hair  arid  feather*.  It  l-.:ys 
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from  ten  to  eighteen  eggs  j  and  as  often 
brings  up  as  many  young  ;  which,  as  Mr. 
Ray  obferves,  may  he  ranked  among  thofe 
daily  miracles  that  we  take  no  notice  of;  that 
it  mould  feed  fuch  a  number  without  parting 
over  one,  and  that  too  in  utter  darkncfs. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of 
the  wren  are  of  a  deep  reddilh  brown  :  above 
each  eye  is  a  itroke  of  white  :  the  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  marked 
with  /lender  tranfverfe  black  lines  :  the  quill- 
feathers  with  bars  of  black  and  red.  The 
throat  is  of  a  yellowifh  white.  The  belly 
and  fides  crofled  with  narrow  duflcy  and  pale 
reddifti  brown  lines.  The  tail  is  croffed  with 
dulky  bars. 

§  1 8.     Tie  SWIFT. 

This  fpecies  is  the  largeft  of  our  fwailows  ; 
but  the  weight  is  moft  difproportionately 
fmall  to  its  extent  of  wing  of  any  bird;  the 
former  being  fcarce  one  ounce,  the  latter  eigh- 
teen inches.  The  length  near  eight.  The 
feet  of  this  bird  are  fo  fmall,  that  the  aclion 
of  walking  and  of  riling  from  the  ground  is 
extremely  difficult  ;  fo  thnt  nature  hath  made 
it  full  amends,  by  furnishing  it  v.ith  ample 
means  for  an  eafy  and  continual  flight.  It  is 
more  on  the  wing  than  any  other  fwailows  ; 
its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and  that  attended  with 
a  fhrill  fcream.  It  refts  by  clinging  againft 
fome  wall,  or  other  apt  body  ;  from  whence 
Klein  ftyles  this  fpecies  Hirundo  muraria. 
It  breeds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  ftee. 
pies,  and  other  lofty  buildings ;  makes  its 
neft  of  grafles  and  feathers  ;  and  lays  only 
two  eggs,  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  entirely 
of  a  glolly  dark  footy  colour,  only  the  chin  is 
marked  with  a  white  fpot  :  but  by  being  fo 
conftantly  expofed  to  all  weathers,  the  glofs  of 
the  plumage  is  lull  before  it  retires.  I  can- 


not trace  them'to  their  winter  quarters,  unlefs 
in  one  inftance  of  a  pair  foir.ul  adhering  by 
their  claws  and  in  a  torpid  fbfe,  in  February 
1766,  under  the  roof  of  Longnor  chape!, 
Shropmire :  on  being  brought  to  a  nre,  they 
revived  and  moved  about  tne  room.  The 
feet  are  of  a  particular  ftructure,  all  the  toes 
Handing  forward  ;  the  leaft  conllfts  of  only 
one  bone  j  the  others  of  an  equal  number, 
viz.  two  each ;  in  which  they  differ  from  thofc 
of  all  other  birds. 

This  appears  in  our  country  about  four- 
teen days  later  than  the  land  martin  j  but 
differs  greatly  in  the  time  of  its  departure, 
retiring  invariably  about  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
being  the  firft  of  the  genus  that  leaves  us. 

The  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  Mnnucodiata, 
cr  bird  of  Paradife,  is  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
fpecies  in  great  meafure  veriried.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  have  wo  feet,  to  live  upon  the  celcf- 
tial  dtw,  to  float  perpetually  on  the  Indian 
air,  and  to  perform  all  its  functions  in  that 
element. 

The  Swift  actually  performs  what  has  been 
in  thele  enlightened  times  difproved  of  the 
forir^r ;  except  the  fmall  time  it  takes  in 
fleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to  incubation, 
every  other  aftion  is  done  on  wing.  The 
materials  of  its  neft  it  collects  either  as  they 
are  carried  about  by  the  winds,  or  picks  them 
up  from  the  furface  in  its  fweeping  flight. 
Its  food  is  undeniably  the  infers  that  fill  the 
air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in  tranfient  fips  from 
the  water's  furface.  Even  its  amorous  rites 
are  performed  on  high.  Few  peribns  \-  ho 
have  attended  to  them  in  a  fine  fummer's 
morning,  but  mult  have  feen  them  mak?  their 
aerial  courfe»  at  a  great  height,  encircling  a 
certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  Heady  motion. 
On  a  fudden  they  fall  into  each  other's  em- 
braces, then  drop  precipitate  with  a  lou J 
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jhriek  for  numbers  of  y.irds.  This  is  the 
critical  conjuncture,  and  to  be  no  more  won- 
dered at,  than  that  infccls  (a  faiviliar  initance) 
fhouid  discharge  the  lame  duty  in  the  lame 
element. 

Thefe  birds  and  (wallows  are  inveterate 
enemies  to  hawks.  Tne  moment  one 'ap- 
pear?, they  an  -rk  him  immediately  :  the 
fwifis.  foon  ckfii't;  bat  the  fwailows  purlue 
and  periecute  thofe  rapacious  birds,  till  they 
have  tniirci  <iviven  them  away. 

Swifts  dei:ght  in  fultry  thundry  weather, 
an  i  feern  theiKt  to  receive  from  fpirits. 
They  fly  in  thole  times  in  fmall  parties  with 
pai'icukr  violence  j  and  as  they  pafs  near 
fteeples,  towers,  or  any  edifices  where  their 
mates  perform  the  office  of  incubation,  emit 
a  loml  -ream,  a  fort  of  ferenade,  as  Mr. 
White  fuppcfcs,  to  their  refpeftive  females. 

To  the  curious  monographies  en  the  Aval- 
low  tribe,  of  that  worthy  correfpondent,  I 
muft  a. knowledge  myiVlf  indebted  for  num- 
bers of  the  remarks  abovementioned. 

$  19.     Of  the  Difappearance  of  Swallows. 

There  are  three  opinions  among  natura- 
Irfts  concerning  the  manner  the  fwalJow  tribe 
difpofe  of  themfelves  after  their  difnppearance 
from  the  countries  in  which  they  make  their 
fummer  refidence.  Herodotus  mentions  one 
fpecies  that  refides  in  Egypt  the  whole  year : 
Profper  Alpinus  afferts  the  famej  and  Mr. 
Loten,  late  governor  of  Ceylon,  adored  us, 
that  thofe  of  Java  never  remove.  Thefe  ex- 
cepted,  every  other  known  kind  obferve  a  pe- 
riodical migration,  or  retreat.  The  fwailows 
of  the  cold  Norway,  and  of  North  America, 
of  the  diftant  Kamtfchatka,  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  of  Aleppo,  and  of  the  hot 
Jamaica,  all  agrtv  in  this  one  point. 

In  cold  countries,  a  defect  of  infect  food 
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on  the  approach  of  winter,  is  a  fufficieot  rea- 
fon  for  thefe  birds  to  quit  them  :  but  iince  the 
fame  caufe  probably  does  not  fubfill  in  the 
wnrm  climates,  recourfe  mould  be  had  to  fome 
other  reafon  far  their  vanifhing. 

Of  the  three  opinions,  the  fir  ft  has  the  ut- 
moft  appearance  of  probability  ;  which  is, 
that  they  remove  nearer  the  fun,  where  they 
can  find  a  continuance  of  their  natural  diet, 
and  a  temperature  of  air  fuiting  their  confti- 
tutions.  That  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome 
fpecies  of  European  fwailows,  has  been  prov- 
ed beyond  contradiction  (as  above  cited)  by 
M.  Adanfon.  We  often  obferve  them  col-' 
leiSled  in  flecks  innumerable  on  churches,  on 
rocks,  and  on  trees,  previous  to  their  depar- 
ture hence ;  and  Mr.  Collinfon  proves  their 
return  here  in  perhaps  equal  numbers,  by  two 
curious  relations  of  undoubted  credit  :  the 
one  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Wright, 
mailer  of  a  mip  }  the  other  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wager  ;  who  both  defcribed  (to  the 
fame  purpoil)  what  happened  to  each  in  their 
voyages.  "  Returning  home  (fays  Sir 
"  Charles)  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  ss  I 
"  came  into  founding  in  our  channel,  a  great 
"  nock  of  fwailows  came  and  fettled  on  all 
"  my  Digging  ;  every  rope  was  covered  j  they 
"  hung  on  ore  another  like  a  fwarm  of  bees  ; 
"  the  decks  and  carving  were  filled  with 
"  them.  They  feemed  almoft  famifhed  and 
"  fpent,  and  were  only  feathers  and  bones  ; 
"  but  being  recruited  with  a  night's  reft,  took 
"  their  flight  in  the  morning."  This  vaft 
fatigue,  proves  that  their  journey  muft  have 
been  very  great,  confidering  the  amazing 
fwiftnefs  of  thefe  birds  :  in  all  probability 
they  had  croflcd  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  were 
returning  from  the  fhores  of  Senega1,  or 
other  parts  of  Africa  ;  fo  that  this  account 
from  that  mcit  jibk  and  honeft  feaman,  con- 
firms 
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firms  the  later  information  of  M.  Adan- 
fon. 

Mr.  White,  on  Michaelmas -day  1768, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  ocular  proof  of 
what  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  an  a6^ual 
migration  of  fwallows.  Travelling  that 
morning  very  early  between  his  houfe  and  the 
coaft,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey  he  was 
environed  with  a  thick  fog,  but  on  a  large 
wild  heath  the  mill  began  to  break,  and  dif- 
covered  to  him  numberlefs  fwallows,  cluttered 
on  the  {landing  bufhes,  as  if  they  had  roofted 
there  :  as  foon  as  the  fun  burft  out,  tfyey  were 
inllantly  on  wing,  and  with  an  eafy  and  placid 
flight  proceeded  towards  the  fea.  After  this 
he  faw  no  more  flocks,  only  now  and  then  a 
ftraggler  *. 

This  rendezvous  of  fwallows  about  the 
fame  time  of  year  is  very  common  on  the 
willows,  in  the  little  ifles  in  the  Thames. 
They  feem  to  affemble  for  the  fame  purpofe 
as  thofe  in  Hampshire,  notwithftanding  no 
one  yet  has  been  eye-witnefs  of  their  depar- 
ture. On  the  z6th  ct  September  laft,  two 
gentlemen  who  happened  to  lie  at  Maiden- 
head bridge,  furnifhed  at  leafl  a  proof  of  the 
multitudes  there  affembled  :  they  went  by 
torch-light  to  an  adjacent  ifle,  and  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour  brought  afhore  fifty  dozen  ;  for 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  draw  the 
willow  twigs  through  their  hands,  the  birds 
never  ftirring  till  they  were  taken. 

*  In  Kalm's  Voyage  to  America,  is  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  the  diftant  flight  of  fwallows ;  for 
one  lighted  on  the  {hip  he  was  in,  September  2d, 
when  he  had  pafled  only  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  His  p-'ffage  was  uncommonly 
quick,  being  performed  from  Deal  to  Philadelphia 
in  lefs  than  fix  weeks ;  and  when  this  accident 
happened,  he  was  fourteen  days  fail  from  Cape 
Hinlopen* 


The  northern  naturaiifts  will  perhaps  fay, 
that  this  aifetribly  met  for  the  purpoie  of 
plunging  into  their  fubaqueous  winter  quar- 
ters ;  but  was  that  the  cafe,  they  would  never 
efcape  difcovery  in  a  river  perpetually  fifhed  as 
the  Thames,  fome  of  them  muft  inevitably  be 
brought  up  m  the  nets  that  harafs  that  water. 

The  iecond  notion  has  great  antiquity  on 
its  fide.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  give,  as  their 
belief,  that  fwailows  do  not  remove  very  far 
from  their  fummer  habitation,  but  winter  m 
the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  during  that  time 
lofe  their  feathers.  The  former  part  o: 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  inge- 
nious men  ;  and  of  late,  feveral  proofs  have 
been  brought  of  fome  fpecies,  at  k-aft,  having 
been  discovered  in  a  torpid  ftate.  Mr.  Col- 
linlbn  favoured  us  with  the  evidence  of  three 
gentlemen,  eye-witnefles  to  numbers  of  land 
martins  being  drawn  out  of  a  ciiff  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  month  of  March  1762.  And 
the  honourable  Daines  Barrington  commu- 
nicated to  us  the  following  facl,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  late  Lord  Belhaven,  that  numbers 
of  fwallows  have  been  found  in  oH  dry  walls, 
and  in  fandhills  near  his  lordihip's  feat  in 
Eaft  Lothian  j  not  once  only,  but  from  year 
to  year  ;  and  that  when  they  were  expol'eJ  to 
the  warmth  of  a  lire,  they  revived.  We  have 
alfo  heard  of  the  fame  annual  discoveries  near 
Morpeth  in  Northumberland,  but  cannot 
fpeak  of  them  with  the  .  :;nce  as  tlic 

two  former  :  neither  in  the  two  la II  inltances 
are  we  certain  of  th?  particular  fpecies. 

OthtT  witneflfes  crowd  on  us  to  prove  the 
redden ce  of  thofe  birds  in  a  torpid  tlate  dur- 
ing the  fevere  feafon. 

Firft,  In  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Suflt-x  ;  as 
was  feen  on  the  fall  of  a  great  fragment  foine 
years  ago. 

Secondly,  In  a  decayed  hollow  tree  that 
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was  cut  down,  near  Dolgelli,  in  Merioneth- 
fbire. 

Thirdly,  In  a  cliff  near  Whitby,  York- 
ftire  j  where,  on  digging  out  a  fox,  whole 
bufhels  of  fwallows  were  found  in  a  torpid 
condition.  And, 

Laftiy,  The  Reverend  Mr.  Conway,  of 
Sychton,  Flintfhire,  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
communicate  the  following  fa&  :  A  few 
years  ago,  on  looking  down  an  old  leadmint- 
in  that  county,  he  obferved  numbers  of  iwal- 
lows  clinging  to  the  timbers  of  the  lhaft, 
feemingly  afleep  5  and  on  flinging  fome  gra- 
vel on-  them,  they  juft  moved,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  fly  or  change  their  place  j  this  was 
between  All  Saints  and  Chriftmas. 

Thefe  are  dowbtleis  the  lurking-places  of 
the  latter  hatcher,  or  of  thofe  young  birds, 
who  are  incapable  of  diftant  migrations. 
There  they  continue  infenfible  and  rigid  ; 
but  like  flies,  may  fometimes  be  re-animated 
by  an  unfeafonable  hot  day  in  the  midft  of 
winter  :  for  very  near  Chriftmas  a  few  ap- 
peared on  the  moulding  of  a  window  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  in  a  remarkably  warm 
jvook,  which  prematurely  fct  their  blood  in 
motion,  having  the  fame  effect  as  laying  them 
before  the  fire  at  the  fame  time  of  year. 
Others  have  been  known  to  make  this  prema- 
ture appearance ;  but  as  foon  as  the  cold  na- 
tural to  the  feafon  returns,  they  withdraw 
again  to  their  former  retreats. 

I  fhall  cor.clwde  with  one  argument  drawn 
from  the  very  late  hatches  of  two  fpecies. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  October  1767,  a 
martin  was  feen  in  Southwark,  flying  in  and 
out  of  its  neft  :  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
the  fame  month,  four  or  five  fwallows  were 
obferved  hovering  round  and  fettling  on  the 
county  hofpital  at  Oxford.  As  thtfe  birds 
jnuft  have  been  of  a  late  hatch,  it  is  highly 
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improbable  that  at  fo  late  a  feafon  of  the  year 
they  would  attempt,  from  one  of  our  midland 
counties,  a  voyage  almoll  as  far  as  the  equa- 
tor to  Senegal  or  Goree  :  we  are  therefore 
confirmed  in  our  notion,  that  there  is  only  a 
partial  migration  of  thefe  birds  j  and  that  the 
feeble  late  hatches  conceal  themfelves  in  this 
country. 

The  above  are  circumftances  we  cannot 
but  afTent  to,  though  feemingly  contradictory 
to  the  common  courfe  of  nature  in  regard  to 
other  birds.  We  muft,  therefore,  divide  ouv 
belief  relating  to  thefe  two  fo  different  opi- 
nions, and  conclude,  that  one  part  of  the  fwal- 
low  tribe  migrate,  and  that  others  have  their 
winter  quarters  near  home.  If  it  fhould  be 
demanded,  why  fwallows  alone  are  found  in  a 
torpid  ftate,  and  not  the  other  many  fpeeies  of 
foft  billed  birds,  which  likewise  difappear 
about  the  fame  time  ?  The  following  realbn 
may  be  affigned  : 

No  birds  are  fo  much  on  the  wing  as  fwal- 
lows, none  fly  with  fuch  fwiftnefs  and  rapi- 
dity, none  are  obliged  to  fnch  fudden  and  va- 
rious evolutions  in  their  flight,  none  are  at 
fuch  pains  to  take  their  prey,  and  we  may  add, 
none  e*ert  their  voice  more  inceffantly  ;  ail 
thefe  occafion  a  vaft  expence  of  ftrength,  and 
of  fpirits,  and  may  give  fuch  a  texture  to  the 
blood,  that  other  animals  cannot  experience ; 
and  fo  difpofe,  or  we  may  fay,  neceifitate,  this 
tribe  of  birds,  or  part  of  them,  at  l<:aft,  to  a 
repofe  more  lading  than  that  of  any  others. 

The  third  notion  is,  even  at  firlt  fight,  too 
amazing  and  unnatural  to  merit  mention,  if 
it  was  not  that  feme  ot"  the  karned  have  been 
credulous  enough  to  deliver,  for  fs.6r,  what 
has  the  (trongeft  appearance  of  impcflibility } 
we  mean  the  relation  of  fwaliows  palling  the 
winter  immerfed  under  ice,  at  the  bottom  ot 
lakes,  or  lodged  beneath  the  water  of  tl 

at 
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at  the  foot  of  rocks.  The  firft  who  broached 
this  opinion,  was  Olaus  Magnus,  Archbiftiop 
of  Upfal,  who  very  gravely  informs  us,  that 
thefe  birds  are  often  found  in  cluftered  mafles, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  northern  lakes,  mouth  to 
mouth,  wing  to  wing,  foot  to  foot  j  and  that 
they  creep  down  the  reeds  in  autumn  to  their 
fubaqneous  retreats.  That  when  old  fifher- 
men  difcover  fuch  a  mafs,  they  throw  it  into 
the  water  again  j  but  when  young  inexpe- 
rienced ones  takes  it,  they  will,  by  thawing 
the  birds  at  a  fire,  bring  them  indeed  to  the 
ufe  of  their  wings,  which  will  continue  but  a 
very  fhort  time,  being  owing  to  a  premature 
and  forced  revival. 

That  the  good  Archbifliop  did  not  want 
credulity, '  in  other  inftances,  appears  from 
this,  that  after  having  ftocked  the  bottoms  of 
the  lakes  with  birds,  he  ftores  the  clouds  with 
mice,  which  fomatimes  fall  in  plentiful  mowers 
on  Norway  andthe  neighbouring  countries. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given 
credit  to  the  fubmerfion  of  Kvallows  j  and 
Klein  patronifes  the  do6lrine  ftrongly,  giving; 
the  following  hiftory  of  their  manner  of  re- 
tiring, which  he  received  from  fome  country- 
men and  others.  They  aflerted,  that  fome- 
timesthe  fwallows  afTembled  in  numbers  on  r. 
reed,  till  it  broke  and  funk  with  them  to  the 
bottom ;  and  their  immerfion  was  preluded 
by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length. 
That  others  would  unite  in  laying  hold  of 
a  ftraw  with  their  bills,  and  fo  plungje  down 
in  fociety.  Others  again  would  form  a  large 
mafs,  by  clinging  together  with  their  feet,  and 
fo  commit  themfelves  to  the  deep. 

Such  are  the  relations  given  by  thofe  that 
are  fond  of  this  opinion,  and  though  delivered 
without  exaggeration,  muft  provoke  a  fmile. 
They  aflign  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  account 
for  thefe  birds  being  able  to  endure  fo  long  a 


fubmerfion  without  being  fufFocated,  or  with- 
out decaying,  in  an  element  Ib  unnatur:;!  t» 
fo  delicate  a  bird;  when  we  know  that  the 
otter*,  the  corvorant,  and  the  grebes,  ibon 
perifh,  if  caught  under  ice,  or  entangled  in 
nets  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  thole  ani- 
mals will  continue  much  longer  under  water 
than  any  others,  to  whom  nature  hath  denied 
that  particular  ftruflure  of  heart,  ncceffary 
for  a  long  refidence  beneath  that  element. 


§  ^Q.    Of  the  SMALL  BIRDS  O/FLIGHT. 

In  the  fuburbs  of  London  (and  particularly 
about  Slioreditch)  are  feveral  weavers  and 
o  her  tradefmen^  who  during  the  months  of 
October  and  March,  get  their  livelihood  by 
an  ingenious,  and  we  may  fay,  a  fcientific 
method  of  bird- catching,  which  is  totally  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Great  Britn  in. 

The  reafon  of  this  trade  being  confined  ta 
fo  fmall  a  compafs,  arifes  from  there  being  na 

*  Though  entirely  fatisfied  in  our  own  mind  of 
the  impoffibility  of  thefe  relations  5  yet,  defirou? 
of  ftrengthen'ng  our  opinion  with  fo:ne  better  au- 
thoritv,  we  applied  to  that  able  anatomift,  Mr. 
John  Hunter;  who  was  fo  obliging  to  inform  us. 
that  he  had  d;n"e<Sted  many  fv/ailows,  but  found 
nothing  in  them  •-'ifferent  from  other  birds  as  to 
the.  organs  of  refpiration.  That  all  thofe  animals 
which  he  had  uhTcded  of  the  clafs  thatfleep  during 
winter,  'fuch  as  lizards,  frogs,  &c.  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent conformation  as  to  thofe  organs.  That  <*ii 
thefe  animals,  he  believes,  do  breathe  in  their  tar- 
pid  ftate  ;  and  as  far  as  his  experience,  reaches,  he 
knows  they  do  :  and  that  therefore  he  elteems  it 
a  very  wild  opinion,  that  terrertria!  anima'.i  can 
remain  any  long  time  under  water  without  drown- 
ing. 

conCJerablc 
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Considerable  falc  for  finging-hirds  except  in 

;s  the  apparatus  for  this  pur- 

pofe  is  ailo  neaw,  and  at  the  lame  time  muft 

be  carried  on  a   man's  back,  it  prevents  the 

•t-lurs    going  to  above  three  or  four 

miles  -.li lance. 

This  method  of  bird-catching  mufl  have 
ng  practifed,  as  it  is  brought  to  a  molt 
.  itical  perfection,  and  is  attended  with 
a  very  coniiderable.  txpence. 

The  nets  are  a  moft  ingenious  piece  of  yne- 
chanifm,  are  generally  tv. elve  yards  and  a 
halt  Jomr,  and  two  yards  and  a  half  wide ; 
and  no  one  on  hire  inspection  would  imagine 
that  a  bird  (who  is  fo  very  quick  in  all 
its  motions)  could  be  catched  by  the  nets 
flapping  over  each  other,  till  he  becomes  eye- 
witne^s  of  the  pullers  feldom  failing*. 

The  wild  birds  fiy  (as  the  bird-catchers 
term  k)  chiefly  during  the  month  of  October, 
and  part  of  Scprember  and  November  ;  as  the 
flight  in  March  is  much  lefs  confiderable 
than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It  is  to  be  noted 
alib,  that  th^  Jevcral  fpecies  of  birds  of  flight 
do  not  make  their  appearance  precifely  at  the 
fame  time,  during  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  Pippetf,  for 
example,  begins  to  fly  about  Michaelmas, 
and  then  the  Wocdlark,  Linnet,  Goldfinch, 
Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of 
flight  fucceed  ;  all  of  which  are  not  eafily  to 
be  caught,  or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  other 
time,  and  more  particularly  the  Pippet  and 
the  Woodlark. 

*  Thef-  nets  are  known  in  moft  parts  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  day-nets  or  clap-nets  ;  but  all 
we  have  feen  are  far  inferior  in  their  mechanifm 
to  tho'e  ui'^d  ne.ir  London, 

•f-  A  frna'l  fpec'es  of  Lark,  but  which  is  infe- 
rior to  ocher  birds  of  that  genus  in  poinc  of  fong. 


Thefe  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and 
March  flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from 
day-break  to  noon,  though  there  is  after- 
wards a  fmall  flight  from  two  till  night  5 
but  this  however  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the 
bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets  at 
noon . 

It  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the  na- 
turalift  whence  thefe  periodical  flights  of  cer- 
tain birds  can  arife.  As  the  ground  how- 
ever is  ploughed  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  March  for  lowing  the  winter  and 
lent  corn,  it  mould  feem  that  they  are  thus 
fupplicd  with  a  great  profufion  both  of  feeds 
and  infects,  which  they  cannot  fo  eafily  pro- 
cure at  any  other  feafon. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another 
circumiiance,  to  be  obferved  during  their  flit- 
ting, viz.  that  they  fly  always  againft  the 
vind ;  hence,  there  is  great  contention 
amongft  the  bird-catchers  who  mall  gain  that 
point  5  if  (for  example)  it  is  wefterly,  the 
bird-catcher  vuho  lays  his  nets  moft 'to  the 
eait,  is  fure  almoft  of  catching  every  thing, 
provided  his  call-birds  are  good  :  a  gentle 
wind  to  the  fouth-weft  generally  produces 
the  beft  fport. 

The  bird-catcher  who  is  a  fubftantial  man, 
and  hath  a  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpofe, 
generally  carries  with  him  five  or  fix  linnets 
(of  which  more  are  caught  than  any  finging 
bird)  two  goldfinches,  two  greenfinches,  one 
woodlark,  one  redpoll,  a  yellowhammer,  tit- 
lark, and  aberdavine,  and  perhaps  a  bullfinch  j 
thefe  are  placed  at  fmall  dirtances  from  the 
nets  in  little  cages-.  He  hath,  beiides,  what 
are  called  flur-birds,  which  are  placed  within 
the  nets,  are  raifed  upon  the  flur  j,  and  gently 

\  A  moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  tied, 
and  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raife  at  pleafure, 
by  means  of  a  long  ftring  fattened  te  it. 

let 
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let  down  at  the  time  the  wiJd  bird  approaches 
them.  Thefe  generally  corJift  of"  the  linnet, 
the  goldfinch,  and  the  greenfinch,  which  are 
iecured  to  the  flur  by  what  is  called  a  brace*  ; 
a  contrivance  that  iecures  the  birds  without 
doing  any  injury  to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  is  a  fupe- 
riority  between  bird  and  bird,  from  the  one 
being  more  in  fong  than  the  other  ;  the  bird- 
catchers  contrive  that  their  call-birds  fhould 
moult  before  the  ufual  time.  They,  there- 
tore,  in  June  or  July,  put  V  em  into  a  clofe 
box,  undi;r  two  or  three  folds  of  blankets, 
and  leave  their  dung  in  the  cage  to  raife 
a  greater  heat  j  in  which  flate  they  continue, 
being  perhaps  examined  but  once  a  week  to 
have  irefli  water.  As  for  food,  the  air  is  fo 
putrid,  that  they  eat  little  during  the  whole 
flate  of  confinement,  which  la'ts  about  a 
month.  The  birds  frequently  die  under  the 
operation  f  ;  and  hence  the  value  of  a  flopped 
bird  riles  greatly. 

When  the  bird  hath  trnie  prematurely 
moulted,  he  is  in  fong,  whilft  the  wild  birds 
are  out  of  fong,  and  his  note  is  louder  and 
more  piercing  than  that  of  a  wild  one  j  but 
it  is  not  only  in  his  note  he  receives  an 
alteration,  the  plumage  is  equally  improved. 
The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the 
goldfinch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and 

*  A  fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  fiercer  fiiken 
firing  that  is  fattened  round  the  bird's  body,  and 
under  the  wings,  In  fo  artful  a  manner  a:  to  hinder 
the  biid  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  fj 
fjiuch  in  the  raifing. 

-f  We  have  been  lately  informed  by  an  expe- 
rienced bird-catcher,  that  he  purf'-ies  a  cooler  re- 
gimen in  flopping  his  bird?,  -;,nd  that  he  therefore 
ieldom  lofcs  one  :  but  we  iufpsct  that  there  is  net 
;&e  &ice. certainty  of  making  them  moult. 


more  vivid,  together  'vJth  a  molt  heautiftil 
glofs,  which  is  not  to  be  i'een  in  the  wild 
bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the  laiter  is  like- 
wife  black  at  the  end,  in  the  flopped  bird  be- 
con.es  white  and  more  taper,  as  do  its  kgs  : 
in  Ihort,  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
a  wild  and  a  flopped  bird,  r.s  there  is  between 
a  horfe  which  is  kept  in  body  clothes,  or 
at  grafs. 

When  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his  nets, 
he  difpofes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  inter- 
vals. It  mufl  be  owned,  that  there  is  a  moffc 
malicious  joy  in  thefe  call -birds  to  bring  the 
wild  ones  info  the  fame  ftate  of  captivity  ; 
which  may  likewife  be  obierved  with  regard 
to  the  decoy  ducks. 

Their  fight  and  hearing  infinitely  excels 
that  of  the  bird-catcher.  The  inftant  that 
the  J  wild  birds  are  perceive-..',  notice  is  given 
by  one  to  the  reft  of  the  call-birds  (as  it  is  by 
the  firfl  hound  that  hits  on  the  fcen-  t  ••>  the  relt 
of  the  pack)  after  which  follows  the  fame  fort 
of  tumultuous  ecftacy  and  joy.  Tlie  call- 
birds,  while  the  bird  is  at  a  diftnnce,  do  not 
fing  as  a  bird  does  in  a  chamber  ;  they  invite 
the  wild  ones  by  what  the  bird-catchers  call 
fhort  jerks,  which  when  the  birds  are  good, 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  dittance.  The  ai- 
cendancy  by  this  call  or  invitation  is  fo 
that  the  wild  bird  js  flopped  in  its  couiii  of 
flight,  and  if  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
riets  §,  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  of 

^  It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  moment 
they  fee  a  hawk,  they  communicate  the  alarm  c6 
each  other  by  a  plaintive  note;  nor  w'U  they  then 
jerk  or  ci!l  though  the  wild  birds  are  near. 

§  A  bird,  acquainted    with  the  rers,  .is  by  the 

.•.hers  termed  a  fti^per,  whic;i  they  i 
vuur  to    dr.ve   away,  _as   they    can   have  no    fpoit 
whilft  it  co.r.inue$  n;ar  them. 
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perhaps  three  or  four  bird-catchers,  on  a  fpot 
which  otherwise  it  would  not  have  taken  the 
leaft  notice  of.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  if  half  a  flock  only  are  caugnt,  the  re- 
maining half  will  immediately  afterwards 
light  in  the  nets,  and  {hare  the  fame  fatej  and 
fliouid  only  one  bird  elcape,  that  bird  will 
iufrer  itfelf  to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught, 
iuch  a  fafcinating  power  have  the  call  birds. 

While  we  are  on  this  fubject  cf  the  jerking 
of  birds,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning,  that  the 
bird-catchers  frequently  lay  confiderable  wa- 
gers whole  call-bird  can  jerk  the  iongeft, 
as  that  determines  the  fuperiority.  They 
place  them  oppofite  to  each  other,  by  an  inch 
of  candle,  and  the  bird  who  jerks  the  ofteneft, 
before  the  candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  wager. 
We  have  been  informed,  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  a  bird's  giving  a  hundred  and 
ieventy  jerks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  j  and  we 
have  known  a  linnet,  in  iuch  a  trial,  perfe- 
vere  in  its  emulation  till  it  iwooned  from  the 
perch  :  thus,  as  Pliny  fays  of  the  nightingale, 
tifla  morte  fnit  fa-pe  *v itam,  fpiritu  prius  de- 
Jidente  quam  cantu.  Lib.  x.  c.  29. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  birds  when 
near  each  other,  and  in  fight,  feldom  jerk  o<r 
fing.  They  either  fight,  or  uie  fhort  and 
wheedling  calls  j  the  jerking  of  thefe  call- 
birds,  therefore,  face  to  f%ce,  is  a  moft  extra- 
ordinary inftance  of  contention  for  fuperiority 
in  fong. 

It  may  be  alfo  worthy  of  obferva'tion,  that 
the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever  lings  : 
with  birds,  it  is  the  reverie  of  what  occurs  in 
human  kind :  among  the  feathered  tribe,  all 
the  csres  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  tender 
fe.x  :  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  incubatioaj  and 
the  principal  fhare  in  nurfing  the  helplefs 
brood  :  to  alleviate  thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fup- 
her  undsf  them,  natv^  hath  given  to  the 


male  the  fong,  with  all  the  little  blandiflv- 
ments  and  foothing  arts  j  thefe  he  fondly  ex- 
erts (even  after  court/hip  J  on  fome  fpray  con- 
tiguous to  the  neft,  during  the  time  his  mate  is 
performing  her  parental  duties.  But  that  {he 
mould  be  illenr,  is  alfo  another  wife  provifiort 
of  nature,  for  her  fong  would  difcover  her 
neft;  as  would  a  gaudinefs  of  plumage, 
which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  feems  to  have 
been  denied  her. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  a  few  particulars  that 
fell  within  our  notice  during  our  enquiries 
among  the  bird-catchers,  fuch  as,  that  they 
immediately  kill  the  hens  of  every  fpecies  of 
birds  they  take,  being  incapable  of  ringing,  as 
alfo  being  inferior  in  plumage ;  the  pippets 
likewife  are  indifcriminately  deftroyed,  as  the 
cock  does  not  fing  well :  they  fell  the  dead 
birds  for  three-pence  or  four-pence  a  dozen. 

Thefe  imail  birds  are  fo  good,  that  we  are 
furprifed  the  luxury  of  the  age  neglecls  fo 
delicate  an  acquifition  to  the  table.  The  mo- 
dern. Italians  are  fond  of  fmall  birds,  which 
they  eat  under  the  common  name  of  Becca- 
ficos  :  and  the  dear  rate  a  Roman  tragedian 
paid  for  one  difli  of  ringing  birds  *  is  well 
known. 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  converia- 
tion  with  a  London  bird-catcher,  wap,  the 
vail  price  that  is  fometimes  given  for  a 
{ingle  fong-bird,  which  had  not  learned  to 
whiitle  tunes.  The  greateft  fum  we  heard  of, 
was  five  guineas  for  a  chaffinch,  that  had 

*  Maxlmc  tamer*  injignis  eft  in  bac  memorla>  Clodii 
^fopi  traglcl  biftrionh  patina  fexctntis  H.  S.  taxata  } 
in  quo  pojult  aves  cantu  ali^uoy  aut  bumano  fermone, 
vacates.  Plin.  lib.  x.  c.  51 .  The  price  of  this  ex- 
peufive  difh  was  about  68437.  105.  according  to 
Arbuthnot's  Tables.  This  feems  to  have  been  a 
wanton  caprice,  rather  than  a  tribute  to  epicu- 
rifra. 

a  parti- 
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a  particular  and  uncommon  note,  under  which 
it  WJK  intended  to  train  others :  and  we  alib 
heard  of  five  pounds  ten  fiiillings  being  given 
tor  a  call -bird  linnet. 

A  third  fmgular  circumftance,  which  con- 
firms an  obfervation  of  Linnaeus,  is,  tjiat  the 
male  chaffinches  fly  by  themfelves,  and  in  the 
flight  precede  the  females  ;  but  this  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  chaffinches.  When  the  titlarks 
arc  caught  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  forty  are  taken 
and  not  one  female  among  them  :  and  pro- 
bably the  fame  would  be  obierved  with  re- 
gard to  other  birds  (as  has  been  done  with 
relation  to  the  wheat-ear)  if  they  were  at- 
tended to. 

An  experienced  and  intelligent  bird-catcher 
informed  us,  that  fuch  birds  as  breed  twice  a 
year,  generally  have  in  their  firit  brood  a 
majority  of  males,  and  in  their  fecond,  of  fe- 
males, which  may  in  part  account  for  the 
above  obfervaticn. 

We  muft  not  omit  mention  cf  the  bull- 
fiach,  though  it  does  not  properly  come  un- 
der the  title  of  a  tinging  bird,  or  a  bird  of 
flight,  as  it  does  not  often  move  farther  than 
from  hedge  to  hedge  ;  yet,  as  the  bird  fells 
well  on  account  of  irs  learning  to  whittle 
tunes,  and  fometimes  flies  over  the  fields 
where  the  nets  are  laid;  the  bird-catchers 
have  often  a  call-bird  to  enfr.sre  it,  though 
moft  of  diem  can  imitate  the  call  with  their 
mouths.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to 
th»»  bird,  that  the  female  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  a  call-bird  as  vrell  as  the  male,  which  is 
net  experienced  in  nny  other  bird  taken  by  the 
London  bird-catchers. 

>  It  may  perhaps  furprife,  that  under  trns  ar- 
ticle of  tinging- birds,  we  have  not  mentioned 
the  nightingale,  whkh  is  not  a  bud  of  riight, 
Hi  ^ctowfe  tke  bird-catchers  uie  this  term. 


The  nightingale,  like  the  robin,  wren,  and  ma- 
ny other  fmgmg  birds,  only  moves  from  hedgeto 
hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodical  flights 
in  October  and  March.  The  perfons  who 
catch  thefe  birds,  make  ufe  of  fin  all  trap-nets, 
without  call-birds,  and  are  confidered  as  in- 
ferior in  dignity  to  other  bird-catchers,  who 
will  not  rank  with  them. 

The  nightingale  being  the  firll  cf  finging- 
birds,  we  mall  here  iniert  a  few  particulars 
relating  to  it. 

Its  arrival  is  expecled,  by  the  trappers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  firlt  weelc 
in  April  ;  at  the  beginning  none  but  cocks 
are  taken,  but  in  a  few  days  the  hens  make 
their  appearance,  generally  by  themfelves, 
though  IbmetimeB  a  few  males  come  along 
with  them. 

The  latter  are  diftinguiflied  from  the  fe- 
males not  only  by  their  fuperior  Irze,  but  by 
a  great  f%veliing  of  their  vent,  which  com- 
mences  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  hens. 

They  do  not  build  till  the  middle  of  May, 
and  generally  chufe  a  quickfct  to  make  their 
nett  in. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a  cage,  it  often 
j  begins  to  ling  about  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember, and  continues  its  fong  moie  or  lefs 
till  June. 

A  young  canary  bird,  linnet,  fkylark,  or 
robin  (who  have  never  heard  any  other  bud) 
are  faid  belt  to  learn  the  note  of  a  nightin- 
gale. 

Thiy  are  caught  in  a  net-trap ;  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  furrouqded  with  an  iron 
ring;  the  net  itielf  is  rather  larger  thau  a 
cabbage-net. 

When  the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they 
ftrew  feme  frelh  mould  under  the  place,  ;md 
bait  the  trap  with  a  uieai-worin  from  the 
baker's  mop. 

Ten 
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Ten  or  a  dozen  nightingales  have  been 
thus  caught  in  a  day.  Harrington. 

§  ST.     Experiments  and  Obfcrvations  on  the 
SINGING  of  BIRDS. 

From   the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  Vol.  Ixiii. 

As  the  experiments  and  obfervations  1 
mean  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  relate  to 
the  Tinging  of  birds,  which  is  a  fubjcft  that 
hath  never  before  been  fcientirkally  treated 
of*,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  prefix  an  ex- 
planation of  fome  uncommon  terms,  which  I 
frail  be  obliged  to  ufe,  as  well  as  others 
which  I  have  been  under  a  neceflity  of  coin- 
ing. 

To  chirp,  is  the  firft  found  which  a  young 
bird  utters,  as  a  cry  for  food,  and  is  different 
in  all  neftlings,  if  accurately  attended  to  j  fo 
that  the  hearer  may  ditlinguifh  of  what  fpe- 
cies  the  birds  are,  though  the  neft  may  hang 
out.  of  his  fight  and  reach. 

This  cry  is,  as  anight  be  expeftcd,  vi.-ry 
weak  and  querulous  j  it  is  dropped  emm-ly  as 
the  bird  grows  ftronger,  nor  is  afterwards  in- 
termixed" with  its  fong,  the  chirp  of  a  night- 
ingale (for  example)  being  hoaii'e  and  difa- 
greeable. 

To  this  definition  of  the  chirp,  I  muft  add, 
that  it  confifts  of  a  fingle  found,  repeated 
at  very  fhort  intervals,  and  that  it  is  common 
to  neftlings  of  both  fexes. 

*  Kircher,  indeed,  ia  his  Mufurgla,  hath  given 
us  fome  few  pafiages  in  the  .fong  of  the,  night- 
ingale, as  well  as  the  call  of  a  quail  and  cuckow, 
which  he  hath  engraved  in  mulical  characters. 
Thefe  inftances,  however,  only  prove  that  fome 
birds  have  in  their  f'ong  notes  which  correfp;  nd 
/with  the  intervals  of  our  common  fcale  or  the-mu- 
iical  oftave* 


The  call  of  a  bird,  is  that  found  which  it 
is  able  to  make  when  about  a  month  old  ; 
it  is,  in  mod  inftances  (which  I  happen  to  re- 
collect) a  repetition  of  one  and  the  fame  note, 
is  retained  by  the  bird  as  long  as  it  lives,  and 
is  common,  generally,  to  both  the  cock  and 
henf. 

The  next  ftage  in  the  notes  of  a  bird  is 
termed,  by  the  bird-catchers,  recording,  which 
word  is  probably  derived  from  a  mulical  in- 
Irrument,  formerly  ufed  in  England,  called  a 
recorder  J. 

This  attempt  in  the  neftling  to  fing,  may 
be  compared  to  the  imperfect  endeavour  in  a 
chilil  to  babble.  I  have  known  inilances  of 
birds  beginning  to  record  when  they  were  not 
a  month  old. 

This  firft  efiay  does  not  feem  to  have  the 
leaft  rudiments  of  the  future  fong ;  but  as 
the  bird  grows  older  and  ftronger,  one  may 
begin  to  perceive  what  the  neitling  is  aim- 
ing at. 

Whi!ft  the  fcholar  is  thus  endeavouring  to 
form  his  long,  when  he  is  once  lure  of  a  paf- 
fage,  he  commonly  raifes  his  tone,  -which  he 
drops  again,  when  he  is  not  equal  to  what  he 

f  For  want  of  terms  to.  diftinguifli  the  notes  of 
birds,  Bellon  applies  the  verb  cbantent,  or  ling,  to 
the  goofe  and  crane,  as  well  as  the  nightingale. 
'•«  Plufieurs  oifeaux  cbantent  la  nuit,  comme  eft 
i'oye,  la  grue,  &  le  roffignol."  Bellon's  Hift.  of 
Birds,  p.  50. 

J  It  feems  to  have  been  a  fpecles  of  flute,  yid 
was  probably  ufed  to  teach,  young  birds  to  pipe 
tunes, 

Lord  Bacon  defcribes  this  instrument  to  have 
been  ftrait,  to  have  had  a  leifer  and  greater  bore, 
both  above  and  below,  to  have  required  very  little 
breath  from  the  blower,  and  to  have  had  what  he 
calls  a  fppte,  or  ftopper.,, .  See  his  fecoad  Century 
of  Sxperiments. 
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is  attempting;  juft  as  a  finger  raifes  his  voice, 
when  he  not  only  recollects  certain  parts  of  a 
tune  with  precifion,  but  knows  that  he  can 
execute  them. 

What  the  neftling  is  not  thus  thoroughly 
mafter  of,  he  hurries  over,  lowering  his  tone, 
as  if  he  did  not  wifh  to  be  heard,  and  could 
not  yet  fatisfy  himfelf. 

I  have  never  happened  to  meet  with  a  paf- 
fage  in  any  writer,  which  feems  to  relate  to 
this  ftage  of  finging  in  a  bird,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  following  lines  of  Statins  : 

M  Nunc  volucrum  novi 

«  Queftus,  inexpertumque  carmen, 
"  Quod  tacita  ftatucre  bruma." 

Scat.  Sylv.  L.  IV.  Eel.  5. 

A  young  bird  commonly  continues  to  re- 
cord for  ten  or  eleven  months,  when  he  is  able 
to  execute  every  part  of  his  fong,  which  after- 
wards continues  fixed,  and  is  fcarcely  ever 
altered  *. 

When  the  bird  is  thus  become  perfect  in 
his  leflbn,  he  is  faid  to  fing  hi=>  fong  round, 
or  in  all  its  varieties  of  paffnges,  which  he 
connects  together,  and  executes  without  a 
paufe. 

I  would  therefore  define  a  bird's  fong  to  be 
a  fucceffion  of  three  or  more  different  notes, 
which  are  continued  without  interruption  dur- 
ing the  fame  interval  with  a  muikal  bar  of 
four  crotchets  in  an  adagio  movement,  or 
whilil  a  pendulum  fwings  four  feconds. 

By  the  firll  requifite  in  this  definition,  I 
mean  to  exclude  the  call  of  a  cuckow,  or 
*• 

*  The  bird  called  a  Twite  by  the  bird-catchers 
commonly  flies  in  company  wicb,  linnets,  yet  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  birds  never  learn  each  other's  notes, 
which  always  continue  totally  differvnt. 


clucking  of  a  hen  f,  as  they  confift  of  only 
two  notes  j  whilit  the  fhort  burlts  of  finging- 
birds,  contending  with  each  other  (called  jerks 
by  the  bird-catchers)  are  equally  diftinguifhed 
from  what  I  terra  fong,  by  their  not  continu- 
ing for  four  feconds. 

As  the  notes  of  a  cuckow  and  hen,  there, 
fore,  though  they  exceed  what  I  have  de- 
fined the  call  of  a  bird  to  be,  do  not  amount 
to  its  fong,  1  will,  for  this  reafon,  take  the 
liberty  of  terming  fuch  a  fuccefiion  of  two 
notes  as  we  bear  in  thefe  birds  the  varied 
call. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  certain 
words,  which  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of,  1  ihall  now  proceed  to  ftate  fome  general 
principle?  with  regard  to  the  finging  of  birds, 
which  iesivi  to  result  from  the  experiment* 
I  have  been  making  for  leveral  years,  and  uu- 
dtr  a  great  variety  of  circurnltances. 

Notes  in  birds  are  no  more  innate,  than 
language  is  in  man,  and  de^nd  entirely  upon 
the  mailer  under  which  they  are  bred,  as  far 
as  their  organs  will  enable  them  to  imitate  the 
founds  which  they  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  hvaring. 

Moft  of  the  experiments  I  have  made  on 
this  fubject  have  been  tried  with  cock  linnets, 
which  were  fledged  and  nearly  able  to  leave 
then  :.-ft,  on  account  not  only  of  this  bird's 
docility,  and  great  powers  of  imitation,  but 
becaufe,  the  cock  is  ealiiy  diftinguiftied  from 
the  hen  at  thrtt  early  period,  by  the  fuperior 
whkenefs  in  the  wing  j. 

\  The  common  hen,  whert  Hie  lays,  repeats  the 
fame  note,  very  often.  jdes  with  the  fixtii 

abo-.c,  v.hich  fhe  h»lds  tor  a  longer  time. 

Tne  white  reaches  a;  mo  ft  to  the  fliaft  of  the 
quill  feathers,  and  in  tae  hen  does  not  exceed 
more  than  half  of  that  fpace  :  it  is  alfo  erf"  4 
brighter  hue* 
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In  mapry  other  forts  of  Tinging  birds  the 
male  is  not  at  the  age  of  three  weeks  ib  cer- 
tainly known  from  the  female  j  and  if  the 
pupil  turns  out  to  be  a  hen, 

•  •  "  ib>  omnis 
"  Effufus  labor." 

.  The  Greek  poets  made  a  fongfter  of  the 
T£TU£  ,  w  .attver  animal  that  may  be,  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  they  obferved  the  fe- 
male was  incapable  of  fmging  as  well  as 
hen  birds  : 


iiv  raij  yvvzi^iv  a  £'  cnav  <f>a.v»f  en  ; 

Comicorum  Gracorum  Sententiae, 
p.  452.  Ed.  Steph. 

I  have  indeed  known  an  inftance  or  two 
of  a  hen's  making  out  fornething  like  the  fong 
of  her  fyecies  ;  but  thefe  are  as  rare  us  the 
common  hen's  being  heard  to  crow. 

I  rather  fufpeft  alfo,  that  thofe  parrots, 
magpies,  &c.  which  either  do  not  fpeak  at  all, 
or  very  little,  are  hens  of  thofe  kinds. 

I  have  educated  neftling  linnets  under  the 
three  belt  finging  larks,  the  fkylark,  wood- 
lark,  and  titlark,  every  one  cf  which,  inftcad 
of  the  linnet's  long,  adhered  entirely  to  that  of 
their  retp  clive  inttriictors. 

When  the  note  of  the  titlark-linnet  *  was 

thoroughly  fixed,   I  hung  the  bird  in  a  room 

with  two  common  linnets,  for  a  quarter  cf  a 

year,  which  were  full  in  fong  5   the  titlark  - 

.  linnet,  however,  did  not  borrow  any  palTages 

;-  I  thus  call  a  bird  which  fings  notes  he  would 
not  h;>v;  '.earn.-.i  :n  a  wild  ftat?;  :hus  hy  a  (kylark- 
lianet,  i  -M^an  a  linnet  w>i:h  tK^  fkylark  long;  a 
nightirgvc-robiiij  a  robin  with  the  nigbtingalc 
i  r-g,  i£C. 


from  the  linnet's  fong,  but  adhered  ftedfaftly 
to  that  of  the  titlark. 

I  had  (bine  curio fity  to  find  out  whether  an 
European  neftlirg  would  equally  learn  the 
note  of  an  African  bird :  I  therefore  educated 
a  young  linnet  under  a  vengolinaf,  which 
imitated  its  African  rr.after  fo  exactly,  without 
any  mixture  of  the  linnet  fong,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  diftinguiih  the  one  from  the 
. 

This  vengolina-linnet  was  abfolutely  per- 
fe6l,  without  ever  uttering  a  fingle  note  by 
which  it  could  have  been  known  to  be  a  linnet. 
In  fome  ot  my  other  experiments,  however, 
the  neftling  linnet  retained  the  call  of  its  own 
fpecier,,  or  what  "the  bird-catchers  term  the 
linnet's  chuckle,  from  fome  refemblance  to 
that  word  when  pronounced. 

I  have  before  itated,  that  all  my-neftlrng 
linnets  were  three  weeks  old,  when  taken 
from  the  reft;  and  by  that  time  they  fre- 
quently learn  their  own  call  from  the  parent 
birds,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  conilft  of 
only  a  fingle  note. 

To  be  certain,  therefore,  that  a  neftling 
will  not  have  even  the  call  of  its  fpecies,  it 
!  fliould  be  taken  from  the  neft  when  only  a 
day  or  two  old  j  becaufe,  though  neftlings 
cannot  fee  till  the  feventh  day,  yet  they  can 
hear  from  the  inliant  they  are  hatched,  and 

•f-  This  bird  feems  not  to  have  been  defcribed  by 
any  of  theornkhclogifts  5  it  is  of  the  finch  tribe,  and 
about  the  fame  fize  with  our  aberdavin*  (or  fifkin). 
The  colours  are  grey  and  white,  and  the  cock 
h;ith  a  bright  yellow  fpot  rrom  the  rump.  It  is 
a  very  familiar  bird,  and  fings  better  than  any  of 
tbofe  which  are  not  European,  except  the  Ameri- 
can mocking  bird.  An  infiance  hath  lately  hap- 
pened, in  .in  aviary  at  Hampftead,  cf  a  vengolina'j 
J!;^  with  a  Canary  bud. 

probably, 
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probably,  from  that  circumftance,  attend  to 
founds  more  than  they  do  afterwards,  efpecially 
as  the  call  of  the  parents  announces  the  arrival 
of  their  food. 

I  mull  own,  that  I  am  not  equal  myfelf, 
nor  can  I  pipcure  any  perlbn  to  take  the 
trouble  of  breeding  up  a  bird  of  this  age,  as 
the  odds  againft  its  being  reared  are  almoft  in- 
finite. The  warmth  indeed  of  incubation 
Hiay  be,  in  forne  meafure,  liipplied  by  cotton 
and  fires ;  but  thefe  delicate  animals  require 
in  this  ftate,  being  fed  almoft  perpetually, 
whillt  the  nourifhment  they  receive  fliould  not 
only  be  prepared  with  great  attention,  but 
given  in  very  fmall  portions  at  a  time. 

Though  I  muft  admit,  therefore,  that  I 
have  never  reared  myfelf  a  bird  of  ib  tender 
an  age,  yet  I  have  happened  to  fee  both  a 
linnet  and  a  goldfinch  which  were  tnken  from 
their  nefts  when  only  two  or  three  days 
old. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  belonged  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, an  apothecary  at  Kenfington,  which, 
from  a  want  of  other  founds  to  imitate,  al- 
moft articulated  the  words  pretty  boy,  as 
well  as  fome  ether  mort  fentences :  I  heard 
the  bird  myfelf  repeat  the  words  pretty 
boy;  and  Mr.  Matthews  affured  me,  that 
be  had  neither  the  note  or  call  of  any  bird 
whatfoever. 

This  talking  linnet  died  laft  year,  before 
which,  many  people  went  from  London  to 
hear  him  fpeak. 

The  goldfinch  I  have  before  mentioned, 
was  reared  in  the  town  of  Knighton  in 
Radnorshire,  which  I  happened  to  hear,  as 
I  was  walking  by  the  houfe  where  it  was 
cept. 

I   thought    indeed  that  a  wren  was  fing- 
j   and  I  went  into  the  houfe  to  inquire 


after  it,  as  that  little  bird  feldom  lives  long  in 
a  cage. 

The  people  of  the  houfe,  however,  told 
me,  that  they  had  no  bird  but  a  goldfinch, 
which  they  conceived  to  fing  its  own  natural 
note,  as  they  called  it;  upon  which  I  {laid 
a  considerable  time  in  the  room,  whilft  its 
notes  were  merely  thofe  of  a  wren,  without 
the  leaft  mixture  of  goldfinch. 

_  On  further  inquiries,  I  found  that  the 
bird  had  been  taken  from  the  nett  when  only 
a  day  or  two  old,  that  it  was  hung  in  a  win- 
dow which  was  oppofite  to  a  {mail  garden, 
whence  the  nettling  had  undoubtedly  acquired 
the  notes  of  the  wren,  without  having  had  any 
opportunity  of  learning  even  the  call  of  tha 
goldfinch. 

Thefe  fafts,  which  I  have  Mated,  feem  to 
prove  very  decisively,  that  birds  have  not 
any  inrate  ideas  of  the  notes  which  are  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  peculiar  to  each  Ipecics.  But  it 
will  pofiibly  be  afked,  why,  in  a  wild  ttate» 
they  adhere  fo  fteadily  to  the  fame  long,  info- 
much,  that  it  is  well  known,  before  the  bird  is 
heard,  what  notes  you  are  to  expect  from  him. 
This,  however,  arifes  entirely  from  the 
neftling's  attending  cr.ly  to  the  inttruflion  of 
the  parent  bird,  whilft  it  difregards  tl.e  notes 
of  all  others,  which  may  perhaps  be  finging 
round  him. 

Young  Canary  birds  are  frequently  reared 
in  a  room  where  there  are  many  ether  ions  - 
and  yet  I  have  been  informed,  that  they  only 
learn  the  fongof  the  parent  cock. 

Every  one  kncws,  that  ihe  common  hoiife- 
fpaiTow,  when  in  a  wild  ftate,  never  Joes  any 
thing  but  chirp :  this,  however,  does  net 
arife  from  want  of  powers  in  this  bird  to  imitate 
others;  bur  becaufe  lie  only  fct.itfnds  to  the  pa- 
rental note. 
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But,  to  prove  this  decifively,  I  took  a 
common  fparrrow  from  the  neft  when  it  was 
fledged,  and  educated  him  under  a  linnet : 
the  bird,  however,  by  accident,  heard  a  gold- 
finch alib,  and  his  long  was,  thereroie,  a 
mixture  of  the  linnet  and  goldfinch. 

I  have  tried  feveral  experiments,  in  order 
to  obferve,  from  what  circumftances  birds  fix 
upon  any  particular  note  when  taken  froir 
the  parents  j  but  cannot  fettle  this  with  any 
fort  of  precifion,  any  more  than  at  what  pe- 
riod of  their  recording  they  determine  upon 
the  fong  to  which  they  will  adhere. 

I  educated  a  young  robin  under  a  very  fine 
nightingale ;  which,  however,  began  already 
to  be  out  of  fong,  and  was  perfectly  mute  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight. 

This  robin  afterwards  fung  three  parts  in. 
four  nightingale  ;  and  the  reft  of  his  fong  was 
what  the  bird-catchers  call  rubbifti,  or  no 
particular  note  whatfoever. 

I  hung  this  robin  nearer  to  the  nightingale 
than  to  any  other  bird  ;  from  which  firft  ex- 
periment I  conceived  that  the  fcholar  would 
imitate  the  mafter  which  was  at  the  lead  dif- 
tance  from  him. 

From  feveral  other  experiments,  however, 
which  I  have  fmce  tried,  I  find  it  to  be  very 
uncertain  what  notes  the  neftlings  will  moft 
attend  to,  and  often  their  fong  is  a  mixture  j 
as  in  the  inftance  which  I  before  dated  of  the 
fparrow. 

I  muft  own  alfo,  that  I  conceived,  frem 
the  experiment  of  educating  the  robin  under 
a  nightingale,  that  the  fcholar  would  fix  upon 
the  note  which  it  firft  heard  when  taken  from 
the  neft;  I  imagined  likewife,  that,  if  the 
jnightingaJe  had  been  fully  in  fong,  the  in- 
ftru&ion  for  a  fortnight  would  have  been 
Sufficient. 

IJiave,  .however,  fince  tried  the  following 


experiment,  which  convinces  me,  fo  much 
depends  upon  circumftances,  and  perhaps 
caprice  in  "the  fcholar,  that  no  general  infe- 
rence, or  rule,  can  be  laid  down  with  regard 
to  either  of  thtfe  fuppoiitions. 

I  educated  a  neftling  robin  under  a  wood- 
lark-linnet,  which  was  full  in  fong,  and  hung 
very  near  to  him  for  a  month  together:  after 
which,  the  robin  was  removed  to  another 
houfe,  where  he  could  only  kear  a  fkylark- 
linnet.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 
neftling  did  not  fmg  a  note  of  woodlark 
(though  I  afterwards  hung  him  again  juft 
above  ti>e  woodlark-linnet)  but  adhered  en- 
tirely to  the  fong  of  the  fkylark-linnet. 

Having  thus  dated  the  refult  of  feveral  ex- 
periments, which  were  chiefly  intended  to  de- 
termine, whether  birds  had  any  innate  ideas 
of  the  notes,  or  fong,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  fpecies,  I  fhall  now  make 
fome  general  obfervations  on  their  fmging  j 
though  perhaps  the  fubje£l  may  appear  to 
many  a  vt.  -v  minute  one. 

Every  :  --el,  indeed,  (peaks  with  raptures 
of  the  h*r:iony  of  the  groves  $  yet  thofe  even, 
who  have  good  mufical  ears,  feem  to  pay 
little  attention  to  it,  but  as  a  pleafing  noiie. 

I  am  alfo  convinced  (though  it  may  feem 
rather  paradoxical)  that  the  inhabitants  c5f 
London  diftinguiih  more  accurately,  and 
know  more  on  this  head,  than  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  ifland  taken  together. 

This  feems  to  arife  from  two  caufes. 

The  firft  is,  that  we  have  not  more  mufical 
ideas  which  are  innate,  than  we  have  of  lan- 
guage j  and  therefore  thole  even,  who  have 
the  happinefs  to  have  organs  which  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  gratification  from  this 
fixth  fenfe  (as  it  hath  been  called  by  fome} 
require,  however,  the  bed  indruclion. 

The  orcheftra  of  the  opera,  which  is  con- 
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fined  tp  the  metropolis,  hath  diffufed  a  good 
ftylc  of  playing  over  the  other  bands  of  the 
capital,  which  is,  by  degrees,  communicated 
t©  the  tidier  and  ballad-linger  in  the  ftreets  ; 
the  organs  in  every  church,  as  well  as  thofe.of 
the  Savoyards,  contribute  likewife  to  this  im- 
provement of  mufical  faculties  in  the  Lon- 
doners. 

If  the  finging  of  the  ploughman  in  the 
country  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of  the 
London  blackguard,  tho  fuperiority  is  infinite- 
ly on  the  tide  of  the  latter;  and  the  fame  may 
be  obferved  in  comparing  the  voice  of  a 
country  girl  and  London  houfe-maid,  as  it  is 
very  uncommon  to  hear  the  former  fing 
tolerably  in  tune. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  aflert  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  are  not  born  with  as 
good  mufical  organs  ;  but  only,  that  they 
have  not  the  fame  opportunities  of  learning 
from  others,  who  play  in  tune  themfelves. 

The  other  reafon  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London  judging  better  in  relation  to  the  fong 
of  birds,  arifes  from  their  hearing  each  bird 
diftinclly,  either  in  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bours mops;  as  alfo  from  a  bird  continuing 
much  longer  in  fong  whilfl  in  a  cage  than 
when  at  liberty ;  the  caufe  of  which  I  (hall 
endeavour  hereafter  to  explain. 

They  who  live  in  the  country,  on  the  other 
feand,  do  not  hear  birds  img  in  their  woods 
for  above  two  months  in  the  year,  when  the 
confufion  of  notes  prevents  their  attending  to 
the  long  of  any  particular  bird  ;  nor  does  he 
continue  long  enough  in  a  place,  for  the 
hearer  to  recollecl  his  notes  with  accuracy. 

Beiides  this,  birds  in  the  fpring  fing  very 
loud  indeed  ;  but  they  only  give  fliort  jerks, 
and  fcarcely  ever  the  whole  compafs  of  their 
fong. 

For  thefe  reafons,  I  have  never  happened 


to  meet  with  any  perfon,  who  had  not  refided 
in  London,  whole  judgment  or  cpinion  on 
this  fubleft  I  could  the  leaft  rely  upon;  and 
a  ilronger  proof  of  this  cannot  be  given,  than 
that  moll  people,  who  ke-sp  Canrrv  birds, 
do  not  know  that  they  fing-  chi  tier  the 

titlark  or  nightingale  notes*. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  i.  re  marked 
than  the  note  of  a  nightingale  called  its  jug, 
which  moll  of  the  Canary  birds  brought  from 
the  Tyrol  commonly  have,  as  well  as  feveral 
nightingale  llrokes,  or  particular  paffages  in 
the  long  of  that  bird. 

I  mention  this  fuperior  knowledge  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  becaufe  1  am  con- 
vinced, that,  if  others  are  confulted  in  relatfon. 
to  the  finging  of  birds,  they  will  only  mifiead, 
infteacl  of  giving  any  material  or  ufeful 
information  f . 

Birds 

'*  I  once  faw  two  of  thefe  birds  which  came  from 
the  Canary  Iflands,  neither  of  which  had  any  fong 
at  all;  and  1  have  been  informed  that  a  (hip  brought 
a  great  many  of  them  not  long  fmce,  which  fung 
as  little. 

Moft  of  thofe  Canary  birds,  which  are  imported 
from  the  Tyrol,  have  been  educated  by  parents,  the 
progenitor  of  which  was  inftrufted  by  a  nightingale; 
our  Englifh  Canary  birds  have  commonly  more  of 
the  titlark  note. 

The  traffick  in  thrfc  birds  makes  a  fmall  artic'i? 
of  commerce,  as  four  Tyroleze  generally  bring 
over  to  England  ilxtcen  hundred  every  year;  and 
though  they  carry  them  on  their  backs  one  thou- 
fand  miles,  as  well  as  pay  20 /.  duty  for  fuch  a 
number,  yer,  upon  the  whole,  it  anfwers  to  fell 
thefe  birds  at  5  s.  apiece. 

The  chief  place  for  breeding  Canary  birds  is 
Infpruck  and  its  environs,  fro.n  whence  they  are 
fent  to  Conftancinople,  as  \\vll  as  every  part  of 
Europe, 

•f-  As  it  will  not  anfwcr  to  catch  birds  with 
T  3  clap- 
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Birds  in  a  wild  ftate  do  not  commonly 
fmg  above  ten  weeks  in  the  year  ?  which  is 
then  alfo  confined  to  the  cocks  of  a  few  fpe- 
cies  5  I  conceive  that  this  laft  circumftance 
strifes  from  the  fuperior  ftrengthof  the  mufcles 
or  the  larynx. 

I  procured  a  cock  nightingale,  a  cock  and 
hen  blackbird,  a  cock  and  hen  rook,,  a  cock 
linnet,  as  alfo  a  cock  and  hen  chaffinch, 
which  that  very  eminent  anatomift,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, P.  R.  S.  was  fo  obliging  as  to  dilltcl  for 
me,  and  begged,  that  he  would  particularly 
attend  to  the  (tate  of  the  organs  in  the  different 
birds,  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  contribute 
to  fmging. 

Mr.  Hunter  found  the  mufcles  of  the 
larynx  to  be  ftronger  in  the  nightingale  than 
in  any  other  bird  of  the  fameiize;  and  in 
^11  thole  inftances  (where  he  'dilTe&ed  both 
cock  and  hen)  that  the  fame  mufcles  were 
ftronger  in  the  cock. 

I  Tent  the  cock  and  hen  rook,  in  order  to 
fee  whether  there  would  be  the  fame  difference 
in  ihe  cock  and  hen  of  a  fpecies  which  did  not 
ling  at  all.  Mr.  hunter,  however,  told  me, 
that  he  had  not  attended  fo  much  to  their 
comparative  organs  of  voice,  as  in  the  other 
Kinds'}  but  that,  to  the  beft  of  his  recollec- 
tion, there  was  no  difference  at  all. 

Strength,  however,  in  thefe  mufcles,  feems 
not'  to  be  the  only  rcquifite  ;  the  birds  muft 
have  alfb  great  plenty  of  food,  which  feems  to 
be  proved  fufficiently  by  birdp  in  a  cage  fmg- 
ing the  greateft  part  of  the  year  *,  when  the 

tlap-nets  any  where  but  in  the  neighbourhoood  of 
London,  mod' of  the  birds  which  may  be  heard  in 
a  country  town  are  nedlings,  and  confequently 
cannot  fmg  the  fuppofed  natural  fong  in  any  per- 
fection.' 

*  Fifh.  alfo  which  are  fupplied  with  a  confiant 


wild  ones  do  not  (as  I  obferved  before)  con- 
tinue in  fong  above  ten  weeks. 

The  food  of  fmging  birds  confifts  of  plants, 
infe6ls,  or  feeds,  and  of  the  two  firit  of  thefe 
there  is  infinitely  the  greateft  profufion  in  the 
fpring. 

As  for  feeds,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  autumn,  I  think  they  cannot  well 
find  any  great  quantities  of  them  in  a  country 
fo  cultivated  as  England  isj  for  the  feeds  in 
meadows  are  dellroyed  by  mowing  j  in  paf- 
tures,  by  the  bite  of  the  cattle  j  and  in  arable, 
by  the  plough,  when  molt  of  them  are  buried 
too  deep  for  the  bird  to  reach  them  f . 

I  know  well  that  the  iinging  of  the  cock- 
bird  in  the  fpring  is  attributed  by  many  to 
the  motive  only  of  pleafing  its  mate  during 
incubation. 

They,  however,  who  fuppofe  this,  fliould 
recollecl,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  birds 
do  not  fing  at  all,  why  fhould  their  mate 
therefore  be  deprived  of  this  folace  and  amufe- 
ment  ? 

The  bird  in  a  cage,  which,  perhaps,  {ings 
nines  or  ten  months  in  a  year,  cannot  do  fo 
from  this  inducement :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
it  arifes  chiefly  from  contending  with  another 
bird,  or  indeed  againft  almoft  any  fort  of  con- 
tinued noife. 

Superiority  in  fong  gives  to  birds  a  moft 
amazing  afcendency  over  each  other  5  as  is 
well  know  to  the  bird-catchers  by  the  fafci- 
nating  power  of  their  call-birds,  which  they 

fuccefllon  of  palatable  food,  continue  in  feafon 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  trouts, 
therefore,  when  confined  in  a  ft^vv  and  fed  with 
minnows,  are  almoft  at  all  feafons  of  a  good  fla- 
vour, and  are  red  when  drefled. 

•f-  The  plough  indeed  may  turn  up  fome  few 
feeds,  which  may  ftill  be  in  an  eatable  ftate. 

contrive 
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contrive  mould  moult  prematurely  for   this 
purpofe. 

But,  to  mew  decifively  that  the  Imping  of 
a  bird  in  the  fpring  does  not  arife  from  any 
attention  to  its  mate,  a  very  experienced 
catcher  of  nightingales  hath  informed  me, 
that  lome  of  thefe  birds  have  jerked  the  inftant 
they  were  caught.  He  hath  alfo  brought  to 
me  a  nightingale,  which  had  bten  but  a  few 
hours  in  a  cage,  and  which  burft  forth  in  a 
roar  of  long. 

At  the  lame  time  this  bird  is  fo  fulky  on 
its  firft  confinement,  tnat  he  muft  be  cram- 
med for  feven  or  eight  dayt:,  as  he  will  other- 
wife  not  feed  himfelf;  it  is  alj'b  neceflary  to 
tye  his  wings,  to  prevent  his  killing  himfeif 
againft  the  tup  or  lides  of  the  cage 

I  believe  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  bird's 
fmging  which  exceeds  our  black-bird  in  fize: 
and  poflibly  this  may  arile  from  the  difficulty 
of  its  concealing  itfelf,  if  it  called  the  atten- 
tion of  its  enemies,  not  only  by  bulk,  but  by 
the  proportionable  louanefs  of  its  notes  *. 

I  fhould  rather  conceive,  it  is  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  no  hen-bird  lings,  b^caufe  this 
talent  would  be  Uill  more  dangerous  during 
incubation;  which  may  pofliblv  a!fo  account 
for  the  inferiority  in  point  of  plumage. 

Barrington. 


FISHES. 

§  22.     The  EEL. 

The  eel  is  a  very  fmgular  fiih   in  feveral 
things  that  rela'e  to   its   natural  hillory,  and 

*   For  the  fame  reafon,    moft  large    birds  arc 
wilder  than  the  f mailer  ones. 


in  fome  refpects  borders  on  the  nature  of  the 
reptile  tribe. 

It  is  known  to  quit  its  element,  and  during 
night  to  wander  aLng  the  meadow; ,  not  only 
fo'  change  of  habitation,  bur  alfo  for  the  l;>ke 
of  prey,  feeding  en  the  fnails  it  finds  in  its 
paflage. 

During  winter  it  beds  itfelf  deep  in  the 
mud,  and  continues  in  a  ftate  of  reft  like  the 
ferpent  kind.  It  is  very  impatient  of  cold, 
and  will  eagerly  take  Ihtlter  in  a  whilp  of 
ftraw  flung  into  a  pond  in  fevere  weather, 
which  has  fometimes  beVn  pra<5tiled  as  a  me- 
thod of  taking  them.  Aibertus  goes  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  that  he  has  known  eels  to  melter  in  an 
hay-rick,  yet  ail  perifhed  through  excefs  of 
cold. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  the  river 
Nyne  there  is  a  variety  of  fmall  eei,  with  a 
lefTer  head  and  narrower  month  than  the  com- 
mon kind  ;  that  it  is  found  in  clulrei"  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  is  called  the  btd-eelj 
thefe  are  fometimes  roufed  up  by  violent  floods, 
and  are  never  found  at  that  time  with  meat 
in  their  ftomachs.  This  bears  fuch  an  ana- 
logy with  the  eloltering  of  blindworms  in 
their  quitfcent  ftate,  that  we  cannot  but  con- 
fider  it  as  a  further  proof  of  a  partial  8  *- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  rr.e  two  genera. 

The  ancients  adopted  a.  moft  wild  op'nion 
about  the  generation  of  thefe  fifti,  believing 
them  to  be  either  created  from  the  mud,  or 
that  the  fcrapings  of  their  bodies  which  they 
left  on  the  Jtones  were  animated  and  became 
young  eels.  Some  moderns  gave  into  thefe 
opinions,  and  into  others  that  were  equally 
extravagant.  They  could  not  account  for 
the  appearance  of  thefe  fifli  in  ponds  thru  never 
were  itocked  with  them,  and  that  were  even 
fo  remote  as  to  make  their  being  mtt  wLh  in 
fuch  places  a  phenomenon  iliat  they  could 
T  4  not 
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not  folve.  But  there  is  much  reafon  to  believe, 
that  many  waters  are  fupplied  with  thefe  fifli 
by  the  aquatic  fowl  of  prey,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  vegetation  is  fpread  by  many  of  the 
land  birds,  cither  by  being  dropped  as  they 
carry  them  to  feed  their  young,  or  by  paffing 
quick  through  their  bodies,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
herons  ;  and  fuch  may  be  the  occafion  of  the 
appearance  of  thefe  fifh  in  places  where  they 
were  never  feen  before.  As  to  their  imme- 
diate generation,  it  has  been  fufficiently 
proved  to  be  effected  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  and  that  they'are  viviparous. 

Thev  are  extremely  voracious,  and  very 
deftructive  to  the  fry  of  fifh. 

No  fifh  lives  fo  long  out  of  water  as  the 
eel  :  it  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  as  its 
parts  will  move  a  confiderable  time  after  they 
are  flayed  and  cut  into  pieces. 

The  eel  is  placed  by  Linnreus  in  the  genus 
of  murana,  his  firfl  of  the  apodal  fifh,  or  fuch 
which  want  the  ventral  fins. 

The  eyes  are  placed  not  remote  from  the 
end  of  the  nofe  :  the  irides  are  tinged  with 
red  :  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  j 
the  teeth  are  fmall,  (harp,  and  numerous  : 
beneath  each  eye  is  a  minute  orifice  :  at 
the  end  of  the  ncfe  two  others,  fmall  and 
tubular. 

The  fifh  is  ftirnifhed  with  a  pair  of  pec- 
toral fins,  rounded  at  their  ends.  Another 
narrow  fin  on  the  back,  uniting  with  that  of 
the  tail ;  and  the  anal  fin  joins  it  in  the  fame 
jnanner  beneath. 

Behind  the  pectoral  fins  is  the  orifice  to  the 
gills,  which  are  concealed  in  the  fkin. 

Eels  vary  much  in  their  colo'urs,  from  a 
footy  hue  to  a  light  olive  green  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  called  filver  eels,  have  their  bellies 
white,  and  a  remarkable  ciearnefs  through- 
out. 


Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  variety  of 
this  fifh,  known  in  the  Thames  by  the  name 
of  grigs,  and  about  Oxford  by  that  of  grigs 
or  gluts.  Thefe  are  fcarce  ever  feen  near 
Oxford  in  the  winter,  but  appear  in  fpring, 
and  bite  readily  at  the  hook,  which  common 
eels  in  that  neighbourhood  will  not.  They 
have  a  larger  head,  a  blunter  nofe,  thicker 
1km,  ^nd  lei's  fat  than  the  common  fort} 
neither  are  they  fo  much  efteemed,  nor  do 
they  often  exceed  three  or  four  pounds  in 
weight. 

Common  eels  grow  to  a  large  fize,  fome- 
times  fo  great  as  to  weigh  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds,  but  that  is  extremely  rare.  As  to  in- 
ilances  brought  by  Dale  and  others,  of  thefe 
fifh  increafmg  to  a  fuperior  magnitude,  we 
have  much  reafon  to  fufpecl  them  to  have  been 
congers,  fince  the  enormous  fiih  theydefcribe 
have  all  been  taken  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Thames  or  Medway. 

The  eel  is  the  moft  univerfal  of  fifh,  yet 
is  fcarce  ever  found  in  the  Danube,  though  it 
is  very  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Upper  Auftria. 

The  Romans  held  this  fifh  very  cheapi 
probably  from  its  likenefs  to  d  fnake. 

Vos  anguilla  manet  longae  cognata  colubrae, 
Vernula  riparum  pinguis  torrente  cloaca. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  v. 
For  you  is  kept  a  fink-fed  fnake-like  eel. 

On  the  contrary,  the  luxurious  Sybarites 
were  fo  fond  of  thefe  fifh,  as  to  exempt  from 
every  kind  of  tribute  the  perfons  who.  fold 
them. 

§  23.     The  PERCH. 

The  perch  of  Ariftotle  and  Aufonius  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  moderns.  That 
mentioned  by  Oppian,  Pliny,  and  Athenseus, 

is 
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is  a  fea-fifh,  probably  of  the  Labrus  or  Sparus 
kind,  being  enumerated  by  them  among  fome 
congenerous  fpecies.  Our  perch  was  much 
etleemed  by  the  Romans  : 

Nee  te  delicias  menfarum  PERCA,  filebo 
Amnigenos  inter  pifces  dignande  marinls.   . 

AUSONIUS. 

It  is  not  lefs  admired  at  prefent  as  a  firm 
and  delicate  fifa  ;  and  the  Dutch  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  it  when  made  into  a  dim  called 
water  fouchy. 

It  is  a  gregarious  fim,  and  loves  deep 
holes  and  gentle  Itreams.  It  is  a  moft  vo- 
racious fifli,  and  eager  biter  :  if  the  angler 
meets  with  a  moal  of  them,  he  is  fure  of  tak- 
ing every  one. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  pike  will  ' 
not  attack  this  fim,  being  fearful  of  the  fpiny  ! 
fins  which  the  perch  ere6ls  on  the  approach  of 
the  former.  This  may  be  true  in  refpecl:  to  ; 
large  fifh  ;  but  it  is  well  known  the  final  1  j 
ones  are  the  moft  tempting  bait  that  can  be  j 
laid  for  the  pike. 

The  perch  is  a  fifh  very  tenacious  of  life  : 
we  have  known  them  carried  near  fixty 
miles  in  dry  itraw,  and  yet  furvive  the  jour- 
ney. 

Thefe  fifh  feldom  grow  to  a  large  fize : 
vve  once  heard  of  one  that  was  taken  in  the 
Serpentine  river,  Hyde  Park,  that  weighed 
nine  pounds  j  but  that  is  very  uncom- 
mon. ; 

The  body  is  deep  :  the  fcales  very  rough  : 
the  b^ck  much  arched  :  fide-line  near  the 
back. 

The  irides  golden  :  the  teeth  fin  all,  difpofed 
in  the  jaws  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth : 
the  edges  of  the  covers  of  the  gills  ferrated  : 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  large  it  is  a  iharp 


The  firft  dorfal  fin  con  fills  of  fourteen 
rtron^  fpiny  rays  :  the  fecond  of  fix  teen  foft 
ones  :  the  pectoral  fins  are  tranfparent,  and 
confift  of  fourteen  rays  j  the  ventral  of  fix  j 
the  anal  of  eh-ven. 

The  tail  is  a  little  forked. 

The  colours  are  beautiful :  the  back  and 
part  of  the  fides  being  of  a  deep  green, 
marked  with  five  broad  black  bars  point- 
ing downwards  t  the  belly  is  white,  tinged 
with  r;;d  :  the  ventral  fins  of  a  rich  1  carle  t ; 
the  anal  fins  and  tail  of  the  fame  colour,  but 
rather  paler. 

In  a  lake  called  Llyn  Raithlyn,  in  Me- 
rionethfliire,  is  a  very  fingular  variety  of 
perch  :  the  back  is  quite  hunched,  and  tho 
lower  part  of  the  back  bone,  next  the  tailt 
ftrangely  dirtorted  :  in  colour,  and  in  other 
refpeds,  it  refrmbles  the  common  kind,  which 
are  as  numerous  in  the  lake  as  thefe  deformed 
fim.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  water  ; 
for  Linnaeus  takes  notice  of  a  fimilar  variety 
found  at  Fahlun,  in  his  own  country.  I 
have  alfo  heard  that  it  is  to  bz  met  with  in 
the  Thames  near  Marlow. 

§  24.     The  TROUT. 

It  is  matter  of  farprife  that  this  common 
fifh  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  tiie  ancients, 
except  Aufonius  :  it  is  -tlfn  fingular.  i  vat  fa 
delicate  a  fpecies  mould  be  neglected  ar  a  tim« 
when  the  folly  of  the  table  was  at  its  h, 
and  that  the  epicures  mould  overlook  a  fifh 
that  is  found  in  fuch  quantities  in  the  lakes 
of  their  neighbourhood,  when  they  ranfacked 
the  univerie  for  dainties.  The  milts  of  n;u- 
r#n#  were  brought  from  one  place  ;  the  livers 
of  fcari  from  another  *  j  and  oyfters  evea^ 

*  Suetonius,  vita  Vitcllii, 
T  5  from 
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from  fo  remote  a  fpot  as  our  Sandwich  *  : 
but  there  was,  and  is  ;i  fafhion  in  the-  article 
of  good  living.  The  Romans  Item  to  have 
defpifed  the  trout,  the  piper,  and'  the  doree ; 
find  we  believe  Mr.  Qinn  himfelf  would  have 
reiigned  the  rich  paps  of  a  pregnant  low  f, 
the  heels  of  camels  |,  and  the  tongues  of  fla- 
mingos j|,  though  drefled  by  Heliogabahis's 
cooks,  for  a  good  jowl  of  falmon'with  loblter- 
fauce. 

When  Axtfonitts  fpeaks  of  this  fiih,  he 
makes  no  euloge  on  its  goodnefs,  but  cele- 
brates it  only  fur  its  beauty. 

Purpureifoue  SAL  AK  ftellatus  tergore  guttis. 
With  purple  fpots  the  SALAK'S  back  is  ftain'd. 

Thefe  marks  point  out  the  fpecies  he  in- 
tended :  what  he  meant  by  \\isj.ario  is  not  fo 
fcnfy  to  determine:  whether  any  fpecies  of 
trout,  of  a  fize  between  ihtfalar  and  the  falf 
monx;  or  whether  the  falmon  itfelf,  at  a  cer- 
tain a~gc,  is  not  very  evident. 

Teque   inter   geminos   fpecies,    neutrumque    et 

utrumque, 

Qui  ncc  dum  SAL  MO,  nee  SALAR  ambiguufque, 
Amborura  medio  FARIO  intercepte  fub  avo. 

SALMON   or   SALAR,  I'll  pronounce  thee  nei- 
ther ; 

A  doubtful  kind,  that  may  be  none  or  either, 
FAKIO,  when  itopt  in  middle  growth. 

In  fact,  the  colours  of  the  trout,  and  Its 
fpots,  vary  greatly  in  different  waters,  and  in 
different  feafons  ;  yet  each  may  be  reduced 
to  one  fpecies.  In  Llyndivi,  a  Jake  in  South 

*  Juvennl  Sat.  IV.  141. 

f  Marti.i!,  Lib.  XIII.  Epjg.  44. 

i[  L"amprid.  vit.  Heliogab.' 

II  Maitfal.  Lio.  XII.  Et>i?.  71. 


Wales,  are  trouts  called  toch^dail^  marked 
with  red  and  black  fpots  as  big' as  fix-pences; 
others  unl"rotted,  and  of  a  recldilh  hue,  that 
fometimes  weigh  near  ten  pounds,  but  are  bad 
tafted. 

In  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  are  trcuts 
called  there  buctdagbS)  which  I  was  told  Ibme- 
tiraes  weighed  thirty  pounds  j  but  it  was  not 
my  fortune  to  fee  any  during  n.y  ftay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  vaft  water: 

Trouts  (probably  of  the  fame  fpecies)  are 
alfo  taken  in  Hulfe- water,  a  lake  in  Cumber- 
land, of  a  much  fuperior  fize  to  thofe  of  Lough 
Neagh.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  trout  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  a  fifh  I 
nave  eati-n  more  than  once,  and  think;  but  a 
very  indifferent  one. 

In  the  river  Eynion,  not  far  from  Ma- 
chyntlerh,  i;i  Merioneth  (hi  re,  and  in  one  of  the 
Snowdon  lakes,  are  found  a  variety  of  trout, 
which  are  naturally  deformed,  having  a  ftrange 
crooketlnefs  near  the  tail,  reiembling  that  of 
the  perch  before  defcribecl.  We  dwell  the 
lefs  on  thefe  monftrous  prodnclions,  as  our 
friend  the  Hon.  Daines  Harrington,  has  al- 
ready given  an  account  of  them  in  an  ingeni- 
6us  diflertation  on  feme  of  the  Cambrian  rifb, 
publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranlaclions 
of  t'he  year  1767. 

The  fromachs  of  the  common  trouts  are 
uncommonly  thick  and  mufcular.  They 
feed  on  the  mell-fifh  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
as  well  as  on  fmall  fifh.  They  like- 
wife  take  into  their  ftomachs  gravel,  or 
fmall  ftones,  to  afjift  in  comminuting  the  tef- 
taceous  parts  of  their  >  food.  The  trouts  of 
certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
province  6f  Galway,  and  fome  others,  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  thicknefs  of  their  fto- 
machs, which,  from  fome  flight  refembla.nre 
to  the  organs  of  digeftion  in  birds,  have  been 
called  gizzards  ;  the  Inlh  name  tie  fpecies 
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that  has  them,  GiHaroo  trouts.  Thefe  fto- 
machs  are  fome  ime;  ierved  up  to  table,  under 
the  former  appellation.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  the  extraordinary  llrength  of  itpraach 
in  the  Irifh  iiih,  ihoul  i  give  any  fufpicion  that 
it  is  a  diitinft  Ipecies  :  the  nature  of  the 
waters  migm.  increafe  the  thicknefs  j  or  the 
fuperior  quantity  of  fhell-fiih,  which  may 
more  frequently  call  for  the  ufe  of  its  com- 
minuting powers  than  thole  of  our  trouts, 
might  occafion  this  difference,  I  had  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  ftomach  of  a  great 
Gillaroo  trout,  with  a  large  one  from  the 
Uxbridge  river.  The  laft,  if  1  recollect,  was 
i  mailer,  and  out  of  feafon  j  and  its  llomach 
(notwithstanding  it  was  very  thick)  was  much 
inferior  in  ftrength  t,  that  of  the  former  :  but 
on  the  whole,  there  was  not  the  leait  fpecific 
difference  between  the  two  fubjecls. 

Trouts  are  moft  voracious  fiih,  and  afford 
excellent  diverfion  to  the  angler:  the  paflion 
for  the  fport  of  angling  is  to  great  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  that  the  liberty  of 
fifhing  in  fome  of  the  it  reams  m  the  adjacent 
counties,  is  pr.rchafed  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum. 

Thei'e  fifh  fhift  their  quarters  to  fpawn, 
and,  like  falinon,  make  up  towards  the  heads 
of  rivers  to  depoiit  their  roes.  The  under  jaw 
of  the  trout  is  fubjecl,  at  certain  times,  to  the 
fame  curvature  as  that  of  the  falmon. 

A  trout  taken  in  Llynallet,  in  Denbigh  - 
(hire,  which  is  famous  for  an  excellent  kind, 
meafured  feventeen  inches,  its  depth  three  and 
three  quarters,  its  weight  one  pound  ten 
ounces  :  the  head  thick  ;  the  nofe  rather  iharp: 
the  upper  iaw  a  httle  longer  thrm  the  lower  ; 
both  jaws,  as  well  as  the  head,  w^-re  of  a  pale 
brown,  blotched  with  black :  the  teeth  (harp 
and  ftiviig,  difpofed  ia  the  jaws,  roof  of  the 


m  uth  and  tongue,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
,xnu?>  exc.  ,-niad,  which  i« 

toorhicls,  and  the  gr.iyhng,  which  has  none  on 
ito  tongue. 

The  back  was  dufky;  the  fides  tinged 
with  a  purplirti  bloom,  m  irked  with  detrp 
purple  ijiors,  mixed  with  black,  above  and 
bolow  the  lide  line  which  was  ttrait :  the  belly 
white. 

The  firft  dorfal  fin  was  fpotted  ;  the  fpu- 
rious  fin  brown,  tipped  with  red  ;  the  pec- 
toral, ventral,  and  a:ial  fins,  of  a  pale  brown  j 
the  edges  of  the  anal  fin  white  ,  the  tail  very 
little  forked  when  extended. 

§  25.     The  PIKE  or  JACK. 

The  pike  is  common  in  moft  of  the  lake* 
of  Europe,  but  the  largeft  are  thole  t.ik--n  in 
Lapland,  which,  according  to  S^hseffer,  are 
fometimes  eighc  feet  long.  They  are  Taken, 
there  in  great  abundance,  dried,  and  exported 
for  laic.  The  largeit  filh  of  this  kind  which 
we  ever  heard  of  in  England,  weighed  thirty- 
five  pounds. 

According  to  the  common  faying,  thefe  fifh 
were  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  At" 
Henry  VIII.  in  1537.  They  were  fo  rare, 
that  a  pike  was  fold  for  double  the  price  of  a 
houte-lamb  in  February,  and  a  pickerel  for 
more  than  a  fat  capon. 

All  writers  who  treat  of  this  fp^cies  bring 

inftances  of  its  vaft  vorscioufneis,     We  have 

known  one  that  was  cho.iked  by  attempting 

to  fwallo-v  one-  of  its  own  fpecies  that  proved 

|  too  large   a  mc-riel.      Yet   it?  jaws  are  very 

i^loofely  conneclsd  j    raid  have  on  each  fide  an 

i  ai'i.tional  bone  like  theja/v  of  a  vip?.",  Jvhi«r'S 

|  renders  them  capable  of  greater  dnlentionwhtn, 

it  fwallows  its  prey.     It  docs  not  con'In^  it- 
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felf  to  feed  on  fifh  and  frogs  -,  it  will  devour 
the  water  rat,  and  draw  down  the  young 
ducks  as  they  are  f'.vimrning  about.  In  a 
manufcript  note  which  we  found,  p.  244.,  of 
our  copy  of  Plott's  Hiftory  of  Staftbrdfhire,  is 
the  following  extraordinary  fact  :  "  At  Lord 
*'  Gower's  canal  at  Trentham,  a  pike  leized 
il  .the  head  of  a  fwan  as  Yhe  was  feeding  under 
«'  water,  and  gorged  fo  much  of  it  as  killed 
*'  them  both.  The  fervants  perceiving  the. 
<e  fwan  with  its  head  underwater  for  a  longer 
<{  time  than  ufual,  took  the  boat,  and  found 
€t  both  fwan  and  pike  dead  *." 

But  there  are  inliances  of  its  fiercenefs  ftill 
more  furprifing,  ard  which  indeed  border  a 
little  on  the  ma*  vejious.  Gefnerf  relates, 
that  a  famifhed  pike  in  the  Rhone  feized  on 
the  lips  of  a  mule  that  was  brought  to  water, 
and  that  the  beall  drew  the  fifh  out  before  it 
could  difengage  itlelf.  That  people  have 
been  bit  by  thefe  voracious  creatures  while 
they  were  warning  their  legs,  and  that  they 
will  even  contend  with  the  otter  for  its 
prey,  and  endeavour  to  force  it  out  of  its 
mouth. 

Small  fifh  (hew  the  fame  uneafinefs  and  de- 
teftation  at  the  prefence  of  this  tyrant,  as  the 
little  birds  do  at  the  fight  of  the  hawk  or  owl, 
When  the  pike  lies  dormant  near  the  furface 
(as  is  frequently  the  cafe)  the  lefler  fifh  are 
often  oWerved  tofwim  around  it  in  vaft  num- 
bers, and  in  great  anxiety.  Pike  are  often 
haltered  in  a  noofr,  and  taken  while  they  lie 
thus  afleep,  as  they  are  often  found  in  the 
ditches  near  the  Thames,  in  the  month  of 
May. 

*  This  note  we  afterwards  difcovered  was  wrote 
by  Mr.  PJott,  of  Oxford,  who  affured  me  he  in- 
ferred it  on  good  authority, 

•f  Gefner  pifc,  503. 


In  the  mallow  water  of  the  Lincolnfhire 
fens  they  are  frequently  taken  in  a  manner 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  that  country,  and  the 
iile  of  Ceylon.  The  fimermen  make  ufe  of 
what  is  called  a  crown-net,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  hemiipherical  bafket,  open  at  top  and 
bottom.  He  Hands  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
little  fenboats,  and  frequently  puts  his  bafket 
down  to  the  .bottom  of  the  water,  then  poking 
a  itick  into  it,  dilcovers  whether  he  has  any 
booty  by  the  {hiking  of  the  filh  ;  and  vait 
numbers  of  pike  are  token  in  this  manner. 

, The  longevity  of  this  fim  is  very  rein  ark- 
able,  if  we  may  ciedit  the  accounts  given  of 
it.  Rzaczynfki  tells  us  of  one  that  was  ninety 
years  old  5  but  Gefner  relates,  that  in  the  year 
1497,  a  pike  was  taken  near  Hailbrun,  in 
Suabia,  with  a  brazen  ring  affixed  to  it,  on 
which  were  thefe  words  in  Greek  characters  : 
/  am  thcfjh  which  fwas  firft  of  all  put  into 
this  take  by  the  hands  oj  the  governor  of  the 
uriwcrfe,  Frederick,  the  fecond,  the  $ih  oj  Oc- 
tober, 1430  :  fo  that  the  former  mult  have 
been  an  infant  to  this  Metliufalem  of  a 
fifh. 

Pikes  fpawn  in  March  or  April,  according 
to  tke  coldnefs  or  warmth  of  the  weather. 
When  they  are  in  high  feafon  their  colours 
are  very  fine,  being  green,  fpotted  with  bright 
yellow  ;  and  the  gills  are  of  a  moft  vivid  and 
full  red.  When  out  of  feafon,  the  green 
changes  to  giey,  and  the  yellow  fpots  turn 
pale. 

The  head  is  very  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  broad, 
and  is  morter  than  the  lower:  ihe  under  jaw 
turns  up  a  little  at  the  end,  and  is  marked  with 
minute  punftures. 

The  teeth  are  very  fharp,  dJfpofed  only  in 
the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  in  both  fides  of 
the  lower,  in  the  roof  of  the  iDouth,  ai:il  often 
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the  tongue.  The  flit  of  the  mouth,  or  the 
gape,  is  very  wide  j  the  eyes  fmall. 

The  dorfal  fin  is  placed  very  low  on  the 
back,  ami  confills  of  twenty-one  rays  j  the 
peftoral  of  fifteen  ;  the  ventral  of  eleven ;  the 
anal  of  eighteen. 

The  tail  is  bifurcated. 

§  26.     The  CARP. 

This  is  one  of  the  naturalized  fim  of  our 
country,  having  been  introduced  here  by 
Leonard  Mafchal,  about  the  year  1514*  to 
whom  we  were  alfo  indebted  for  that  excellent 
apple  the  pepin.  The  many  good  things  that 
our  ifland  wanted  before  that  period,  are  enu- 
merated in  this  old  diftich  : 

Turkies,  carps,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

As  to  the  two  laft  articles  we  have  fome 
doubts,  the  others  we  believe  to  be  true. 
Ruffia  wants  thefe  fim  at  this  day  j  Sweden 
has  them  only  in  the  ponds  of  the  people  of 
fafhion  ;  Polim  Pruffia  is  the  chief  feat  of  the 
carp  j  they  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
that  country,  particularly  in  the  Frifch  and 
Curifch  -naff,  where  they  are  taken  of  a  vaft 
llze.  They  are  there  a  great  article  of  com- 
merce, and  fent  in  well-boats  to  Sweden  and 
Ruifia.  The  merchants  purchafe  them  out  of 
the  waters  of  the  noblefle  of  the  country,  who 
draw  a  good  revenue  from  this  article. 
Neither  are  there  wanting  among  our  gentry, 
inftances  of  fome  who  make  good  profit  of 
their  ponds. 

The  ancients  do  not  feparate  the  carp  from 
the  fea  fifh,  We  are  credibly  informed  that 

*  Fuller's  Britifti  Worthies,  Sufiex,  113. 


they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  harbour  of 
Dantzick,  between  the  town  and  a  fmall  place 
called  Hela. 

Carp  are  very  long  lived.  Gefner  brings 
an  inttance  of  one  that  was  an  hundred  years 
old.  They  alfo  grow  to  a  very  great  fize. 
On  our  own  knowledge  we  can  fpeak  of  none 
that  exceeded  twenty  pounds  in  weight  j  but 
Jovius  fays,  that  they  were  ibmetimes  taken 
in  the  Lacus  Larius  (the  Lago  di  Como)  of 
two  hundred  pounds  weight ;  and  Rzaczynfki 
mentions  others  taken  in  the  Dniefter  that 
were  five  feet  in  length. 

They  are  alfo  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
and  will  live  for  a  moft  remarkable  time  out 
of  water.  An  experiment  has  been  made  by 
placing  a  carp  in  a  net,  well  wrapped  up  in 
wet  mofs,  the  mouth  only  remaining  out,  and 
then  hung  up  in  a  cellar,  or  fome  cool  place  : 
the  filh  is  frequently  fed  with  white  bread  and 
milk,  and  is  befides  often  plunged  into  water. 
Carp  thus  managed  have  been  known,  not 
only  to  have  lived  above  a  fortnight,  but  to 
grow  exceedingly  fat,  and  far  fuperior  in  tafte 
to  thofe  that  are  immediately  killed  from  the 
pond  f . 

The  carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder:  its  quan» 
tity  of  roe  has  been  fometimes  found  fo  great, 
that  when  taken  out  and  weighed  againlt  the 
fcfli  itfelf,  the  fgrmer  has  been  found  to  pre~ 
ponderate.  From  the  fpawn  of  this  fifli  ca- 
viare is  made  for  the  Jews,  who  hold  tht 
fturgeon  in  abhorrence. 

Thefe  fiih  are  extremely  cunning,  and  on 

•f-  This  was  told  me  by  a  gentleman  of  the  ut-» 
me>ft  veracity,  who  had  twice  made  the  experiment. 
The  lame  fad  is  related  by  that  pious  philofopher 
DoOor  Derha-n,  in  his  1'hyfico-ThcoJogy,  edit. 
9th,  1737.  ch.  i.  p.  7.  n.  e» 

that 
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that  account  are  by  fome  ftyled  the  ri'verfox-  \ 
They  will  fometimes  leap  over  the  nets,  and 
dcape  that  way;  at  others,  will  immerfe 
them-felves  fo  deep  in  the  mud,  as  to  let  the  net 
pals  over  them.  They  are  alfo  vtry  Ihy  ol 
taking  a  bait}  yet  at  die  /pawning  time  they 
ai  e  ib  fimple,  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  tick- 
led, handled,  and  caught  by  any  body  that 
will  attempt  it. 

This  fifh  is  apt  to  mix  its  milt  with  the  roe 
of  other  fifh,  from  which  is  produced  a  fpu- 
rious  breed  :  we  have  feen  the  offspring  of  the 
carp  and  tench,  which  bore  the  greateit  re- 
iemblance  to  the  firft  :  have  alfo  heard 
of  the  fame  mixture  between  the  carp  and 
bream. 

The  carp  is  of  n  thick  fliape  :  the  fcales 
very  large,  and  when  in  belt  feafon  of  a  fine 
gilded  hue, 

The  jaws  are  of  equal  length  ;  there  are  two 
teeth  in  the  jaws,  or  on  the  tongue ;    but  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gullet,  above  and  below,  f 
are  certain  bones    that  aft   on   each    othe;-,  j 
and    comminute    the    food   before   it   paffes  j 
down. 

On  each  fide  of  the  mouth  is  a  fingle  beard; 
above  thofe  on  each  fide  another,  but  fhorter  : 
the  dorfal  iin  extends  far  towards  the  tail, 
which  is  a  little  bifurcated  j  the  third  ray  of 
the  dorfal  fin  is  very  ftrong,.  and  armed  with 
fharp  teeth,  pointing  downwards  ;  the  third 
ray  of  the  anal  fin  is  cenftructed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

§  27.     The  BARBEL. 

This  fifh  was  fo  extremely  coarfe,  as  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  ancienis  till  the  time  of 
Aufonius,  and  what  he  fays  is  no  panegyric 
on  it }  for  he  kts  us  know  itloves  deep  waters, 


and  that  when  it  grows  old  it  was  not  abfo* 
luteiy  bad. 

Laxos  exerces  BAR  BE  natatus, 
Tu  melior  pejore  sevo,  tibi  contigit  uni 
Spiraatum  ex  numero  non  iniaudata  ienedlus. 

It  frequents  the  (till  and  deep  parts  of  ri- 
vers, and  lives  in  fociety,  rooting  like  fwine 
with  their  nofes  in  the  foit  banks.  It  is  fo 
tame  as  to  fuifer  itlelf  to  be  taken  with  the 
hand  j  and  people  have  been  known  to  take 
numbers  by  diving  or  them.  In  fummer 
they  move  about  during  night  in  fearch  of  food 
but  towards  autumn,  and  during  winter,  con- 
fine themfelves  to  the  deepeit  holes. 

They  are  the  word  and  coarfeft  of  frefli 
water  fifh,  and  feldom  eat  but  by  the  poorer 
fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil  them 
with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a  relifh. 
The  roe  is  very  noxious,  affecling  thole  who 
unwarily  eat  of  it  with  a  naufea,  vomiting, 
purging,  and  a  flight  (welling. 

It  is  fometimes  found  of  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  eighteen  pounds  in  weight  :  it  is  of 
along  and  rounded  form  :  thefeajfs  not  large. 

Its  head  is  fmooth  :  the  noltriis  placed  near 
the  eyes  ;  the  month  is  placed  below  :  on  w  h 
corner  is  a  fingle  beard,  and  another  on  each 
fide  the  nofe. 

The  dorfal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkable 
ftrong  fpine,  mar  ply  ferratcil,  with  which  .it 
can  inflicl  a  very  fevere  wound  on  the  incau- 
tious handler,  and  even  do  much  damage  to 
the  nets. 

The  pe6loral  fins  are  of  a  pale  brown  co- 
lour ;  the  ventral  and  anal  tipped  with  yellow: 
the  tail  a  little  bifurcated,  and  of  a  deep  pur- 
ple :  the  fide  line  is  itrait. 

The  fcales  are  of  a  pale  gold  colour,  edged 
with  black  r  the  belly  is  white. 
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.     The  TENCH. 


The  tench  underwent  th^  fame  fate  with 
the  barbel,  in  refpecl  to  the  notice  taken  of  it 
by  the  early  writers  :  and  evtp  Aulonius, 
who  firit  mentions  it,  treats  it  with  fuch  dif- 
refpeft,  as  evinces  the  great  capricipufnefs  of 
tafte  j  for  that  fifli,  which  at  prelent  is  held  in 
inch  good  repute  was,  in  his  days  the  rep  aft  ; 
only  of  the  canaille. 

Quis  non  et  virides  vulgi  folatia  Tineas 
Norit? 

It  has  been  by  feme  called  the  Phyfician  | 
of  the  fifti,  and  that  the  llime  is  ib   healing,  ' 
that  the  wounded  apply  it  as  a  ftyptic.     The 
ingenicus   Mr.    Diaper,  in   his  pifcatory  ec- 
logues, fays,  that  even  the  voracious  pike  will 
fpare  the   tench   on   account  of  its   healing 
powers  : 

The  Tench  he  fpares  a  medicinal  kind  : 

For  when  by  wounds  diftreft,  or  fore  difeafe, 

He  courts  the  ialutary  filh  for  e.ii'e  ; 

Clofe  to  his  fcales  the  kind  phyfician  glides, 
•   And  Iweats  a  healing  balfam  from  his  fides. 

Ed.  II. 

Whatever  virtue  its  flime  may  have  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  we  will  not  vouch 
for,  but  its  flefh  is  a  wholefome  and  delicious 
food  to  thofe  of  the  earth.  The  Germans  are 
of  a  different  opinion.  By  way  of  contempt, 
they  call  it  Shoemaker.  Gefner  even  fays, 
that  it  is  inlipid  and  unwholeibrne. 

It  does  not  commonly  exceed  four  or  five 
pounds  in  weight,  but  we  have  heard  of  one 
that  weighed  ten  pounds  ;  Salvianus  fpeaks  of 
forne  that  arrived  at  twenty  pounds. 

They  love  ftill  waters  $  and  are  rarely  found 
in  rivers :  they  are  very  fuoiifh,  and,  eafily 
caught. 


The  tench  is  thick  and  fhort  In  proportion 
to  its  length  :  the  icales  are  very  i'mall,  and 
covered  with  flime. 

The  irides  are  red  :  there  is  fometimes,  but 
not  always,  a.  Imall  beard  at  each  cornel'  of 
the  mouth. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  dufky ;  the  dorfal 
and  ventral  fins  of  the  fame  colour  :  the  head3 
fides,  and  belly,  of  a  green ifh  call,  mofl  beau- 
tifully mixed  with  gold,  which  is  in  its  great- 
dt  fpiendor  when  the  fifli  is  in  the  rugheft 
feafon. 

The  tail  is  quite  even  at  the  end,  and  very 
broad, 

§  29.    The  GUDGEON. 

Ariftotle  mentions  the  gudgeon  in  two 
places  ;  once  as  a  river  fifh,  and  again  as  a 
f'pecies  that  was  gregarious  :  in  a  third  place 
he  defcribes  it  as  a  fea  fifh  j  we  mult  therefore 
confider  the  KwCiof  he  mentions  lib.  ix.  c.  a. 
and  lib.  viii.  c.  19.  as  the  fame  wiih  our  fpe- 
cies. 

This  fifh  is  generally  found  in  gentle 
ftreams,  and  is  of  a  frnall  lize  •-  thofe  few, 
however,  that  are  caught  in  the  Kennet,  and 
Cole,  are  three  times  the  weight  of  thofe  taken 
elfewhere.  The  largeft  we  ever  heard  of  was 
taken  near  Uxbridge,  and  weighed  half  a 
pound. 

They  bite  eagerly,  and  are  afTembled  by 
raking  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  to  this  fpot  they 
immediately  crowd  in  fhoais,  expedling  food 
from  this  difxurbance. 

The  fnape  of  the  body  is  thick  and  round  : 
the  irides  tinged  with  red  :  the  gill  covers 
wi*h  green  and  iilver  :  the  lower  jaw  is  fliorter 
than  the  upper  :  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth 
is  a  iinglc  beard  :  the  back  olive,  fpotted  with 
black  :  the  fide  line  ftrait ;  the  fides  beneath 
that  iiivery  :  th.e  belly  white. 

The 
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The  tail  is  forked  ;  that,  as  well  as  the  dor- 
fal fin,  is  fpotted  with  black. 

§30.     Th?  BREAM. 

The  bream  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes,  or 
the  deep  parts  of  ftill  rivers.  It  is  a  fifh 
that  is  very  little  elteemed,  being  extremely 
infipid. 

It  is  extremely  deep,  and  thin  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length.  The  back  rifes  very  much, 
and  is  very  fharp  at  the  top.  The  head  and 
rnouth  are  fmall :  on  fome  we  examined  in 
the  fprirrg,  were  abundance  of  minute  whitifh 
tubercles  \  an  accident  which  Piiny  feems  to 
have  obferved  befals  the  fifh  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  Lago  di  Como.  The  fcales 
are  very  large  :  the  fides  flat  and  thin. 

The  dorfal  fin  has  eleven  rays,  the  fecond 
of  which  is  the  longeft  :  that  fin,  as  well  as 
all  the  reft,  are  of  a  dufky  colour  ;  the  back 
of  the  fame  hue  :  the  ikies  yellowifh. 

The  tail  is  very  large,  and  of  the  form  of  a 
crefcent. 

§  31.     The  CRUCIAN. 

This  fpecies  is  common  in  many  of  the 
fim-ponds  about  London,  and  other  parts  of 
the  fouth  of  England  ;  but  I  believe  is  not  a 
native  fifli. 

It  is  very  deep  and  thick  :  the  back  is 
much  arched  :  the  dorfal  fin  confifts  of  nine- 
teen rays  ;  the  two  firft  ftrong  and  ferrated. 
The  peel  oral  fins  have  (each)  thirteen  rays  j 
the  ventral  nine  ;  the  anal  feven  or  eight :  the 
lateral  line  parallel  with  the  belly  :  the  tail 
almoft  even  at  the  end. 

The  colour  of  the  fifh  in  general  is  a  deep 
yellow  :  the  meat  is  coarfe,  and  liuie  efteem- 
cd. 


§  32.  The  ROACH. 
*  Sound  as  a  roach/  is  a  proverb  that  ap- 
pears to  fee  but  indifferently  founded,  that  fifh 
being  not  more  diftinguifhed  for  its  vivacity 
than  many  others  ;  yet  it  is  tifed  by  the  French 
as  well  as  us,  who  compare  people  of  ftrong 
health  to  their  gar  don  y  our  roach. 

It  is  a  common  fifh,  found  in  many  of  our 

deep  ftill   rivers,  affecling,  like  the  others  of 

I  this  genus,  quiet  waters.     It  is  gregarious, 

j  keeping  in  large  fhoals.     We  have  never  feen 

|  them  very  large.     Old  Walton  i'peaks  of  fome 

j  that  weighed  two  pounds.     In  a  lift  of  fifh 

i  fold  in  the  London  markets,  with  the  greateft 

weight  of  each,  communicated  to  us  by  an 

intelligent  fifmnonger,  is  mention  of  one  whole 

weight  was  five  pounds. 

The  roach  is  deep  but  thin,  and  the  back  is 
much  elevated,  and  fharply  ridged  :  the  fcales 
large  and  fall  off  very  eafily.  Side  line  bends 
much  in  the  middle  towards  the  belly. 

§  33.     The  DACE. 

This,  like  the  roach,  is  gregarious,  haunts 
the  fame  places,  is  a  great  breeder,  very  lively, 
and  during  iummer  is  very  fond  of  frolicing 
near  the  furface  of  the  water.  This  fifh  and 
the  roach  are  coarfe  and  infipid  meat. 

Its  head  is  finall :  the  irides  of  a  pale  yel- 
low :  the  body  long  and  (lender :  its  length 
j  feldom  above  ten  inches,  though  in  the  above- 
mentioned  lift  is  an  account  of  one  that  weighed 
a  pound  and  a  half:  the  fcales  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  roach. 

The  back  is  varied  with  dufky,  with  a  calt 
of  a  yellowifh  green  :  the  fides  and  belly  fil- 
very  :  the  dorfal  fin  duflcy  :  the  ventral,  anal, 
and  caudal  fins  red,  but  lefs  fo  that  thofe  of 
the  former  ;  the  tail  is  very  much  forked. 

§  34* 
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§  34.     The  CHUB. 

Salvianus  imagines  this  fifh  to  have  been 
titfqualus  of  the  ancients,  and  grounds  his 
opinion  on  a  fuppofed  error  in  a  certain  paf- 
faje  in  Columella  and  Varro,  where  he  vvoulil 
fuoftkute  the  \von\fqualus  inftead  of  fcarus: 
Columella  lays  no  more  than  that  the  old 
Romans  paid  much  attention  to  their  ftews, 
and  kept  even  the  fea-fifh  in  frefh  water,  pay- 
ing as  much  refpect  to  the  mullet  and  fcarus, 
as  thofe  of  his  days  did  to  the  tnurana  and 
ha/'. 

That  fa*  fear  us  was  not  our  chub,  is  very 
evident;  not  only  becaufe  the  chub  is  entirely 
an  inhabitant  of  frefh  waters,  but  likewiie  it 
Teems  improbable  that  the  Romans  would  give 
ihemfelves  any  trouble  about  the  worft  of  river 
ifh,  when  they  neglected  the  moft  delicious 
linds  ;  all  their  attention  was  directed  towards 
tiofe  of  the  fea:  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
Uem  feems  to  have  been  the  criterion  of  their 
vdue,  as  is  ever  the  cafe  with  effete  luxury. 

The  chub  is  a  very  coarfe  fifh,  and  full  of 
boies :  it  frequents  the  deep  holes  of  rivers, 
ant  during  fummer  commonly  lies  on  the  fur- 
fact,  beneath  the  fhade  of  fbme  tree  or  bufh. 
It  it  a  very  timid  fifh,  finking  to  the  bottom 
on  he  leaft  alarm,  even  at  the  puffing  of  a 
fhadjw,  bur  they  will  foon  refume  their  fitua- 
tion.  It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars,  grafs- 
hopp-:rs,  beetles,  and  other  coleopterous  in- 
fefts  that  happen  to  fall  into  the  water  ;  and  it 
will  e,-en  feed  on  cray-fifh.  This  fifh  will 
rife  to  a  fly. 

Thiv  fifh  takes  its  name  from  its  head,  not 
only  in  our  own,  but  in  other  languages:  we 
call  it  (hub,  according  to  Skinner,  from  the 
old  Enjlifh,  cop,  ahead;  the  French,  tefiard; 
the  Italians,  rapitwe. 


It  does  not  grow  to  a  large  fize ;  we  have 
known  fome  that  weighed  above  five  pounds, 
but  Salvianus  fpeaks  of  others  that  were  ti-^'it 
or  nine  pounds  in  weight. 

The  body  is  oblong,  rather  round,  and  of 
a  pretty  equal  thicknefs  the  greateft  part  of 
the  way.  the  fcales  are  large. 

The  irides  filver'y;  the  cheeks  of  the  fame 
colour:  the  head  and  back  of  a  deep  dufky 
green ;  the  fides  filvery,  but  in  the  fummer 
yellow :  the  belly  white :  the  pectoral  fins  of  a 
pale  yellow :  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  red : 
the  tail  a  little  forked,  of  a  brownifh  hue,  but 
tinged  with  blue  at  the  end. 

§35.     The  BLEAK. 

The  taking  of  thefe,  Aufonius  lets  us 
know,  was  the  fport  of  children, 

ALBURNOS  praedam  puerilibus  hamis. 

They  are  very  common  in  many  of  our 
rivers,  and  keep  together  in  large  moals. 
Thefe  fifh  feem  at  certain  feafons  to  be  in 
great  agonies ;  they  tumble  about  near  the 
lurface  of  the  water,  and  are  incapable  of 
fwimming  far  from  the  place,  but  in  about 
two  hours  recover,  and  difappear.  Fifh  thus 
affecled  the  Thames  fishermen  cull  mad  bleaks. 
They  feem  to  be  troubled  with  a  fpecies  of 
gordius  or  hair-worm,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  which  Ariftotle  *  fays  that  the  ballerus 
and  tillo  are  infefled  with,  which  torments 
them  fo  that  they  rife  to  the  furface  of  the 
water  and  then  die. 

Artificial  pearls  are  made  with  the  fcales  of 

i  this  fifh,  and  we  think   of  the  dace.     They 

i  are  beat  into  a  fine  powder,  then  diluted  with 

water,  and  introduced  into  a  thin  glafs  bub- 


*.  Hid.  an.  lib.  viii.  c.  20. 
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ble,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  wax. 
the  French  were  the  inventors  of  this  art. 
Doctor  JLilter  *  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at 
Paris,  a  certain  artift  ufed  in  one  winter 
thirty  hampers  full  of  fifh  in  this  manufac- 
ture. 

'I  he  bleak  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix  inches 
ic  length  :  their  body  is  (lender,  greatly  com- 
prefied  fidew::ys,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
iprat. 

The  eyes  arc  large:  the  irides  of  a  pale 
yellow  :  the  under  jaw  the  .longed :  the  lateral 
line  crooked:  the  gills  filveiy:  the  back 
green:  the  fides  and  belly  filvery:  the  fins 
pellucid  :  the  fcales  fall  off  very  eafiiy :  the 
tiil  much  forked. 

the  WHITE  BAIT. 

Durirg  the  month  of  July  there  appear  in 
the  Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Greenwich, 
innumerable  multitudes  of  frnall  fifh,  which 
are  known  to  the  Londoners  by  the  name  of 
White  Baitl  They  are  efteemed  very  de- 
licious when  fried  with  fine  flour,  and'occa- 
fion,  during  the  feafon,  a  vaft  reibrt  of  the 
lower  order  of  epicures  to  the  taverns  con- 
tiguous to  the  places  they  are  taken  at, 

There  are  various  conjectures  about  this 
fpecies,  but  all  terminate  in  a  fuppofition  that 
they  are  the  fry  of  fume  fifh,  but  few  agree 
to  which  kind  they  owe  their  origin.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  (had,  others  to  the  fprat, 
the  fmelt,  and  the  bleak.  That  they  neither 
belor.g  to  the  fhad,  nor  the  fprat,  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  branch ioftegous  rays, 
which  in  thofe  are  eight,  in  this  only  three. 
Xliat  they  are  not  the  young  of  fmelts  is  as 

*  Journey  to  Paris,  142. 


clear,  becaufe  they  want  the  pinna  adipofa,  or 
rayjefs  fin  5  and  that  they  are  not  the  offspring 
of  the  bleak  is  extremely  piobable,  fince  we 
]  never  heard  of  the  white  bait  being  found  ii 
any  other  rivtr,  notwithftanding  the  bled; 
is  very  common  in  feveral  of  the  Brirrfli 
ftreams:  bur  as  the  while  bait  bears  a  trei;:er 
finiilarity  to  this  fifh  than  to  any  other  we 
have  mentioned,  we  give  it  a  place  here  as  an 
appendage  to  the  bleak,  rather  than  form  a 
diliinft  article  of  a  fim  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  clafs  with  certainty. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  of  the  carp  or  cyprmus 
genus  :  it  has  only  three  branchioftegous  rays, 
and  only  one  dorfal  fin;  and  in  reipe£t  to  the 
form  of  the  body,  is  comprefred  like  that  of  the 
bleak. 

Its  ufual  length  is  two  inches :  the  under 
jaw  is  the  longeit:  the  irides  filvery,  the  pupl 
black  :  the  dorfal  fin  is  placed  nearer  to  tie 
head  than  to  the  tail,  and  confifts  of  aboit 
fourteen  rays  :  the  fide  line  is  ftrait :  the  uil 
forked,  the  tips  black. 

The  head,  fides,  and  belly,  are  filveyj 
the  back  tinged  with  green. 

§  36.     Tie  MINOVV. 

This  beautiful  fifh  is  frequent  in  maiy  of 
our  fmall  gravelly  ftreams,  where  they  keep  in 
ihoals. 

The  body  is  (lender  and  fir.ooth,  thefcales 
being  extremely  Irnali.  It  feldom  rxceeds 
three  inches  in  length. 

The  lateral  line  is  of  a  golden  colojr:  the 
back  fiat,  and  of  a  deep  olive  :  the  fries  and 
belly  vary  greatly  in  different  fifh ;  in  a  few 
are  of  a  rich  crimfon,  in  others  biuilh,  in 
others  white  The  tail  is  forked,  anc  marked 
near  the  bale  with  a  dufky  fpot. 

§  37, 
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§  37.    The  GOLD  FISH. 

Thefe  fi(h  are  now  quite  naturalized  in  this  j 
country,    and  breed   as   freely   in   the   open 
waters  as  the  commc.n  carp. 

They  were  firll  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1691,  but  wu-e  not  generally 
known  till  1728,  when  a  great  number  were 
brought  over,  and  presented  fir  ft  to  Sir  Mathew  j 
Dekker,  and  by  him  circulated  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  from  whence  they 
have  been  diftributed  to  mod  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  China  the  mod  beautiful  kinds  are  taken 
in  a  fmall  lake  in  the  province  of  Che-Kyang. 
Every  perfon  of  fafhion  keeps  them  for  amule- 
ment,  either  in  porcelaine  vfcffds,  or  in  the 
fmall  bafons  that  decorate  the  courts  of  the 
Chinefe  houfes.  The  beauty  of  their  colours, 
and  their  lively  motions,  give  great  entertain- 
ment, elpecially  to  the  ladies,  whofe  pleafures, 
by  reafon  of  the  cruel  policy  of  that  country, 
are  extremely  limited. 

In  form  of  the  body  they  bear  a  great  re- 


femblance  to  a  carp.  They  have  been  known 
in  this  iiland  to  arrive  at  the  length  of  eight 
inches;  in  their  native  place  they  arefaid  *  to 
grow  to  the  iize  of  our  largeit  herring. 

The  noiirils  are  tubu».ir,  and  form  fort  of 
appendages  above  the  nofe  :  the  dorful  fin  and 
the  tail  vary  greatly  in  fliape:  the  tail  is  na- 
turally bifid,  but  in  many  is  trifid,  and  in 
fome  even  quadrifid:  the  anal  fins  are  the 
ftrongeit  characters  of  this  fpecies,  being 
placed  not  behind  one  another  like  thole  of 
other  fifh,  but  opjpoljte  each  other  like  the  ven- 
tral fins. 

The  colours  vary  greatly  j  fome  arc  marked 
with  a  fine  blue,  with  brown,  with  bright  fil- 
ver  j  but  the  general  predominant  colour  is  gold, 
of  a  molt  amazing  fplendor  j  but  their  colours 
and  form  need  not  be  dwelt  on,  fince  tbofe 
who  want  opportunity  of  feeing  the  living 
fi/h,  may  furvey  them  expreffed  in  the  moft 
animated  manner,  in  the  works  of  our  ingeni- 
ous and  honeil  friend  Mr,  George  Edwards. 

Pennant* 

*  D»Halde,  316, 
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A    NEW    CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE 

O    F 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS,   DISCOVERIES,  AND  INVENTIONS. 

Alfo,  the  JEra.,  the  Country,  and  Writings  of  Learned  Men. 

The  whole  comprehending  in  one  View,    the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  of   General   Hiftory  from    the 

Creation  to  the  prefent  Time. 


Before 

Chrift. 

4004.  ^TpHE  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003     A     The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a  woman. 

3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranflated  into  Heaven. 

2348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge  which  continued  377  days. 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah's  pofterity,  upon  which  God 

miraculoufly    confounds    their   language,    and  thus   difperfes  them   into  different 

nations. 
About  the  fame  time  Noah  is,  with  great  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  parted  from  his 

rebellions  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of  fome  of  the  more  traceable  into  the 

Eaft,    and  there  either  he    or  one  of  his  fucceflbrs  to  have   founded  the  ancient 

Chinefe  monarchy. 
2234  The  celellial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  firft  gave  birth  to  learning 

and  the  fciences.  ' ' 
3188  Milraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663  years, 

down  to  the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  in  515  Tjefore  Chrift. 
2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  which  lafted  above  1000  years, 

and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Aflyrians  of  Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and  the 

kingdom  of  the  Medes. 
The   covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  into  Canaan, 

which  begins  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 

1897  The 
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i$97  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gommorrah  are  deftroyed  for  their  wickednefs,  by  fire  frora 

Heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 
1821  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 
1715  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  fire  from  flints.    » 
.1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt,   which  concludes  the  book  of  Genefis,  containing  a  period  of 

a 369  years. 

1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt:    1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  high-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 
1571  Mofes,   brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 

educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 
1556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of 

Athens,  in  Greece. 

1 546  Scamander  comes  frora  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1493  Cadmus    carried  the    Phoenician    letters    into    Greece,    and    built    the    citadel    of 

Thebes. 

1491  Moles  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  frora  that  kingdom,  toge- 
ther with  600,000  Iffaelites,  befides  children  j  which  completed  the  430  years  of  fo- 
journing.  They  miraculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  come  to  the  defert  of 
Sinai,  where  Moles  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  other  laws,  and  fets  up  Ae  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  ark  of  the 
covenant. 
1485  The  firft  fliip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  arrived 

at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 
1453  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 
1452  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Moles,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where 

he  died  the  year  following,  aged  no. 

1451  The  Ifraelites,  after  ibjourning  in  the  wildernefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jofhua  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themtelves,  after  having  fubdued  the  natives  j  and 
the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 
1198  The  rape  of  Helen,  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193,  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fiege  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued   ten  years,  when  that  city  was   taken  and 
burnt. 

1048  David  is  fole  king  of  IfraeJ. 
1004  The  Temple  is  iblemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 
896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  Heaven. 
894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 
869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Dido. 
814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 
753  <ffira  of  th«  building  of  Rome  iu  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  king  cf  the  Remans. 

7*x>  Samaria 
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720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  finished,  by  Salmana- 

far,  king  of  Aflyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 
The  firft  etlipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

658  Byzantium  (now  Conttantinopk)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 
604  By  order  of  Necho,   king  of  Egypt,  feme  Phoenicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round 

Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults  the  priefts  of  Memphis,  acquires  the 
knowledge  of  geometry,    aftronomy,   and  philofophyj  returns  to  Greece,  calculates 
eclipfes,  gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains  that  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence regulates  all  its  motions. 
600  Maps,  Globes,  and  the  iignsofthe  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander.  the  fcholar  of 

-      Thales. 

597  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 
587   The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege'of  eighteen  months. 
f6z  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  acled  upon  a  moveable  fcaffold. 
559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 
538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finifhed  j  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in. 536,  iflucs 

an  edict:  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

534.  The  firft  tragedy  was  acled  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon,  by  Thefpis. 
5x6  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  firft  founded. 
515  The  lecond  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  finished  under  Darius. 

509  Tarquin,  the  feventh  ;<nd  laftking  of  the  Romans,   is  expelled,   and  Rome  is  governed 
by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftrates,  till  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  being  a 
fpace  of  461  years. 
504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occaficn  to   the  Perfian  invafion 

of  Greece. 

486  -^Efcylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 
481   Xerxes  the  Great,  'king  of  Perfn,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 
458  Ezra  is  fent  from  .Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  thevefTels  of  gold 
and  filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  01-4.90  years  before  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 
451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the    laws    cf  the  twelve  tables  compiled  and 

ratified. 
430  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftarnent  finishes  about  this  time. 

Malachi,  the  laft  of  the  prophets, ' 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  a  ftale  of  rewards  and  pwnifhmenis,  for  which,  and  other  fubjime 
doctrines,  he  is  put  toYie:  th  by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after  repent,  anderecl  to  his 
memory  a  itatut  of  brafs. 

331  Alexander 
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331  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  and  other  iia- 
tionsofAfia.  323,  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into 
four  kingdoms. 

385  Dionyfius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftronomical  aera  on  Monday,  June  26,  being 
the  firft  who  fou  id  the  exacl  folar  year  to  confjft  of  365  days,  5  hours,  ami  49 
minutes. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egyyt,  employs  feventy-two  interpreters  to  trani- 
late  the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek  language,  .winch  is  culled  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

269  The  hrft  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 
264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  a  3  years.    The  chronology  of  the  Arunddiaa 

marbles  compofed. 
160  The  Romans  hrit  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at 

fea. 

237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear  eter- 
nal enmity  to  the  Romans. 

ai8  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years.     Hannibal  pafles  the  Alps,  and 
defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles  j  but,  being  amufed  by  his  women,  does  not  im- 
prove his  victories  by  the  ftonningof  Rome. 
190  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the  Afiattc 

luxury  firft  to  Rome. 

1 68  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
167  The  firft  library  creeled  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 
163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  years. 
146  Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 
135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
52  Julius  Ccslar  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain. 

47  Tne  battle  of  Pharfalia  between  Gaefar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 
The  Alexandrian  library,  conlifting-of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 
45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills"  hi mfelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Caefar. 

.44  Caefar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched  battles 
and  fluin  1,191,000  men,  and  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  country,  is  killed  in  the 
fenate-houfe. 
35  The  battle  of  Aclium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated 

by  Odavius  nephew  to  Julius  Caefar. 
30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Oclavius,  upon  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra   put 

themfelves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

17  Oclavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  lenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  and  an  abfolute 
exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Romuu  emperor.' 

*  Rome 
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8  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000  men  fit  to  bear 

arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is   fhut  by  Auguftus,   as  an  emblem  of  univerial  peace,  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  born  on  Monday,  December  25. 

A.C. 

J2  --       difputes  with  the  dodlors  in  the  Temple; 

a~  .  ,     .   is  baptized  in  the  Wildernefs  by  John  j 

23  x.       is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

His  Refurre&ion  on  Sunday,  April  5  :  his  Afcenlion,  Tharfday,  May  14. 
36  St.  Paul  converted. 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 
Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  of  Chriitians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Caefar's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans  ;   368,  furrounded  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  fome  parts 

of  which  are  ftill  obfervable. 

51  Cara&acus,  the  Britifh  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 
51  The  council  of  the  Aportles  at  Jerufalem. 
55  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 
59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  rnd  brothers  to  death. 

— — perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

"Ci  Boadicea,  the  Britifh  queen,  defeats  the  Romans ;  but  is  conquered  foon  after  by 

Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain. 
$z  St.  Paul  is  lent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  Epiftles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  Acls  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppoied  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  fome  of  his  dif- 
ciples,  about  this  time. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  j  upon  which  began   (under  Nero)  the  firft 

perfecution  againlt  the  Chriftians. 

67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  Whilft  the  faftious  Jews  are  destroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  the  Ro- 
man general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  made  to 
pafs  over  it. 

83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britain,  to  protect  the  civilized  Britons  from  th« 
incuriions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde  j  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian  hills  j  and  firil  fails 
round  Britain,  which  he  difcovers  to  be  an  iiland. 

06  St.  John  the  Evangelift  wrote  his  K«velatiau — his  Gofpel  in  97. 
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121   The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland  j  upon 
which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaille  and  Carlisle  j  bwt  thi . 
proving  ineffectual,  Polli-js  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the  year  144,  repaus 
Agricola's  forts,  which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick. 

135  The  iecond  Jewifh  war  ends,  when  they  were  allbanimcd  Jud;t;t. 

139  Juliin  writes  his  rirtl  Apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

141    A  number  of  herefics  appear  about  this  time. 

ijj  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  ftops  the  perfecutioo  againft  the  Chriilians. 

217  The  Septuagint  laid  to  be  found  in  a  cafk. 

2^2  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  fink  under  its  own  weight.  The  Bar- 
barians begin  their  irruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  moleil  the 
empire. 

a6o  Valerius  is  taken  priibner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Per  fin,  and  flayed  alive. 

274  Silk  firll  brought  from  India  :  the  manufactory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe  by  fom*j 
monks,  551  j  firll  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,  1534. 

291  Two  emperors,  and  two  Caeiars,  march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 

306  Conftantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  mil  began. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edict  of  Conftantine,  who  favours  the  ChriftiaflS,  and 

gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bifiiops,  or  fathers,  are  lent  from  Britain  to  affift  at  the  council  of  Aries. 

325  The  firll  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended,  again  ft  Arius,  where  was 
compofed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 

328  Conllantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thence-for- 
wards  called  Conftantinople. 

331 orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  deftroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apollate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the 

temple  of  Jerufaltm. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern  (Conftantinople  the  capital)  and  weltern 

(of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital)  each  being  now  under  the  government  of 

different  emperors. 

400  Bells  invented  by  bifhop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 
404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  revives  under  Fergus. 
406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a  conceffion  of 

Honorius,  emperor  of  the  Weft. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifi-Goths. 
412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 
426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and 

never   return  j  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in,  their  own  defence,  and  trull  to  their 

own  valour. 
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446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themielves,  are  greatly .haraifed  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts,   upon 

which  the/  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  but  receive  no  alTiltance 

from  that  quarter. 

44.7   Attiia  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns,  ravages  the  Roman  empire. 
449  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  again  ft  the  Scots  and 

Picls. 
455  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  P.Tls,  invite  over  more  of  their  countrymen,, 

and  begin  to  ertablim  themielves  in  Kent,   under  Hengilt. 
476   The  weltern  empire  is  finilhed,  513  year?  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia;  upon  the  ruins  of 

which  feveral  new  il.-tes  arife  in  Italy  and  other  parts,   con Gfting  of  Goths,  Vandals, 

Huns,  and  other  Barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  extinguished]  and    the  works 

of  the  learned  are  deftroyed. 

496   Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chriftianity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 
508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

513   Constantinople  befirged  by  Vitaliamis,  whofe  fleet  is  burned  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs. 
516   The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chiiliiau  aera  is  introduced  by  JJionyfius  the  monk. 
529  The  code  of  Jullinian,  the  ealtern  emperor,  is  published. 
557  A   terrible    plague   all   over  Europe,    Alia,    and  Africa,    which    continues  near   59 

years. 

581    Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in  Italy. 
596  Auguftire  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 
606  Here  begins   the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  concefiions   of  Phocas,   emperor  of  the 

Eaft. 
6az  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  year  of 

his   age,  and   icth  of  his    mini-try,   when    he   laid    the    foundation  of  the  Sara  ecu 

empire,    and  from  vvlium   the  Mahometan  princes    to  this  day  claim  their  defccnt. 

His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  aera,  which  in  Arabic  is  called Hegira,  i.e. 

the  Flight. 

637  Jeruialem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 
640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the   grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of 

Omar,  their  caliph  or  prince. 
655  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  cor.quefts  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  barbarities  of 

the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  polterity. 
664  Giafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 
685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  ftruggk  of  near  1 50  years, .    e  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons, 

and  driven  into  Waits  and  Cornwall. 
7  >  3   The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The  controversy  about  images  begins,   and  occafions  many  infurreflions  in  the  eaftcrn 
•    empire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  uftd  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 
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762,  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of 
Abbas. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  calle.l  the 
wertern  empire;  gives  the  prefent  names  to  the  winds  and  months  ;  endeavours  to  re* 
ttore  learning  in  Europe  ;  but  mankind  are  not  yet  diinofed  for  it,  being  folely  en* 
grofled  in  military  cnterprizes. 

8t6   Harold,   king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubje6ls,  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Wcflex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 

836   The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  riln. 

838  The  Scots  and  Picls  have  a  dec i live  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  both 
kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  begins  the  fccorid  period  of  the  Scottish 
hiftory. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifh  invaders  (againft  whom  he  fought  56 
battles  by  fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  lawsj  divides  England  into  counties, 
hundreds,  and  tythings  j  erecls  county  courts,  and  founds  the  umveriity  of  Oxford, 
about  this  time. 

915  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpation  into  feven  kingdoms. 

975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  barii/hed  for  his  crimes. 

979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  be  firit  ufed  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia.  Let- 
ters of  the  Alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 

996  Otho  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elcclire. 

999  Boleflaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 
1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe  $  that  of  linen  rags  in   1170:   the  manufactory 

introduced  into  England  at  Dartford,  1588. 

1095  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  r\  new  manner  of  architecture. 
1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 
1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  pofleffion  of  England. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagement's  with  various  fuccefs,  are  abcut  this  time  driven 

out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftile  manner. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  t  .e  Confellor. 

1043  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from   Tartary,  fervi"-  in  the  armies  of 

contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  pcffcfi:cn  of  Pcrfia. 

1054.  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1057  Malcolm  IIL  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Duntinane,  and  ir 
theprinceis  Margaret,  litter  to  E  .igar  Athtfing* 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jtrufalrm  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  battle  of  Haitings  fought,  between  Harold  and  William  (furnamed  the  BaitarcJ} 
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duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  (lain,  afier  which  Wiliiam  be- 
comes  king  of  England.    ' 

1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 
Mufical  noi.cs  inve;., 

1,075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the 
German  biihops.  Henry,'  in  penance,  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope,  towards  the 
end  of  January. 

1076  Juilices  of  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Doomfday-book  bjgan  to  be  compiWd  l>v  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all  the 

eftates  in  England,  and  finilhed  in  1086. 

The  Tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Englifh  fubjecls  ;  numbers  of  whom 
fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englifh  language,  are  protected  by 
Malcolm,  and  havre  lands  given  them. 

1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prerTed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  affirmance  Jo- 
feph,  king  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  gel  pofTefiiori  of  ail  the  Saracen  domi- 
nions in  Spain. 

1*096  The  firft  criifade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  feveral  Chriiiian  princes,  to  drive 
the  infidels  from  JeruiaL 

ino  Edgar  Atheling,  the  lali  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  reiide  as  a  fubjecl. 

I  ii  8  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  militated,  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem, 
and  to  protect  Chriftian  (trangers. 

1151   The  canon  law  colieeKd  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna. 

1163  London  bridge,  coniiiting  of  19  fmall  arches,  firft  built  of  ftone. 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

1172  Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  firft  of  the  Plantagenets)  takes  pofleflion  of  Ire- 
land ;  which,  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  Englifli  viceroy,  or  lord- 
lieutenant. 

1176  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  into  n*x  circuits,  and  juftice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant 
judges. 

ji  80  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  in  England. 

1181  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this  time  by  Glanville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  ftirrups  of 

his  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 
1 1 86  The  great  conjunction  of  the  fun  and  inoon,  and  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  happened  in 

September. 
nyx  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judaea,  ia  \vhich  Richard,  king  of  England,  defeats  Sala- 

dine's  army,  confuting  of  300,000  combatants. 

1194  Dieu  et  mm  Droit  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  victory  over  the  French, 
izoo  Chimnics  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed  j  firft  among  the  nobility. 

tioS  London 
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1108  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft  charter,  for  electing  their  Lord  Mayor 

and  other  magistrates,  from  king  John. 
1115  Magna  Charta  is  llgned  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of  England. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  eftablilhed. 
1217  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gingis-Kan,  emerge  from  the  northern  parts 

of  Afia,  over-run  all  t^e  Saracen  empire,   and,   in  imitation  of  former  conquerors, 

carry  death  and  defolation  wherever  they  march. 
1233  The  Inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  united  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,   and  other  cities   in  England,   France,   and  Germany,  ftill 

thatched  with  irraw. 

1253  The  famous  agronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  Caftile. 
1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finilhes  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the  vvef- 
tern  ifles. 

1264  According  to  fome  writers,  the  commons  of  England  were  not  fummoned  to  parliament 

till  this  period. 

1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 

1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 

1282  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that  princi- 
pality to  England. 

1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve  can- 

didates, who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitratkm.of  Edward,  king  of  England  j 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  delegating  war  between  both  nations. 
1293  There  is  a  regular  fucceffion  of  Englim  parliaments  from  this  year,  being  the  22d  of 

Edward  I. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkim  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  under  Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted  knives,  fpouns,  and  cups,  a  great  luxury. 
Tallow  candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 
1302  The  mariner's  compafs  invented,  or  improved,  by  Givia,  of  Naples. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon,  in  France,  for  70  years. 
1310  Lincoln's  Inn  fociety  eftablifhed. 

1314  The  battle  of  BannockbTirn,  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  eftabli/hes 

the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave,  and  fenarate.    A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for 

two  years. 
1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Cliriftendom  ;  1344,  ditto  in  Enghnd. 

U  3  1336  Two 
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1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  be- 

nefit to  us  and  our  fubje&s. 

1337  The  firft  cornet  whcfe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  an  aftronomical  exaftnefs. 

1340  Gunpowder  and  guns  firft  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  cf  Cologn  $   1346,  Edward  III. 
had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to  gain  him  the  battle  of  Crdfy  j  1346, 
bombs  and  mortars  were  invented. 
Oil-painting  firft  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck. 
Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

1344  The  firll  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by  Edward  III. 
1346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  of  Scots,  is  taken  prifoner. 
3349  The  order  of  the 'Garter  inftitutcd  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  in  1557,  and 

confiltsof  26  knights. 
1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 
1354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England. 

1356  The  battle  cf  Poicliers,  in  which  king  John  cf  France,  and  his  fon,  are  taken  prifcners 

by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Co. ils  firft  brought  to  London. 

13  58  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  IIT. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Engliih,  as  a  favour  of  Ed- 
»  ward  III.  to  his  people. 

John  Wickliffe,  an  Englifhman,  begins  about  this  time  to  oppofe  the  errors  cf  the 

church  of  Rome  with  great  acutenefs  and  fpirit.     His  followers  are  called  Lollards. 
1386  A  company  of  linen-weavers,  from  the  Netherlands,  eftablifhed  in  London. 

Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn,  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
1391   Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's  amulement. 
1399  Weftminfter  abbey  built  and  enlarged — Weftminiler  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  j  renewed  in  17=25,  confut- 
ing of  38  knights. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland  founded. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

J4^8  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Englim  power  in  France. 

1430  About  this  time  Laurentius  of  Harleim  invented  the  art  of  printing,  which  he  prac- 
tifed  with  feparate  wooden  types.  Guttemburgh  afterwards  invented  cut  metal 
types  :  but  the  art  was  carried  to  perfection  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  who  invented  the 
mode  of  caftirg  the  types  in  matrices.  Frederick  Corfeilis  began  to  print  at  Oxford, 
in  1468,  with  wooden  types  ;  but  it  was  William  Caxton  who  introduced  into  Eng- 
land the  art  of  printing  with  fufile  types,  in  1474. 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Doit,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1453  Constantinople 
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14.53  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  eaftern  empire,  11*3  years  fivm 
its  dedication  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  2206  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Home. 

14.54.  Trie  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1460  Engraving  mid  etching  in  copper  invented. 

14.77  The  univc-rfiiy  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded, 

1483  Richard  III. 'king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Pluntagcnets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bolworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII.  which  purs  an  end  ro  the  ( ivii  wars 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and "Lancafter,  after  a  conteft  of  30  years,  and  the  lofs  of 
100,000  men. 

T4-S6  Henry  eltablifV.es  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  ft  ending  army. 

1489  Maps  and  lea-charts  fir  it  brought  to  England  byBarth.  Columbus. 

1491   William  Grocyn  publicly  leaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubdued 
by  Ferdinand,  and  become  fubjecls  to  that  prince  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  ill 
obil-rved  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  employ  the  powers  of  the  Ijiquintior,  with 
all  its  tortures  j  and  in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the  Moors  are  driven  from  Spain  to 
the  oppofire  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  originally  came. 

1491  America  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 

1494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portugviefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpufms,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

1499  North  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more  in 

1512. 

1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 
1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables 

were  imported  hitherto. 
1513  The  battle  of  Flowden,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  flower  of  his 

nobility. 
1517  Manin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
1,518  Magellan,   in  thfc  fervice  of  Spain,  firfl  difcovers  the  flraits  of  that  name  in  South 

America. 
1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  papery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 

Faith  from  his  Holint-fs. 
1519  The  name  of  Proteftint  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed  protefting  againft  the  church 

of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1 534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII. 
1537  Religious  houfes  diffolved  by  ditto. 

U  4  ^539  The 
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*539  The   firft  Engliih  edition  of  the  Bible  authorized  3   the  prefent  tranfiation  finifhcd 

1611. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  (hips. 
3543  Silk   (lockings  full  worn    by    the  French  king  5    firft  \yorn  in    England   by   queen 

Elizabeth,  1561  ;  the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev.   Mr.  Lee,  of 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1589. 

Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  fkewers. 
154.4.  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  ihiliing  per  acre. 
1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 
i  54.6  Firft  law  in  England,  eftabliihing-  the  intereft  of  money  at  ten  per  ctnt* 

1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 

1550  Horfe  guards  inltituted  in  England. 

3555  The  Ruffian  company  cftabliibcd  in  England. 

1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

3569  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

7572  The  great  maflacre  of  Proteftar.ts  at  Paris. 

3579  The  Dutch  ftiakecffthe  Spanifn  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins. 
Englifh  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — dlablimed  1600. 

'••       —  Turkey  company  incorporated. 

3580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firft  Englifh  cir- 

cumnavigator. 

Parochial  regifter  firft  appointed  in  England. 
15&2  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ;  the  5th  of  October  being  counted 

*5« 

3583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

3587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifonment. 

3588  The'Spanifh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Kngliih  admirals. 
Henry  IV.  paries  the  edicl  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  Proteftants. 

1589  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England  ;  hackney  act  1693  j  increafed  to  1000,  in  1770, 

3590  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

3591  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

3  597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 

3602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

3603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  die?,  and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland 

(an^l  firft  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her-  fucceiibr ;   which  unites  both  kingdoms  under  the 
name  of  Great  Britain. 

3605  The  gunpowder-plot  difcovered  at  Weftminfter ;  being  a  projecl  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lics to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

;t6o6  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  England. 

1608  Galilee, 
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1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  discovers  the  fatellites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  the  tele- 

fcope,  then  juft  invented  in  Holland. 

3610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a  prieft. 
1611  Baronets  firft  created  in  England,  by  James  I. 
1614  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middlcton  brings  the  New  River  to  London  from  Ware. 
1616  The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 
1619  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Englishman,  difcovers   the  doclrine   of  the  circulation  of  the 

blood. 

1610  The  broad  filk  manufactory  from  raw  filk  introduced  into  England. 
1621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 
1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  I. 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Englifh  fettlement  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted. 
1631  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guttavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and'head  of  the 

Proteftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 
1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofts  eftablifhed  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his   Scottish  fubjefts,   cm  which  their  army,  under  general 
Lefley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the  malcontents 
in  England. 
The  maflacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Englifh  Proteftants  were  killed. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  members,  who  had  oppoied  his  arbitrary  meafures,  which 

begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  parliament. 
1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 

1654  Cromwell  aflumes  the  proteftorfhip. 

1655  The  Englifh,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
1658   Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  protector/hip  by  his  fon  Richard. 

1660  King  Charles  II.  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of 'twelve 

years  in  France  and  Holland. 
Epifcopacy  reftored  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  people  of  Denmark,  being  opprefled  by  the  nobles,  furrender  their  privileges  to 

Frederic  III.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftablifhed  at  London,  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  ;    1728,  divided  into  two  ieparate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  by 

the  Englifh. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  68,000  perfons. 

j666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.   2,  and  continued  tines  days,  in  which  were 

deftroyed  13,000  houfes,  and  400  Greets. 
Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

US  1 6*  7  The 
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1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  :he  Englifli  the  New  Netherlands,  now  knowa 
by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey. 

j56g ditto,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St.  James's  Park  planted,  and  make  a  thoroughfare  for  public  ufe,  by  Charles  II. 

1670  The  Englifh  Hudibn's  Bay  company  incorporated. 

1671  Lewis   XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open   their  fluice^, 

being  determined  to  drown  their  countiy,  and  retire  to  their  fettlemems  in  the  Eail 
Indies. 

African  company  eftablifhed. 
1678  The  pe?.ce  of  Nimeg"k:n. 

The  habeas  corpus  acl  pafled. 
1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs  to  our  esrth,  alarmed  the  inhabitants. 

It  continued  vifjble  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  9. 

William  Pcnn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for  planting  Pennfylvania. 
1683   India  liock  fold  from  360  to  e;oo  per  cent. 
1685  Chains  II.  dies,  s^ed  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  James  II. 

The  duke  of  Monmomh,  natural  ton  to  Charles  II.  raiies  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated 

at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and  beheaded. 
The  edit!  of  Nantes  ini am ouily  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  Proteftants  cruelly 

pcrfecutcd, 

ifi$7  The  palace  cf  Verfailles,  near  Pnris,  finifhed  by  Lewis  XIV. 
j688  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  5.     King  James  abdicates,  and  retires 

to  France,  December  3. 
King  William  and  queen  Mary,  daughter  and  fon-in-law  to  James,  are  proclaimed, 

February  16. 

Vifcount  Dundee  ftands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by  general  Mackey, 
at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie  j  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  wearied  with  repeated 
misfortunes,  difperfe. 

1689  The  land-tax  paflTed  in  England. 
The  toleration,  act  pafied  in  Ditto. 

Several  bifncps  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  king  William. 
William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  prince  of  Wales  fpurious,  was  voted  by 
the  commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impoitor,  and  falfe  accufer. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyr.e,  gained  by  Wtfliam  againft  James  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  rmirhed,  by  the  furrcnder  of  Limerick  to  William. 

j6<}2  The  Enghili  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Ru-flel,  defeat  the  French  fleet 

ofr  La  Hopue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  tmi fleets  firft  ufed  by  the  French  againft  the  Confede- 
rates in  the  battle  of  Turin. 
The  duchv  of  Hanover  made  the,  ninth  electorate, 
gank  of  England  citablifhed  by  king  William, 

1693  The 
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31693   The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Maflacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king  William's  troops. 
1694.  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone. 

Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 
1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

i6<;9  The  Scots  fettled  a  celony  at  th«  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 
donia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germain's,  in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age. 

1701  Pruflia  erected  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ellabli/hed. 

1701  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  lucceeded  by  Queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  IT. 
who,  with  the  emperor  and  States  General,  renevvs  the  war  againft  France  and 
Spain. 
1704.  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of  Mariborough  and  allies,  againft  the 

French. 
The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  figned  July  22. 
The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Mariborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  fa-it  Britiih  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 
The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Mariborough  and  the  allies. 
Sardinia  erected  into  a  kingdom,   and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muicovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  who  flies  to 

Turkev. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Mariborough  and  the  allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  Miniihy  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  intereft  of 

her  brother,  the  late  Pietemier. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  ChriLlopher  Wren,  in  37 

years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Englifh  South-Sea  company  began. 

1712  Duke  of  iia;-iiii:on  and  lord  Moiuin  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  Whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and  Hud- 

ion's  Bay,   in  North  America,  were  yielded   to  Great  Britain  ;    Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, in  Europe,  were  alfo  confirmed  to  the  la.d  crown  bv  this  treaty. 
1714.  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  i. 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 
1715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  iuccteued  by  his  great-grandfon,  Lewis  XV.  the  late  king  of 

France. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the 

U  6  Pretender. 
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Pretender.     The  acYion  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prefton,  both  in  No- 
vember, when  the  rebels  difperfe. 
1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princefs  Sobieiki,  grand-daughter  of  John  Subielki,  late 

king  of  Poland. 

An  acl  paffed  for  feptennia!  parliaments. 
1719  The  Miffiffipi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe's  folk-throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erecled  at  Derby;   takts 
up  one-eighth  of  a  mile  ;   one  warer- wheel  moves  the  reft  $  and  in  24  hours  it  works 
318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  ink  thread. 
The  South- Sea  "fcheme,  in  England  begun  April  7  $   was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of 

June  j  and  quite  funk  about  September  29. 
1727  King  George  I.  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  j   and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon, 

George  II. 

Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 
Ruflia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftabliihed  as  an  empire. 
7732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfnn  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  with 

two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  fterling. 

Several  public-fpirited  gentlemen  begin   the  fatlement  of  Georgia,   in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

1736  Capt.  Porteus,  having  ordered  his  fuldicrs  to  fire  upon  the  populace  at  the  execution 
of  a  f muggier,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  rnob  at  Edinburgh. 

1738  Weftminfter  Bridge,    confifting  of  fifteen  arches,  begun j    linifhed  in   1750,   at   the 

expence  of  389,000!.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  iiiued  out  in   Britain  againil  Spain,  July  21,  and  war  declared, 

Oclober  23. 

174.3  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  English  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of 

Hungary. 

374.4  War  declared  again  (I  France. 

Commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world, 

174.5  The  allies  lofe  the  battli;  of  Fonlenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  our  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender's  army  defeated  by  the  duke 

of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 
1746  Brjtifh  Linen  Company  erefted. 
3748  The~peace  of  Aix-!a-Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitution  of  all  places,  taken  during  the 

war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 
1749  The  intereft  of  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

Britifh  herring  fifhery  incorporated. 
1751  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  njaiefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incc. 

1751  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  third  of  September  being  counted  the 
fourteenth. 

J753  The 
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1753  The  Britifh  Mufeum  erefted  at  Montagti-houic. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  inftituted  in  London. 

1755  Lilbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englifhmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  by  order 

of  the  Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  fociety  eftabliftied  at  London. 

1757  Damien  attempted  to  aflaflinate  the  French  king. 

1759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  (he  Engiifh. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies,  October  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  iucceeded  by  his 

prefent  majefty,  who,  on  the  aad  of  September,  1761,  married  the  princefs  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. 

Black-Friars  bridge,  confifting  of  nine  arches,  begun;  finished  1770,  at  the  expence 
of  52,840!.  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll.     Toll  taken  off  1785. 

1762  War  declared  againft  Spain, 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruffia,  is  depofcd,  imprifoned,  and  murdered. 
American  Philofophicsl  Society  eftablimed  in  Philadelphia. 
George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguit  12. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  Fran  e,   Spain,  and  Portugal, 

concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirms  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive  pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louiliana,  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  alfo  the  iilands  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in  the 
Well  Indies. 

1764.  The  parliament  granted  io,cool.  to  Mr.  Harmon,  for  his  difcoveiy  of 'the  longitude 
by  his  time-  piece. 

3765  His  majelty's  royal  charter  pafied  for  incorporating  the  Society  of  Artifts. 

An  aft  pafled  annexing  the  ibvereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

1766  April  a i,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earth,  pafled 
the  fun's  centre. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruflian  ambaiTador,  and  declare  war  ag;,iuft  that  empire. 

1771  Di»  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majefty's  fliip  the  Endeavour,  iieut.  Cook,  return 

from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral  impoitant  diicoveries  in  the 
South  Seas. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Pretender  marries  a  princefs  of  Germany,  grand-daughter  of  Thomas,  late  earl 

of  Aylefbury. 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  RufTia,  and  the  kin^  of  Prufiia,  ftrip  the  king 

of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  themfelves,  in 

violation  of  the  moil  Iblemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  eighty-one  degree. 
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is  in  dancer  of  being  lorkal  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  difcover  a  paflage  in 
that  quarter  proves  fruitlefs. 

1773  The  Jeiuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions. 

The  Englifh  Eait  India  company  having,  by  conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  exten- 
five  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad  5  upon  which  go- 
vernment interferes,  and  fends  cut  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  adminiiiration  of 
jiuitice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe  the 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks. 

The  Brit:m  parliament  having  parted  an  aft,  laying  a  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound 
upon  all  teas  imported  into  America,  the  Colonilts,  coniidering  this  as  a  grievance, 
deny  the  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  firit  General 
Congrefs,  Sept.  5. 

Firft  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  King,  November. 

'775  April  19.     The  firft  a&fon  happened  in  America  between  the  king's  troops  and  the 
provincials  :it  Lexington. 

May  20,  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  American  pro- 
vinces. 

June  77,  A  bloody  action  at  Bunker's  Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  Ame- 
ricans. 
^776  March  17,  The  town  of  Boflon  evacuated  by  the  King's  troops. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  lieutenant- 
general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  nhtcs,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  from  Long  Ifhr.cl,  New  York,  in  Align  ft,  with  great  lofs, 
^nd  great  numbers  of  them  taken  prifoners  j  and  the  city  of  New  York  is  afterwards 
taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  king's  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafbington  takes  900  of  the  Heffians  prifoners  at  Trenton. 

Torture  aboliihed  in  Poland. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  poifeffion  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  bis  army  at  Saratoga,  in  Canada, 
by  convention,  to  the  American  army  under  the  command  of  the  generals  Gates 
and  Arnold,  Oclober  17. 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thirteen  united 

American  colonies,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  the  court  of 
France,  February  6. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in  Weftminfter 
Ablxy,  June  9,  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 

1778  The 
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1778  The  earl  of  CarliHe,  William  Eden,  E\rq;  and  George  Johnftone,  Efq;  arrive  at  Phi- 

ladelphia the  beginning  of  June,  as  commillioners  for  reftoring  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops,  June  1 8. 

The  Congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Britifh  commtfiioners,  unlefs  the  independence 
of  the  American  colonies  were  firft  acknowledged,  or  the  king's  fleets  and  armies 
withdrawn  from  America. 

An  engagement  fought  off  Breft  between  the  Englifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  count  d'Orvilliers, 
July  27. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  7 

Pondicherry  furrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  O61.  17. 

St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  Dec.  28. 

1779  St.  Vincent's  taken  by  the  French. 
Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  juilice  aboiimed  in  France. 

The  hiquifition  aboiimed  in  the  duke  of  Modena's  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takts  twenty-two  fail  of  Spanifh  fhips,  Jan.  8. 

The  lame  admiral  alfo  engages  a  Spanifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  d« 
Lungara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  mips  of  the  line,  one  more  being 
driven  on  ihore,  and  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 

Three  actions  between  admiral  Rodney  and  the  count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ;  but  none  of  them  decifive. 

Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 

-Penfacob,  and  the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  furrendcr  to  the  arms  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  May  9. 

The  Proteiant  Allocation,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, with  their  petition,  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  paiTed  in  favour  of  the  Papifts, 
June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  moft  daring  riots,  in  the  city  of 'London,  and  in 
Southwark,  for  feveral  fucceflive  days,  in  which  feme  Popifh  chapels  are  de- 
frroyed,  together  with  the  prifons  of  Ntwgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet, 
feveral  private  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fuppreflfed  by  the 
interpclition  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for  fe- 
lonv. 

Five  Engiifh  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchant  fliips  bound  for  the  Weft 
Indies^taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Frasce  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  fignal  vi<Slory  over  general  Gates,  near  Carnden,  in  South 
Cr.rciina,  in  which  above  i,coo  American  prifoneis  are  taken,  Aug.  16. 

Mr.  Laurens,  late  preudent  of  the  Congrefs,  taken  in  an  American  packet,  near  New- 
foundland, Sept.  3. 

1780  General 
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1780  General  Arnold  deferts  the  fervice  of  the  Congrefs,  efcapes  to  New  York,  and  is  made 

a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice,  Sept.  24. 

Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  Britifh  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappan,  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  Oft.  z. 

Mr.  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon,  Oc- 
tober 4. 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in   the  Weft  Indies,   by  which  great  devaluation  is  made  in  Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  rilands,  Oft.  3  and  jo. 

A  declaration  of  hoft  ill  ties  published  againft  Holland,  Dec.  20. 

1781  The  Dutch  iiland  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan, 

Feb.  3.     R-t-'.kcn  by  the  French,  Nov.  27. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  viftory,  but  with  confiderable  lofs,  over  the  Americans 
under  general  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 

The  iiland  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englifli  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zoutman, 
off  the  Dogger-bank,  Aug.  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  confiderable  Britim  army,  Surrendered  prifoners  of  war  to  the 
American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Walhington  and  count 
Rochambeau,  at  York -town,  in  Vhgir.»a,  OS.  19. 
7782  Trincoinalc,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taRen  by  admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  n. 

Minorca  itirrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king-  of  Spain,  Feb    5. 

The  iflamt  of  St.  Chriitopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 

Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  further  proftcution  of  offcnfiv* 
war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  JMar.  4  ;  and  refolve,  That  that  lioufe 
would  confider  all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  majefty,  and  this  country,  who  mould  ad- 
viic,  or  by  us  attempt,  the  farther  proiec«tion  of  offeniive  war  on  the  con- 

tinent oFTNorth  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obe- 
dience by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  ftgnal  viftory  over  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
count  de  Graffe,  near  Dominica,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  April  12. 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  fhips,  beat  off,  near  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  by  the  French 
admiral  Suffrein,  with  twelve  fhips  of  the  line,  after  a  fevere  engagement,  in  which 
both  fleets  loit  a  great  number  of  men,  April  13. 

The  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  Efqj  and  the  Mid- 
dhfe;t  ele5Hon,  paffed  Feb.  17,  1769,  refcinded,  May  3. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  aft  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  legifiation  of  Ireland, 
received  the  royal  a  (Tent,  June  20. 

The  French  took  and  dcftroyed  the  forts  and  fi.ttieir.cnts  in  Kudfon's  Bay,  Aug.  24. 

1 782  The 
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3781  The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept.  13. 

Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

Oft.  8. 
Provifional   articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between   the  Britifh  and  the  American 

commiffioners,   by  which    the  Thirteen   United   American    colonies   are  acknow- 
ledged   by  his  Britannic   majefty  to  be  free,   fovereign,   and  independent   ftates, 
,.     Nov.  30. 
1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  raajefty  and  the  kings  of  France 

and  Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Jan.  20. 
The  order  of  St.  Patrick  inftituted,  Feb.  5. 
Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  deftroying  a  great  number  of  towns 

and  inhabitants,  Feb.  fth,  yth,  and  s8th. 
Armiliice  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10. 
Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 

the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 
1784.  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  king,  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  difmifUng  the 

coalition  minhiry,  Jan.  16. 
The   great  feal    ftolen   from   the   lord   chancellor's   houfe   in    Great   Ormond-ftreet, 

March  24. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived,  April  7. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 
The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a  grand  jubilee  at  Weftminfler-abbejr, 

May  »6. — Continued  annually  for  decayed  mulicians,  &c. 
Proclamation  for  a  public  thankfgiving,  July  2. 
Mr.  Lunardi  afcended  in  a  balloon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  MoorfiHds,  the  firft 

attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  Sept.  15. 

1785  Dr.  Seabury,  an  American  miflionary,  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Conneclicut  by  five 

nonjuring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov. 

1786  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  dominions. 

Cardinal  Turlone,  high  inquifitor  at  Kome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  car- 
riage by  an  inceniol  multitude,  for  his  cruelty,  and  hung  on  a  gibbet  50  feet 
high . 

Sept.  26,  Commercial  treaty  figned  between  England  and  France. 

Nov.  21.  £.471,000  3  per  cent,  llock  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefie,  for  Heflian 
ibldiers  lolt  in  the  American  war,  at  £.  30  a  man. 

Dec.  4.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  ambaflador,  presented  to  the  archbimop  of 
Canterbury  Dr.  White,  of  Pennfylvania,  and  Dr.  Provoit,  of  New  York,  to  be 
coniecrated  bifnops  for  the  United  States.  They  were  conlecrated  Feb.  4,  1787. 

1787  May  11.  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons 

of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Mailings,  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  of" 
high  crimes  and  mil'demeanors. 

4  1787  Aug. 
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1787  Aug.  IT.  The  king,   by  letters  patent,    erefted  the  province  of  Nova   Scotia  into  a 

biftiop's  lee,  and  appointed  Pr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be  the  bifliop. 

1788  In    the  early  part    of  Oftober,    the    firft    fymptoms    appeared    of  a    fevere    diforder 

which  afflicted  our  gracious  Sovereign.  On  the  6th  of  November  they  were  very 
alarming,  and  on  the  13th  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery  was  ordered  by  the 
privy  council. 

17X9  Feb.  17.  His  Majefty  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  (late  of  convalefcence,  and  cm   the 
76th  to  be  free  from  complaint. 

April  23.     A  general  thankfijJving  for  the  King's  recovery,  who  attended  the  fervice 
at  St.  Paul's  with  a  great  ProceiTion. 

July   14.    Revolution   in    France — capture   of  the   BaiKle,    execution    of  the   gover- 
nor, &c. 
1790  July  14.   Grand  French  confederation  in  tlie  Champ  de  Mars. 

July  14.  Great  riot  at  Birmingham,  in  conicquence  of  celebrating  the  French  confe- 
deration. 


MEN    of  L  E  A  R  N  I  N  G    and    G  E  N  I  U  S. 

N.  B.    By  tie  Dates  is  implied  the  Time  'when  the  above  Writers  dud-,  but 

that  Period  happens  not  to  be  known,  the  Age  in  which  they  fionrifbed  h  Jigni- 
/^/Ayfl.     'the  names  in  Italia,  are   thoje  who  have  given   the    bcjl  Englijk 
)  exdufwe  cj  School-Books. 


JBef:  Ch. 

907    T  T  O  MER,  the  firft  prophane  wiiter  and  Greek  poet,  flourifhed.     Pope. 

JL!    Hefiod,  the  Greek  poet,  fuppoied  to  live  near  the  time  of  Homer.     Cookt* 
SS4  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver* 
600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetefs,  fl.     Fawkes. 
558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
556  ^Eibp,  the  firft  Greek  fabulift.     Crcxal. 
548  Thales,  the  firft  Greek  altronomer  and  geographer. 
497  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  in  Greece.     Rowe* 
474.  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.     Fawkes,  Addifan. 
456  JElchyius,  the  firft  Greek  tragic  poet.     Potter. 
435  Pi^ar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.     Weft. 

41  3  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  firft  writer  of  prophnne  hiftory.     Littlebury. 
4.07  AriftophaJies,  the  Greek  comic  poet.  fl.     V/hite, 
'Euripides,  the  Greek  U'agic  poet,     tFoodlall. 

4^6  Sophocles, 
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406  Sophocles,  ditto.     Franklin,  Potter. 

Confucius,  the  Chir.i.'iV  phiicfopher,  fl. 
400  Socrates,  the  Founder  of  moral  philo'bpby  in  Grrece. 
391  /Thucydides,  the  Greek  hittorian.     Smith,  Hobbes. 
361    Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phylician.     Clijlon* 

Demccritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 

359  Xenophon,  the:  Greek  philofopher  and  hiftorian.     Smith,  Spelman,  AJLly,  Fielding* 
348  Plato,  the  Greek.philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Socrates.     Sjdenham. 
336  liberates,  the  Greek  orator.     D:n:fdale. 

331  Ariftotk,  the  Greek  philcfopjier,  and  difciple  of  Plato.     Hobbes. 
313  Demofthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poifoned  himfeif.     Leland,  Francis. 
233  Thecphraftus,  the  Greek  philci  pher,  and  fchoiar  of  Ariltotle.     Budge!. 
285  Theocritus,  the  firft  Greek  paltoral  poet,  fl.     Faiukes. 
277  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.     R.  Simpfon. 
270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  in  Greece.     Digbj. 
264  Xeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  in  ditto. 
2.J4  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 
208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.     'Thornton. 
159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.     Cdman. 
155  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 
124  Polibius,of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorian.     Hampton. 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.     Creech. 

44  Julius  Casfar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  commentator,  killed.     Duncan. 
Diodorus  SJculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hiftorian,  fl.     Booth. 
Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architecl,  fl. 

43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death*     Guthrie,  Meltnoth. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.     Rovce. 
34  Salluft,  the  Reman  hiftorian.      Gordon,  Rofe. 
30  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.     Spelman. 
19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.     Drjden,  Pitt,  Warton, 
IT   Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.     Grainger,  Dart. 

8  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  fatyric  poet.     Francis. 
A.  C. 
17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiftorion.     Ray. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.     Garth. 

20  Celfus,  the  Roman  philcfopher  and  phyfician,  fl.     Grieve* 
25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phaedfus,  the  Roman  fabulili:.     Smart. 

45  Paterculus,  the  Roman  hirtorian,  fl.     Newcombe. 
6z  Perlius,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.     Brewjier. 

64  Quintius 
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64  Quintius  Ctirtius,  a  Roman,  hiftorian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fi.     D 
Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philolbpherand  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.     UEfirc  - 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.     Ro<we. 

79  Pliny  the  elder,  the  Roman  natural  hiftorian.     Holland* 

93  Jofephus,  the  Jewifh  hiftorian.     Whifton* 

94  Epicletus,  the  Greek  ftoic  philofopher,  fl.     Mrs.  Carter, 

95  QilJn&ilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.     Guthrif. 

96  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet.     Lewis. 
Lucius  Florus,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiitorian.     Gordon. 
104  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.     Kay. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters.     Melmoth,  Orrery.  * 

117  Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiftorian.     Hughes. 

119  Plutarch,  of  Greece,  the  biographer.     Dryden>  Langhorne. 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.     Dry  den. 

340  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and  aftronomerj  fl. 

150  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.     TurnbuL 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  fl.     Rooke. 

367  Juftin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeit  Chriilinn  author  after  the  apoftles. 

380  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.     Dimfdale,  Dry  Jen,  Franklin. 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philofopher.     Collier,  Elpbinfone. 
393  Galen,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  phyfickm. 
aoo  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fi. 
3,-zt)  Dion  Caflius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 
254  Origen,  a  Chriftian  father  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.     Hart. 
258  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  fuffered  martyrdom.     Mar/hal. 
373  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian. 
320  Laclantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl.' 
336  Arius,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  feft  of  Arians. 
34.1  Eufebius,  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  and  chronologer.     Hanmsr. 
379  Bazil,  bifhop  of  Csefaria. 
389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople. 
397  Ambrofe,  biiliop  of  Milan. 
415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 
4z8  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hilfcorian. 

514  Boethin?,  the  Roman  pott,  and  Platonic  philofopher.     Bellamy,  Prefton, 
529  Procopius  of  Crsfarea,  the  Roman  hiftorian.     Holcrcft. 

JHere  ends  the  iiluftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or,  as  they  are  ftyled,  Claffic  authors,  for  wliom 

mankind    are    indebted  to   Greece   and   Rome,   thole  two   great  theatres    of  human 

glory  ; 
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gloiy:  but  it  will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a  firall  part  only  of  their  writings  hare 
.,ie  to  our  hands.  This  was  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  thofe  fierce  illite- 
rate pagans,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  Subverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  which 
practices  they  were  joined  loon  alter  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 
Constantinople  alone  had  eicaped  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians  j  and  to  the  fevtr 
literati  who  flickered  themfelves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  preservation 
of  thole  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  To  learning,  civility,  and  refinement,  fucceeded 
worfe  than  Gothic  ignorance — the  fuperltition  and  buffoonery  of  the  church  of  Rome  : 
Europe  therefore  produces  few  names  worthy  of  record  during  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand 
years  j  a  period  which  hiftorians,  with  great  propriety,  denominate  the  dark  or  Gothic 
ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
from  which  memorable  sera  a  race  of  men  have  fprung  up  in  a  nevv  foil,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain  j  who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  lealt  equal,  the  greateft  geniufes  of 
antiquity.  Of  thefe  our  own  countrymen  have  the  reputation  of  the  nrlt  rank,  with 
whole  names  we  mall  finilh  our  lift. 

A.  C. 

735  Bede,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland ;  Hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c. 
901   King  Alfred  5  hiftory,  phiiofophy,  and  poetry. 

1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban's  ;  Hiftory  of  England. 

1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetmice  j  natural  phiiofophy. 

1308  John  Fordun,  a  prieft  of  Meams-ftiirc  j  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 

1400  Geoffry  Chaucer,  London  ;  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry. 

1402  John  Gower,  Wales  ;  the  poet. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London  ;  hiftory,  politics,  divinity, 

1552  John  Leland,  London;   lives  and  antiquities. 

1568  Roger  Af chain,  Yorkfhirej  philology  and  polite  literature. 

1572  Rev.  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer  ;  hiitory  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

1582  Ge'orge  Buchanan,  Dumbarton/hire  j    Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Pfslms   of  David,  poli- 
tics, &c. 

1598  Edmund  Spenfer,  London  ;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1615 — 25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  j   53  Dramatic  pieces. 

1616  William  Shakefpeare,  Stratford  }  42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland}  difcoverer  of  logarithms. 

1623  William  Camden,  London  ;  hiftory  and  antiquities. 

1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  London  j  natural  phiiofophy,  literature  in  general. 

1634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,  Norfolk  ;  laws  of  England. 

1638  Ben  Jonfon,  London  ;   53  dramatic  pieces. 

1641   Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Norfolk;  laws  and  antiquities. 

1654  John  Selden,  SurTex  :   antiquities  and  laws. 

1 6  5;  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  bbod. 

1667  A'.. 
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1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London;  miscellaneous  poetry. 

1674.  John  Milton,  London  ;  Paiadjfe  Loft,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  in  verfe  and 

profe. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wilrfhire  ;   Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 
1675  James  Gregory,  Aberdeen  j  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 
1677  Reverend  Dr.    Ifaac    Barrow,   London  j    natural  philofophy,   mathematics,  and  fer~ 

1680  Samufci  Butler,  Worcefterfhire  ;  Hudibras,  a  burlefque  poem. 

1685  Thomas  Otway,  London  ;   10  trngedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks  5  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Somerfetfhire  ;   Intellectual  Syfttrn. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfhirej   Hi  (lory  of  Phyfic. 

1690  Nathinel  Lee,  London  ;    n  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh  ;  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 

1691  Hon  Robert  Boyle  ;  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  and  theology. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee  ;  Antiquities  and  Laws  of  Scotland, 

3694  John  Tillotfon,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax  ;  254.  fermons. 

1697   Sir  William  Temple,  London  ;   politics,  and  polite  literature. 

1701   John    Dryden,     Northamptonshire  j     27     tragedies    and    comedies,     fabric    poems, 

Virgil. 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetihire  j  philofophy,  government,  and  theology. 
1701;   John  Ray,  Effex  ;   botany,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity. 
1707  George  Farquhar,  Londonderry  ;  eight  comedies. 

1713  Ant.  Atitt  Cowper,  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;    Charnfteriftics. 

1714  Gilbert    Burner,    Edinburgh,    biftiop    of    Salilburyj    hiftory,    biography,    divinity, 

&c. 

!7i4S  Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonfiiire  ;  7  tragedies,  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Pharfalia. 
1719  Reverend  John  Flam  freed,  Derbyfhire  5  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 

Jofeph  Addifon,  Wiltftiire  5  Sjjeclator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 

Dr.  John  Kei!,  Edinburgh  j  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 
1721   Matthew  Prior,  London  ;  poems  and  politic?. 
i7>4-  William  Wollniton,  Staifordmire  ;  Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 
1727   Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lincolnmirej  mathematics,  geometry,  aftronomy,  optics. 
1729  Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich  ;   mathematics,  divinity,  3-:c. 

Sir  R;chard  Steele,  Dublin  ;  four  comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c. 

Will  am  Congreve,  StafFordfliire  ;  feven  dramatic  pieces. 
1732    John  Gay,  Exeter;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
1774.  Dr.  John  Arbxithnot,  Mearns-fuire  ;  medicine^coins,  "politics. 
1742  Dr.  Edmund  Hal  ley  ;  nati'.ral  philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

Dr.  Richard  Berrilcy,  Yorkmire  ;  claifical  learning,  criticiim. 
1744  Alexander  Popea  London  j  poems,  letters,  trariilaUon  of  Homer. 

1 74-?  Reverend 
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174.5  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin  ;  poems,  politics,  and  !;•'. 

174.6  Colin  M'Laurin,  Argylelhire  }   Algebra,  View  of  Newton's  Philoibphy. 
1748  James  Thomfon,  Roxburghshire  j  Selfons,  and  other  poem--,  five  tragedies. 

Reverend   Dr.  liaac   Watts,  Southampton  $    logic,  philosophy,  pfalms,  hymns,  fer- 

mons,  &c. 
Dr.  Francis  Hutcheibn,  Airfhire;   Sy  ;}ern  of  Moral  Philofophy. 

1750  Rivereud  Dr:  Conyers  Middleton,  York  hire  5   lire  of  Cicero,  &c. 
Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  metaphyiics,  and  natural  philofophy. 

1751  Humy   St.    John,    Lord   Boiingbroke,   Surrey  j      philofophy,   metapbyfics,   and   po- 

litics. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Edinburgh;  Anatomy  of  the  Hmnan  Body. 
1754.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London,  on  poifons,  plague,  fmall-pox,  medicine,  precepts. 

Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetfhire  j  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  &c. 
1757  Co'.ley  Cibber,  London  j  25  tragedies  p.nd  comedies. 
1761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bifhop  of  London  j  69  fermons,  &c. 

Benjamin  Hoad'ey,  billiop  of  Winchelter ;   fermons  and  controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London  j  Grandiibn,  Clariifa, '  Pame;:1. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancafhire  ,  A  flivver  to  Deiitical  Writers. 

1765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young  j    Night  Thoughts,   and  other  poems,    three   trage- 
dies 

Robert  Simfon,  Glafgow  ;   Conic  Se£lions,  Euclid,  Apollonius. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Si:erne;  4.5  fermons,  Sentimental  Journey,  Triftram  Shandy. 
1709  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnfhire ;   harmonics  and  optics. 

1770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  ;  Life  of  Erafmus,  EccLiiauical  Hiftory,  and  fermons. 
Dr.  Mark  Akeniide,  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne  j  poems. 

Dr.     Tobias     Smollet,    Dumbanouihiie  j      Hiitory    of    England,     novels,    tranila*. 
"tions. 

1771  Thomas  Gray,  ProfefTor  of  Modern  Hiftory,  Cambridge  ;  poems. 
1773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chefterfield  ;   letters. 

George  Lord  Lyttleton,  Worcefterfhire  ;  Hiftory  of  England. 
1774.  Oliver  Goldfmith  ;  poems,  eflays,  and  other  pieces. 

Zachary  Pearce,  bifnop  of  Rochefter  j  Annotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  &c. 

1775  Dr.  John  Hawkefworth  ;  eftays, 

1776  David  Hume,  Merfe  ;  Hiftory  of  England,  and  eilays, 
James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenfliire  ;  altronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall  j  plays. 
1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford;  plays,  &c. 

William  Warburton,  biihop  of  Gloucefterj    Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,   and  various 

other  works. 
Sir   William  Blackftone,  Judge  of  the  court  of  Cronmon  Pleas,  London  j  Commen- 

tai'ies  on  fihi  Laws  of  England. 

J7So  Dr. 
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1780  Dr.  John  Fothergiil,  Yorkshire ;  philofophy  and  medicine. 

James  Harris  ;  Htrmes,  Philological  Inquiries,  and  Philofophical  Arrangements. 
1782,  Thomas  Newton,  bilhop  of  Briltol,  Litchfield  j    Difcouries  on   the  Prophecies,  and 

other  works. 
1783  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  Roxburghshire  ;  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

Henry    Home,    Lord    Kaimes,    Scotland  -y    Elements   of  Criticifm,   Sketches  of  the 
Hifiory  of  Man. 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  LanerkAire  j  anatomy. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott  5  Hebrew  Verfion  of  the  Bible,  theological  traces. 

1784  Dr.  Thomas  Morel  lj    Editor  of  Ainfworth's  Dictionary,  Hedericus's  Lexicon,  and 

Ibme  Greek  tragedies. 

Dr.    Samuel     Johnfon,    Li tch field  j    Englifh    Dictionary,  biography,  eflays,  poetry. 
Died  December  13,  aged  71. 

1785  William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laurcat  ;  poems  and  plays.     Died  April  14. 

Reverend  Richard  Burn,  LL.D.  author  of  the  Juitice  of  Peace,  Eccleiiaftical  Laws,  &c. 

Died  Nov.  20. 
Richard  Glover,  Efq;  Leonidas,  Medea,  &c.     Died  Nov.  25. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  Efq  ;  travels,  miicelhneous.     Died  Sept.  5,  aged  74.. 

1787  Dr.    Robert    Lowth,    bifhop    of  London j     criticiiin,    divinity,  grammar.      Died 

Nov.  3. 
Soame   Tenyns,  Efq  j  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriilian   Religion,  and  other  pieces, 

Pied  Dec.  18. 
jr88  James    Stuart,    Efq }     celebrated    by   the    name   of    "  Athenian    Stuart."       Died 

Feb.  i, 

Thomas .Gainfborough,  Efq  j  the  celebrated  painter.     Died  Aug.  a. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  Efq  j    English  Dictionary,    works  on  education,  elocution,   &c. 

Died  Aug.  14. 
William  Julius  Mickle,  Efq  ;  tranflator  of  the  Luilad.     Died  O61.  15. 

1789  Dr.  William  Cullen  j  Practice  of  Phyfic,  Materia  Medica,  &c.     Died  Feb.  5. 

1790  Benjamin    Franklin,     Efq  j     eleclncity,     natural    philofophy,    mifcellanies.      Died 

April  17. 

Reverend    Thomas   Warton,     B.  D.    Poet    Laureat ;    Hiftory  of   Englifh   Poetry, 
"Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
John  Howard,  Efq.  Account  of  Priibns  and  Lazarettos,  &c. 

1791  Dr.  Richard  Price,  Annuities,  &c. 

John  Welley,  a  popular  preacher  amongft  the  Methodifts. 

Catharine  Macaulay  Graham,  Hiftory  of  England,  Political  Tracts,  &c. 
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